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ON   THE   POWER    OF    GOD. 


Job  xxvi.  14. — Lol  these  are  parts  of  his  ways:   but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard* of 
him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand ! 

BiLDAD  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  entertained  Job  with  a  dis- 
course of  the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  his 
righteousness,  whence  he  argues  an  impossibility  of  the  justification 
of  man  in  his  presence,  who  is  no  better  than  a  worm.  Job,  in  this 
chapter,  acknowledges  the  greatness  of  God's  power,  and  descants 
more  hirgely  upon  it  than  Bildad  had  done ;  but  doth  preface  it  with 
a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  acted  a  friendly  part,  or 
spake  little  to  the  purpose,  or  the  matter  in  hand :  the  subject  of 
Job's  discourse  was  the  woridly  happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  godly :  and  Bddad  reads  him  a  lecture,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  God's  dominion,  the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  unspotted 
rectitude  of  his  nature,  in  comparison  of  which  the  purest  creatures 
arc  foul  and  crooked?  Job,  therefore,  from  ver.  1 — 4,  taxeth  him  in 
a  kind  of  scoflSng  manner,  that  he  had  not  touched  the  point,  but 
rambled  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  had  not  applied  a  salve  pro- 
per to  this  sore  (ver.  2) :  "  How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is  without 
power  ?  how  savest  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no  strength  ?"  &c. ; 
your  discourse  is  so  impertinent,  that  it  will  neither  strengthen  a 
weak  person,  nor  instruct  a  simple  one.'  But  since  BUdad  would 
take  up  the  argument  of  God's  power,  and  discourse  so  short  of  it, 
Job  would  show  that  he  wanted  not  his  instructions  in  that  kind, 
and  that  he  had  more  distinct  conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist 
had  uttered :  and  therefore  from  ver.  5  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he 
doth  magnificently  treat  of  the  power  of  God  in  several  branches. 
And  (ver.  5)  he  biegins  with  the  lowest.  "  Dead  things  are  formed 
from  under  the  waters,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof:"  You  read  me 
a  lecture  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  host :  indeed  it  is  visi- 
ble there,  yet  ol  a  larger  extent ;  and  monuments  of  it  are  found  in 
the  lower  parts.  What  do  you  think  of  those  dead  things  under  the 
earth  and  waters,  of  the  com  that  dies,  and  by  the  moistening  influ- 
«Mices  of  the  clouds,  springs  up  again  with  a  numerous  progeny  and 
increase  for  the  nourishment  of  man  ?  What  do  you  think  of  those 
N'arieties  of  metals  and  minerals  conceived  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
tliose  pearls  and  riches  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  midwifed  by  this 
p>wer  of  God  ?    Add  to  these  those  more  prodigious  creatures  in  the 
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sea,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  with  their  vastncss  and  variety, 
which  are  all  the  births  of  God's  power ;  both  in  their  first  creation 
by  his  mighty  voice,  and  their  propagation  by  his  cherishing  provi- 
dence. Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extends  to 
hell ;  either  the  graves  the  repositories  of  all  the  crumbled  dust  that 
hath  yet  been  in  the  worid  (for  so  hell  is  sometimes  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture :  ver.  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no 
"overing.")  The  several  lodgings  of  deceased  men  are  known  to 
him :  no  screen  can  obscure  them  from  his  sight,  nor  their  dissolu- 
tion be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come  to  compact 
those  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain  again  their  departed  souls,  either 
for  weal  or  woe.  The  ^rave,  or  hell,  the  place  of  punishment,  is 
naked  before  him ;  as  distinctly  discerned  by  him,  as  a  naked  body 
in  all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  body  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a 
skilful  eye. 

Destruction  hath  no  covering;  none  can  free  himself  from  the 
power  of  his  hand.  Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell ;  every  per- 
son punished  there  is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his 
wrath.  From  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
"  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty  places"  (ver.  7).  The 
north,  or  the  north  pole,  over  the  air,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  was 
called  void  or  empty,  because  of  the  tenuity  ana  thinness  of  that 
clement;  and  he  mentions  here  the  north,  or  north  pole,  for  tlic 
whole  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and  apparent  than  tlie 
southern  pole.  "  And  hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing :"  the  massy 
and  weighty  earth  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin 
air,  that  there  is  as  much  air  on  the  one  side  of  it,  as  on  the  other. 
Tlie  heavens  have  no  prop  to  sustain  them  in  their  height,  and  tlie 
earth  hath  no  basis  to  support  it  in  its  place.  The  heavens  are  as  if 
wu  saw  a  curtain  stretchoi  smooth  in  the  air  without  any  hand  to 
I  lold  it ;  and  the  earth  is  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  in  the  air  with- 
out any  solid  body  to  under-prop  it,  or  any  line  to  hinder  it  from 
falling ;  both  standing  monuments  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He 
then  tSLkes  notice  of  his  daily  power  in  the  clouds ;  "  He  binds  up 
the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  imder  tliem 
(ver.  8).  He  compacts  the  waters  together  in  clouds,  and  keeps  them 
oy  his  power  in  the  air  against  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity  and 
heaviness,  till  they  are  fit  to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform 
his  pleasure  in  the  places  for  which  he  designs  them.  *'  The  cloud 
is  not  rent  under  them ;"  the  thin  air  is  not  split  asunder  by  the 
weight  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  cloud  aoove  it  He  causes 
them  to  distQ  by  drops,  and  strains  them,  as  it  were,  through  a 
thin  lawn,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth ;  and  suffers  them  not 
to  fall  in  the  whole  lump,  with  a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the 
iudustry  of  man,  and  bring  famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth.  What  a  wonder  it  would  be  to  see 
but  one  entire  drop  of  water  hang  itself  but  one  inch  above  the 
ground,  unless  it  be  a  bubble  which  is  preserved  by  the  air  en- 
closed within  it  I  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon 
of  water  contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as  in  a  vessel 
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of  brass  I  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  power  in  those  thin 
bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called  (Job  xxxviii.  37);  and  therefore 
called  his  clouds  here,  as  being  daily  instances  of  his  omnipotence: 
that  the  air  should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels,  as  it  should  seem, 
weightier  than  itself;  that  the  force  of  this  mass  of  waters  should 
not  break  so  thin  a  prison,  and  hasten  to  its  proper  place,  which  is 
below  the  air:  that  they  should  be  daily  confined  against  their 
natural  inclination,  and  held  by  so  slight  a  chain  ;  that  there  should 
ba  such  a  gradual  and  successive  falling  of  them,  as  if  the  air  were 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  gardener's  watering-pot,  and  not  fall  in  one 
entire  body  to  drown  or  orench  some  parts  of  the  earth.  These  are 
hourly  miracles  of  Divine  power,  as  little  regarded  as  clearly  visible. 
He  proceeds  (ver.  9),  "  He  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreads  the  clouds  upon  it."  The  clouds  are  designed  as  curtains  to 
cover  the  heavens,  as  weU  as  vessels  to  water  the  earth  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
8).  As  a  tapestry  curtain  between  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1),  and  the  earth  his  footstool :  the  heavens  are  called  his 
throne,  because  his  power  doth  most  shine  forth  there,  and  magnifi- 
cently declare  the  gtory  of  God ;  and  the  clouds  are  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  tender  plants  of  the 
earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of  men.  From  hence  he  descends  to  the 
sea,  and  considers  the  Divine  power  apparent  in  the  bounding  of  it 
(ver.  10) ;  "  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  till  the  day 
and  night  come  to  an  end."  This  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a  signal  mark  of  Divine  strength  (Job  xxxviii.  8 ;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  He  hath  measured  a  place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  lim- 
its of  it  as  with  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  mount  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  ruin  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation ;  and  this, 
while  day  and  night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an  ' 
end  of  time  by  removing  the  measures  of  it.  The  bounds  of  the 
tumultuous  sea  are,  in  many  places,  as  weak  as  the  bottles  of  the 
upper  Avaters ;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin  air,  and  the  other  re- 
strained by  weak  sands,  in  many  places,  as  well  as  by  stubborn  rocks 
in  others ;  that,  though  it  swells,  foams,  roars,  and  the  waves,  en- 
couraged and  egged  on  by  strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against 
the  shore;  thev  overflow  it  not,  but  humble  themselves  when  they 
come  near  to  those  sands,  which  are  set  as  their  lists  and  limits,  and 
retire  back  to  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  and  repented  of  their  proud  invasion :  or  else  it  may  be 
meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated  time  God  hath  set  ^t  for  its 
ebbing  and  flowing,  till  night  and  day  come  to  an  end  ;■  both  that 
the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves  within  due  bounds,  and 
keep  their  perpetually  orderly  motion,  are  amazing  arguments  of 
Divine  power.  He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  commo- 
tions in  the  air  and  earth,  raised  and  stilled  by  the  power  of  God ; 
"  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof" 
By  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  angels,  as  some  think,  but  either 
the  air,  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  in  regard  of  place,  as  it  continues 
and  knits  together  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  pillars  do  the  uppor 
and  nether  parts  of  a  building :  as  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  are 
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called  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
heaven  may  be  called  the  pillars  of  heaven :«  or  else  by  that  phrase 
may  be  meant  mountains,  which  sepm,  at  a  distance,  to  touch  the 
sky,  as  pillars  do  the  top  of  a  structure ;  and  so  it  may  be  spoken, 
according  to  vulgar  capacity,  which  imagines  the  heavens  to  oe  sus- 
tained by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  convex  body,  or 
to  be  arched  by  pillars ;  whence  the  Scripture,  according  to  common 
apprehensions,  mentions  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  heavens,  though  the^  have  properly  no  end,  as  being  round. 
The  power  of  God  is  seen  in  those  commotions  in  the  air  and  earth, 
by  tnunders,  lightnings,  storms,  earthquakes,  which  rack  the  air, 
and  make  the  mountains  and  hills  tremble  as  servants  before  a  frown- 
ing and  rebuking  master.  And  as  he  makes  motions  in  the  earth 
and  air,  so  is  his  power  seen  in  their  influences  upon  the  sea ;  "  He 
judges  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smites 
through  the  proud"  (ver.  12).  At  the  creation  he  put  the  waters 
into  several  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear  barefaced 
for  a  habitation  for  man  and  beasts ;  or  rather,  he  splits  the  sea  by 
storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  bottom  of  tne  deep  visible, 
and  rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  marshals 
the  waves  into  mountains  and  valleys.  After  that,  **he  smites 
through  the  proud,"  that  is,  humbles  the  proud  waves,  and,  by 
allaying  the  storm,  reduccth  them  to  their  former  level :  the  power 
of  God  is  visible,  as  well  in  rebuking,  as  in  awakening  the  winds ; 
he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice,  and,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
exasperates  or  calms  them.  The  "striking  through  the  proud" 
here,  is  not,  probably,  meant  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  for  some  guess  that  Job  died  that  year,"  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Israelites  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  so  that  this  discourse  here, 
being  in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  could  not  point  at  that  which  was 
done  after  his  restoration  to  his  temporal  prosperity.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God,  in  the  chiefest  of  his  works 
above,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  his  works  below  (ver.  13) ;  "  By 
his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  serpent,"  &c.  The  greater  and  lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  heaven  ;  and  the  whale,  a  pro- 
digious monument  of  God's  po\ver,  ofl«n  mentioned  in  Scripture  to 
this  purpose,  and,  in  particular,  in  this  book  of  Job  (ch.  xJi.) ;  and 
called  by  the  same  name  of  crooked  serpent  (Isa.  xxvii.  1),  where  it 
is  applied,  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
all  oppressors  of  the  church.  Various  interpretations  there  are  of 
this  crooked  serpent:  some  understanding  that  constellation  in 
heaven  which  astronomei'S  call  the  dragon ;  some  that  combination 
of  weaker  stars,  which  they  call  the  galaxia,  which  winds  about  the 
heavens :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  Job,  drawing  near  to  a  con- 
clusion of  his  discourse,  joins  the  two  greatest  testimonies  of  God's 
power  in  the  world,  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  lowest  leviathan, 
which  is  here  called  a  bar  serpent, »  in  regard  of  his  strength  and 
hardness,  as  mighty  men  are  called  bars  in  Scripture  (Jer.  li.  30) ; 
"Her  bars  are  broken  things."    And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  God 

*  CocceL  "  DroBius  in  loe,  *  As  the  word  signifies  in  the  Hebrew. 
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in  the  creation  of  this  creature,  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  God's  works  (Gen.  i.  21);  "And  God  created  great 
whales ;"  all  the  other  creatures  being  put  into  one  sum,  and  not 
particularly  expressed.  And  now  he  makes  use  of  this  lecture  in 
the  text,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?" 
This  is  but  a  small  landscape  of  some  of  his  works  of  power ;  the 
outsides  and  extremities  of  it ;  more  glorious  things  are  within  his 
palaces :  though  those  things  argue  a  stupendous  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  yet  they  are  nothins 
to  what  may  be  declared  of  his  power.  And  what  may  be  declared, 
is  nothing  to  what  may  be  conceived ;  and  what  may  be  conceived, 
is  nothing  to  what  is  above  the  conceptions  of  any  creature.  These 
are  but  little  crumbs  and  fragments  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which 
is,  in  his  nature,  like  a  drop  in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  a 
hiss  or  whisper  in  comparison  of  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder.y  This, 
which  I  have  spoken,  is  but  like  a  spark  to  the  fiery  region,  a  few 
lines,  by  the  by,  a  drop  of  speech. 

The  diunder  of  his  power.  Some  understand  it  of  thunder  literally, 
for  material  thunder  in  the  air :  "  The  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  "  his  powerful  thunder."  This 
is  not  the  sense ;  the  nature  of  thunder  in  the  air  doth  not  so  much 
exceed  the  capacity  of  human  understanding ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
to  be  understood  metaphorically,  "  the  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  the  greatness  and  immensity  of  his  power,  manifested  in  the  mag- 
nificent miracles  of  nature,  in  the  consideration  whereof  men  are  as- 
tonished, as  if  they  had  heard  an  unusual  clap  of  thunder.  So 
thunder  is  used  (Job  xxxix.  25),  "  The  thunder  of  the  captains ;" 
that  is,  strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an  army  :  and  (vcr.  19\ 
God,  speaking  to  Job  of  a  horse,  saith,  "  Hast  thou  clothed  his  nect 
with  thunder  f"  that  is,  strength  :  and  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the 
power  of  God,  some  of  the  heathen  have  called  God  by  the  name 
of  a  Thunderer.*  As  thunder  pierceth  the  lowest  places,  and  alters 
the  state  of  things,  so  doth  the  power  of  God  penetrate  into  all  things 
whatsoever ;  the  thunder  of  his  power,  that  is,  the  greatness  of  his 
power;  as  "the  strength  of  salvation"  (Ps.  xx,  6),  that  is,  a  mighty 
salvation. 

Who  can  understand?  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  monuments 
of  his  power?  How  doth  this  little,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  exceed 
the  capacity  of  our  understanding,  and  is  rather  the  matter  of  our 
astonisnment,  than  the  object  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge. 
The  power  of  the  greatest  potentate,  or  the  mightiest  creature,  is  but 
of  small  extent:  none  but  have  their  limits;  it  may  be  understood 
how  far  they  can  act,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  is  bounded  :  but 
when  I  have  spoken  all  of  Divine  power  that  I  can,  when  you  have 
thought  all  that  you  can  think  of  it,  your  souls  will  prompt  you  to 

y  Oecolarap. 

■  The  ancient  Gauls  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of  Taranis.  The  Greeks  called 
Jupiter  B(w>vrmof,  and  Thor;  whence  our  Thursday  is  derived,  signifieth  'I'hiinJerer,  a 
title  the  Gennans  gave  their  God.  And  Toran,  in  the  British  language,  signifies  thun- 
der.    VoM.  Idolo.  lib.  ii.  cap.  33.  Camb.  Britan.  p.  17. 
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conceive  something  more  beyond  what  I  have  spoken,  and  what  you 
have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  everything,  and  is  beyond  every- 
thing. There  is  infinitelv  more  power  lodged  in  his  nature,  not  ex- 
pressed to  the  world.  The  understanding  of  men  and  angels,  cen- 
tred in  one  creature,  would  fall  short  of  the  perception  of  the 
iafiniteness  of  it.  All  that  can  be  comprehended  of  it,  are  but  little 
fringes  of  it,  a  small  portion.  No  man  ever  discoursed,  or  can,  of 
GocTs  power,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  it.  No  creature  can 
conceive  it ;  God  himself  only  comprehends  it ;  God  himself  is  only 
able  to  express  it.  Man's  power  being  limited,  his  line  is  too  short 
to  measure  the  incomprehensible  omnipotence  of  God.  "  The  thun- 
der of  his  power  who  can  understand?  that  is,  none  can.  The  text 
is  a  lofty  aeclaration  of  the  Divine  power,  with  a  particular  note  of 
attention,  Lol  I.  In  the  expressions  of  it,  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  Lo^  these  are  his  ways ;  ways  and  works  excelling 
any  created  strength,  referring  to  the  little  simimary  of  them  he  had 
made  before.  11.  In  the  insufficiency  of  these  ways  to  measure  his 
power,  But  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him.  III.  In  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  it,  Tlt^  thunder  of  his  power ^  who  can  understand  f 
jOoctrine,  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  is  expressed,  in  part,  in  his  works;  or,  though  there  be 
a  mighty  expression  of  Divine  power  in  hLs  works,  yet  an  incompre- 
hensible power  pertains  to  his  nature.  **  The  thunder  of  his  power, 
who  can  understand  ?" 

His  power  glitters  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  (Ps. 
IxiL  11) :  "  Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  imto  God." 
In  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  say  some;  but  why  power  twice,  and 
not  mercy,  which  he  speats  of  in  the  following  verse?  he  had  heard 
of  power  twice,  from  the  voice  of  creation,  and  firom  the  voice  of 
government.  Mercy  was  heard  in  government  after  man's  fall,  not 
creation ;  innocent  man  was  an  object  of  God's  goodness,  not  of  his 
mercy,  till  he  made  himself  miserable ;  power  was  expressed  in  both ; 
or,  twice  liave  I  heard  that  power  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  it  is  »i  cer- 
tain and  imdoubted  truth,  that  power  is  essential  to  the  Divine  nature. 
It  is  true,  mercy  is  essential,  justice  is  essential ;  but  power  more  ap- 
parently essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy,  or  justice,  or  wisdom, 
can  be  exercised  by  him  without  power ;  the  repetition  of  a  thing 
confirms  the  certamty  of  it.  Some  observe,  that  God  is  called  Al- 
mighty seventy  times  in  Scripture.^  Though  his  power  be  evident 
in  all  nis  works,  yet  he  hath  a  power  beyond  the  expression  of  it  in 
his  works,  which,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  so  it  is  the  comfort 
of  a  believer.  To  which  purpose  the  apostle  expresseth  it  by  an  ex- 
cellent paraphrasis  for  the  honor  of  the  Divine  nature  (Eph.  iii.  20): 
"  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  churches."  Wc 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  him  Almighty,  who  hath  a  power  of 
acting  above  our  power  of  understanding.  Who  could  have  imag- 
ined such  a  powerful  operation  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in 
that  place  ?    His  power  is  expressed  by  "  horns  in  his  hands"  (Hab. 

^  Lessiusy  de  Perfect.  Divin.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
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iii.  4) ;  because  all  the  works  of  liis  hands  are  wrought  with  Almighty 
strength.  Power  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  God  (Mark.  xiv.  62 ) : 
"The  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  that  is,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable,  that  they 
are  reciprocated.  As  his  essence  is  immense,  not  to  be  confined  in. 
place ;  as  it  is  eternal,  not  to  be  measured  by  time ;  so  it  is  Almighty, 
not  to  be  limited  in  regard  of  action. 

1.  It  is  ingenuously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  unit  ;*>  all  numbers  de- 
pend upon  it ;  it  makes  numbers  by  addition,  multiplies  them  unexpres- 
rfibly ;  when  one  unit  is  removed,  from  a  number,  how  vastly  doth  it 
diminish  it  1  It  gives  perfection  to  all  other  numbers,  it  receives  per- 
fection from  none.  If  you  add  a  unit  before  100,  how  doth  it  mul- 
tiply it  to  1,100 !  If  you  set  a  unit  before  20,000,000,  it  presently 
makes  the  number  swell  up  to  120,000,000 ;  and  so  powerful  is  a 
unit,  by  adding  it  to  numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to 
such  a  vastness,  that  shall  transcend  the  capacity  of  the  best  arithme- 
tician to  count  them.  By  such  a  meditation  as  this,  you  may  have 
some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God  who  is  only  unity ;  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  as  a  unit  is  the  beginning  of  all  numbers ;  and 
can  perform  as  many  things  really,  as  a  unit  can  numerically ;  that 
is,  can  do  as  much  in  the  making  of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in 
the  multiplying  of  numbers.  The  omnipotence  of  God  was  scarce 
denied  by  any  heathen  that  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  and 
that  was  Pliny,  and  that  upon  weak  arguments. 

2.  Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive 
iiiin  not  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  wise;  he  is  not  a  God  that 
jumot  do  what  he  will,  and  perform  all  his  pleasure.  If  we  imag- 
iue  liim  restrained  in  his  power,  we  imagine  him  limited  in  his  es-. 
r^.'QCc;  as  he  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know  what  is  possible, 
he  cannot  be  without  an  infinite  power  to  do  what  is  possible ;  as  he 
hath  a  will  to  resolve  what  he  sees  good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power 
to  effect  what  he  sees  good  to  decree ;  as  the  essence  of  a  creature 
cannot  be  conceived  without  that  activity  that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 
as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceive  it  without  a  power 
of  burning  and  warming ;  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot 
conceive  it  without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing :  so  you 
cannot  conceive  an  infinite  essence  without  an  infinite  power  of  ac- 
tivity ;  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  say,  "  If  you  know  God,  you 
know  he  can  do  all  things ;"  and  therefore,  saith  Austin,  "  Give  me 
not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew ;  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  heathen,  that 
^vill  deny  God  to  be  Almighty."  A -Jew,  a  heathen,  may  deny 
Christ  to  be  omnipotent,  but  no  heathen  will  deny  God  to  be  omnip- 
otent, and  no  devU  will  deny  either  to  be  so :  God  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  some  power,  for  then  he  must  be  conceived  without 
action.  Whose,  then,  are  those  products  and  efiects  of  power,  which 
are  visible  to  us  in  the  world?  to  whom  do  they  belong?  who  is  the 
Father  of  them  ?  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  power  suitable 
to  his  nature  arid  essence.  K  we  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite 
»?s3ence,  we  must  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  power  and 
strength. 

*»  Fotlierby,  Atheomastic,  pp.  306,  807. 
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,In  particular,  I  shall  show — I.  The  nature  of  God's  power.  II. 
Seasons  to  prove  that  God  must  needs  be  powerful.  III.  How  his 
power  appears  in  creation,  in  government,  in  redemption.  IV.  The  Use. 

I.  What  this  power  is ;  or  the  nature  of  it. 

1.  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority :  and  a  man  is  said  to  be 
mighty  and  powerful  in  regard  of  his  dominion,  and  the  right  he 
hatn  to  command  multitudes  of  other  persons  to  take  his  part ;  but 
power  taken  for  strength,  and  power  taken  for  authority,  are  distinct 
things,  and  may  be  separated  from  one  another.  Power  msLY  be 
without  authority ;  as  in  successful  invasions,  that  have  no  just  K)un- 
dation.    Authority  may  be  without  power;  as  in  a  just  prince,  ex- 

Eelled  by  an  unjust  rebellion,  the  authority  resides  in  him,  though 
e  be  overpowered,  and  is  destitute  of  strength  to  support  and  exer- 
cise that  authority.  The  power  of  God  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
his  authority  ana  dominion,  but  his  strength  to  act ;  and  the  word  in 
the  text  properly  signifies  strength.^ 

2.  This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and  ordinate. 
Absolute,  IS  that  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  do  that  which  he 
will  not  do,  but  is  possible  to  be  done ;  ordinate,  is  that  power 
whereby  God  doth  that  which  he  hath  decreed  to  do,  that  is,  which 
he  hath  ordained  or  appointed  to  be  exercised  ;d  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power.  His  ordinate  power  is  a 
part  of  his  absolute ;  for  if  he  had  not  a  power  to  do  everjr  thing  that 
ne  could  will,  he  might  not  have  the  power  to  do  everything  that  he 
doth  will.  The  object  of  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possi- 
ble ;  such  things  that  imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  that  aie  not 
repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  to  be  done.  Those  things 
that  are  repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done  are  several,  as  to 
make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past.  As,  for  example,  the 
world  is  created ;  God  could  have  chose  whether  he  would  create 
the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dissolve  it ;  but 
after  it  was  created,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  etemallv 
true,  that  the  world  was  created,  and  that  it  was  dissolved ;  for  it  is 
impossible,  that  that  which  was  once  true,  should  ever  be  false :  if  it 
be  true  that  the  world  was  created,  it  will  forever  be  true  that  it  was 
created,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be  once  true  that 
God  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible  in  its  own  nature  to  be  true  that 
God  hath  not  decreed.  Some  things  are  repumant  to  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  nis  nature  to  die  and 

Sjrish ;  impossible  for  him,  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and  deceive, 
ut  of  this  hereafter ;  only  at  present  to  understand  the  object  of 
Gt>d's  absolute  power  to  be  things  possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature ; 
not  by  any  strength  in  themselves,  or  of  themselves ;  for  nothing 
hath  no  strength,  and  everything  is  nothing  before  it  comes  into 
being ;«  so  God,  by  his  absolute  power,  miglit  have  prevented  the 
sin  of  the  fidlen  angels,  and  so  have  preserved  them  in  their  first 
habitation.  He  might,  by  his  absolute  power,  have  restrained  the 
devil  from  tempting  of  Eve,  or  restrained  her  and  Adam  from  swal- 

•  "UTTTSJ  Sept.  aBevoc.  *  Scaliger,  Publ.  ExerciU  366,  §  8. 

•  EiitiuB  iu  Sent.  lib.  i.  dlst,  43.  §  2. 
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lowing  the  bait,  and  Joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  By  his  ab- 
solute  power,  God  mi^ht  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter  to  betray  his 
Master,  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed  Judas  in  the  same 
glorious  and  successful  service,  wherein  he  employed  Paul.  By  his 
absolute  power,  he  might  have  created  the  world  millions  of  years 
before  he  did  create  it,  and  can  reduce  it  into  its  empty  nothing  this 
moment.  This  the  Baptist  affirms,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  (meaning  the  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and  not 
the  people  which  came  out  to  him  out  of  Judea,  which  were  children 
of  Abraham)  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham"  (Matt.  iii.  9) ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it> 
but  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please.  But  now  the  object  of  his 
ordinate  power,  is  all  things  ordained  by  him  to  be  done,  all  things 
decreed  by  him ;  and  because  of  the  Divine  ordination  of  things, 
this  power  is  called  ordinate ;  and  what  is  thus  ordained  by  him  ne 
cannot  but  do,  because  of  his  unchangeableness.  Both  those  powers 
are  expressed  (Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54"),  "  My  Father  can  send  twelve 
legions  of  angels,"  there  is  his  absolute  power ;  "  but  how  then  shall 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  there  is  his  ordi- 
nate power.  As  his  power  is  free  from  any  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called 
absolute ;  as  it  is  joined  with  an  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  ordinate. 
His  absolute  power  is  necessary,  and  belongs  to  his  nature ;  his  ordi- 
nate power  is  free,  and  belongs  to  his  will ; — sl  power  guided  by  his 
will, — ^not,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  two  distinct  powers,  both 
belonging  to  his  nature,  but  the  latter  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
only  it  is  guided  by  his  will  and  wisdom. 

3.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  power  of  God  is  that  ability  and 
strength,  whereby  he  can  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  please ;  what- 
soever his  infinite  wisdom  can  direct,  and  whatsoever  the  infinite 
Surity  of  his  will  can  resolve.  Power,  in  the  primary  notion  of  it, 
oth  not  signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to  bring  a  thing  into  act ;  it 
is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  doth  actually  produce  a  thing :  as 
God  had  an  ability  to  create  before  he  did  create,  he  had  power  be- 
fore he  acted  that  power  without.  Power  notes  the  principle  of  the 
action,  and,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  act  itself.  Power  exercised 
and  diffused,  in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  in  its  particular  objects 
without,  is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is  infinite  in 
himself,  the  same  with  nis  essence,  and  is  indeed  himself:  by  his 
power  exercised  he  doth  whatsoever  he  actually  wills ;  but  by  the 
power  in  his  nature,  he  is  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  will. 
The  will  of  creatures  may  be,  and  is  more  extensive  than  their 
power ;  and  their  power  more  contracted  and  shortened  than  their 
will :  but,  as  the  prophet  saith,  ^*  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he 
will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvi.  10\  His  power  is  as  great  as  his 
will,  that  is,  whatsoever  can  faU  witiiin  the  verge  of  his  will,  falls 
within  the  compass  of  his  power.  Though  he  will  never  actually 
will  this  or  that,  yet  supposing  he  should  will  it,  he  is  able  to  per- 
form it :  so  that  you  must,  in  your  notion  of  Divine  power,  enlarge 
it  further  than  to  think  God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to 
do ;  but  that  he  hath  as  infinite  a  capacity  of  power  to  act,  as  he  hath 
an  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resolve.    Besides,  this  power  is  of  that 
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nature,  that  be  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases  without  difficulty,  with- 
out resistance ;  it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained,  frustrated/  As  be 
can  do  all  things  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he  can  do  all  things 
easily  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting :  what  in  human  artificers 
is  knowledge,  labor,  industry,  that  in  God  is  his  will ;  his  will  woiks 
without  labor ;  his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them.  Hands  and 
arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptions,  because  our  power  of 
acting  is  distinct  from  our  will ;  but  God's  power  of  acting  is  not 
really  distinct  from  his  will ;  it  is  sufficient  to  the  existence  of  a 
thing  that  God  wills  it  to  exist;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his 
will,  without  any  instruments.  He  needs  no  matter  to  work  upon, 
because  he  can  make  something  from  nothing ;  all  matter  owes  itself 
to  his  creative  power :  he  needs  no  time  to  work  in,  for  he  can  make 
time  when  he  pleases  to  begin  to  work  :  he  needs  no  copy  to  work 
by ;  himself  is  his  own  pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.  All  created 
agents  want  matter  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with,  copies 
to  work  by ;  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  their  minds,  or  the 
works  of  their  hands,  to  perfection :  but  the  power  of  God  needs 
none  of  these  things,  but  is  of  a  vast  and  incomprehensible  nature, 
beyond  all  these.  As  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  compass  of 
it,  so  itself  is  without  the  compass  of  every  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distinct  conception  from  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  God.  They  are  not  really  distinct,  but  according  to  our  con- 
ceptions. We  cannot  discourse  of  Divine  things,  without  observing 
some  proportion  of  them  with  human,  ascribing  unto  God  the  per- 
fections, sifted  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature.  In  us  there 
are  three  orders — of  understanding,  will,  power ;  and,  accordingly, 
three  acts,  counsel,  resolution,  execution ;  which,  though  they  arc 
distinct  in  us,  are  not  really  distinct  in  God.  In  our  conceptions,  the 
apprehension  of  a  thing  belongs  to  the  understanding  of  God  ;  de- 
termination, to  the  will  of  God ;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
execution,  to  the  power  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  regards  a 
thing  as  possible,  and  as  it  may  be  done ;  the  wisdom  of  God  re- 
gards a  thing  as  fit,  and  convenient  to  be  done ;  the  will  of  God  re- 
solves that  it  shall  be  done ;  the  power  of  God  is  the  application  of 
his  will  to  efiect  what  it  hath  resolved.  AVisdom  is  a  fixing  the 
being  of  things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their  several  beings ; 
power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  beings  upon  them.  His 
power  is  his  ability  to  act,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  director  of  his  ac- 
tion :  his  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides,  and  his  power  efiects.  His 
will  as  the  spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expressed  (Ps. 
cxv.  3).  "  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.  He  commanded, 
and  they  were  created"  (Ps.  cxl.  5) ;  and  all  three  expressed  (Eph.  i. 
11\  "  Who  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will :"  so  that  the  power  of  God  is  a  perfection,  as  it  were,  subor- 
dinate to  his  understanding  and  will,  to  execute  the  results  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wisdom  as  directing,  be- 
cause he  works  skilfully ;  to  his  will  as  moving  and  applying,  be- 
cause he  works  voluntarily  and  freely.  The  exercise  of  his  power 
depends  upon  his  will :  his  will  is  the  supreme  cause  of  everything 

'  Cra.  Syntag.  lib.  iii.  cnp.  17.  p.  Gil. 
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that  stands  up  in  time,  and  all  things  receive  a  being  as  he  wills 
them.  His  power  is  but  will  perpetually  working,  and  diffusing  it- 
self in  the  season  his  will  hath  fixed  from  eternity ;  it  is  his  eternal 
will  in  perpetual  and  successive  springs  and  streams  in  the  creatures; 
it  is  nothing  else  but  the  constant  efficacy  of  his  omnipotent  will. 
This  must  be  understood  of  his  ordinate  power ;  but  his  absolute 
power  is  larger  than  his  resolving  will :  for  though  the  Scripture 
tells  us,  "  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  will,"  yet  it  tells  us  not,  that 
he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  could :  he  can  do  things  that  he  will 
never  do.  Again,  his  power  is  distinguished  from  his  will  in  regard 
of  the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of  his  will :  his  will  was 
conversant  about  objects,  when  his  power  was  not  exercised  about 
them.  Creatures  were  the  objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  but  they 
were  not  from  eternity  the  effects  of  his  power.  His  purpose  to 
create  was  from  eternity,  but  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was  in 
time.  Now  this  execution  of  his  will  we  call  his  ordinate  power : 
his  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed  antecedent  to  his  power,  as  the 
counsel  and  resolve ;  as  the  cause  precedes  the  peribrmance  of  the 
purpose  as  the  effect.  Some  «  distinguish  his  power  from  his  under- 
standing and  will,  in  regard  that  his  understanding  and  will  are 
larger  than  his  absolute  power ;  for  God  understands  sins,  and  wills 
to  permit  them,  but  he  cannot  himself  do  any  evil  or  unjust  action, 
nor  have  a  power  of  doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  that 
Divine  power,  but  impotence ;  for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  per- 
fection of  power ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  things  unjust  and  evil,  is  a 
weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man  indeed  wills  many  things 
that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  understands  many  things  that  he 
is  not  able  to  effect ;  he  understands  much  of  the  creatures,  some- 
thing of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many 
moons,  yet  is  not  able  to  create  the  least  atom :  but  there  is  nothing 
that  belongs  to  power  but  God  understands,  and  is  able  to  effect.  To 
sum  this  up,  the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d 
is  the  copy  of  all,  and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  all. 

6.  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections 
of  his  nature,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  regard 
of  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of  his  nature.  1  put  them  both 
together. 

(1.)  It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of 
his  nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power  did 
not  step  in  to  execute  them !  His  mercy  would  be  a  feeble  pity,  if 
he  were  destitute  of  power  to  relieve ;  and  his  justice  a  slighted 
scarecrow,  without  power  to  punish ;  his  promises  an  empty  sound, 
without  power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness  is  the  beauty,  so 
power  is  the  life  of  all  his  attributes  in  their  exercise ;  and  as  holi- 
ness, so  power,  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to  all,  a  term  that  may  be 
given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerful  wisdom  to  attain  his  ends  with- 
out interruption  :  he  hath  a  powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  misery ; 
a  powerful  justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders :  he  hath  a  pow- 
erful truth  to  perform  his  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to  bestow  re- 
wards, and  inflict  penalties.     It  is  to  this  purpose  power  is  first  put 

8  Gomacheus. 
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in  the  two  things  which  the  Psalmist  had  heard  (Ps.  Ixii.  11,  12). 
"  Twice  have  I  heard,"  or  two  things  have  I  heard ;  first  power,  then 
mercy  and  justice,  included  in  that  expression,  "  Thou  renderest  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work:"  in  every  perfection  of  God  he 
heard  of  power.  This  is  the  arm,  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  which  all 
his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  they  would  appear  in  their 
glory ;  this  hands  them  to  the  world :  by  this  they  act,  in  this  they 
triumph.  Power  framed  every  stage  for  their  appearance  in  crea- 
tion, providence,  redemption. 

(2.)  It  is  of  a  larger  extent,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some 
other  attributes.  Power  doth  not  alway  suppose  an  object,  but  con- 
stitutes an  object  It  supposeth  an  object  in  the  act  of  preservation, 
but  it  makes  an  object  in  the  act  of  creation ;  but  mercy  supposeth 
an  object  miserable,  yet  doth  not  make  it  so.  Justice  supposeth  an 
object  criminal,  but  aoth  not  constitute  it  so :  mercy  supposeth  him 
miserable,  to  relieve  him ;  justice  supposeth  him  criminal,  to  punish 
him :  but  power  supposeth  not  a  thing  in  real  existence,  but  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  rather,  it  is  from  power  that  any  thing  hath  a  possibility, 
if  there  be  no  repugnancy  m  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Again,  power 
extends  further  than  either  mercy  or  justice.  Mercy  hath  particu- 
lar objects,  which  justice  shall  not  at  last  be  willing  to  punish ;  and 
justice  hath  particular  objects,  which  mercy  at  last  shall  not  be  will- 
ing to  refresh :  but  power  doth,  and  alway  will,  extend  to  the  ob- 
jects of  both  mercy  and  justice.  A  creature,  as  a  creature,  is 
neither  the  object  of  mercy  nor  justice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodness: 
a  creature,  as  innocent,  is  the  object  of  rewarding  goodness ;  a  crea- 
ture, as  miserable,  is  the  object  of  compassionate  mercy ;  a  creature, 
as  criminal,  is  the  object  of  revenging  justice :  but  all  of  them  the 
objects  of  power,,  in  conjunction  with  those  attributes  of  goodness, 
mercy,  ana  justice,  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  objects  that 
merey,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  exereise  tWlves 
about,  hath  a  possibility  and  an  actual  being  firom  this  perfection  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  power  first  frames  a  creature  in  a  capacity  of 
nature  lor  mercy  or  justice,  though  it  doth  not  give  an  immediate 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either.  Power  makes  man  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  so  confers  upon  him  a  nature  mutable,  which 
may  be  miserable  by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by  God's  justice; 
or  pitiable  by  God's  compassion,  and  relievable  by  God's  mercy : 
but  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  whereby  he  becomes  miserable  and 
punishable.  Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
states  of  a  creature.  As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  made,  it  is 
the  object  of  absolute  power ;  as  it  is  factibile,  or  ordered  to  be 
made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power :  as  a  thing  is  actually  made, 
and  brought  into  being,  it  is  the  object  of  preserving  power.  So 
that  power  doth  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God,  in  all 
ihcir  circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  When  mercy  ceaseth  to  relieve 
a  creature,  when  justice  ceaseth  to  punish  a  creature,  power  ceaseth 
not  to  preserve  a  creature.  The  blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  punishing  justice,  are  forever  maintained  by  power  in 
that  blessed  condition :  the  damned  in  hell,  that  are  cast  out  of  the 
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bosom  of  entreating  mercy,  are  forever  sustained  in  tlioee  remediless 
torments  by  the  Arm  of  rower. 

6.  This  power  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  not  distinct  frova  his  essence.  It  is  originally  and  essentially  in 
God.  The  strength  and  power  of  great  kings  is  originally  in  their 
people,  and  managed  and  ordered  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  for 
the  common  good.  Though  a  prince  hath  authority  in  his  person  to 
command,  yet  he  hath  not  sufl&cient  strength  in  his  person,  without 
the  assistance  of  others,  to  make  his  commands  to  be  obeyed.  He 
hath  not  a  single  strength  in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries 
and  kingdoms,  and  increase  the  ^umber  of  his  subjects :  he  must 
make  use  of  the  arms  of  his  own  subjects,  to  overrun  other  places, 
and  yoke  them  under  his  dominion :  but  the  power  of  all  thinea 
that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originaUjr  and  essentially  in  Goi 
It  is  not  derived  from  any  thing  without  him,  as  the  power  of  the 
greatest  potentates  in  the  world  is:  therefore  (Ps.  Ixii.  11)  it  is  said, 
"Power  belongs  unto  God,"  that  is,  solely  and  to  none  else.  He 
hath  a  power  to  make  his  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases ;  to 
create  worlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penalties,  without  call- 
ing in  the  strength  of  ms  creatures  to  his  aid.  The  strength  that 
the  subjects  of  a  mortal  prince  have,  is  not  derived  to  them  from 
the  prince,  though  the  exercise  of  it  for  this  or  that  end,  is  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince :  but  what  strength  so- 
ever any  thing  hath  to  act  as  a  means,  it  hath  from  the  power  of 
God  as  Creator,  as  well  as  whatsoever  authority  it  hath  to  act  is  from 
God,  as  a  Rector  and  Governor  of  the  world.  God  hath  a  strength 
to  act  without  means,  and  no  means  can  act  any  thing  without  nis 
power  and  strength  communicated  to  them.  As  the  clouds,  in  ver. 
8,  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds,  "  his  clouds :"  so  all  the 
strength  of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's  strength  and 
power  in  them :  a  drop  of  power  shot  down  from  heaven,  originally 
only  in  God.  Creatures  have  but  a  little  mite  of  power ;  somewhat 
communicated  to  them,  somewhat  kept  and  reserved  from  them,  of 
what  they  are  capable  to  possess.  They  have  limited  natures,  and 
therefore  a  limited  sphere  of  activity.  Clothes  can  warm  us,  but 
not  feed  us ;  bread  can  nourish  us,  but  not  clothe  us.  One  plant 
hath  a  medicinal  quality  against  one  disease,  another  against  an- 
other ;  but  God  is  the  possessor  of  universal  power,  the  common 
exchequer  of  this  mighty  treasure.  He  acta  by  creatures,  as  not 
needing  their  power,  but  deriving  power  to  them :  what  he  acts  by 
them,  he  could  act  himself  without  them :  and  what  they  act  as 
fix)m  themselves,  is  derived  to  them  from  him  through  invisible  chan- 
nels. And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  because  power  is  essentially  in 
God,  more  operations  of  God  are  possible  than  are  exerted.  And 
as  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
It  belongs  to  God  in  regard  of  the  inconceivable  excellency  and 
activity  of  his  essence.**  And  omnipotent  is  nothing  but  the  Divine 
essence  efficacious  ad  extra.  It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the 
immediate  principle  of  operation :  as  the  power  of  enlightening  in 
the  sun,  and  the  power  of  heating  in  the  nre,  are  not  things  distmct 

^  Ratione  summA  actuaUtatis  eBSCDtiie.    Suarez,  Vol,  I.  pp.  150,  161. 
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from  the  nature  of  them;  but  the  nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  fire  bringeth  forth  heat.  The  power  of 
acting  is  the  same  with  the  substance  of  God,  though  the  action 
from  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If  the  power  of 
God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then  compounded  of 
substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the  most  simple  oeing.  As 
when  the  understanding  is  informed  in  several  parts  of  knowledge, 
it  is  skilled  in  the  government  of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this 
or  that  art :  it  learns  mathematics,  philosophy ;  this,  or  that  science. 
The  imderstanding  hath  a  power  to  do  this ;  but  this  power,  where- 
by it  learns  those  excellent  things,  and  brings  forth  excellent  births, 
is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  the  understanding  itself;  we  may  rather 
call  it  the  understanding  powerful,  than  the  power  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  so  we  may  rather  say,  God  powerful,  than  say,  the 
power  of  God ;  because  ms  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
From  both  these,  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  incommuni- 
cable to  anv  creature ;  no  creature  can  inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction toT  any  creature  to  have  the  essence  of  God.  This  om- 
nipotence is  a  peculiar  right  of  God,  wherein  no  creature  can  share 
with  him.  To  be  omnipotent  ^  to  be  essentially  God.  And  for  a 
creature  to  be  omnipotent,  is  for  a  creature  to  iJe  its  own  Creator. 
It  being  therefore  the  same  with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  it  can- 
not be  communicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  the  Lutherans 
say  it  is,  without  the  communication  of  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanity,  but 
Deity.  If  omnipotence  were  commimicated  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  essence  of  God  were  also  communicated  to  his  humanity, 
and  then  eternity  would  be  communicated.  BUs  humanity  then  was 
not  given  him  in  time ;  his  humanity  would  be  uncompounded,  that 
is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his  soul  no  soul.  Omnipotence  is 
essentially  in  God ;  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  it  is 
his  essence,  omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  thin^ 

7.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  power  is  infinite  (Eph.  i.  19) ; 
"  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,"  &c.  "  according  to 
the  working  of  his  mighty  power."  God  were  not  omnipotent,  un- 
less his  power  were  iniimte ;  for  a  finite  power  is  a  limited  power, 
and  a  limited  power  cannot  efiect  everything  that  is  possible. 
Nothing  can  be  too  difficult  for  the  Divine  power  to  effect ;  lie  hath 
a  fullness  of  power,  an  exceeding  strength,  above  all  human  capa- 
cities ;  it  is  a  "  mighty  power"  (Eph.  i.  19),  "  able  to  do  above  all  that 
we  can  ask  or  think"  (Eph.  iiL  20) :  that  which  he  acts,  is  above  the 
power  of  any  creature  to  act.  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bring- 
mg  thin^  forth  from  nothing.  No  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this 
prerogative  of  power.  Man  indeed  can  carve  various  forms,  and 
erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but  from  pre-existent  matter.  Every 
artificer  hath  tne  matter  brought  to  his  hand,  he  only  brings  it  forth 
in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thing  from  another,  but 
create  nothing,  but  sever  those  things  which  were  before  compacted 
and  crudled  together:  but  when  God  speaks  a  powerful  word, 
nothing  begins  to  be  something :  things  stand  forth  from  the  womb 
of  nothing,  and  obey  his  mighty  command,  and  take  what  forms  he 
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is  pleased  to  ^ve  them.  The  creating  one  thing,  though  never  ao 
smiall  and  minute,  as  the  least  fly,  cannot  be  but  bj  an  infinite 
power ;  much  less  can  the  producing  of  such  variety  we  see  in  the 
world.  His  power  is  infinite,  in  regard  it  cannot  be  resisted  by 
anything  that  he  hath  made ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  by  anything 
he  can  will  to  make.  "  His  greatness  is  unsearchable"  (rs.  cxlv.  8). 
It  is  a  greatness,  not  of  quantity,  but  equality.  The  greatness  of 
his  power  hath  no  end :  it  is  a  vanity  to  im^ine  any  limits  can  be 
affixed  to  it,  or  that  any  creature  can  say,  ^'  Hitherto  it  can  go,  and 
no  further."  It  is  al)ove  all  conception,  all  inquisition  of  any 
created  understanding.  No  creature  ever  had,  nor  ever  can  have, 
that  strength  of  wit  and  understanding,  to  conceive  the  extent  of 
his  powen  and  how  ma^ificently  he  can  work. 

First,  His  essence  is  mfinite.  As  in  a  finite  subject  there  is  a 
finite  virtue,  so  in  an  infinite  subject  there  must  be  an  infinite  virtue. 
Where  the  essence  is  limited,  the  power  is  so  :>  where  the  essence  is 
unlimited,  the  power  knows  no  bounds.^  Among  creatures,  the 
more  excellency  of  being  and  form  anything  hath,  the  more  activity, 
vigor,  and  power  it  hath,  to  work  according  to  its  nature.  The  sun 
hath  a  mighty  power  to  warm,  enlighten,  and  fiructif^,  above  what 
the  stars  have ;  because  it  hath  a  vaster  body,  more  intense  degrees 
of  light,  heat,  and  vigoi:.  Now,  if  you  conceive  the  sim  made 
much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  proportionablv  have  greater  de- 
grees of  power  to  heat  and  enlighten  than  it  hath  now :  and  were 
it  possible  to  have  an  infinite  heat  and  light,  it  would  infinitely  heat 
and  enlighten  other  things ;  for  everything  is  able  to  act  according 
to  the  measures  of  its  being :  therefore,  since  the  essence  of  God  is 
unquestionably  infinite,  his  power  of  acting  must  be  so  also.  His 
power  (as  was  said  before)  is  one  and  the  same  with  his  essence: 
and  though  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  to  more  objects  than 
his  power,  because  he  knows  all  evils  of  sin,  which  because  of  his 
holmess  he  cannot  commit,  yet  it  is  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge, 
because  it  is  as  much  one  with  his  essence,  as  his  knowledge  and 
wisdom  is :  for  as  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  God  is  nothing  but 
the  essence  of  God,  knowing^  so  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  the 
essence  of  God,  abU. 

The  objects  of  Divine  power  are  innumerable.  The  objects  of 
Divine  power  are  not  essentiallv  infinite ;  and  therefore  we  must 
not  measure  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  by  an  ability  to  make 
an  infinite  bein^;  because  there  is  an  incapacity  in  any  created 
thing  to  be  infimte ;  for  to  be  a  creature  and  to  be  infinite ;  to  be 
infinite  and  yet  made,  is  a  contradiction.  To  be.  infinite,  and  to  be 
God,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Nothing  can  be  infinite  but  God ; 
nothing  but  Ck)d  is  infinite.  But  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  be- 
cause it  can  produce  infinite  effects,  or  innumerable  thin^,  such  as 
surpass  the  arithmetic  of  a  creature ;  nor  yet  doth  the  infiniteness 
consLBt  simply  in  producing  innumerable  effects ;  for  that  a  finite 
cause  can  produce.  Fire  can,  by  its  finite  and  limited  heat,  bum 
numberless  combustible  things  and  parcels ;  and  the  imderstanding 
of  man  hath  an  infinite  number  of  thoughts  and  acts  of  inteUectioni 

(*)  Or^catiiXMt  Mqamitiir  eawwntiain.       if)  AqaiiL  Fvt  1  Qik  26.  Artica. 
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and  tlioughtB  diflferent  from  one  another.  Who  can  number  the 
imaginations  of  his  fancy,  and  thoughts  of  his  mind,  the  space  of 
one  month  or  year?  much  less  of  forty  or  an  hundred  years ;  yet  all 
these  thoughts  are  about  things  that  are  in  being,  or  have  a  founda- 
tion in  things  that  are  in  being.  But  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power 
consists  in  an  ability  to  produce  infinite  efiects,  formally  distinct, 
and  diverse  from  one  another ;  such  as  never  had  being,  such  as  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  conceive :  "  Able  to  do  above  what  we  can 
think"  (Eph.  iii.  20).  And  whatsoever  God  hath  made,  or  is  able  to 
make,  he  is  able  to  make  in  an  infinite  manner,  by  calling  them  to 
stand  forth  firom  nothing.  To  produce  innumerable  efiects  of  dis- 
tinct natures,  and  from  so  distant  a  term  as  nothing,  is  an  argument 
of  infinite  power.  Now,  that  the  objects  of  Divine  power  are  in- 
numerable, appears,  because  God  can  do  infinitely  more  than  he 
hath  done,  or  will  do.  Nothing  that  God  hath  done  can  enfeeble 
pr  dull  his  power;  there  still  resides  in  him  an  ability  beyond  all 
the  settled  contrivances  of  his  imderstanding  and  resolves  of  his 
will,  which  no  effects  which  he  hath  wrought  can  drain  and  put  to 
a  stand.  As  he  can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt. 
iiL  9) ;  so  with  the  same  mighty  word,  whereby  he  made  one  world, 
he  can  make  infinite  numbers  of  worlds  to  be  the  monuments  of 
his  glory.  After  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxii.  17),  had  spoke  of 
Goos  power  in  creation,  he  adds,  "  And  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for 
thee."  For  one  world  that  he  hath  made,  he  can  create  millions : 
for  one  star  which  he  hath  beautified  the  heavens  with,  he  could 
have  garnished  it  with  a  thousand,  and  multiplied,  if  he  had 
pleased,  every  one  of  those  into  millions,  "for  he  can  call  things  that 
are  not"  (Bom.  iv.  17) ;  not  some  things,  but  all  things  possible.  The 
barren  womb  of  notning  can  no  more  resist  his  power  now  to  educe 
a  world  from  it,  than  it  could  at  first :  no  doubt,  but  for  one  angel 
which  he  hath  made,  he  could  make  many  worlds  of  angels.  He 
that  made  one  with  so  much  case,  as  by  a  word,  cannot  want  power 
to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word.  The  word  that  was  not 
too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too  weak  to  make  multitudes.  K 
firom  one  man  he  hath,  in  a  way  of  nature,  multiplied  so  many  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  covered  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth ;  he  could,  in  a  supernatural  way,  by  one  word,  multiply  as 
manjr  more.  "  It  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  life  (Job. 
xxxiii.  4).  He  can  create  infinite  species  ana  kin(fi  of  creatures 
more  than  he  hath  created,  more  variety  of  forms :  for  since  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  greatness,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  number- 
less possible  effects  of  his  power.  The  understanding  of  man  can 
conceive  numberless  things  possible  to  be,  more  than  have  been  or 
shall  be.  And  shall  we  imagine,  that  a  finite  understanding  of  a 
creature  hath  a  greater  omnipotency  to  conceive  things  possible, 
than  God  hath  to  produce  things  possible?  When  the  understand- 
ing of  man  is  tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be  concluded, 
that  the  power  of  God  extends,  not  only  to  what  can  be  conceived, 
but  infinitely  beyond  the  measures  of  a  finite  faculty.  "Touching 
the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out ;  he  is  excellent  in  power 
and  in  judgment"  (Job  xxxvL  23).     For  the  understanding  or  man, 
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in  its  conceptions  of  more  kind  of  creatures,  is  limited  to  those 
creatures  which  are:  it  cannot,  in  its  own  imagination,  conceive 
anything  but  what  hath  some  foundation  in  and  from  something 
already  in  being.  It  may  frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up 
of  a  lion,  a  horse,  an  ox ;  but  all  those  parts  whereof  its  conception 
is  made,  have  distinct  beings  in  the  world,  though  not  in  that  com- 
position as  his  mind  mixes  and  joins  them ;  but  no  question  but 
God  can  create  creatures  that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind 
of  creatures  yet  in  being.  It  is  certain  that  if  God  only  knows 
those  things  which  he  hath  done,  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things 
possible  to  be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite ;  so  if  he 
could  do  no  more  than  what  he  hath  done,  his  power  would  be 
finite. 

(1.)  Creatures  have  a  power  to  act  about  more  objects  than  they 
do.  The  understanding  of  man  can  frame  from  one  principle  of 
truth,  many  conclusions  and  inferences  more  than  it  doth.  Why 
cannot,  then,  the  power  of  God  frame  from  one  first  matter,  an  infi- 
nite number  of  creatures  more  than  have  been  created?  The 
Almightiness  of  God  in  producing  real  efiects,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
understanding  of  man  in  drawing  out  real  truths.  An  artificer  that 
makes  a  watch,  supposing  his  life  and  health,  can  make  many  more 
of  a  different  form  ana  motion;  and  a  limner  can  draw  many 
draughts,  and  frame  many  pictures  with  a  new  variety  of  colors,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  his  fancy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require 
a  pre-existent  matter  framed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  more, 
who  can  raise  beautiful  structures  from  nothing.  As  long  as  men 
have  matter,  they  can  diversify  the  matter,  and  make  new  figures 
fixjm  it ;  so  long  as  there  is  nothinff,  God  can  produce  out  of  that 
nothing  whatsoever  he  pleases.  We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  crea- 
tures. A  spark  of  fire  hath  a  vast  power  in  it :  it  will  kindle  other 
things,  increase  and  enlarge  itself;  nothing  can  be  exempt  from  the 
active  force  of  it.  It  will  alter,  by  consuming  or  refinmg,  whatso- 
ever you  ofier  to  it.  It  will  reach  all,  and  refuse  none ;  and  by  the 
eflficacious  power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which  we  see  in  metals, 
are  brought  forth;  when  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of 
things,  stdl  add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength  ;  yea,  the  vigor 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it  catcheth,  the  more 
fiercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  you  cannot  suppose  an  end  of  its 
operation,  or  a  decrease  of  its  strength,  as  long  as  you  can  conceive 
its  duration  and  continuance :  this  must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of 
that  infinite  power  which  is  in  God.  Take  another  instance,  in  the 
sun :  it  hath  power  every  year  to  produce  flowers  and  plants  fix)m 
the  earth ;  and  is  as  able  to  produce  them  now,  as  it  was  at  the  first 
lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  that  sphere  wherein  it  moves.  And  if 
there  were  no  kind  oi  flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the  sun  hath 
a  power  residing  in  it,  ever  since  its  first  creation,  to  afibrd  the  same 
warmth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth.  What- 
soever you  can  conceive  the  sun  to  be  able  to  ao  in  regard  of  plants, 
that  can  God  do  in  regard  of  worlds ;  produce  more  worlds  than  the 
sun  doth  plants  every  year,  without  weariness,  without  languishment 
The  sxm  is  able  to  influence  more  things  than  it  doth,  and  produce 
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numberless  effects ;  but  it  doth  not  do  so  mucb  as  it  is  able  to  do, 
because  it  wants  matter  to  work  upon.  God,  therefore,  who  wants 
no  matter,  can  do  much  more  than  he  doth ;  he  can  either  act  by 
second  causes  if  there  were  more,  or  make  more  second  causes  if  he 
pleased. 

(2.)  God  is  the  most  firee  agent.  Every  free  agent  can  do  more 
than  he  will  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than  ordi- 
narily he  doth  will  to  do.  God  is  most  free,  as  being  the  spring  of 
liberty  in  other  creatures ;  he  acts  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  motions  of  the  wind ;  and,  therefore,  is 
not  determined  to  those  things  which  he  hath  already  called  forth 
into  the  world.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise  in  contrivance,  he  could 
contrive  more  than  he  hath,  and  therefore,  can  effect  more  than  he 
hath  effected.  He  doth  not  act  to  the  extent  of  his  power  upon  all 
occasions.  It  is  according  to  his  will  that  he  works  (Eph.  i.).  It  is 
not  according  to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of 
his  will,  but  not  the  rule  of  his  will.  His  power  is  not  the  rule  of 
his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the 
light  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  that  direct  his  will ; 
and  therefore  his  power  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  actual  ^dlL 
No  doubt,  but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced  that  world  which 
he  took  six  days'  time  to  frame ;  he  could  have  drowned  the  old 
world  at  once,  without  prolonging  the  time  till  the  revolution  of 
forty  days ;  he  was  not  umited  to  such  a  term  of  time  by  any  weak- 
ness, but  by  the  determination  of  his  own  will.  God  doth  not  do 
the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is 
convenient  to  do,  according  to  the  end  which  he  hath  proposed  to 
himself.  Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  could  have  asked  legions  oi  angels  ; 
and  God,  as  a  sovereign,  could  have  sent  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  53). 
God  could  raise  the  dead  every  day  if  he  pleased,  but  he  doth  not : 
he  could  heal  every  diseased  person  in  a  moment,  but  he  doth  not 
As  God  can  will  more  than  he  doth  actually  wUl,  so  he  can  do  more 
than  he  hath  actually  done ;  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  he 
can  will  more  worlds,  and  therefore  can  create  more  worlds.  KGod 
hath  not  ability  to  do  more  than  he  will  do,  he  then  can  do  no  more 
than  what  he  actually  hath  done ;  and  then  it  wiU  follow,  that  he  is 
not  a  free,  but  a  natural  and  necessary  agent,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed of  God. 

Second.  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  action.  As  he  can 
[iroduce  numberless  objects  above  what  he  hath  produced,  so  he 
could  produce  them  more  magnificently  than  he  hath  made  themu 
As  he  never  works  to  the  extent  of  his  power  in  regard  of  things,  so 
neither  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting ;  for  he  never  acts  so  but 
he  could  act  in  a  higher  and  perfecter  manner. 

(1.)  His  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  the  independency  of  action: 
l>e  wants  no  instnmient  to  act.  W  hen  there  was  nothing  but  Gx)d, 
there  was  no  cause  of  action  but  God ;  when  there  was  nothing  in 
being  but  God,  there  could  be  no  instrumental  cause  of  the  being  of 
an^rthing.  God  can  perfect  his  action  without  dependence  on  any 
thmg  ;^  and  to  be  simply  independent,  is  to  be  simply  infinite.     In 

^  8uAref»  Vol  I«  de  Deo.  p.  161. 
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tills  respect  it  is  a  power  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  though 
you  conceive  a  creature  in  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  it  is.  A 
creature  cannot  cease  to  be  dependent,  but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  crea- 
ture ;  to  be  a  creature  and  independent,  are  terms  repugnant  to  one 
another. 

(2.)  But  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  consists  in  an  ability  to 
give  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  everything  which  he  hath  made. 
As  his  power  is  infinite  extensive,  in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects he  can  bring  into  bein^,  so  it  is  infinite  intensive,  in  regard  of 
the  manner  of  operation,  and  the  endowments  he  can  bestow  upon 
them.™     Some  things,  indeed,  God  doth  so  perfect,  that  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  added  to  them.^    As 
the  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  united  more  gloriously  than  to  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  cannot  be 
conferred  upon  it.    Nor  can  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have  a  nobler 
object  of  vision  and  fruition  than  God  himself,  the  infinite  Being:  no 
higher  than  the  enjoyment  of  himself  can  be  conferred  upon  a  "crea- 
ture, respeciu  termini.     This  is  not  want  of  power;  he  cannot  be 
greater,   because  he  is  greatest;  not  better,  because  he  is  best: 
nothing  can  be  more  than  infinite.     But  as  to  the  things  which  Goa 
hath  made  in  the  world,  he  could  have  given  them  other  manner  of 
being  than  they  have,     A  human  understanding  may  improve  a 
thought  or  conclusion ;  strengthen  it  with  more  and  more  force  of 
reason ;  and  adorn  it  with  richer  and  richer  elegancy  of  language : 
why,  then,  may  not  the  Divine  providence  produce  a  world  more 
perfect  and  excellent  than  this  ?     He  that  mates  a  plain  vessel,  can 
embellish  it  more,  engrave  more  figures  upon  it,  according  to  the 
capacitv  of  the  subject :  and  cannot  God  do  so  much  more  with  his 
works  f     Could  not  God  have  made  this  world  of  a  larger  quantity, 
and  the  sun  of  a  greater  bulk  and  proportionable  strength,  to  influ- 
ence a  bigger  world  ?  so  that  this  world  would  have  been  to  another 
that  God- might  have  made,  as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a  star 
to  another  sun  that  he  might  have  kindled.    He  could  have  made 
every  star  a  sun,  every  spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a 
flower,  every  soul  an  angel.    And  though  the  angels  be  perfect 
creatures,  and  inexpressibly  more  glorious  than  a  visible  creature, 
yet  who  can  imagine  God  so  confined,  that  he  cannot  create  a  more 
exejcUent  kind,  and  endow  those  which  he  hath  made  with  excellen- 
cy of  a  higher  rank  than  he  invested  them  with  at  the  first  moment 
of  their  creation?    Without  question  God  might  have  given  the 
meaner  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put  them  into  another  ' 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  good  and  more  aifPusive  usefulness  in 
the  world.     What  is  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  (Mai.  ii.  15)  in  an- 
other case,  may  be  used  in  this :  "  Yet  had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit" 
The  capacity  of  every  creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  God; 
for  no  work  of  his  in  the  world  doth  equal  his  power,  as  nothing 
that  he  hath  framed  doth  equal  his  wisdom.     The  same  matter  which 
is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  beast,  is  the  matter  of  a  plant  and 
flower;  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  so  was  capable  of 
a  higher  form  and  higher  perfections;  than  God  hath  been  pleased 

»  Becan.  Sum.  TheoL  p.  82.  ■  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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to  bestow  upon  it  And  he  had  power  to  bestow  that  perfection  on 
one  part  of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  another 
part.  K  God  cannot  make  things  in  a  greater  perfection,  there 
must  be  some  limitation  of  him :  he  cannot  be  limited  by  another, 
because  nothing  is  superior  to  God.  If  limited  by  himself,  that  limi- 
tion  is  not  from  a  want  of  power,  but  a  want  of  will.  He  can,  by 
his  own  power,  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt.  iii.  9) : 
he  could  alter  the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them  into  human 
bodies,  dignify  them  with  rational  souls,  inspire  those  souls  with  such 
graces  that  may  render  them  the  children  of  Abraham.  But  for  the 
more  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  this  power,  we  may  observe, 

p..]  That  though  God  can  make  everything  with  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  being.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  made  infinite,  because  no  creature  can  be  made  God. 
No  creature  can  be  so  improved  as  to  equal  the  goodness  and  per- 
fection of  God;o  yet  there  is  no  creature  but  we  may  conceive  a 
possibility  of  its  being  made  more  perfect  in  that  rank  of  a  creature 
than  it  is :  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower  or  plant  to  have  greater 
beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted  to  it  by  Divine  power,  without 
rearing  it  so  high  as  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature. 
Whatsoever  perfections  may  be  added  by  God  to  a  creature,  are  still 
finite  perfections ;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellences  can  never 
amoimt  to  the  value  and  honor  of  infinite :  as  if  you  add  one  number 
to  another  as  high  as  you  can,  as  much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can 
contain,  you  can  never  make  the  numbers  really  infinite,  though 
they  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability  of  any  human  under- 
standing to  count  them.  The  finite  condition  of  the  creature  suflfers 
it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite  perfection.  God  is  so  great,  so 
excellent,  that  it  is  his  perfection  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the  defect 
is  in  the  creature,  whicn  cannot  be  elevated  to  such  a  pitch ;  as  you 
can  never  make  a  gallon  measure  to  hold  the  quantity  of  a  butt,  or 
a  butt  the  quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  fulness  of  the  sea. 

[2.]  Though  God  hath  a  power  to  furnish  every  creature  with 

freater  and  nobler  perfections  than  he  hath  bestowed  upon  it,  yet 
e  hath  framed  all  things  in  the  perfectest  manner,  and  most  con- 
venient to  that  end  for  which  he  intended  them.  Everything  is 
endowed  with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suitable  to  God's  end  in 
creation,  though  not  in  the  best  manner  for  itself.?  In  regard  of  the 
universal  end,  there  cannot  be  a  better ;  for  God  himself  is  the  end 
of  all  things,  who  is  the  Supreme  Goodness.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively  best, 
or  optimus;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  his 
gooaness  or  justice,  according  to  the  behaviors  of  his  creatures.  Man 
doth  not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can  put  forth  in  the 
means  he  useth  to  attain  such  an  end,  but  the  suitableness  of  them 
to  his  main  design,  and  so  fits  and  marahals  them  to  his  grand  pur- 
pose. Had  God  only  created  things  that  are  most  excellent,  he  had 
created  only  angels  and  men ;  how,  then,  would  his  wisdom  have 
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been  conspicuous  in  other  works  in  the  subordination  and  subser- 
viency of  them  to  one  another?  God  therefore  determined  his  power 
by  his  ^dsdom :  and  though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made 
every  creature  better,  yet  his  ordinate  power,  which  in  everjr  step 
w^as  regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  everjrthing  best  for  his  designed 
intention.*!  A  musician  hath  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself,  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not 
do  it,  because  the  intended  melody  would  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it 
were  not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the  instrument ;  a  discord 
would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which  the  lutenist  designed.  God, 
in  creation,  observed  the  proportions  of  nature:  he  can  make  a 
spider  as  strong  as  a  lion ;  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  which 
he  hath  settled.,  it  is  not  convenient  that  a  creature  of  so  small  a 
compass  should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  The  absolute 
power  of  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  for  Christ  as  glorious  as 
that  he  had  after  his  resurrection ;  but  that  had  not  been  agreeable 
to  the  end  designed  in  his  humiliation :  and,  therefore,  God  acted 
most  perfectly  by  his  ordinate  power,  in  giving  him  a  body  that 
wore  the  livery  of  our  infirmities.  God's  power  is  alway  regulated 
by  his  wisdom  and  will ;  and  though  it  produceth  not  what  is  most 
perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most  perfect  and  decent  in  relation  to 
the  end  he  fixed.  And  so  in  his  providence,  though  he  could  rack 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring  about  his  ends  in  a  more  mirac- 
ulous way  and  astonishment  to  mortals,  yet  his  power  is  usually  and 
ordinarily  confined  by  his  will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being, 
to  such  ends  which  he  aims  at  in  their  conduct,  without  violencing 
their  nature. 

S3.]  Though  God  hath  an  absolute  power  to  make  more  worlds, 
[  infinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and  to  render  every  creature 
a  higher  mark  of  his  power,  •yet  in  regard  of  his  decree  to  the  con- 
trary, he  cannot  do  it.  He  hath  a  physical  power,  but  after  his  re- 
solve to  the  contrary,  not  a  moral  power :  the  exercise  of  his  power 
is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  but  not  the  essence  of  his  power.  The 
decree  of  God  takes  not  away  any  power  from  God,  because  the 
power  of  God  is  his  own  essence,  and  incapable  of  change ;  and  is 
as  great  physically  and  essentially  after  his  decree,  as  it  was  before ; 
only  his  will  hath  put  in  a  bar  to  the  demonstration  of  all  that  power 
which  he  is  able  to  exercise.'  As  a  prince  that  can  raise  100,000 
men  for  an  invasion,  raises  only  20  or  30,000 ;  he  here,  by  his  order, 
limits  his  power,  but  doth  not  divest  himself  of  his  authority  and 
power  to  raise  the  whole  number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if  he 
pleases :  the  power  of  God  hath  more  objects  than  his  decree  hath ; 
but  since  it  is  his  perfection  to  be  immutable,  and  not  to  change  his 
decree,  he  cannot  morally  put  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  objects, 
which,  as  it  is  essentially  m  him,  he  hath  ability  to  do.  God  hath 
decreed  to  save  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge  unbelievers 
to  everlasting  perdition :  he  cannot  morally  damn  the  first,  or  save 
the  latter;  yet  ne  hath  not  divested  himself  of  his  absolute  power  to 
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gave  all  or  damn  all.*  Or  suppose  God  hath  decreed  not  to  create 
more  worlds  than  this  we  are  now  in,  doth  his  decree  weaken  his 
strength  to  create  more  if  he  pleased?  His  not  creating  more  is  not 
a  want  of  strength,  but  a  want  of  will :  it  is  an  act  of  lioerty,  not  an 
act  of  impotency.  As  when  a  man  solemnly  resolves  not  to  walk  in 
such  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  deprives  him  not 
of  his  natural  strength  to  walk  thither,  but  fortifies  ms  will  against 
using  his  strength  m  any  such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will  of 
God  hath  set  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  doth  not  in- 
fringe that  absolute  power  which  still  resides  in  his  nature :  he  is 
girded  about  with  more  power  than  he  puts  forth  (Ps.  Ixv.  6). 

[4.]  As  the  power  of  God  is  infinite  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in 
regard  of  the  oDJects,  in  regard  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  regard  of 
duration.  The  apostle  calls  it  "  an  eternal  power"  (Rom.  i.  20).  His 
eternal  power  is  collected  and  concluded  from  the  things  that  are 
made :  they  must  needs  be  the  products  of  some  Being  which  con- 
tains truly  in  itself  all  power,  who  wrought  them  without  engines, 
without  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  this  power  must  be  infinite,  and 
possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue  of  acting.  K  it  be  eternal,  it  must 
be  infinite,  and  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  what  is  eternal  hath 
no  bounds.  K  it  be  eternal,  and  not  limited  by  time,  it  must  be 
infinite,  and  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  finite  object :  his  power 
never  begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be ;  it  cannot  languish ;  men 
are  fain  to  unbend  themselves,  and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit 
their  tired  spirits :  but  the  power  of  God  is  perpetually  vigorous, 
without  any  mterrupting  qualm  (Isa.  xl.  28) :  "  Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heara,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?"  That  might 
which  suffered  no  diminution  from  eternity,  but  hatched  so  great  a 
world  by  brooding  ^jpon  nothing,  will  not  suffer  any  dimness  or  de- 
crease to  eternity.  This  power  being  the  same  witn  his  essence,  is 
as  durable  as  his  essence,  and  resides  for  ever  in  his  nature. 

8.  The  eighth  consideration,  for  the  right  understanding  of  this 
attribute,  the  impossibility  of  God's  doing  some  things,  is  no  in- 
fringing of  his  almightiness,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  it.  It  is 
granted  that  some  tmngs  God  cannot  do ;  or,  rather,  as  Aquinas  and 
others,  it  is  better  to  say,  such  things  cannot  be  done,  than  to  say 
that  God  cannot  do  them ;  to  remove  all  kind  of  imputation  or  re- 
flection of  weakness  on  God,^  and  because  the  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  those  things  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  Some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature.  Such  are  all 
those  things  which  imply  a  contradiction ;  as  for  a  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  sun  to  shine,  and  not  to  shine  at 
the  same  moment  of  time ;  for  a  creature  to  act,  and  not  to  act  at  the 
same  instant :  one  of  those  parts  must  be  false ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  sun  shines  this  moment,  it  must  be  false  to  say  it  doth  not  shine. 
So  it  is  impossible  that  a  rational  creature  can  be  without  reason : 
'Tis  a  contradiction  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  yet  want  that 
which  is  essential  to  a  rational  creature.  So  it  is  impossible  that  the 
will  of  man  can  be  compelled,  because  liberty  is  the  essence  of  the 
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will ;  wliile  it  is  will  it  cannot  be  constrained ;  and  if  it  be  constrained, 
it  ceaseth  to  be  will.  God  cannot  at  one  time  act  as  the  author  of 
the  will  and  the  destroyer  of  the  will.«>  It  is  impossible  that  vice 
and  virtue,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  should  be  the  same 
thing.  Those  things  admit  not  of  a  conception  in  any  understand- 
ing. Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  subject ;  as  for  a  creature  to  be  made  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, to  preserve  itself  without  the  Divine  concourse  and  assistance. 
So  a  brute  cannot  be  taken  into  communion  with  God,  and  to  ever- 
lasting spiritual  blessedness,  because  the  nature  of  a  brute  is  incapa- 
ble of  such  an  elevation :  a  rational  creature  only  can  understand 
and  relish  spiritual  delights,  and  is  capable  to  enjoy  God,  and  have 
communion  with  him.  Indeed,  God  may  change  the  nature  of  a 
brute,  and  bestow  such  faculties  of  understanding  and  will  upon  it, 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  such  a  blessedness ;  but  then  it  is  no  more 
a  brute,  but  a  rational  creature :  but,  while  it  remains  a  brute,  the 
excellency  of  the  nature  of  God  doth  not  admit  of  communion  with 
such  a  suDJect ;  so  that  this  is  not  for  want  of  power  in  God,  but  be- 
cause of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature :  to  suppose  that  God  could  make 
a  contradiction  true,  is  to  make  himself  false,  and  to  do  just  nothing. 

2.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  nature  and  being  of  God. 
As  to  die,  implies  a  flat  repugnance  to  the  nature  of  God ;  to  be  able 
to  die,  is  to  be  able  to  be  cashiered  out  of  being.  K  God  were  able 
to  deprive  himself  of  life,  he  might  then  cease  to  be :  he  were  not 
then  a  necessary,  but  an  uncertam,  contingent  being;  and  could  not 
be  said  only  to  have  immortality,  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  He  can- 
not die  who  is  life  itself,  and  necessarily  existent ;  he  cannot  grow 
old  or  decay,  because  he  cannot  be  measured  by  time :  and  this  is 
no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  perfection  of  power.  His  power  is 
that  whereby  he  remains  forever  fixed  in  his  own  everlasting  being. 
That  cannot  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
which  all  mankind  count  a  part  of  weakness  in  themselves :  God  is 
omnipotent,  because  he  is  not  impotent ;  and  if  he  could  die,  he 
woula  be  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  death  is  the  feebleness  of  na- 
ture. It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  impotence  to  cease  to  be :  who 
would  count  it  a  part  of  ommpotency  to  disenable  himself,  and  sink 
into  nothing  and  not  being?  The  impossibility  for  God  to  die  is 
not  a  fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence ;  this  would  bea  strange 
way  of  arguing :  a  tning  is  not  powerful,  because  it  is  not  feeble, 
ana  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful,  for  death  is  a  cessation  of  all 
power.  God  is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  will,  not  in  suffering 
what  he  will  not.*  To  die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passive  power ;  a 
defect  of  a  power :  God  is  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish.  Some 
things  are  mipossible  to  that  eminency  of  nature  which  he  hath 
above  all  creatures ;  as  to  walk,  sleep,  feed,  these  are  imperfections 
belonging  to  bodies  and  compounded  natures.  K  he  could  walk,  he 
were  not  everywhere  present:  motion  speaks  succession.  If  he 
could  increase,  he  would  not  have  been  perfect  before. 

8.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections  of  God. 
God  cannot  do  anything  unbecoming  his  holiness  and  goodness ; 
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any  thing  unworthy  of  himself  and  against  the  perfections  of  his 
nature.  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will.  As  he  doth  actually 
do  whatsoever  he  doth  actually  will,  so  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  will.  He  doth  whatsoever  he 
will,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  but  he  cannot  do  what  he 
cannot  will :  he  cannot  will  any  unrighteous  thing,  and  therefore 
cannot  do  any  unrighteous  thing.  God  cannot  love  sin,  this  is  con- 
trary to  his  holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word,  this  is  a  denial  of 
his  truth ;  he  cannot  punish  an  innocent,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
goodness ;  he  cannot  cherish  an  impenitent  sinner,  this  is  an  injury 
to  his  justice  ;  he  cannot  forget  what  is  done  in  the  world,  this  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  omniscience ;  he  cannot  deceive  his  creature,  this  is 
contrary  to  his  faithfulness :  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by 
him,  because  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Would  it  not  be  an 
imperfection  in  God  to  absolve  the  guilty,  and  condemn  the  inno- 
cent? Is  it  congruous  to  the  righteous  and  holy  nature  of  God,  to 
command  murder  and  adultery ;  to  command  men  not  to  worship 
him,  but  to  be  base  and  unthankful  ?  These  things  would  be  against 
the  rules  of  righteousness ;  as,  when  we  say  of  a  good  man,  he  can- 
not rob  or  fight  a  duel,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  wants  a  courage  for 
such  an  act,  or  that  he  hath  not  a  natural  strength  and  knowledge 
to  manage  his  weapon  as  well  as  another,  but  he  hath  a  righteous 
principle  strong  in  him  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  it ;  his  will 
IS  settled  against  it :  no  power  can  pass  into  act  unless  applied  by  the 
will ;  but  the  vnll  of  God  cannot  will  anything  but  what  is  worthy 
of  him,  and  decent  for  his  goodness. 

(1.)  The  Scripture  saith  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  (Heb.  vi. 
18) ;  and  God  cannot  deny  himself  because  of  his  faithfulness  (2 
Tim.  ii.  13).  As  he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  life  itself;  as  he  can 
not  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itself;  as  he  cannot  do  an  un- 
wise action,  because  he  is  wisdom  itself,  so  he  cannot  speak  a  false 
word,  because  he  is  truth  itself.  If  he  should  speak  anything  as 
true,  and  not  know  it,  where  is  his  infinite  knowledge  ana  compre- 
hensiveness of  understanding?  If  he  should  speak  anjrthing  as 
true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  where  is  his  infinite  righteousness? 
If  he  should  deceive  any  creature,  there  is  an  end  of  ms  perfection 
of  fidelity  and  veracity.  If  he  should  be  deceived  himself,  there  is 
-  an  end  of  his  omniscience;  we  must  then  fancy  him  to  be  a  deceit- 
ful God,  an  ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  If  he  should  lie, 
he  would  be  God  and  no  God ;  God  upon  supposition,  and  no  God, 
because  not  the  first  truth.y  AH  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  not 
power ;  it  is  a  defection  from  right  reason,  a  deviation  from  moral 
principles,  and  the  rule  of  perfect  action,  and  ariseth  from  a  defect 
of  goodness  and  power :  it  is  a  weakness,  and  not  omnipotence,  to 
lose  goodness :  Gt)d  is  light ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  light  not  to  be- 
come darkness,  and  a  want  of  power  in  light,  if  it  should  become 
darkness  :*  his  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely 
clear,  and  his  wiU  infinitely  pure :  would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weak- 
ness to  have  a  disorder  in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one 
against  another  ?    Since  all  perfections  are  in  God,  in  the  most  sov- 
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ereign  height  of  perfection,  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  infiniteness 
of  one  against  the  infiniteness  of  the  other.  He  would  then  be  un- 
stable in  his  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  rectitude 
of  his  own  will,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.  Again,*  what  is  an 
argument  of  greater  strength,  than  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  infirm- 
ity ?  God  is  omnipotent  because  he  cannot  do  evil,  and  would  not 
be  omnipotent  if  he  could ;  those  things  would  be  marks  of  weak- 
ness, ana  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a  sweet  foun- 
tain impotent  because  it  cannot  send  forth  bitter  streams?  or  the  sun 
weak,  because  it  cannot  difluse  darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air  ? 
There  is  an  inability  arising  from  weakness,  and  an  abiUty  arising 
firom  perfection :  it  is  the  perfection  of  angels  and  blessea  spirits, 
that  tney  cannot  sin ;  and  it  would  be  the  imperfection  of  God,  if  he 
could  do  evil. 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past  should 
not  be  past.  If  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  thing  that  is 
past  not  to  be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe  power  to  him,  but  a 
weakness ;  for  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie,  as  though  God  might  not 
have  created  man,  yet,  after  he  had  created  Adam,  though  he  should 
presently  have  reduced  Adam  to  his  first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be 
forever  true  that  Adam  was  created,  and  it  would  forever  be  false  that 
Adam  never  was  created :  so,  though  God  may  prevent  sin,  yet 
when  sin  hath  been  committed,  it  will  alway  be  true  that  sin  was 
committed ;  it  will  never  be  true  to  say  such  a  creature  that  did  sin, 
did  not  sin ;  his  sin  cannot  be  recalled :  though  God,  by  pardon, 
take  off  the  guilt  of  Peter*s  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  oe  eter- 
nally true  that  Peter  did  deny  him.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  right- 
eousness and  truth  of  God  to  make  that  whicn  was  once  true  to  be- 
come false,  and  not  true ;  that  is,  to  make  a  truth  to  become  a  lie, 
and  a  lie  to  become  a^  truth.  This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  vi.  18 : 
"  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  The  apostle  argues,  that  what 
God  had  promised  and  sworn  will  come  to  pass,  and  cannot  but 
come  to  pass.**    Now,  if  God  could  make  a  tning  past  not  to  be 

East,  this  consequence  would  not  be  good,  for  then  ne  might  make 
imself  not  to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath 
promised  and  sworn ;  an4  so,  if  there  were  a  power  to  undo  that 
which  is  past,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  faith,  no  certainty 
of  revelation.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  God  hath  created  the 
world ;  that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die ;  that  God  hath  accepted 
his  death  for  man.  These  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  that  which  hath  been  done,  might  be  said  never  to  have  been 
done :  so  that  what  any  may  imagine  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  God, 
is  the  highest  perfection  of  God,  and  the  greatest  security  to  a  be- 
lieving creature  that  hath  to  do  with  God. 

4.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  God's  ordi- 
nation* Some  tilings  are  impossible,  not  ill  their  own  nature,  but  in 
regard  of  the  determined  wiU  of  God:  so  God  might  have  destroy- 
ed the  world  after  Adam's  fall,  but  it  was  impossible ;  not  that  God 
wanted  power  to  do  it,  but  because  he  did  not  only  decree  from 
eternity  to  create  the  world,  but  did  also  decree  to  redeem  the  world 

*  Ambrose.  ^  Becan.  sum.  Tlieol.  p.  84.    Orel,  de  Deo,  cap.  22. 
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by  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected  the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  "glory  in  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  4,  5).  The  choice  of  some  in 
Christ  was  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Supposing  that 
there  was  no  hindrance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon  thesm  of  Adam 
after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  punishment  on  him,  yet  in  regard 
of  God's  threatening,  that  in  the  day  he  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  should  die,  it  was  impossible :  so,  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
cup  should  pass  from  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  is,  possible  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard  of  the  determination  of 
God's  will,  since  he  had  both  decreed  and  published  his  will  to  re- 
deem man  by  the  passion  and  blood  of  his  Son.  These  things  God, 
by  his  absolute  power,  might  have  done ;  but  upon  the  account  of 
his  decree,  they  were  impossible,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  na* 
ture  of  God  to  be  mutable :  it  is  to  deny  his  own  wisdom  which 
contrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do 
that  which  he  had  decreed  to  do.  This  would  be  a  dif&dence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  a  change  of  his  will.  The  impossibility  of  them  is  no 
result  of  a  want  of  power,  no  mark  of  an  imperfection,  of  feeble- 
ness and  impotence ;  but  the  perfection  of  immutability  and  un- 
changeableness.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  you  a  right  no- 
tion of  this  excellent  attribute  of  the  power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms 
as  I  could,  which  may  serve  us  for  a  matter  of  meditation,  admira- 
tion, fear  of  him,  trust  in  him,  which  are  the  proper  uses  we  should 
make  of  this  doctrine  of  Divine  power.  The  want  of  a  richt  im- 
derstanding  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  power  hath  caused  many 
to  run  into  mighty  absurdities ;  I  have,  tnerefore,  taken  the  more 
pains  to  explain  it. 

n.  The  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  to 
be  omnipotent.  The  Scripture  describes  God  by  this  attribute  of 
power  (Ps.  cxv.  8):  "He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased."  It 
sometimes  sets  forth  his  power  in  a  way  of  derision  of  those  that 
seem  to  doubt  of  it.  When  Sarah  doubted  of  his  ability  to  give  her 
a  child  in  her  old  age  (Gen.  xviii.  14),  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?"  They  deserve  to  be  scoffeo,  that  will  despoil  God  of  his 
strength,  and  measure  him  by  their  shallow  models.  And  when 
Moses  uttered  something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were 
not  able  to  feed  600,000  Israelites,  besides  women  and  children, 
which  he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff;  "  Shall  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suffice  them  r  Or,  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  ?"  &c.  (Numb.  xL  22S. 
God  takes  him  up  short  (ver.  23) :  "  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  r* 
What !  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand  ?  Can  I  draw  out  of 
my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a  supply  ?  The  hand  of  God 
is  not  at  one  time  strong,  and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  read  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  God,  an  outstretched  arm ;  because 
the  strength  of  a  man  is  exerted  by  his  hand  and  arm ;  the  power  of 
God  is  called  the  arm  of  his  power,  and  the  right  hand  of  his  strength* 
Sometimes,  according  to  the  different  m^mifestation  of  it,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  finger,  when  a  less  power  is  evidenced ;  by  hand,  when 
something  greater;  by  arm,  wnen  more  mighty  than  the  former. 
Since  God  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time,  he  is  also  Almightyi 
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without  limits  of  strength.  As  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  in  being 
now  than  he  was  before,  so  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  strength 
than  he  was  before:  as  he  cannot  cease  to  be  so,  so  he  cannot 
cease  to  be  powerful,  because  he  is  eternal.  His  eternity  and  power 
are  linked  together  as  equally  demonstrable  (Rom.  i.  20);  (iod  is 
called  the  Gr^  of  ffods  El  Mhhim  (Dan.  xi.  36) ;  the  Miffhty  of 
mighties,  whence  all  mighty  persons  have  their  activity  and  vigor: 
he  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  being  the  Creator  and  Conductor 
of  the  heavenly  militia. 

Reason  1.  The  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates  a  greater 
and  an  unconceivaole  power  in  God.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  without 
a  power  of  activity  according  to  its  nature :  no  creature  but  can  act 
something.  The  sun  warms  and  enlightens  everything :  it  sends  its 
influences  upon  the  earth,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea :  all  generations  owe  themselves  to  its  instrumental  virtue. 
How  powerful  is  a  small  seed  to  rise  into  a  mighty  tree  with  a  lofty 
top,  and  extensive  branches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  which  can 
still  multiply  into  numberless  plants !  How  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  so  small  a  creature  as  a  seed,  with 
so  fruitful  an  activity !  Yet  this  is  but  the  virtue  of  a  hmited  nature. 
God  is  both  the  producing  and  preserving  cause  of  all  the  virtue  in 
any  creature,  in  every  creature.  The  power  of  every  creature  be- 
longs to  him  as  the  Fountain,  and  is  truly  his  power  in  the  creature. 
As  he  is  the  first  Being,  he  is  the  original  of  all  being ;  as  he  is  the 
flr;5t  Good,  he  is  the  spring  of  all  goodness ;  as  he  is  the  first  Truth, 
he  is  the.  source  of  all  truth ;  so,  aa  he  is  the  first  Power,  he  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power. 

1.  He,  therefore,  that  communicates  to  the  creature  what  power  it 
hath,  contains  eminently  much  more  power  in  himself,  f  Ps.  xciv. 
10),  "  He  that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  So  he 
that  gives  created  beings  power,  shall  not  he  be  powerful  ?  The  first 
Being  must  have  as  much  power  as  he  hath  given  to  others:  he  could 
not  transfer  that  upon  another,  which  he  did  not  transcendently 
possess  himself  The  sole  cause  of  created  power  cannot  be  destitute 
of  any  power  in  himself.  We  see  that  the  power  of  one  creature 
transcends  the  power  of  another.  ^  Beasts  can  do  the  things  that 
plants  cannot  do ;  besides  the  power  of  growth,  they  have  a  power 
of  sense  and  progressive  motion.  Men  can  do  more  than  beasts ; 
they  have  rational  souls  to  measure  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  to  be 
repositories  of  multitudes  of  things,  notions,  and  conclusions.  We 
may  well  imagine  angels  to  be  far  superior  to  man :  the  power  of  the 
Creator  must  fiir  surmount  the  power  of  the  creature,  ana  must  needs 
be  infinite :  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is  limited  by  himself  or  by  some 
other ;  if  by  some  other,  he  is  no  longer  a  Creator,  but  a  creature ; 
for  that  which  limits  him  in  his  nature,  did  communicate  that  nature 
to  him ;  not  by  himself,  for  he  would  not  deny  himself  any  neces- 
sary perfection :  we  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him, 
that  he  that  made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures,  must  be  united 
in  God.  One  creature  hath  a  strength  to  do  this,  another  to  do  that ; 
every  creature  is  aa  a  cistern  filled  with  a  particular  and  limited 
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power,  according  to  the  capacity  of  its  nature,  from  this  fountain ; 
all  are  distinct  streams  from  God.  But  the  strength  of  every  creature, 
though  distinct  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  is  united  in  God  the  centre, 
whence  those  lines  were  drawn,  the  fountain  whence  those  streams 
were  derived.  If  the  power  of  one  creature  be  admirable,  as  the 
power  of  an  angel,  whicn  the  Psalmist  saith  (Ps.  ciii.  20),  "  excelleth 
m  strength ;"  how  much  greater  must  the  power  of  a  legion  of  angels 
be  I  How  inconceivably  superior  the  power  of  all  those  numbers  of 
spiritual  natures,  which  are  the  excellent  works  of  God !  Now,  if  all 
this  particular  power,  which  is  in  every  angel  distinct,  were  com- 
pacted in  one  angel,  how  would  it  exceed  our  understanding,  and  be 
above  our  power  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  it !  What  is  thus 
divided  in  every  angel,  must  be  thought  united  in  the  Creator  of 
angels,  and  far  more  excellent  in  him.  Everything  is  in  a  more  noble 
manner  in  the  fountain,  than  in  the  streams  which  distil  and  descend 
from  it.  He  that  is  the  Original  of  all  those  distinct  powers,  must  be 
the  seat  of  all  power  without  distinction :  in  him  is  the  union  of  all 
without  division;  what  is  in  them  as  a  quality,  is  in  him  as  his 
essence.  Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several  creatures,  with  all  their 
principal  qualities  and  vigors,  both  of  beasts,  plants,  and  rational 
creatures,  were  united  in  one  subject ;  as  if  one  lion  had  the  strength 
of  all  the  lions  that  ever  were ;  or,  if  one  elephant  had  the  strength 
of  all  the  elephants  that  ever  were ;  nay,  if  one  bee  had  all  the  power 
of  motion  and  stinging  that  all  bees  ever  had,  it  would  have  a  vast 
strength ;  but  if  the  strength  of  all  those  thus  gathered  into  one  of 
everv  kind  should  be  lodged  in  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  would  it 
not  be  a  strength  too  big  for  our  conception  ?  Or,  suppose  one  can- 
non had  all  the  force  of  all  the  cannons  that  ever  were  m  the  world, 
what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  the  whole  frame 
of  heaven  ana  earth !  All  this  strength  must  be  much  more  incompre- 
hensible in  God ;  all  is  united  in  him.  If  it  were  in  one  individual 
created  nature,  it  would  still  be  but  a  finite  power  in  a  finite  nature : 
but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and  immense. 

Eeason  2.  If  there  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power  in  God, 
he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect.  God  is  the  first  Being ;  it  can 
only  be  said  of  him.  Est,  he  is.  All  other  things  are  nothing  to  him ; 
"  less  than  nothing  and  vanity"  (Isa.  xl.  17),  and  "  reputed  as  nothing*' 
(Dan.  iv.  35).  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  wit 
and  strengtn,  are  counted  as  if  they  were  not ;  just  in  comparison 
with  Him  and  his  being,  as  a  little  mote  in  the  sun-beams :  God, 
therefore,  is  a  pure  Being.  Any  kind  of  weakness  whatsoever  is  a 
defect,  a  degree  of  not  being ;  so  far  as  anything  wants  this  or  that 
power,  it  may  be  said  not  to  be.  Were  there  anything  of  weakness 
in  God,  any  want  of  strength  which  belonged  to  the  perfection  of 
a  nature,  it  might  be  said  of  God,  He  is  not  this  or  that,  he  wants 
this  or  that  perfection  of  Being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pure  Being, 
there  would  be  something  of  not  being  in  him.  But  God  being  the 
first  Being,  the  only  original  Being,  he  is  infinitely  distant  from  not 
baing,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  from  anything  of  weakness. 
Again,  if  God  can  know  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be  done  by  him, 
and  cannot  do  it,  tliere  would  be  somethmg  more  in  lus  knowledge 
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than  in  his  power.^  What  would  then  follow?  That  the  essence  of 
God  would  oe  in  some  regard  greater  than  itself,  and  less  than  itself 
because  his  knowledge  and  his  power  are  his  essence ;  his  power  as 
much  his  essence  as  his  knowledge:  and  therefore,  in  regard  of 
his  knowledge,  his  essence  would  be  greater ;  in  regard  of  his  power, 
his  essence  would  be  less ;  which  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived in  a  most  perfect  Bsing.  We  must  understand  this  of  those 
things  which  are  properly  and  in  their  own  nature  subjected  to 
the  Divine  knowledge ;  for  otherwise  God  knows  more  than  he  can 
do,  for  he  knows  sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it,  because  sin  belongs  not 
to  power  but  weakness ;  and  sin  comes  under  the  knowledge  of  God^ 
not  in  itself  and  its  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  a  defect  from  God,  and 
contrary  to  good,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  Divine  knowledge. 
He  knows  it  also  not  as  possible  to  be  done  by  himself,  but  as  possi* 
ble  to  be  done  by  the  creature.  Again,  if  God  were  not  omnipotent, 
we  might  imagine  something  more  perfect  than  God  :^  for  if  we  bar 
God  from  any  one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we  may 
imagine  a  being  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that  is  able  to  effect  it ; 
and  so  imagine  an  a^ent  greater  than  God,  a  being  able  to  do  more 
than  God  is  able  to  do,  and  consequently  a  being  more  perfect  than 
God :  but  no  being  more  perfect  than  God  can  be  imagmed  by  any 
creature.  Nothing  can  be  called  most  perfect,  if  anything  of  activity 
be  wanting  to  it.  Active  power  follows  the  perfection  of  a  thing, 
and  all  things  are  counted  more  noble  by  how  much  more  of  efficacy 
and  virtue  they  possess.  We  count  those  the  best  and  most  perfect 
plants,  that  have  the  greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them,  and  power 
of  working  upon  the  body  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  God  is  per- 
fect of  himself,  and  therefore  most  powerful  of  himself.  K  his  per- 
fection in  wisdom  and  goodness  be  unsearchable,  his  power,  which 
belongs  to  perfection,  and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies  of 
Ilia  nature  were  insignificant,  and  could  not  show  themselves,  (as  was 
before  evidenced,)  must  be  unsearchable  also.  It  is  by  the  title  of 
Almighty  he  is  denominated,  when  declared  to  be  unsearchable  to 
perfection  (Job  xi.  7):  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God,  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?"  This  would  be  limited 
and  searched  out,  if  he  were  destitute  of  an  active  ability  to  do 
whatsoever  he  pleased  to  do,  whatsoever  was  possible  to  be  done. 
As  he  hath  not  a  perfect  liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  will  what 
he  pleased ;  so  he  would  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he  could  not 
do  what  he  willed. 

Reason  3.  The  simplicity  of  God  manifests  it.  Every  substance, 
the  more  spiritual  it  is,  the  more  powerful  it  is.  All  perfections  are 
more  united  in  a  simple,  than  in  a  compounded  bein^.  Angels, 
being  spirits,  are  more  powerful  than  bodies.  Where  there  is  the 
greatest  simplicity,  there  is  the  greatest  unity ;  and  where  there  is 
the  greatest  unity,  there  is  the  greatest  power.  Where  there  is  a 
composition  of  a  faculty  and  a  member,  the  member  or  organ  mav 
be  weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  act,  though  the  power  doth 
Btill  reside  in  the  faculty.  As  a  man,  when  his  arm  or  hand  is  cut 
oflF  or  broke,  he  hath  the  faculty  of  motion  still ;  but  he  hath  lost 

•  Vietoim  in  Petar.  Tom.  L  p.  333.  '  Ibid  p.  233. 
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that  instrument  that  part  whereby  he  did  manifest  and  put  forth 
that  motion :  but  Goa  being  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  hath  no  mem- 
bers, no  organs  to  be  defaced  or  impaired.  All  impediments  of 
actions  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  acts,  or  from 
something  without  it.  There  can  be  no  hindrance  to  God  to  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases ;  not  in  himself,  because  he  is  the  most  sim- 
ple being,  hath  no  contrariety  in  himself,  is  not  composed  of  divers 
thin^ ;  and  it  cannot  be  from  anything  without  himself^  because 
nothing  is  equal  to  him,  much  less  superior.  He  is  the  greatest,  the 
Supreme :  all  things  were  made  by  him,  depend  upon  him,  nothing 
can  disappoint  his  intentions. 

Beason  4.  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  worid  evidence  the 
power  of  God.  Extraordinary  productions  have  awakened  men 
from  their  stupidity,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  immensity  of 
Divine  power.  Miracles  are  such  effects  as  have  been  wrought 
without  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  natural  causes,  yea,  con- 
trary and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  above  the  reach  of 
any  created  power.  Miracles  have  been ;  and  saith  Bradwardine,* 
to  deny  that  ever  such  things  were,  is  uncivil :  it  is  inhuman  to 
deny  all  the  histories  of  Jews  and  Christians;  whosoever  denies 
miracles,  must  deny  all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine 
himself  fully  skilled  in  tne  extent  of  Divine  power.  How  was  the 
sun  suspended  from  its  motion  for  some  hours  (Josh.  x.  18) ;  "  the 
dead  raised  from  the  grave ;"  those  reduced  from  the  brink  of  it, 
that  had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  prevailing  diseases;  and  this  by 
a  word  speaking?  How  were  the  famished  lions  bridled  from  ex- 
ercising their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey  (Dan. 
vi.  22)  r  the  activity  of  the  fire  curbed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
three  children  (Dan.  iii.  15)?  which  proves  a  Deity  more  powerful 
than  all  creatures.  No  power  upon  earth  can  hinder  the  operation 
of  the  fire  upon  combustible  matter,  when  they  are  united,  unless  by 
quenching  the  fire,  or  removing  the  matter :  but  no  created  power 
can  restrain  the  fire,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  from  acting  according 
to  its  nature.  This  was  done  by  God  in  the  case  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, and  that  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2).  It  was  as  much 
miraculous  that  the  bush  should  not  consume,  as  it  was  natural  that 
it  should  bum  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  upon  it.  No  element  is  so 
obstinate  and  dea^  but  it  hears  and  obeys  his  voice,  and  performs 
his  orders,  though  contrary  to  its  own  nature :  all  the  violence  oi 
the  creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it  receives  his  command.  He 
that  gave  the  origmal  to  nature,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture ;f  he  presides  over  creatures,  but  is  not  confined  to  those  laws 
he  hath  prescribed  to  creatures.  He  framed  nature,  and  can  turn 
the  channels  of  nature  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Men  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  nature,  search  into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  to  find 
medicines  to  cure  a  disease,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may 
prove  labor  in  vain :  but  Gt)d,  by  one  act  of  his  will,  one  word  of 
nis  mouth,  overturns  the  victory  of  death,  and  rescues  from  the  most 
desperate  diseases.*  All  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  bv  the 
apostles,  either  speaking  some  words  or  touching  with  the  hand, 

*  lib.  i.  cap.  L  p.  88.         '  Damiaaus,  in  Petar.         '  Fauch.  in  Acts.  Vol  IL  g  66. 
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were  not  effected  by  any  virtue  inherent  in  their  words  or  in  their 
touches ;  for  such  virtue  inherent  in  any  created  finite  subject  would  be 
created  and  finite  itself,  and  consequently  were  incapable  to  produce 
effects  which  required  an  infinite  virtue,  as  miracles  do  which  are 
above  the  power  of  nature.  So  when  our  Saviour  wrought  miracles, 
it  was  not  by  any  quality  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by  the 
sole  power  of  his  Divinity.  The  flesh  could  only  do  what  was 
proper  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  Deity  did  what  was  proper  to  the  Deity, 
"  God  alone  doth  wonders"  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  4) :  excluaing  every  other 
cause  firom  producing  those  things.  He  only  doth  those  things 
which  are  aoove  the  power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought  by 
any  natural  causes  wnatsoever.  He  doth  not  hereby  put  his  omm- 
potence  to  any  stress :  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  turn  nature  out  of 
its  settled  course,  as  it  was  to  place  it  in  that  station  it  holds,  and 
appoint  it  that  course  it  runs.  All  the  works  of  nature  are  indeed 
miracles  and  testimonies  of  the  power  of  God  producing  them,  and 
sustaining  them :  but  works  above  the  power  ot  nature,  being  novel- 
ties and  unusual,  strike  men  with  a  greater  admiration  upon  their 
appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  products  of  nature,  but  the 
convulsions  of  it  I  might  also  add  as  an  argument,  the  power  of 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  more  than  hath  been  wrought  by  God 
in  the  world.  And  God  can  work  whatsoever  perfection  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive :  otherwise  the  reaches  of  a  created  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  would  be  more  extensive  than  the  power  of  God. 
His  power,  therefore,  is  fax  greater  than  the  conception  of  any  intel- 
lectual creature ;  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  capacity  to 
conceive  than  God  is  to  effect.  The  creature  would  have  a  power 
of  conception  above  God's  power  of  activity ;  and  consequently  a 
creature,  in  some  respect  greater  than  himseli.  Now  whatsoever  a 
creature  can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in  its  own 
nature ;  and  if  God  could  not  produce  what  being  a  created  under- 
standing can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  he  would  be  less  than 
infinite  in  power,  nay,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of  what  is 
finite.  But  I  have  touched  this  before ;  that  God  can  create  more 
than  he  hath  created,  and  in  a  more  perfect  way  of  being,  as  con- 
sidered simply  in  themselves. 

ni.  The  third  general  thing  is  to  declare,  how  the  power  of  Qtod 
appears  in  Creation,  in  Government,  in  Bedemption. 

First,  In  Creation.  With  what  majestic  lines  doth  God  set 
for  his  power,  in  the  giving  being  and  endowments  to  all  the  crea- 
tures in  the  world  (Job  xxxviii)  I  All  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  his,  and  shows  the  greatness  of  his  power,  glory,  victory,  and  ma- 
jesty (1  Chron.  xxix.  11).  The  heaven  being  so  magnificent  a  piece 
of  work,  is  called  emphatically,  "  the  firmament  of  his  power*^  (Pa 
cL  1^;  his  power  bemg  more  conspicuous  and  unavailed  in  tnat 
glorious  arch  of  the  world.  Inde^,  "  God  exalts  by  his  power" 
^ob  xxxvi  22),  that  is,  exalts  himself  by  his  power  in  all  the 
works  of  his  hands ;  in  the  smallest  shrub,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  sun.  All  his  works  of  nature  are  truly  miracles,  though 
we  consider  them  not,  being  blinded  with  two  frequent  and  cus* 
tomaiy  a  sight  of  them ;  yet,  in  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest,  the  view 
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of  the  heavens  doth  more  affect  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might 
of  God's  arm :  these  declare  his  glory,  and  "  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy  work"  (Ps.  xix.  1).  And  the  Psalmist  peculiarly,  calls 
them  his  heavens,  and  the  work  of  his  fingers  (Ps.  viii.  8) :  these 
were  immediately  created  by  God,  whereas  many  other  things  in  the 
.  world  were  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  God,  yet  by  the 
means  of  the  influence  of  the  heavens. 

1.  His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  the  story  of  the  creation, 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i. 
1).  There  is  no  appearance  of  anything  in  this  declaratory  preface, 
but  of  power :  the  characters  of  wisdom  march  after  in  the  distinct 
formation  of  things,  and  animating  them  with  suitable  qualities  for 
an  universal  good.  By  heaven  and  earth,  is  meant  the  whole  mass 
of  the  creatures :  by  heaven,  all  the  airy  region,  with  all  the  host  of 
it ;  by  the  earth,  is  meant,  all  that  which  makes  the  entire  inferior 
globe.**  The  Jews  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  in  the  whole 
chapter,  unto  the  finishing  the  work  in  six  days,  God  is  called  c^nbK, 
which  is  a  name  of  Power,  and  that  thirty-two  times  in  that  chapter ; 
but  after  the  finishing  the  six  days'  work,  he  is  called  oinbxn,  which, 
according  to  their  notion,  is  a  name  of  goodness  and  kindness :  hia 
power  is  first  visible  in  framing  the  world,  before  his  goodness  is 
visible  in  the  sustaining  and  preserving  it.  It  was  by  this  name  of 
Power  and  Almighty  that  he  was  known  in  the  nrst  ages  of  the 
world,  not  by  his  name,  Jehovah  (Exod.  vi.  8) :  "  And  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty ;  but 
by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  Not  but  that  they 
were  acquainted  \nth.  the  name,  but  did  not  experience  the  intent  of 
the  name,  which  signified  his  truth  in  the  performance  of  his  prom- 
ises ;  they  knew  him  by  that  name  as  promising,  but  they  knew  hin. 
not  by  that  name,  as  performing.  He  would  be  known  oy  his  name 
Jehovah,  true  to  his  word,  when  he  was  about  to  efiect  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  redemption,  wherein  the 
truth  of  God,  in  performing  of  his  first  promise,  is  gloriously  magni- 
fied. And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  called  Almighty  more  in  the  book 
of  Job  than  in  all  the  Scripture  besides,  I  think  about  thirty-two 
times,  and  Jehovah  but  once,  which  is  Job  xii.  9,  unless  in  Job 
xxxviiL  when  God  is  introduced  speaking  himself;  which  is  an 
argument  of  Job's  living  before  the  deliverance  fi:om  Egypt,  when 
God  was  known  more  by  his  works  of  creation  than  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  publish- 
ed. Indeed,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  is  the  first  thing 
visible  and  intelligible  upon  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  upon  the 
creatures  (Rom.  i.  20).  Bring  a  man  out  of  the  cave  wnere  he  hath 
been  nursed,  without  seeing  anything  out  of  the  confines  of  it,  and 
let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect  of  that 
glorious  body,  the  sun,  then  cast  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  behold 
the  surface  of  it,  with  its  green  clothing ;  the  first  notion  which  will 
start  up  in  his  mind  fi-om  that  sprint  of  wonders,  is  that  of  power, 
which  ne  will  at  first  adore  with  a  religious  astonishment.  Tne  wis- 
dom of  God  in  them  is  not  so  presently  apparent,  till  after  a  more 

^  Mercer,  p.  '7,  eol.  1,  2. 
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exquisite  consideration  of  his  works  and  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  their  natures,  the  conveniency  of  their  situations,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  their  functions,  and  the  order  wherein  they  are  linked 
together  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

2.  By  this  creative  power  God  is  often  distinguished  from  all  the 
idols  and  false  gods  in  the  world.  Atid  by  this  title  he  sets  forth 
himself  when  he  would  act  any  great  and  wonderful  work  in  the 
world  (Ps.  cxxxv.  5,  6) :  "  He  is  great  above  all  gods,"  for  "  he  hath 
done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Upon  this  is 
founded  all  the  worship  he  challengeth  in  the  world,  as  his  peculiar, 

flory  (Rev.  iv.  11):  "Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
onor,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things."  And  (Rev.  x.  6) 
"  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it."  "  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  1 
commanded"  (Isa.  xlv.  12).  What  is  the  issue  (ver.  16)  ?  "  They 
shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  all  of  them,  that  are  makers  oi 
idols."  And  the  weakness  of  idols  is  expressed  by  this  title.  "  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Jerl  x.  IIV 
"  The  portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them,  for  he  is  the  former  of  all 
things  (ver.  16).  What  is  not  that  God  able  to  do,  that  hath  created 
so  great  a  worla  ?  How  doth  the  power  of  God  appear  in  creation  ? 
1st.  In  making  the  world  of  nothing.  When  we  say,  the  world 
was  made  of  nothing,  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  matter  existent  for 
God  to  work  upon,  but  what  he  raised  himself  in  the  first  act  of 
creation.  In  this  regard,  the  power  of  God  in  creation  surmounts 
his  power  in  providence.  Creation  supposeth  nothing,  providence 
supposeth  something  in  being.  Creation  intimates  a  creature  making, 
providence  speaks  a  thing  already  made,  and  capable  of  government, 
and  in  government.  God  uses  second  causes  to  bring  about  his 
purposes. 

1.  The  world  was  made  of  nothing.  The  earth  which  is  described 
as  the  first  matter,  without  any  form  or  ornament,  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  figures,  was  of  God's  forming  in  the  bulk,  before  he  did 
adorn  it  with  his  pencil  (Gen.  i.  1,  2).  God,  in  the  beginning,  crea- 
ting the  heaven  and  the  earth,  includes  two  things :  First.  That 
those  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  before  all  other 
things.  Secondlv.  That  God  begun  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
those  things.'  Therefore  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  there  was 
nothing  absolutely  created,  and  therefore  no  matter  in  bein^  before 
an  act  of  creation  passed  upon  it.  It  could  not  be  eternal,  because 
nothing  can  be  eternal  but  God  ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  beginning. 
If  it  had  a  beginning  from  itself,  then  it  was  before  it  was.  If  it 
acted  in  the  making  itself  before  it  was  made,  then  it  had  a  being 
before  it  had  a  being ;  for  that  which  is  nothing,  can  act  nothing : 
the  action  of  anything  supposeth  the  existence  of  the  thing  which 
acts.  It  being  made,  it  was  not  before  it  was  made ;  for  to  be  made 
is  to  be  brought  into  being.  It  was  made,  then,  by  another,  and 
that  Maker  is  God.  It  is  necessary  that  the  First  Original  of  things 
was  from  nothing :  when  we  see  one  thing  to  arise  from  another,  we 
must  suppose  an  original  of  the  first  of  each  kind ;  as,  when  we  see 

'  Suarez,  Vol  III.  p.  33. 
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a  tree  spring  up  from  a  seed,  we  know  that  seed  came  out  of  the 
bowels  of  another  tree ;  it  had  a  parent,  it  had  a  master ;  we  must 
come  to  some  first,  or  else  we  run  into  an  endless  maze :  we  must 
come  to  some  first  tree,  some  first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  the  same 
kind,  no  matter  of  it,  but  was  mere  nothing.  Creation  doth  suppose 
a  production  from  nothing ;  because,  if  you  suppose  a  thing  without 
any  real  or  actual  existence,  it  is  not  capable  of  any  other  production 
than  from  nothing :  nothing  must  be  supposed  before  the  world,  or 
we  must  suppose  it  eternal,  and  that  is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  creature, 
and  make  it  God.*^  The  creation  of  spiritual  substances,  such  as 
angels  and  souls,  evince  this  ;  those  things  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
and  consist  not  of  matter,  cannot  pretend  to  any  original  from  matter, 
and  therefore  they  rose  up  from  nothing.  If  spiritual  things  arose 
from  nothing,  much  more  may  corporeal,  because  they  are  of  a  lower 
nature  than  spiritual ;  and  he  that  can  create  a  higher  nature  of 
nothing,  can  create  an  inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As  bodily  things 
are  more  imperfect  than  spiritual,  so  their  creation  may  be  supposed 
easier  than  that  of  spiritual.  There  was  as  little  need  of  any  matter 
to  be  wrought  to  his  hands,  to  contrive  into  this  visible  iabric,  as 
there  was  to  erect  such  an  excellent  order  as  the  glorious  cheni- 
bims. 

2.  This  creation  of  things  from  nothing  speaks  an  infinite  power. 
The  distance  between  nothing  and  being  hath  been  alway  counted 
so  great,  that  nothing  but  an  Infinite  Power  can  make  such  distances 
meet  together,  either  for  nothing  to  pass  into  being,  or  beine  to  re- 
turn to  nothing.  To  have  a  thing  arise  from  nothing,  was  so  aifiicult 
a  text  to  those  that  were  ignorant  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  fathom  it,  and  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  certain  rule, 
that  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made  ;  which  is  true  of  a  created  power, 
but  not  of  an  uncreated  and  Almighty  Power.  A  greater  distance 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  between  nothing  and  some- 
thing ;  that  which  hath  no  being,  and  that  which  hath  ;  and  a  greater 
power  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  brings  something  out  of 
nothing.  We  know  not  how  to  conceive  a  nothing,  and  afterwards 
a  being  from  that  nothing ;  but  we  must  remain  swallowed  up  in 
admiration  of  the  Cause  that  gives  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it  to 
be  without  any  bounds  and  measures  of  greatness  and  power.*  The 
further  anything  is  from  being,  the  more  immense  must  that  power 
be  which  brings  it  into  being :  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  power 
of  all  the  angels  in  one  can  give  being  to  the  smallest  spire  of  grass. 
To  imagine,  therefore,  so  small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  flv,  a  gram  of 
corn,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  to  be  made  of  nothing,  would  stupefy  any 
creature  in  the  consideration  of  it,  much  more  to  behold  the  neavens, 
with  all  the  troop  of  stars ;  the  earth,  with  all  its  embroidery  ;  and 
the  sea,  with  all  her  inhabitants  of  fish  ;  and  man,  the  noblest  crea- 
ture of  all,  to  arise  out  of  the  womb  of  mere  emptiness.  Indeed,' 
God  had  not  acted  as  an  almighty  Creator,  if  he  had  stood  in  need 
of  any  materials  but  of  his  own  framing :  it  had  been  as  much  as  his 
Deity  was  worth,  if  he  had  not  had  all  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  power  that  was  necessiiry  to  operation ;  if  he  must  have  been 

^  Suarex,  Vol  IIL  p.  6.  ^  Amyrald  Morale.  Tom.  I.  d.  262. 
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beholden  ^  something  without  himself,  and  above  himself  for  mat- 
ter to  work  upon :  had  there  been  such  a  necessity,  we  could  not 
have  imagined  him  to  be  omnipotent,  and,  consequently,  not  God. 

3.  In  this  the  power  of  God  exceeds  the  power  of  all  natural  and 
rational  agents.  Nature,  or  the  order  of  second  causes,  hath  a  vast 
power ;  the  sun  generates  flies  and  other  insects,  but  of  some  matter, 
the  slime  of  the  earth  or  a  dunghill ;  the  sun  and  the  earth  bring 
forth  harvests  of  corn,  but  from  seed  first  sown  in  the  earth ;  fruits 
are  brought  forth,  but  from  the  sap  of  the  plant ;  were  there  no  seed 
or  plants  in  the  earth,  the  power  of  the  earth  would  be  idle,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sun  insignificant;  whatsoever  strength  either  of 
them  had  in  their  nature,  must  be  useless  without  matter  to  work 
upon.  All  the  united  strength  of  nature  cannot  produce  the  least 
thing  out  of  nothing;  it  may  multiply  and  increase  things,  by 
the  powerful  blessing  God  gave  it  at, the  first  erecting  of  the  world, 
but  it  cannot  create.  The  word  which  signifies  creaiion,  used  in  Gen. 
i.  1,  is  not  ascribed  to  any  second  cause,  but  onlv  to  God ;  a  word, 
in  that  sense,  as  incommunicable  to  anything  else  as  the  action  it 
signifies.  Eational  creatures  can  produce  admirable  pieces  of  art 
firom  small  things,  yet  still  out  of  matter  created  to  their  hands.  Ex- 
cellent garments  may  be  woven,  but  from  the  entrails  of  a  small 
silkworm.  Delightful  and  medicinal  spirits  and  essences  may  be  ex- 
tracted, by  ingenious  chemists,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
minerals.  No  picture  can  be  drawn  without  colors ;  no  statue  en- 
graven without  stone ;  no  building  erected  v/ithout  timber,  stones, 
and  other  materials :  nor  can  any  man  raise  a  thought  without  some 
matter  framed  to  his  hands,  or  cast  into  him.  Matter  is,  by  nature, 
formed  to  the  hands  of  all  artificers ;  they  bestow  a  new  figure  upon 
it,  by  the  help  of  instruments,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit  and 
skill,^  but  they  create  not  the  least  particle  of  matter ;  when  they 
want  it,  they  must  be  supplied  or  else  stand  still,  as  well  as  nature, 
for  none  of  them,  or  all  together,  can  make  the  least  mite  or  atom : 
and  when  they  have  wrought  all  that  they  can,  they  will  not  want 
some  to  find  a  flaw  and  defect  in  their  work.  God,  as  a  Creator, 
hath  the  only  prerogative  to  draw  what  he  pleases  from  nothing, 
without  any  aefect,  without  any  imperfection :  he  can  raise  what 
matter  he  please ;  ennoble  it  with  what  form  he  pleases.  Of  nothing, 
nothing  can  be  made,  by  any  created  agent :  out  the  omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  world  is  not  imder  the  same  necessity,  nor  is  limited 
to  the  same  rule,  and  tied  by  so  short  a  tedder  as  created  nature,  or 
an  ingenious,  yet  feeble  artificer. 

2d.  It  appears,  in  raising  such  variety  of  creatures  from  this  bar- 
ren womb  of  nothing,  or  from  the  matter  which  he  first  commanded 
to  appear  out  of  nothing.  Had  there  been  any  pre-existent  matter, 
yet  the  bringing  forth  such  varieties  and  diversities  of  excellent 
creatures,  some  with  life,  some  with  sense,  and  others  with  reason 
superadded  to  the  rest,  and  those  out  of  indisposed  and  undigested 
matter,  would  arffue  an  infinite  power  resident  m  the  first  Author  of 
this  variegated  ftS^ric.  From  this  matter  he  formed  that  glorious 
sun,  which  every  day  displays  its  glory,  scatters  its  beams,  clears  the 
air,  ripens  our  fruits,  and  maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in 
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the  world.  From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches  which  he  set 
in  the  heaven  to  qualify  the  darkness  of  the  night :  from  this  he 
compacted  those  bodies  of  light,  which,  though  they  seem  to  us  as 
little  sparks,  as  if  they  were  the  glow-worms  of  heaven,  ^et  some  of 
them  exceed  in  greatness  this  globe  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live : 
and  the  highest  of  them  hath  so  quick  a  motion,  that  some  tell  us 
they  run,  in  the  space  of  every  hour,  42,000,000  of  leagues.  From 
the  same  matter  he  drew  the  earth  on  which  we  walk ;  from  thence 
he  extracted  the  flowers  to  adorn  it,  the  hills  to  secure  the  valleys, 
and  the  rocks  to  fortify  it  against  the  inundations  of  the  sea ;  and 
on  this  dull  and  sluggish  element  he  bestowed  so  great  a  fruitfrilness, 
to  maintain,  feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
and  conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply 
their  kinds,  in  conjunction  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  to  many 
thousands.  From  this  rude  matter,  the  slime  or  dust  of  the  earth, 
he  kneaded  the  body  of  man,  and  wrought  so  curious  a  fabric,  fit  to 
entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  formed  by  the  breath  of 
God  (Gen.  ii.  7^.  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  darkness,  and  liv- 
ing creatures,  nsh  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate  waters  (Gen.  i.  20),  and 
gave  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  to  things  arising  from  that 
matter  which  had  no  living  motion.  To  convert  one  thing  into 
another,  is  an  evidence  of  infinite  power,  as  well  as  creating  things 
of  nothing ;  for  the  distance  between  life  and  not  life  is  next  to  thai 
which  is  between  being  and  not  being.  God  first  forms  matter  out 
of  nothing,  and  then  draws  upon,  and  from  this  indisposed  chaos, 
many  excellent  portraitures.  Neither  earth  nor  sea  were  capable  of 
producing  living  creatures  without  an  infinite  power  working  upon 
it,  and  bringing  into  it  such  varietur  and  multitude  of  forms ;  and 
this  is  called,  by  some,  mediate  creation,  as  the  producing  the  chaos, 
which  was  without  form  and  void,  is  called  immediate  creation.  Is 
not  the  power  of  the  potter  admirable  in  forming,  out  of  tempered 
dav,  such  varieties  ot  neat  and  curious  vessels,  that,  after  they  are 
feshioned  and  past  the  furnace,  look  as  if  they  were  not  of  any  kin 
to  the  matter  they  are  formed  of?  and  is  it  not  the  same  with  the 
glass-maker,  that,  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes,  or  the 
dust  of  flint,  can  blow  up  so  pure  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such  va- 
rieties of  shapes  ?  and  is  not  the  power  of  God  more  admirable,  be- 
cause infinite  in  speaking  out  so  beautiful  a  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  such  varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter  utterly  indisposeo, 
in  its  own  nature,  for  such  forms  ? 

3d.  And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power  of  God 
appears,  in  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility. 

1.  Without  instruments.  As  God  made  the  world  without  the 
advice,  so  without  the  assistance,  of  any  other :  "  He  stretched 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  himself" 
(Isa.  xliv.  24).  He  had  no  engine,  but  his  word;  no  pattern  or 
model,  but  himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments,  that 
is  able  to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases?  Where  there  is 
no  resistance  in  the  object,  where  no  need  of  preparation  or  in- 
strumental advantage  in  the  agent ;  there  the  actual  determination 
of  the  will  is  sufficient  to   a  production.    What  instrument  need 
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we  to  the  thinking  of  a  thought,  or  an  act  of  our  will  ?  Men, 
indeed,  cannot  act  anything  without  tools ;  the  best^  artificer  must 
be  beholden  to  sometning  else  for  his  noblest  works  of  art.  The 
carpenter  cannot  work  without  his  rule,  and  axe,  and  saw,  and 
other  instruments;  the  watch-maker  cannot  act  without  his  file 
and  pliers;  but  in  creation,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God's 
bringing  forth  a  world,  but  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  which  is 
both  the  principal  cause,  and  instrumental.  He  had  no  scaffolds 
to  rear  it,  no  engines  to  polish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks  to  clod 
and  work  it  together.  It  is  a  miserable  error  to  measure  the  actions 
of  an  Infinite  Cause  by  the  imperfect  model  of  a  finite,  since,  by  his 
own  "power  and  out-stretched  arm,  he  made  the  heaven  and  the 
earth"  (Jer.  xxxii.  17\  What  excellency  would  God  have  in  his 
work  above  others,  ii  he  needed  instruments,  as  feeble  men  do  ?"» 
Every  artificer  is  counted  more  admirable,  that  can  frame  curious 
works  with  the  less  matter,  fewer  tools,  and  assistances.  God  uses 
instruments  in  his  works  of  providence,  not  for  necessity,  but  for  the 
display  of  his  wisdom  in  the  management  of  them ;  yet  those  in- 
struments were  originally  framed  by  him  without  instruments.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  Jews  thought  the  angels  were  the  instruments  of 
God  in  creating  man,  and  that  those  words,  **  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  own  image^'  (Gen.  i.  26),  were  spoken  to  angels.  But  certainly 
the  Scripture,  which  denies  God  any  counsellor  in  the  model  of 
creation  (Isa.  xl.  12 — 14),  doth  not  jom  any  instrument  with  him  in 
the  operation,  which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  himself  "  without 
created  assistance"  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  It  was  not  to  angels  God  spake 
in  that  affair;  if  so,  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  angels,  if  they 
were  companions  with  God  in  that  work ;  but  it  is  everywhere  said, 
that  "  Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God"  (Gen.  i.  27).  Again, 
the  image  wherein  man  was  created,  was  that  of  dominion  over  the 
lower  creatures,  as  appears  ver.  26,  which  we  find  not  conferred  upon 
angels ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Moses  should  introduce  the  angels, 
as  God's  privy  counsel,  oi  whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one 
syllable.  "  Let  us  make  man,"  rather  signifies  the  Trinity,  and  not 
spoken  in  a  royal  style,  as  some  think.  Which  of  the  Jewish  kings 
wrote  in  the  style,  \Ve  ?  That  was  the  custom  of  later  times ;  and 
we  must  not  measure  the  language  of  Scripture  by  the  style  of 
Europe,  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  penning  tne  historv  of  the  crea- 
tion. If  angels  were  his  counsellors  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
world,  what  instrument  had  he  in  the  creation  of  angels  ?  If  his 
own  wisdom  were  the  director,  and  his  own  will  the  producer  of  the 
one ;  why  should  we  not  think,  that  he  acted  by  his  sole  power  in 
the  other?  It  is  concluded  by  most,  that  the  power  of  creation  can- 
not be  derived  to  any  creature,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipotency ;  the 
drawing  something  out  from  nothing,  cannot  be  communicated 
without  a  communication  of  the  Deity  itself.  The  educing  things 
from  nothing  exceeds  the  capacity  of  any  creature,  and  the  creature 
is  of  too  feeble  a  nature  to  be  elevated  to  so  high  a  degree.  It  is 
very  unreasonable  to  think,  that  God  needed  any  such  aid.  If  an 
instrument  were  necessary  for  God  to  create  the  world,  then  he  could 

■*  Gassend. 
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not  do  it  iivdthout  tliat  instrument :  if  he  could  not,  he  were  not  then 
all-sufficient  in  himself,  if  he  depended  upon  anything  without  him- 
self, for  the  production  or  consummation  of  his  works.  And  it 
might  be  inquired,  how  that  instrument  came  into  being;  if  it 
begun  to  be,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  must  have 
its  being  from  the  power  of  God ;  and  then,  why  could  not  God 
as  well  create  all  things  without  an  instrment,  as  create  that  in- 
strument without  an  instrument  ?  For  there  was  no  more  power 
necessary  to  a  producing  the  whole  without  instruments,  than  to 
produce  one  creature  without  an  instrument. »  No  creature  can, 
m  its  own  nature,  be  an  instrument  of  creation.  If  any  such  in- 
strument were  used  by  God,  it  must  be  elevated  in  a  miraculous 
and  supernatural  way ;  and  what  is  so  an  instrument,  is,  in  effect, 
no  instrument ;  for  it  works  nothing  by  its  own  nature,  but  from 
an  elevation  by  a  superior  nature,  and  beyond  its  own  nature. 
All  that  power  in  the  instrument  is  truly  the  power  of  God,  and 
not  the  power  of  the  instrument;  and,  therefore,  what  God  doth 
by  an  instrument,  he  could  do  as  well  without.  If  ypu  should 
sec  one  apply  straw  to  iron,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  ana  effect  it, 
you  would  not  call  the  straw  an  instrument  in  that  action,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  straw  to  do  it.  It 
was  done  wholly  by  some  other  force,  which  might  have  done  it 
as  well  without  the  straw  as  \vith  it.  The  narrative  of  the  creation 
in  Genesis,  removes  any  instrument  from  God.  The  plants  which 
are  preserved  and  propagated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  were 
created  the  day  before  tne  sun,  viz.  on  the  "  third  day,"  whereas,  the 
light  was  collected  into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  "fourth  day"  (Gen. 
i.  11,  16) ;  to  show,  that  though  the  plants  do  instrumentally  owe 
their  yearly  beauty  and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in 
any  manner  owe  their  creation  to  the  instrumental  heat  and  vigor 
of  it. 

2.  God  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will. 
The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word ;  "  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light ;"  and  "  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament.""  Not  that  we 
should  understand  it  of  a  sensible  word,  but  understand  it  of  a 
powerful  order  of  his  own  will,  which  is  expressed  by  the  Psalmist 
m  the  nature  of  a  command  (Ps.  xxxiii  9) :  "  He  spate,  and  it  was 
done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast ;  and  (Ps.  cxlviii,  5),  "  He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created."  At  the  same  instant  that  he 
willed  them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand  forth.  The  efficacious 
command  of  the  Creator  was  the  original  of  all  tilings :  the  insensi- 
bility of  nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  will.  Creation  is  therefore 
entitled  a  calling  (Rom.  iv.  17) :  "  He  calls  those  things  which  are 
not,  as  if  they  were."  To  create  is  no  more  with  God,  than  to  call ; 
and  what  he  calls,  presents  itself  before  him  in  the  same  posture  that 
he  calls  it.  He  did  with  more  ease  make  a  world,  than  we  can  form 
a  thought.  It  is  the  same  ease  to  him  to  create  worlds,  as  to  decree 
them ;  there  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to  have  things  wrought 
at  such  a  time,  and  they  will  be,  according  to  his  pleasure.  This 
will  is  his  power ;  "  Let  there  be  light,"  is  the  precept  of  his  will; 

>  Qen.  L  8,  5,  &c.  throughout  the  whole  chapter. 
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and  "  there  waa  light,"  is  the  effect  of  his  precept.    By  a  word,  was 
the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framea ;  by  a  word,  things 
separate  themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  proper  forms ;  by 
a  word,  light  associates  itself  into  one  body,  and  forms  a  sun ;  by  a 
word,  are  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  the 
earth  dressed  with  flowers ;  by  a  word,  is  the  world  both  ceiled  and 
floored :  one  act  of  his  will,  formed  the  world,  and  perfected  its 
beauty.    All  the  variety  and  several  exploits  of  his  power  were  not 
caused  by  distinct  words  or  acts  of  power.    God  uttered  not  distinct 
words  for  distinct  species ;  as,  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and  let  there 
be  a  lion  ;  but  as  he  produced  those  various  creatures  out  of  one 
matter,  so  by  one  word.     By  one  single  command,  those  varieties  of 
creatures,  with  their  clothing,  ornaments,  distinct  notes.  Qualities, 
functions,  were  brought  forth  (Gen.  i.  11):  by  one  word,  all  tne  seeds 
of  the  earth,  with  their  various  virtues:  by  one  word,  all  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  in  their  distinct  natures,  instincts,  colors 
(Gen.  i.  20) :  by  one  word,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  their  va- 
rieties (Gen.  i.  24).     Heaven  and  earth,  spiritual  and  corporeal  crea- 
tures, mortal  and  immortal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  visiole  and  in- 
visible, were  formed  with  the  same  ease :°  a  word  made  the  least, 
and  a  word  made  the  greatest.     It  is  as  little  difiiculty  to  him  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  angel,  as  the  lighest  atom.    It  is  enough  for  the 
existence  of  the  stateliest  cherubim,  for  God  only  to  will  his  being. 
It  was  enough  for  the  forming  and  fixing  the  sun,  to  will  the  com- 
pacting of  light  into  one  body.     The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man  is 
expressed  by  inspiration  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  to  show,  that  it  is  as  easy  with 
God  to  create  a  rational  soul,  as  for  man  to  breathe.?     Breathing  is 
natural  to  man,  by  a  communication  of  God's  goodness ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  Almighty 
word.     As  there  was  no  proportion  between  nothing  and  being,  so 
there  was  as  little  proportion  between  a  word  and  such  glorious 
effects.    A  mere  voice,  coming  from  an  Omnipotent  will,  was  capa- 
ble to  produce  such  varieties,  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all 
ages  oi  the  world,  and  this  without  weariness.    What  labor  is  there 
in  willing?  what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking  a  word  ?     fisa.  xl. 
28),  "  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  not  weary."    And 
though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  creation,  it  is  to  be  meant  a  rest 
fix)m  work,  not  a  repose  from  weariness.    So  great  is  the  power  of 
God,  that  without  any  matter,  without  any  instruments,  ne  could 
create  many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made  this. 

4th.  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  instan- 
taneous production  of  things.  The  ending  of  his  word  was  not  only 
the  beginning,  but  the  perfection  of  every  thing  he  spake  into  being ; 
not  several  words  to  several  parts  and  members,  but  one  word,  one 
breath  of  his  mouth,  one  act  of  his  will,  to  the  whole  species  of  the 
creatures,  and  to  every  member  in  each  individual.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  created  in  a  moment ;  six  days  went  to  their  disposal ; 
and  that  comely  order  we  observe  in  the  world  was  the  worK  of  a 
week :  the  matter  was  formed  as  soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word ; 
and  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  as  soon  as  God  spake  the  word, 
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"  Let  it  be  so"  (Gen.  i.),  the  answer  immediately  is,  "  It  was  so ;" 
wliich  notes  the  present  standing  up  of  the  creature  according  to  the 
act  of  his  will :  and,  therefore,*!  one  observes,  that  "Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light ;"  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  same  words,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  only  the  conjunctive  particle 
added,  -^'.x  '^n^^  nix  •'n^,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  let  there  be  light,"  to 
show,  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speaking  the  Divine  word,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  creature :  so  great  was  the  authority  of  his  will. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  show  Grod's  power  in  the  Government  of 
the  world.  As  Qoi  decreed  from  eternity  the  creation  of  things  in 
time,  so  he  decreed  from  eternity  the  particular  ends  of  creatuiefiL 
and  their  operation  respecting  those  ends.  Now,  as  there  was  need 
of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is  also  need  of 
his  power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner  of  government' 
All  government  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  will,  and  power. 
Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  understanding ;  the  election  of  the 
means  belongs  to  the  will ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  is 
an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine  which  is  most 
necessary :  wisdom  stands  in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as 
power  doth  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme ;  though 
wisdom  directs,  power  must  effect.  Wisdom  and  power  are  distinct 
things  among  men :  a  poor  man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  pru- 
dence to  advise,  than  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  a  prince  more  power 
to  act,  than  wisdom  to  conduct.  A  pilot  may  direct  though  ne  be 
lame,  and  cannot  climb  the  masts,  and  spread  the  sails :  but  Qod  is 
wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  in  wisdom  to  desim,  nor  in  will  to  de- 
termine, nor  in  power  to  accomplish.  His  wisdom  is  not  feeble,  nor 
his  power  foolish :  a  feeble  wisdom  could  not  act  what  it  would,  and 
a  foolish  power  would  act  more  than  it  should.  The  power  express- 
ed in  his  government  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  living  creatures,  which 
are  God's  instruments  in  it.  It  is  said,  "  Everv  one  of  them  had 
four  faces"  (Ezek.  i.  10) ;  that  of  a  man  to  signify  wisdom ;  of  a  lion, 
eagle,  the  strongest  amongbirds,  to  signify  their  courage  and  strength 
to  perform  their  offices.  This  power  is  evident  ij^  the  natural,  moral, 
gracioits  government.  There  is  a  natural  providence,  which  consists 
m  the  preservation  of  all  things,  propogation  of  them  by  corruptions 
and  generations,  and  in  a  co-operation  with  them  in  their  motions  to 
attain  their  ends.  Moral  government  is  of  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
men.     Gracious  government,  as  respecting  the  Church. 

First,  His  power  is  evident  in  natural  government. 

1.  In  preservation.  God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  world,  to 
nourish  it  as  well  as  create  it.»  Man  and  beast  would  perish  if  there 
were  not  herbs  for  their  food ;  and  herbs  would  wither  and  perish, 
if  the  earth  were  not  watered  with  fruitful  showers.  This  some  of 
the  heathens  acknowledged,  in  their  worshipping  God  under  the 
image  of  an  ox,  a  useful  creature,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  of  our  food  in  com.  Hence,  God  is  sfyled  the 
"  Preserver  of  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  Hence,  tne  Jews 
called  God,^  Place  ;  because  he  is  the  subsistence  of  all  things.    By 

q  Poire,  p.  111.  '  Suarez,  Vol.  I  lib.  iii:  cap.  10. 

•  Daille,  in  1  Cor.  x.  p.  102.  «  Dipn. 
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the  same  word  wherebj  he  gave  being  to  things,  he  gives  to  them 
continuance  and  duration  in  being  so  much  a  term  of  time.  As  they 
were  "  created  by  his  word,"  they  are  supported  by  his  word  (Heb. 
i.  3).  The  same  powerful  fiat,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass" 
(Gen.  i.  11),  when  the  plants  peeped  upon  man  out  of  nothing,  is 
expressed  every  spring,  when  they  begin  to  lift  up  their  heads  from 
their  naked  roots  and  winter  graves.  The  resurrection  of  light  every 
mominff,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all  thiags  to  the  eye ;  the  a\  a- 
tering  the  valleys  from  the  mountain  springs ;  tne  curbing  the  natural 
appetite  of  the  waters  from  covering  the  earth ;  every  draught  that 
the  beasts  drink,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  lood  for 
the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  is  ascribed  to  the  "  opening  of  his 
hand,"  the  diflftising  of  his  power  (Ps.  civ.  27,  kcX  as  much  as  the 
first  creation  of  things,  and  endoAving  them  -witn  their  particular 
nature:  whence  the  plants,  which  are  so  serviceable,  are  called  "the 
trees  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16\  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  onl^  being  and 
power  in  himself  The  wnole  Psalm  is  but  the  description  of  his 
preserving,  as  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating  power.  It  is  by 
this  power  angels  have  so  many  thousand  years  remained  in  the 
power  of  understanding  and  willing.  By  this  power  things  distant 
in  their  natures  have  been  joined  together ;  a  spiritual  soul  and  a 
dusty  body  knit  in  a  marriage  knot.  By  this  power  tlie  heavenlv 
bodies  have  for  so  many  ages  rolled  in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous elements  have  persisted  in  their  order :  by  this  hath  the  matter 
of  the  world  been  to  this  day  continued,  and  as  capable  of  entertain- 
ing forms  as  it  was  at  the  first  creation.  What  an  amazing  sight 
would  it  be  to  see  a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange  upon  one  of 
his  fingers?  What  is  this  to  the  power  of  God,  "who  holds  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  metes  out  the  heaven  with  a  span, 
and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance"  (Isa. 
xl.  12)?  The  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
plain  instance  of  this  power."  How  is  that  raging  element  kept  pent 
within  those  lists  where  he  first  lodged  it ;  continues  its  course  in  its 
channel  >vithout  overflowing  the  earth,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the 
lower  part  of  the  creation?  The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to 
be  above  the  earth,  because  it  is  lighter;  and  to  be  immediately  under 
the  air,  because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  element.  Who  re- 
strains this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first  formed  it? 
The  word  of  command  at  first,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fur- 
ther," keeps  those  waters  linked  together  in  their  den,  that  they  may 
not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  And 
when  once  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its 
passage  ?  How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it 
to  its  proper  channel,  when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty  waves 
over  some  countries,  and  trampled  part  of  the  inhabited  earth  under 
its  feet  ?    It  hath  triumphed  in  its  victory,  and  withstood  all  the 

Sower  of  man  to  conquer  its  force.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  that 
oth  bridle  it  from  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth.  And  that 
his  power  might  be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a  weak  and  small 
bank  against  it     Though  he  hath  bounded  it  in  some,  places  by 

•  DaiUo  Melange,  Part  11.  p.  457. 
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mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads  above  it,  yet  in  most  places 
by  feeble  sand.  How  often  is  it  seen  in  every  stonny  motion,  when 
the  waves  boil  high  and  roll  furiously,  as  if  they  would  swallow  up 
all  the  neighboring  houses  upon  the  shore ;  when  they  come  to  touco 
those  sandy  limits,  they  bow  their  heads,  fall  flat,  and  sink  into  the 
lap  whence  they  were  raised,  and  seem  to  foam  with  anger  that  they 
can  march  no  further,  but  must  split  themselves  at  so  weak  an  ob- 
stacle! Can  the  sand  be  thougnt  to  be  the  cause  of  this?  The 
weakness  of  it  gives  no  footing  to  such  a  thought.  Who  can  appre- 
hend, that  an  enraged  army  should  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a 
straw  in  an  infant's  hand  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water  ?  Its  retire- 
ment is  against  the  natural  quality  of  it ;  pour  but  a  little  upon  the 
ground,  and  you  always  see  it  spread  itself.  No  cause  can  oe  ren- 
dered in  nature ;  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  power  of  God  in 
the  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  more  taken  notice  of 
by  us  in  this  island,  surrounded  with  it,  than  by  some  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

(1.)  We  find  nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itself.  Doth  not 
every  creature  upon  earth  require  the  assistance  of  some  other  for 
its  maintenance?  "  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire?  can  the 
flag  grow  up  without  water"  (Job  viii.  11)?  Can  man  or  beast  main- 
tain itself  without  grain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Would  not 
every  man  tumble  into  the  grave,  without  the  aid  of  other  creatures 
to  nourish  him  ?  Whence  do  these  creatures  receive  that  virtue  of 
supplying  him  nourishment,  but  from  the  sun  and  earth  ?  and  whence 
do  they  aerive  that  virtue,  but  from  the  Creator  of  all  things  ?  And 
should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon  would  they  and  all  their 
qualities  perish,  and  the  links  of  the  world  fall  in  pieces,  and  dash 
one  another  into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I  All  creatures  in- 
deed have  an  appetite  to  preserve  themselves ;  they  iiave  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  outward  means  for  their  preservation ;  so  have  irrational 
animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  men  have  some  skill  to  avoid 
things  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply  things  that  are  helpful.  But  what 
thing  in  the  world  can  preserve  itself  by  an  inward  influx  into  its 
own  being?  All  things  want  such  a  power  without  GodJs  fiat,  "Let 
it  be  so :"  nothing  but  is  destitute  of  such  a  power  for  its  own  preser- 
vation, as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  for  its  own  creation.  Were  there 
any  true  power  for  such  a  work,  what  need  of  so  many  external 
helps  from  things  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  preserved  by 
them?  No  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed 
being.  Who  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall  a  withering 
flower  to  its  former  beauty,  to  raise  the  head  of  a  drooping  plants  or 
put  life  into  a  gasping  worm  when  it  is  expiring ;  or  put  mipaired 
vitals  into  their  former  posture?  Not  a  man  upon  earth,  nor  an 
angel  in  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ;  they  may  be  spec- 
tators, but  not  assisters,  and  are,  in  this  case,  physicians  of  no  value. 

(2.)  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  Power  preserves  things  which  at  first 
created  them.  The  creature  doth  as  much  depend  upon  God,  in  the 
first  instant  of  its  being,  for  its  preservation,  as  it  old,  when  it  was 
nothing,  for  its  production  and  creation  into  being :  as  the  continu- 
ance of  a  t&ought  of  our  mind  depends  upon  the  power  of  our  mind, 
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as  well  as  the  first  framing  of  that  thought.*  There  is  a  little  differ- 
ence between  creating  and  preserving  power,  as  there  is  between  the 
power  of  mine  eye  to  begin  an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of 
vision,  as  to  cast  my  eye  upon  an  object  and  continue  it  upon  that 
object :  as  the  first  act  is  caused  by  the  eye,  so  the  duration  of  the  act 
is  preserved  by  the  eye ;  shut  the  eye,  and  the  act  of  vision  perishes ; 
divert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of  vision  is  exchanged 
for  another.  And,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  things  is  commonly 
called  a  continual  creation :  and  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  we  under- 
stand it  of  a  preservation  by  an  inward  influence  into  the  being  of 
things.  It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invariably  continued,  and 
obtaining  its  force  every  moment;  the  same  action  whereby  he 
created  them  of  nothing,  and  which  every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to 
produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extant  in  the 
world :  it  remains  the  same  without  any  diminution  throughout  the 
whole  time  wherein  anything  doth  remain  in  the  world.y  For  all 
things  would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  keep  them  up  in  the 
elevation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his  creative 

Eower  (Acts  xvii.  28):  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
eing."  By  him,  or  by  the  same  Power  whence  we  derived  our 
being,  are  our  lives  maintained:  as  it  was  his  Almighty  Power 
whereby  we  were,  after  we  bad  been  nothing,  so  it  is  the  same  power 
whereby  we  now  are,  after  he  hath  made  us  something.  Certainly 
all  things  have  no  less  a  dependence  on  God  than  light  upon  the 
sun,  which  vanisheth  and  hides  its  head  upon  the  withc&awing  of  the 
sun.  And  should  God  suspend  that  powerful  Word,  whereby  he 
erected  the  frame  of  the  world,  it  would  sink  down  to  what  it  was, 
before  he  commanded  it  to  stand  up.  There  needs  no  new  act  of 
power  to  reduce  things  to  nothing,  but  the  cessation  of  that  Omnip- 
otent influx.  When  the  appointed  time  set  them  for  their  being 
comes  to  a  period,  they  faint  and  bend  down  their  heads  to  their 
dissolution;  they  return  to  their  elements,  and  perish  (Ps.  civ.  29): 
**  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  and  they  are  troubled :  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  That  which  was 
nothing  cannot  remain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  Power 
that  first  called  it  out  of  nothing.  As  when  God  withdrew  his  con- 
curring power  from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon  the  three 
children :  so  if  he  withdraws  his  sustaining  power  from  the  creature, 
its  nature  wiQ  cease  to  be. 

2.  It  appears  in  propagation.  That  powerful  word  (Gen.  i.  22, 
23),  "  Increase  and  multiply,"  pronounced  at  the  first  creation,  hath 
spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  world ;  every  animal  in  the 
world,  in  the  formation  oi  every  one  of  them.  From  two  of  a  kind, 
how  great  a  number  of  individuals  and  single  creatures  have  been 
multiplied,  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their  continued  succes- 
sions! What  a  world  of  plants  spring  up  from  the  womb  of  a  dry 
earth,  moistened  by  the  influence  of  a  cloud,  and  hatched  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun  I  How  admirable  an  instance  of  his  propagating 
power  is  it,  that  from  a  little  seed  a  massy  root  should  strike  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  tall  body  and  thick  branches,  vith  leaves 

'  Leaiias  de  Perfect  Divin.  p.  69.  ^  Lessiua  de  Snm.  Bon.  pp.  580 — 682. 
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and  flowers  of  various  colors,  should  break  tlirougli  tlie  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  and  mount  up  towards  heaven,  when  in  the  seed  you 
neither  smell  the  scent,  nor  see  any  firmness  of  a  tree,  nor  behold 
any  of  those  colors  which  you  view  in  the  flowers  that  the  ears  pro- 
duce !  A  power  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  creature.  How  astonish- 
ing is  it,  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  will  not  amount  to  the 
weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into  leaves,  bark,  fruit  of  a 
vast  weight,  and  multiply  itself  into  millions  of  seeds  I  What  power 
is  that,  that  from  one  man  and  woman  hath  multiplied  families,  and 
from  families,  stocked  the  world  with  people  I  Consider  the  living 
creatures,  as  formed  in  the  womb  of  their  several  kinds ;  every  one 
is  a  wonder  of  power.  The  Psalmist  instanceth  in  the  forming  and 
propagation  of  man  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14) :  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
luUy  made  ;  marvellous  are  thy  works."  The  forming  of  the  parts 
distinctly  in  the  womb,  the  bringing  forth  into  the  world  every  par- 
ticular member,  is  a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power.  That  so  fine  a 
structure  as  the  body  of  man  should  be  polished  in  "  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,"  as  he  calls  the  womb  (ver.  15),  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  members  of  a  various  form  and  usefulness,  each  laboring 
in  their  several  functions  I  Can  any  man  give  an  exact  account  oi 
the  manner  "  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb"  (Eccles.  xi.  5)? 
It  is  unknown  to  the  father,  and  no  less  hid  from  the  mother,  and 
the  wisest  men  cannot  search  out  the  depth  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
secret  works  of  an  Omnipotent  Power,  secret  in  the  manner,  though 
open  in  the  effect.  So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  dotn, 
**  Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round 
about"  (Job  X.  8).  Thy  hands  which  formed  heaven,  have  formed 
every  part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty  workman. 
The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  "  work  of  God's  hands,"  and  man  is 
here  said  to  be  no  less.  The  forming  and  propagation  of  man  from 
that  earthy  matter,  is  no  less  a  wonder  of  power  than  the  structure 
of  the  world  from  a  rude  and  indisposed  matter.  A  heathen  philo- 
sopher descants  elegantly  upon  it :  "  Dost  thou  understand  (my  bojiS 
the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb  ;  who  erected  that  noble  rabricr 
who  carved  the  eyes,  the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  body ;  who  bored  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  loop- 
holes of  scents  and  sounds ;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews 
and  ligaments  for  the  fastening  of  every  member;  who  cast  the 
hollow  veins,  the  channels  of  blood ;  set  and  strengthened  the  bones, 
the  pillars  and  rafters  of  the  body ;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks 
to  expel  the  filth ;  who  made  the  heart,  the  repository  of  the  soul, 
and  formed  the  lungs  like  a  pipe?  What  mother,  what  &ther, 
wrought  these  things  ?  No,  none  but  the  Almighty  God,  who  made 
all  things  according  to  his  pleasure ;  it  is  He  who  propagates  this 
noble  piece  from  a  pile  of  dust.  Who  is  bom  by  his  own  advice ; 
who  gives  stature,  leatures,  sense,  wit,  strength,  speech,  but  God  ?"» 
It  is  no  less  a  wonder,  that  a  little  infant  can  live  so  long  in  a  dark 
sink,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  without  breathing ;  and  the  eduction  of 
it  out  of  the  womb  is  no  less  a  wonder  than  the  forming,  increase, 
nourishment  of  it  in  that  cell.    A  wonder,  that  the  life  of  the  infant 

*  Trismegist,  in  Serm.  Qreek,  in  the  Temple,  p,  67. 
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is  not  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  the  life  of  the  mother  the  death 
of  the  infant.  This  little  creature  when  it  springs  up  from  such 
small  beginnings  by  the  power  of  God,  grows  up  to  be  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  world,  to  have  a  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  pro- 
pagates its  kind  in  the  same  manner :  all  this  is  unaccountable  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  power  of  God  in  the  government  of  the 
creatures.  And  to  add  to  this  wonder,  consider  also  what  multi- 
tudes of  formations  and  births  there  are  at  one  time  all  over  the 
world,  in  every  of  which  the  finger  of  God  is  at  work ;  and  it  will 
speak  an  unwearied  power.  It  is  admirable  in  one  man,  more  in 
a  town  of  men,  still  more  in  a  greater  and  larger  kingdom,  a  vaster 
world ;  there  is  a  birth  for  every  hour  in  this  city,  were  but  168 
bom  in  a  week,  though  the  weekly  bills  mention  more :  what  is 
this  city  to  three  kingdoms  ?  what  three  kingdoms  to  a  populous 
world  ?  Eleven  thousand  and  eighty  will  make  one  for  every  minute 
in  the  week ;  what  is  this  to  the  weekly  propagation  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  universe,  besides  the  generation  of  all  the  living  crea- 
tures in  that  space,  which  are  the  works  of  God's  fingers  as  well  as 
man?  What  will  be  the  result  of  this,  but  the  notion  of  an  uncon- 
ceivable, unwearied  Almightiness,  always  active,  always  operating? 

3.  It  appears  in  the  motions  of  all  creatures.  "  AU  things  live 
and  move  in  him"  (Acts  xvii.  28) ;  by  the  same  power  that  creatures 
have  their  beings,  they  have  their  motions :  they  have  not  only  a 
being  by  his  powerful  command,  but  they  have  tneir  minutely  mo- 
tion by  his  powerful  concurrence.  Nothing  can  act  without  the 
almighty  influx  of  God,  no  more  than  it  can  exist  without  the  crea- 
tive word  of  God.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ordering  of  all  motions  to 
his  holy  ends,  is  an  act  of  wisdom ;  but  the  motion  itself,  whereby 
those  ends  are  attained,  is  a  work  of  his  power. 

(1).  God,  as  the  first  cause,  hath  an  influence  into  the  motions  of 
all  second  causes.  As  all  the  wheels  in  a  clock  are  moved  in  their 
diflFerent  motions  by  the  force  and  strength  of  the  principal  and 
primary  wheel ;  if  there  be  any  defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand  still, 
all  the  rest  languish  and  stand  idle  the  same  moment.  All  creatures 
are  his  instruments,  his  engines,  and  have  no  spirit,  but  what  he 
gives,  and  what  he  assists.  Whatsoever  nature  works,  God  works 
in  nature  ;  nature  is  the  instrument,  God  is  the  supporter,  director, 
mover  of  nature ;  that  which  the  prophet  saith  in  another  case,  may 
be  the  language  of  universal  nature:  "Lord,  thou  hast  Avrouffht  all 
our  work  in  us"  (Isa.  xxvi.  12^).  They  are  works  subjectively,  effi- 
ciently, as  second  causes ;  God  s  works  originally,  concurrently.  The 
sun  moved  not  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  hours, 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  fJosh.  x.  13) ;  nor  did  the  fire  exercise  its  con- 
suming quality  upon  tne  three  children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur- 
nace (Dan.  iii.  25):  he  withdrew  not  his  supporting  power  from  their 
being,  for  then  they  had  vanished,  but  his  mfluencmg  power  from 
their  qualities,  whereby  their  motion  ceased,  till  he  returned  his  in- 
fluential concurrence  to  them ;  which  evidenceth,  that  without  a  per- 
petual derivation  of  Divine  power,  the  sun  could  not  run  one  stride 
or  inch  of  its  race,  nor  the  nre  devour  one  grain  of  light  chaff,  or 
an  inch  of  straw.    Nothing  without  his  sustaining  power  can  con- 
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tinue  in  being;  nothing  without  his  co- working  power  can  exer- 
cise one  mite  of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed  of.  All  creatures  aie 
wound  up  by  him,  and  his  hand  is  constantly  upon  them,  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  motion. 

(2).  Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature.  How 
many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any  other 
animal,  which  a  man  knows  not,  and  is  imable  to  number  1  The 
renewed  motion  of  the  lungs,  the  systoles  and  diastoles  of  the  heart; 
the  contractions  and  dilations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it  spouts  out 
and  takes  in  blood ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the  stomach  ;  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.,  all  which  were  not  only  settled 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  but  are  upheld  by  the  same,  preserved 
and  influenced  in  every  distinct  motion  by  that  power  that  stamped 
them  with  tJiat  nature.  To  every  one  of  those  tnere  i3  not  only  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  the  motive 
power  of  God  concurring  to  every  motion ;  for  if  we  move  in  him 
as  well  as  we  live  in  him,  then  every  particle  of  our  motion  is  exer- 
cised by  his  concurring  power,  as  well  as  every  moment  pf  our  life 
supported  by  his  preserving  power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of 
motions  is  there  in  the  whole  world  in  universal  nature,  to  all  wnich 
God  concurs,  all  which  he  conducts,  even  the  motions  of  the  meanest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  creatures,  which  demonstrate  the  indefatigable 
power  of  the  governor  I  It  is  an  Infinite  Power  which  doth  act  in 
so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  souls  forms  every  thought, .  the 
tongue  speaks  every  word,  the  body  exerts  everv  action.  W  hat  an 
Infinite  rower  is  tliat  which  presides  over  the  birth  of  all  things, 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  cartn, 
clouds  in  the  air,  every  drop  of  rain,  fleece  of  snow,  crack  of  thun- 
der I  Not  the  least  motion  in  the  world,  but  is  under  an  actual  in- 
fluence of  this  Almighty  Mover.  And  lest  any  should  scruple  the 
concurrence  of  God  to  so  many  varieties  of  the  creature's  motion,  as 
a  thing  utterly  inconceivable,  let  them  consider  the  sim,  a  natural 
image  and  shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  doth  not  the  power  of 
that  finite  creature  extend  itself  to  various  objects  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  ?  How  many  insects  doth  it  animate,  as  flies,  &c.,  at 
the  same  moment  throughout  the  world  I  How  many  several  plants 
doth  it  erect  at  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  whose  roots  lay  mourn- 
ing in  the  earth  all  the  foregoing  winter!  What  multitudes  of 
spires  of  grass,  and  nobler  flowers,  doth  it  midwife  in  the  same  hour! 
It  warms  the  air,  melts  the  blood,  cherishes  living  creatures  of  various 
kinds,  in  distinct  places,  without  tiring :  and  shall  the  God  of  this 
sun  be  less  than  his  creature  ? 

(3.)  And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  consider  the  power  of  God  in 
the  motion  of  it  The  vastness  of  the  sun  is  computed  to  be,  at  the 
least,  166  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  and  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  some  tell  us,  to  be  about  4,000,000  of  miles;'  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  whirled  about  the  world  with  that  swiftness,  that  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  it  runs  1,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as 
if*  it  should  move  round  about  the  surface  of  the  earth  fifty  times  in 
one  hour ;  which  vastness  exceeds  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  shot  out 

*  A  Lapide,  in  1  cap.  Qen.  xvL    Lessius,  de  Perfect.  Diyin.  pp.  90,  91. 
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of  a  cannon,  which  is  computed  to  fly  not  above  three  miles  in  a 
minute  :*»  so  that  the  sun  runs  further  in  one  hour's  spaed,  than  a 
bullet  can  in  5,000,  if  it  were  kept  in  motion ;  so  that  if  it  were  near 
the  earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would  shatter  the  whole  frame 
of  the  world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces ;  so  that  the  Psalmist  may  well 
say,  "  It  runs  a  race  like  a  strong  man"  (Ps.  xix.  5).  What  an  in- 
comprehensible Power  is  that  which  hath  conmiunicated  such  a 
strength  and  swiftness  to  the  sun,  and  doth  daily  influence  its  mo- 
tion ;  especially  since  after  all  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein 
one  would  think  it  should  have  spent  itself,  we  behold  it  every  day 
as  vigorous  as  Adam  did  in  Paraaise,  without  limping,  without  shat- 
tering itself,  or  losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied 
motion.  How  great  must  that  power  be,  whicn  hath  kept  this  great 
body  so  entire,  and  thus  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  1  Is  it  not  now 
an  argument  of  omnipotency,  to  keep  all  the  stnngs  of  nature  in 
tune ;  to  wind  them  up  to  a  due  pitch  for  the  harmony  he  intended 
by  them ;  to  keep  things  that  are  contrary  from  that  conftision  they 
would  naturally  fall  into ;  to  prevent  those  jarring  which  would 
naturally  result  from  their  various  and  snarling  qualities ;  to  preserve 
every  being  in  its  true  nature ;  to  propagate  every  kind  of  creature ; 
order  all  the  operations,  even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are 
such  innumerable  varieties  ?  But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  oi 
preserving  things  in  their  station  and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of 
them,  is  more  stupendous  than  that  which  we  commonly  call  mirac- 
ulous. We  call  those  miracles,  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  track 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of  it ;  which 
men  wonder  at,  because  they  seldom  see  them,  and  hear  of  them  as 
things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the  world ;  when  the  truth  is,  there 
b  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  ordinary  station  and  motion  of 
natural  causes  than  in  those  extraordinary  exertings  of  power.  Is 
not  more  power  signalized  in  that  whirling  motion  of  the  sun  every 
hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the  suspending  of  its  motion  one 
day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joshua?  That  fire  should  continualljr 
ravage  and  consume,  and  greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is 
oflFered  to  it,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  as  admirable  a  power,  as  the 
stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments,  as  in  the  case  Of  the  three 
chiiaren.  Is  not  the  rising  of  some  small  seeds  from  the  ground, 
with  a  multiplication  of  their  numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of  as 
Kreat  a  power,  as  our  Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
K)aves,  by  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ?«  Is  not  the  chemical 
producing  so  pleasant  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape,  from  a  dry 
krth,  inlpid  rain,  and  a  sour  vine,  as  admirable  t  token  of  Divi/e 
power,  as  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  ?  Is  not  the  cure 
of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a  simple  inconsiderable  weed,  or  a 
slight  infusion,  as  wonderful  in  itself,  as  the  cure  of  it  by  a  power- 
ful weed?  What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to  heal ;  what  is  that 
nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who  maintains  that  nature,  who  con- 
ducts it,  co-operates  with  it  ?  Doth  it  work  of  itself^  and  by  its  own 
strength  ?  wny  not  then  equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another? 

^  LeMioB,  de  Proriden,  p.  688.    Vots.  de  IdoL  lilx  iL  e^p.  2. 
•  Faadier  for  Act  YoL  IL  p.  47. 
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Miracles,  indeed,  aflfect  more,  because  they  testify  the  immodiote 
operation  of  God,  without  the  concurrence  of  second  causes ;  not 
that  there  is  more  of  the  power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the 
other. 

Secondly^  This  power  is  evident  in  moral  government. 

1.  In  the  restraint  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  devil.  Since 
Satan  hath  the  power  of  an  angel,  and  the  malice  of  a  devil,  what 
safety  would  there  be  for  our  persons  from  destruction,  what  secur- 
ity for  our  goods  from  rifling,  Dy  this  invisible,  potent,  and  envious 
spirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained,  and  his  malice  curbed,  by 
One  more  mighty  than  himself?  How  much  doth  he  envy  God  the 
fflory  of  his  creation ;  and  man,  the  use  and  benefit  of  it !  How 
desirous  would  he  be,  in  regard  of  his  passion,  how  able  in  regard 
of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to  overthrow  or  infect  all  worship,  but 
what  was  directed  to  himself ;  to  manage  all  things  according  to  his 
lusts,  turn  all  things  topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  burn  cities, 
houses,  plunder  us  of  the  supports  of  nature^  waste  kingdoms,  &c. ; 
if  he  were  not  held  in  a  chain,  as  a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  ftirious  wild 
horse,  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  I  What  remedy 
could  be  used  by  man  against  the  activity  of  this  unseen  and  swirl 
spirit  ?  The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice ;  he  would 
practise  the  same  things  upon  all  as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he  had 
got  leave  from  his  Governor ;  turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  an- 
other's bowels ;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  the  cattle  intended  for  the  use  of  man ;  raise  winds,  to  shake  and 
tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads ;  daub  our  bodies  with  scalbs  and 
boils,  and  let  all  the  humors  in  our  blood  loose  upon  us.  He  that 
envied  Adam  a  paradise,  doth  envy  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
out-works.  If  we  were  not  destroyed  by  him,  we  should  live  in  a 
continued  vexation  by  spectrums  and  apparitions,  affrighting  sounds 
and  noise,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians  aid  in  that  three  days'  dark- 
ness :  he  would  be  alway  winnowing  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow 
Peter  (Luke  xxii.  31).  but  God  over-masters  his  strength,  that  he 
cannot  move  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his  tedder ;  not  only  is  he  un- 
able to  touch  an  upright  Job,  but  to  lay  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the 
unbelieving  Gadarenes  forbidden  and  filthy  swine  without  special 
license  (Matt.  viii.  31).  When  he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  walks 
"  through  dr^  places  seeking  rest"  (Luke  xi.  24),  new  objects  for  his 
malicious  designs, — but  finding  none,  till  God  lets  loose  the  reins 
upon  him  for  a  new  employment.  Though  Satan's  power  be  great, 
yet  God  suffers  him  not  to  tempt  as  much  as  his  diabolical  appetite 
would,  but  as  much  as  Divine  wisdom  thinks  fit ;  and  the  Divine 
power  tempers  the  other's  active  malice,  and  gives  the  creature  vic- 
tory, where  the  enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.  How  much 
stronger  is  God,  than  all  the  legions  of  hell ;  as  he  that  holds  a 
"  strong  man"  (Luke  xi.  22)  from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies  more 
ability  than  his  adversary^  I  How  doth  he  lock  him  up  for  a  "thou- 
sand years"  (Rev.  xx.  3)  in  a  pound,  which  he  cannot  leap  over !  and 
this  restraint  is  wrought  partly  by  blinding  the  devil  in  nis  designs, 
partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his  motion ;  as  he  hindered  the 
active  quality  of  the  fire  upon  the  three  children,  by  withdrawing 
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his  power,  wliicli  was  necessary  to  the  motion  of  it ;  and  his  power 
is  as  necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  devil,  as  for  that  of  any  other 
creature :  sometimes  he  makes  him  to  confess  him  against  his  own 
interest,  as  Apollo's  oracle  confessed.  *i  And  though  when  the  devil 
was  cast  out  of  the  possessed  person,  he  publicly  owned  Christ  to  be 
the  "  Holy  one  of  God"  (Mark  i.  24),  to  render  him  suspected  b^  the 
people  of  having  commerce  with  the  unclean  spirits;  yet  this  he 
could  not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  of   God,  that  the 

Eower  of  Christ,  in  stopping  his  mouth  and  imposing  silence  upon 
im,  might  be  evidencea;  and  that  it  reaches  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as 
well  as  to  the  quieting  of  winds  and  waves.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  "  the  deceived  and  the 
deceiver  are  his"  (Job  xii.  16):  wisdom  to  defeat,  and  power  to  over- 
rule his  most  malicious  designs,  to  his  own  glory. 

2.  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men.  Since  the 
impetus  of  original  corruption  runs  in  the  blood,  conveyed  down 
from  Adam  to  the  veins  of  all  his  posterity,  and  universally  diffused 
in  all  mankind ;  what  wreck  and  havoc  would  it  make  in  the  world, 
if  it  were  not  suppressed  by  this  Divine  power  which  presides  over 
the  hearts  of  men !  Man  is  so  wretched  by  nature,  that  nothing  but 
what  is  vile  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him.  Man  "  drinks  ini- 
quity like  water,"  being,  by  nature,  "abominable  and  filthy"  (Job 
XV.  16).  He  greedily  swallows  all  matter  for  iniquity,  everything 
suitable  to  the  mire  and  poison  in  his  nature,  and  would  sprout  it 
out  with  all  fierceness  and  insolence.  God  himself  gives  us  the 
description  of  man's  nature  (Gen.  vi.  5),  that  he  hath  not  one  good 
imagination  at  any  time ;  and  the  apostle  from  the  Psalmist  dilates 
and  comments  upon  it  (Rom.  iii.  10,  &c.)  "  There  is  none  righteous ; 
no,  not  one ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  tneir  feet 
are  swift  to  shed  blood,"  &c.  This  corruption  is  e(jual  in  all,  natural 
in  all ;  it  is  not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  m  one  man,  than 
in  another.  The  root  of  all  men  is  the  same ;  all  the  branches 
therefore  do  equally  possess  the  villanous  nature  of  the  root.  No 
child  of  Adam  can,  oy  natural  descent,  be  better  than  Adam,  or 
have  less  of  baseness,  and  vileness,  and  venom,  than  Adam.  How 
fruitful  would  this  loathsome  lake  be  in  all  kind  of  streams  I  What 
unbridled  licentiousness  and  headstrong  fury  would  triumph  in  the 
world,  if  the  power  of  God  did  not  interpose  itself  to  lock  down  the 
flood-gates  of  it !  What  rooting  up  of  human  society  would  there 
be !  how  would  the  world  be  drenched  in  blood,  the  number  of 
malefactors  be  greater  than  that  of  apprehenders  and  punishersl 
How  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  De  rased  out  of  the  heart,  if 
God  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself  I  Who  can  read  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans,  (verses  24  to  29),  without  acknowledging  this 
truth?  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  those  villanies  which  followed 
upon  God's  pulling  up  the  sluices,  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their 
inward  corruption  have  its  natural  course  1  K  God  did  not  hold 
back  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be  overrun,  his  vine  rooted 
up ;  the  inclinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to  the  worst  of 
wickedness.   How  great  is  that  Power  that  curbs,  bridles,  or  changes 

'  CaeteroB  deos  oeremi  (•^Kc,  &j^  Grot.  Vcrit,  ReL  lib,  4, 
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as  many  headstrong  horses  at  once,  and  every  minute,  as  there  are 
sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth?  The  "floods  lift  up  their  waves; 
the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea"  (Ps.  xciii.  3,  4) ;  fliat  doth  hush 
and  pen  in  the  turbulent  passions  of  men. 

3.  In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  ends. 
That  must  be  an  Omnipotent  hand  that  grasps  and  contains  the  hearts 
of  all  men ;  the  heart  of  the  meanest  person,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
towering  angel,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  them  some- 
time ignorantly,  sometime  knowingly,  concur  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  purposes  I  When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  numerous, 
their  thoughts  so  various  and  different  from  one  another,  yet  he  hath 
a  key  to  those  milUons  of  hearts,  and  with  infinite  power,  guided  by 
as  infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them  into  what  channels  he  pleases,  for 
the  gaining  his  own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  rage  was  yet  reeking- 
hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in  the  church's  in- 
fancy, till  it  had  got  some  strength,  and  cast  a  terror  upon  them  by 
the  wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles  (Acts  ii.  43) :  "  And  fear  came 
upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the 
apostles."  Was  there  not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
our  Saviour  wrought,  to  point  them  to  the  finger  of  God,  and  calm 
their  rage  ?  Yet  did  not  the  power  of  God  work  upon  their  passions 
in  those  miracles,  nor  stop  the  impetuousness  of  the  corruption  resi- 
dent in  their  hearts.  Yet  now  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  Son  of  God  and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  frighted  at  the  appear- 
ance of  twelve  unarmed  apostles ;  as  the  sea  seems  to  be  afraid  when 
it  approacheth  the  bounds  of  the  feeble  sand.  How  did  God  bend 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites,  and  turn  them  to  that 
point,  as  to  lend  their  most  costly  vessels,  their  precious  jewels,  and 
rich  garments,  to  supply  those  whom  they  had  just  before  tyrani- 
cally  loaded  with  their  chains  (Exod.  iii.  21,  22) !  When  a  great 
part  of  an  army  came  upon  Jehoshaphat,  to  dispatch  him  into  another 
world,  how  doth  God,  in  a  trice,  touch  their  hearts,  and  move  them, 
by  a  secret  instinct,  at  once  to  depart  from  him  (1  Chron.  xviii.  31)  1 
as  if  you  should  see  a  numerous  sight  of  birds  in  a  moment  turn 
wing  another  way,  by  a  sudden  and  joint  consent.  When  he  gave 
Saul  a  kingdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  "  and  gave 
him  another  heart"  H.  Sam.  x.  9) ;  and  brought  the  people  to  submit 
to  his  yoke,  who,  a  little  before,  wandered  about  the  land  upon  no 
nobler  employment  than  the  seeking  of  asses.  It  is  no  small  remark 
of  the'  power  of  God,  to  make  a  number  of  strong  and  discontented 
persons,  and  desirous  enough  of  liberty,  to  bend  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  government,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  one,  and 
that  of  their  own  nature,  often  weaker  and  un wiser  than  the  most  of 
them,  and  many  times  an  oppressor  and  invader  of  their  rights. 
Upon  this  account  David  caUs  God  "  his  fortress,  tower,  shield"  (Ps. 
cxliv.  2) ;  all  terms  of  strength  in  subduing  the  people  under  him. 
It  is  the  mighty  hand  of  God  that  links  princes  and  people  together 
in  the  bandis  of  government.  The  same  hand  that  assuagetn  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  suppresseth  the  tumults  of  the  people. 
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Thirdly^  It  appears  in  his  gracious  and  judicial  government. 

1.  In  his  gracious  government.  In  the  deliverance  of  his  church : 
he  is  the  "  strength  of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xv.  29),  and  hath  protected 
his  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  and  maintained  their  stand- 
ing, when  the  strongest  kingdoms  have  sunk,  and  the  best  jointed 
states  have  been  broken  in  pieces ;  when  judgments  have  ravaged 
countries,  and  torn  up  the  mighty,  as  a  tempestuous  wind  hath  often 
done  the  tallest  trees,  which  seemed  to  threaten  heaven  with  their 
tops,  and  dare  the  storm  with  the  depth  of  their  roots,  when  yet  the 
vine  and  rose-bushes  have  stood  firm,  and  been  seen  in  their  beauty 
next  morning.  The  state  of  the  church  hath  outlived  the  most 
flourishing  monarchies,  when  there  hath  been  a  mighty  knot  of  ad- 
versaries against  her ;  when  the  bulls  of  Bashan  have  pushed  her^ 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons, 
and  edged  their  malice ;  when  tne  voice  was  strong,  and  the  hopes 
high  to  rase  her  foundation  even  with  the  ground ;  when  hell  hath 
roared ;  when  the  wit  of  the  world  hath  contrived,  and  the  strength 
of  the  world  hath  attempted  her  ruin ;  when  decrees  have  been 
passed  against  her,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  armed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them  ;  when  her  friends  have  drooped  and  skulked  in  cor- 
ners ;  when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist,  help 
hath  come  from  heaven;  her  enemies  have  been  defeated;  kings 
have  brought  gifls  to  her,  and  reared  her ;  tears  have  been  wiped  off 
her  cheeks,  and  her  very  enemies,  by  an  unseen  power,  have  been 
forced  to  court  her  whom  before  they  would  have  devoured  quick. 
The  devil  and  his  armies  have  sneaked  into  their  den,  and  the  church 
hath  triumphed  when  she  hath  been  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Thus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to  be  the  executioner  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  and  the  protector  of  Jerusalem,  who  run  his  sword 
into  the  hearts  of  eighty  thousand  (2  Kings  xix.  85),  when  they  were 
ready  to  swallow  up  his  beloved  city.  When  the  knife  was  at  the 
throats  of  the  Jews,  in  Shushan  (Esther  viii.),  by  a  powerful  hand  it 
was  turned  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  With  what  an  out- 
stretched arm  were  the  Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian  yoke(Deut 
iv.  34) !  When  Pharaoh  had  mustered  a  great  army  to  pursue  them, 
assisted  with  six  hundred  chariots  of  war,  the  Eed  Sea  obstructed 
their  passage  before,  and  an  enraged  enemy  trod  on  their  rear ;  when 
the  fearful  Israelites  despaired  of  deliverance,  and  the  insolent  Egyp- 
tian assured  himself  of  his  revenge,  God  stretches  out  his  irresistible 
arm  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  assist  his  people ;  he  strikes  down  the 
wolves,  and  preserves  the  flock.  God  restrained  the  Egyptian  en- 
mity against  the  Israelites  till  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
and  then  lets  them  follow  their  humor,  and  pursue  the  fugitives,  that 
his  power  might  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  one,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other.  God  might  have  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  those  kings  that  had  remembered 
the  good  service  of  Joseph  to  their  country,  but  he  leaves  them  till 
the  reign  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  suffers  them  to  be  slaves,  that  they  might 
by  his  sole  power,  be  conquerors,  which  had  had  no  appearance  had 
there  been  a  willing  dismission  of  them  at  the  first  smnmons  (Exod. 
ix.  16) ;  "  In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
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shew  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.  I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up  against  my  people, 
and  keep  them  in  captivity,  that  thou  mightest  oe  an  occasion  for  the 
manifestation  of  my  power  in  their  rescue ;  and  whilst  thou  art  ob- 
stinate to  enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  arm  to  deliver  them, 
and  make  my  name  famous  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  wreck  of  thee 
and  thy  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  deliverance  of  the  church  hath 
not  been  in  one  age,  or  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  Grod  hath  sig- 
nalized his  power  in  all  kingdoms  where  she  hath  had  a  footing :  as 
he  hath  guided  her  in  all  places  by  one  rule,  animated  her  by  one 
spirit,  so  he  hath  protected  her  by  the  same  arm  of  power.  When 
the  Roman  emperors  bandied  all  their  force  against  her,  for  about 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  further  from  eftecting  her  ruin  at  the 
end  than  when  they  first  attempted  it ;  the  church  grew  under  their 
sword,  and  was  hatched  under  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle,  which 
were  spread  4o  destroy  her.  The  ark  was  elevated  by  the  deluge, 
and  the  waters  the  devil  poured  out  to  drown  her  did  out  slime  the 
earth  for  a  new  increase  of  her.  She  hath  sometimes  been  beaten 
down,  and,  like  Lazarus,  hath  seemed  to  be  in  the  grave  for  some 
days,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  her  sudden  re- 
surrection, and  lifting  up  her  head  above  the  throne  of  her  persecu- 
tors. 

2.  In  his  judicial  proceedings.  The  deluge  was  no  small  testimo- 
ny of  his  power,  in  opening  the  cisterns  of  heaven,  and  pulling  up 
the  sluices  of  the  sea.  He  doth  but  call  for  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  they  "  pour  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Amos  ix.  6.^ 
In  forty  days'  time  the  waters  overtopped  the  highest  mountains  fif- 
teen cubits  (Gen.  vii.  17 — 20) ;  and  by  the  same  power  he  afterwards 
reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper  channel,  as  a  roaring  lion  into  his  den. 
A  shower  of  fire  from  heaven,  upon  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  was  a  signal  display  of  his  power,  either  in  creating  it  on  the 
sudden,  for  the  execution  of  his  righteous  sentence,  or  sending  down 
the  element  of  fire,  contrary  to  its  nature,  which  affects  ascent,  for 
the  punishment  of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature.  How  often 
hath  he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies,  led  princes  away 
spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty,  which  Job  makes  an  argument 
of  his  strength  (Job  xii.  13,  14).  Troops  of  unknown  people,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  broke  the  Romans,  a  warlike  people,  and  hurled 
down  all  before  them.  Thev  could  not  have  had  tne  thought  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt,  unless  God  had  given  them  strength  and 
motion  for  the  executing  his  judicial  vengeance  upon  the  people  of 
his  wrath.  How  did  he  evidence  his  power,  by  daubing  the  throne 
of  Pharaoh,  and  his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
his  subjects,  with  the  slime  of  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  3) ;  turning  their 
waters  into  blood,  and  their  dust  into  biting  lice  (Exod.  vii.  20) ; 
raising  his  militia  of  locusts  against  them ;  causing  a  three  days' 
darkness  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  taking  off  their 
first-bom,  the  excellency  of  their  strength,  in  a  night,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  angel's  sword  1  He  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh, 
and  presents  him  with  a  destruction  where  he  expected  a  victory ; 
brings  those  waves  over  the  heads  of  him  and  his  host,  which  stood 
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firm  as  marble  walls  for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  the  sea  is  made  to 
swallow  them  up,  that  durst  not,  by  the  order  of  their  Governor, 
touch  the  Israelites :  it  only  sprinkled  the  one  as  a  type  of  baptism, 
and  drowned  the  other  as  an  image  of  hell.  Thus  he  made  it  both 
a  deliverer  and  a  revenger,  the  instrument  of  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  (Isa.  xl.  23,  24^ ;  "  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and 
makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity."  Great  monarchs  have,  by 
his  power,  been  hurled  from  their  thrones  and  their  sceptres,  like 
Venice-glasses,  broken  before  their  faces,  and  they  been  advanced 
that  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  grandeur.  He  hath  plucked  up  ce- 
dars by  the  roots,  lopped  off  the  branches,  and  set  a  shrub  to  grow 
up  in  the  place ;  dissolved  rocks,  and  established  bubbles  (Luke  i. 
52) :  "  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm ;  he  hath  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts;  he  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree." — And 
these  things  he  doth  magnify  his  power  in : — 

(1.)  By  ordering  the  nature  of  creatures  as  he  pleases.  By  re- 
straining their  force,  or  guiding  their  motions.  The  restraint  of  the 
destructive  qualities  of  the  creatures  argues  as  great  a  power  as  the 
change  of  their  natures,  yea,  and  a  greater.  The  qualities  of  crea- 
tures may  be  changed  by  art  and  composition,  as  in  the  preparing  of 
medicines ;  but  what  but  a  Divine  Power  could  restrain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fire  from  the  three  children,  while  it  retained  its  heat  and 
burning  quality  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  ?  The  operation  was 
curbed  while  its  nature  was  preserved.  All  creatures  are  called  his 
liost,  because  he  marshals  and  ranks  them  as  an  army  to  serve  his 
purposes.  The  whole  scheme  of  nature  is  ready  to  favor  men  when 
God  orders  it,  and  ready  to  punish  men  when  God  commissions  it. 
He  gave  the  Eed  Sea  but  a  check,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice  (Ps.  cvi. 
9)  :  "  He  rebuked  the  Eed  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up ;"  the  mo- 
tion of  it  ceased,  and  the  waters  of  it  were  ranged  as  defensive  walls, 
to  secure  the  march  of  his  people :  and  at  the  motion  of  the  hand  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  sea  recovered  its  violence,  and 
the  walls  that  were  framed  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian's heads  (Exod.  xiv.  27).  The  Creator  of  nature  is  not  led  by 
the  necessity  of  nature :  he  that  settled  the  order  of  nature,  can 
change  or  restrain  the  order  of  nature  according  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  The  most  necessary  and  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as  in- 
struments of  his  vengeance :  water  is  necessary  to  cleanse,  and  by 
that  he  can  deface  a  world ;  fire  is  necessary  to  warm,  and  by  that 
he  can  bum  a  Sodom :  from  the  water  he  formed  the  fowl  (Gen.  i. 
21),  and  by  that  he  dissolves  them  in  the  deluge ;  fire  or  neat  is 
necessary  to  the  generation  of  creatures,  and  by  that  he  ruins  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  He  orders  all  as  he  pleases,  to  perform  every 
tittle  and  punctilio  of  his  purpose.  The  sea  observed  him  so  exactly, 
that  it  drowned  not  one  Israelite,  nor  saved  one  Egyptian  (Ps.  cvi. 
11).  There  was  not  one  of  them  left.  And  to  perfect  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  he  followed  them  with  testimonies  of  his  power  above 
the  strength  of  nature.  When  they  wanted  drink,  he  orders  Moses 
to  strike  a  rock,  and  the  rock  spouts  a  river,  and  a  channel  is  formed 
for  it  to  attend  them  in  their  journey.    When  they  wanted  bread,  he 
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dressed  manna  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables  in 
the  desert.  When  he  would  declare  his  strength,  he  calls  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
salvation  (Isa.  xlv.  8).  Though  God  had  created  righteousness  or 
deliverance  for  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  yet  he  calls  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  to  be  assistant  to  the  design  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  raised 
for  that  purpose,  as  he  speaks  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (verses 
1 — 4).  As  (jod  created  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  all  creatures 
for  man  as  their  immediate  end,  so  he  makes  them,  according  to  op- 
portunities, subservient  to  that  supernatural  end  of  man,  for  which 
ne  created  him.  He  that  spans  the  heavens  with  his  fist,  can  shoot 
all  creatures  like  an  arrow,  to  hit  what  mark  he  pleases.  He  that 
spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  word,  and  can  by  a  word  fold 
them  up  more  easily  than  a  man  can  a  garment  (Heb.  i  12),  can 
order  the  streams  of  nature ;  cannot  he  work  without  nature  as  well 
as  with  it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature,  that  can,  as  it  were, 
fillip  nature  with  his  finger  into  that  nothing  whence  he  drew  it; 
who  can  cast  down  the  sun  from  his  throne,  clap  the  distinguished 
parts  of  the  world  together,  and  make  them  march  in  the  same  order 
to  their  confusion,  as  they  did  in  their  creation :  who  can  jumble  the 
whole  frame  together,  and,  by  a  word,  dissolve  the  pillars  of  the 
world,  and  make  the  fabric  lie  in  a  ruinous  heap  ? 

(2.)  In  effecting  his  purposes  by  small  means :  in  making  use  of 
the  meanest  creatui-es.  As  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  creation 
of  the  smallest  creatures,  and  assembling  so  manjr  perfections  in  the 
little  body  of  an  insect,  as  an  ant,  or  spider,  so  his  power  is  not  less 
magnified  in  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  As  he  magnifies  his  wis- 
dom, by  using  ignorant  instruments,  so  he  exalts  his  power,  by  em- 
ploying weak  instruments  in  his  service :  the  meanness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  matter  sets  ofi^  the  excellency  of  the  workman  ;  so  the 
weakness  of  the  instrument  is  no  foil  to  the  power  of  the  principal 
Agent.  When  God  hath  eficctcd  things  by  means  in  the  Scripture, 
he  hath  usually  brought  about  his  purposes  by  weak  instruments. 
Moses,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  and  Aaron  a  captive  in  it,  are  the  in- 
struments of  the  Israelites  deliverance.  By  the  motion  of  Moses' 
rod,  he  works  wonders  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  summons  up  his 
judgments  against  him.  He  brought  down  Pharaoh's  stomach  lor  a 
while,  by  a  squadron  of  lice  and  locusts,  wherein  Divine  power  was 
more  seen,  than  if  Moses  had  brought  him  to  his  own  articles  by  a 
multitude  of  warlike  troops.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by 
the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  Gods 

f)ower,  than  if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with  a  hundred  of  war- 
ike  engines  (Josh  vi.  20).  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites, 
which  lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  ground,  were  routed  by  Gideon 
in  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  ;  and  Goliath,  a  giant,  laid  level 
with  the  ground  by  David,  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a  sling :  a 
thousand  Philistines  dispatched  out  of  the  world  by  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson.  He  can  master  a  stout  nation  by  an 
army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of  those  little  insects  as  de- 
structive as  the  teeth,  yea,  the  strongest  teeth,  the  cheek-teeth,  of  a 


(,7). 


great  lion  (Joel  i.  6,  7).    The  thunderbolt,  which  produces  some- 
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times  dreadful  effects,  is  compacted  of  little  atoms  which  fly  in  the 
air,  small  vapors  drawn  np  by  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  other  sul- 
phurous matter  and  petrifying  juice.  Nothing  is  so  weak,  but  his 
strength  can  make  victorious ;  nothing  so  small,  but  by  his  power 
he  can  accomplish  his  great  ends  by  it ;  nothing  so  vile,  but  his 
might  can  conduct  to  his  glory ;  and  no  nation  so  mighty,  but  he 
can  waste  and  enfeeble  by  the  meanest  creatures.  God  is  great  in 
power  in  the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest ;  his  power 
in  the  minutest  creatures  which  he  uses  for  his  service,  surmounts 
the  force  of  our  imderstanding. 

Thirdly.  The  power  of  God  appears  in  Redemption.  As  our 
Saviour  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  Grod,  so  he  is  called  the  Power  of 
God  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  The  arm  of  Power  Avas  lifted  up  as  high  as  the 
desi^s  of  Wisdom  were  laid  deep :  as  this  way  of  redemption  could 
not  be  contrived  but  by  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  so  it  could  not  be  ac- 
oomphshed  but  by  an  Infinite  Power.  None  but  God  could  shape 
8ach  a  design,  and  none  but  God  could  effect  it.  The  Divine  Power 
m  temporal  deliverances,  and  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  human 
oppressors^  vails  to  that  which  glitters  in  redemption ;  whereby  the 
devil  is  defeated  in  his  designs,  stripped  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in 
his  strength.  The  power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  de- 
grees of  admiration,  as  in  redemption.  In  creation,  the  world  was 
erected  from  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  act,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose ;  no  victorious  devil  was  in  that  to  be  subdued ;  * 
no  thundering  law  to  be  silenced ;  no  death  to  be  conquered ;  no 
transgression  to  be  pardoned  and  rooted  out ;  no  hell  to  be  shut ;  no 
imominious  death  upon  the  cross  to  be  suffered.  It  had  been,  in 
toe  nature  of  the  thing,  an  easier  thing  to  Divine  Power  to  have 
created  a  new  world  than  repaired  a  broken,  and  purified  a  polluted 
one.  This  is  the  most  admirable  work  that  ever  God  brought  forth 
in  the  world,  greater  than  all  the  marks  of  his  power  in  the  first  creation. 

And  this  will  appear,  I.  In  the  Person  redeeming.  II.  In  the 
publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  III.  In 
the  application  of  redemption. 

L  In  the  Person  redeeming.    First^  In  his  conception. 

1.  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tne  womb  of  the 
Virgin  (Luke  i.  35):  " The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
^e  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :"  which  act  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  the  enect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God ;  and  it  ex- 
presses the  supernatural  manner  of  the  forming  the  humanity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  infusing 
itself  into  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  for  the  angel  refers  it  to  the 
manner  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  producing  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  nature  assuming  that  hu- 
manity into  union  with  itself.  The  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Third  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity,  overshadowed  the  virgin,  and  by  a  creative  act 
framed  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  united  it  to  the  Divinity.  It  is, 
therefore,  expressed  by  a  word  of  the  same  import  with  that  used  in 
Gen.  i  2,  "  The  Spirit  moved  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters,"  which 
signifies  (as  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the  chaos,  shadowing  it  with 
his  wings,  as  hens  sit  upon  their  eggs,  to  form  them  and  hatch  them 
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into  animals;  or  else  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  "  cloud  which  coveied 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  tlie 
tabernacle*^  (Exod.  xL  34).  It  was  not  such  a  creative  act  as  we  call 
immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  of  nothing;  but  a  mediate 
creation,  such  as  God's  bringing  things  into  form  out  of  the  firrt 
matter,  which  had  nothing  but  an  obediential  or  passive  dispositioa 
to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerful  wisdom  of  God  should  imprint 
upon  it.  So  the  suDstance  of  the  Virgin  had  no  active,  but  only  a 
passive  disposition  to  this  work :  the  matter  of  the  body  was  earthy, 
the  substance  of  the  virgin ;  the  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  upon  that  matter.  And  therefore  when  it  k 
said^  that  "she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt  L  18), 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  eflBcacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  matter  was  natural,  but  the  man- 
ner of  conceiving  was  in  a  supernatural  way,  above  the  methods  of 
nature.  In  reference  to  the  active  principle  the  'Redeemer  is  called 
in  the  prophecy  (Isa.  iv.  2),  "  The  branch  of  the  Lord,"  in  regard  of 
the  Divine  hand  that  planted  him :  in  respect  to  the  passive  princi- 
ple, the  fruit  of  the  earth,  in  regard  of  the  womb  that  bare  him ;  and 
therefore  said  to  be  **  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.  iv.  4).  That  part  of 
the  flesh  of  the  virgin  whereof  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  made, 
was  refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  workman  separates  the  dross  from  the 
gold :  our  Saviour  is  therefore  called,  "  that  holy  thing"  (Luke  i  86). 
though  born  of  the  virgin :  he  was  necessarily  some  way  to  descend 
from  Adam.  God,  indeed,  might  have  created  his  body  out  of 
nothing,  or  have  formed  it  (as  he  did  Adam's)  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground :  but  had  he  been  thus  extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  pro- 

Eagated  from  Adam,  though  he  had  been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet 
e  would  not  have  been  of  kin  to  us,  because  it  would  not  have  been 
a  nature  derived  from  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  us  all.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only  that  he  should 
have  the  same  human  nature,  but  that  it  should  flow  from  the  same 
principle,  and  be  propagated  to  him.®  But  now,  by  this  way  of 
producing  the  humanity  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  he 
was  in  Adam  (say  some)  corporally,  but  not  seminally ;  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  Adam,  or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam: 
and  so  he  is  of  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did 
and  suffered  may  be  imputed  to  us ;  which,  had  he  been  created  as 
Adam,  could  not  be  claimed  in  a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

2.  It  was  not  convenient  he  should  be  born  in  the  common  order 
of  nature,  of  father  and  mother :  for  whosoever  is  so  bom  is  polluted. 
"  A  clean  thing  cannot  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean"  (Job  xiv.  4). 
And  our  Saviour  had  been  incapable  of  being  a  redeemer,  had  he 
been  tainted  with  the  least  spot  of  our  nature,  out  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  redemption  himself.  Besides,  it  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  have  assumed  a  tainted 
and  defiled  body.  He  that  was  the  fountain  of  blessedness  to  all 
nations,  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  himself; 
which  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  conceived  in  an  ordinary 

*  Amy  raid,  in  Symbol  p.  108,  Ac 
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way.  He  that  was  to  overturn  the  devirs  empire,  was  not  to  be  any- 
way captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  creature  under  the  curse ; 
nor  coiUd  he  be  able  to  break  the  serpent's  head,  had  he  been  tainted 
with  the  serpent's  breath.  Again,  supposing  that  Almighty  God  by 
his  divine  power  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  and  so  iDerfectly  sanc- 
tified an  earthly  father  and  mother  from  all  original  spot,  that  the 
human  nature  might  have  been  transmitted  immaculate  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did  purge  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
of  which  the  bodv  of  Christ  was  made,  yet  it  was  not  convenient 
that  that  person,  tnat  was  God  blessed  for  ever  as  well  as  man,  par- 
taking of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the  same  manner 
as  ours,  but  different,  and  in  some  measure  conformable  to  the  in- 
finite dignity  of  his  person :  which  could  not  have  been,  had  not  a 
supernatural  power  and  a  Divine  person  been  concerned  as  an  active 

Ciciple  in  it ;  besides,  such  a  birth  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the 
promise,  which  calls  him  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  i.  15J, 
not  of  the  man ;  and  so  the  veracitv  of  God  had  suffered  some  detri- 
ment :  the  Seed  of  the  woman  only  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  seed 
of  the  serpent 

8.  By  this  manner  of  conception  the  holiness  of  his  nature  is  se- 
cured, and  his  fitness  for  his  office  is  atsured  to  us.  It  is  now  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the  temple  and  tabernacle  of  the 
Divinity :  the  fulness  oi  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily,  and 
dwells  m  him  holily.  His  humanity  is  supematuralized  and  elevated 
by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hatching  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
into  man,  as  the  chaos  into  a  world.  Though  we  read  of  some  sanc- 
tified from  the  womb,  it  was  not  a  pure  and  perfect  holiness ;  it  was 
like  the  light  of  fire  mixed  with  smoke,  an  infused  holiness  accom- 
panied with  a  natural  taint :  but  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  by  this 
conception,  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  pure,  and  without  spot.  The 
Spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  father  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tion. His  fitness  for  nis  office  is  also  assured  to  us;  for  being  born 
of  the  virgin,  one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  by  the  Spirit  of  a 
Divine  person,  the  guilt  of  our  sins  may  be  imputed  to  him  because 
of  our  nature,  without  the  stain  of  sin  inherent  in  him ;  because  of 
his  supernatural  conception  he  is  capable,  as  one  of  kin  to  us,  to  bear 
our  curse  without  being  touched  by  our  taint.  By  this  means  our 
sinful  nature  is  assumed  without  sm  in  that  nature  which  was  as- 
sumed by  him :  "  flesh  he  hath,  but  not  sinful  flesh"  (Rom.  viiL  3). 
Beal  flesD,  but  not  really  sinful,  only  by  way  of  imputation.  Nothing 
but  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  this  whole  work :  by  ordinary 
laws  and  the  course  of  nature  a  virgin  could  not  bear  a  son :  nothing 
but  a  supernatural  and  almighty  grace  could  intervene  to  make  so 
holy  ana  perfect  a  conjunction.  The  generation  of  others,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  is  by  male  and  female :  but  the  virgin  is  overshadowed 
by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest.^  Man  only  is  the  product 
of  natural  generation ;  this  which  is  bom  of  the  virgin  is  the  holy 
thing,  the  Son  of  God.  In  other  generations,  a  rational  soul  is  only 
united  to  a  material  body:  but  in  this,  the  Divine  nature  is  united 
with  the  human  in  one  person  by  an  indissoluble  union. 

-  '  AmjTant.  eur  Timole,  p.  292. 
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The  Second  act  of  power  in  the  person  redeeming,  is  the  i^nion  of 
the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  human.  The  designing  indeed  of 
this  was  an  act  of  wisdom;  but  the  accomplishing  it  was  an  act  of 
power. 

1.  There  is  in  this  redeeming  person  a  union  of  two  najkures.  He 
is  God  and  man  in  one  person  (Heb.  i.  8,  9).  "  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever :  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,"  &c.  The  Son  is  called  God,  having  a  throne  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  the  unction  speaks  him  man :  the  (jrodhead  can- 
not be  anointed,  nor  hath  any  fellows.  Humanity  and  Divinity  aie 
ascribed  to  him  (Rom.  i.  3,  4).  "  He  was  of  the  seed  of  Davia  ac^ 
cording  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  resor- 
rcction  from  the  dead."  The  Divinity  and  humanity  are  both  pro- 
phetically joined  (Zech.  xii.  10),  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit ;"  the 
pouring  forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  only  of  Divine  grace  and  power. 
"  And  they  shall  look  upon  mc  whom  they  have  pierced ;"  the  same 
person  pours  forth  the  Spirit  as  God,  and  is  pierced  as  man.  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh"  (John  i.  14).  Word  Irom  eternity  was  tdbAb 
flesh  in  time ;  Word  and  flesh  in  one  person ;  a  great  God,  and  a 
little  infant. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  union  were  infinitely  distant.  What  greater 
distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity  and  humanity,  between 
the  Creator  and  a  creature  ?  Can  you  imagine  the  distance  between 
eternity  and  time,  Infinite  Power  and  miserable  infirmity,  an  immor- 
tal spirit  and  dyin^ flesh,  the  highest  Beinff  and  nothing?  yet  theae 
are  espoused.  A  God  of  unmixed  blesseoness  is  linked  personally 
with  a  man  of  perpetual  sorrows :  life  incapable  to  die,  joined  to  a 
body  in  that  economy  incapable  to  live  without  dying  first ;  infinite 
purity,  and  a  reputed  sinner;  eternal  blessedness  with  a  cursed 
nature,  Almightiness  and  weakness,  onmiscience  and  ignorance,  im- 
mutability and  changeableness,  incomprehensibleness  and  compre- 
hensibility ;  that  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  that  wmch 
can  be  comprehended ;  that  which  is  entirely  independent,  and  that 
which  is  totally  dependent ;  the  Creator  forming  all  things,  and  die 
creature  made,  met  together  to  a  personal  union ;  "  The  word  made 
flesh"  (John  i.  14),  the  eternal  Son,  the  "  Seed  of  Abraham"  (Heb. 
ii.  16).  What  more  miraculous,  than  for  God  to  become  man,  and 
man  to  become  God  ?  That  a  person  possessed  of  all  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  should  inherit  all  the  unperfections  of  the  manhood 
in  one  person,  sin  only  excepted :  a  holiness  incapable  of  sinnin^r  to 
be  mad^  sin ;  God  blW  Wer,  taking  the  properties  of  ho^ 
nature,  and  human  nature  admitted  to  a  union  with  the  properties 
of  the  Creator :  the  fulness  of  the  Deitjr,  and  the  emptiness  of  man 
united  together  (Col.  ii.  9) ;  not  by  a  shining  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
humanity,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  but  by  an  inhabi- 
tation or  indwelling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.  Was  there  not 
need  of  an  Infinite  Power  to  bnng  together  terms  so  far  asunder,  to 
elevate  the  humanitv  to  be  capable  o^  and  disposed  for,  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Deity  ?  K  a  clod  of  earth  should  be  advanced  to.  and 
united  with  the  body  of  the  sun,  such  an  advance  would  evidence 
itself  to  be  a  work  of  Almighty  power :  the  clod  hath  nothing  in  its 
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own  nature  to  render  it  so  glorious,  no  power  to  climb  up  to  so  high 
a  dignity :  how  little  would  such  a  union  be,  to  that  we  are  spesi- 
ing  of  I  Nothing  less  than  an  Incomprehensible  Power  could  effect 
what  an  Incomprehensible  Wisdom  cud  project  in  this  affair. 

3.  Especially  since  the  union  is  so  strait.  It  is  not  such  a  union 
as  is  between  a  man  and  his  house  he  dwells  in,  Avhence  he  goes  out 
and  to  which  he  returns,  without  any  alteration  of  himselt  or  his 
house ;  nor  such  a  union  as  is  between  a  man  and  his  garment,  which 
both  communicate  and  receive  warmth  from  one  another ;  nor  such 
as  is  between  an  artificer  and  his  instrument  wherewith  he  works ; 
nor  such  a  union  as  one  friend  hath  with  another :  all  these  are  dis- 
tant things,  not  one  in  nature,  but  have  distinct  substances.  Two 
friends,  though  \mited  by  love,  are  distinct  persons ;  a  man  and  his 
clothes,  an  artificer  and  nis  instruments,  have  distinct  subsistencies ; 
but  the  humanity  of  Christ  hath  no  subsistence,  but  in  the  person  of 
Christ  The  straitness  of  this  union  is  expressed,  and  may  be  some- 
what conceived,  by  the  union  of  fire  with  iron;  "fire  pierceth 
through  all  the  parts  of  iron,  it  imites  itself  with  every  particle,  be- 
stows a  light,  heat,  purity,  upon  all  of  it ;  you  cannot  distinguish 
the  iron  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  the  iron,  yet  they  are  distinct 
natures ;  so  the  Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  humanity,  seasons  it, 
and  bestows  an  excellency  upon  it,  yet  the  natures  still  remain  dis- 
tinct. And  as  during  that  union  of  fire  with  iron,  the  iron  is  inca- 
pable of  rust  or  blacEness,  so  is  the  humanity  incapable  of  sin :  and 
as  the  operation  of  fire  is  attributed  to  the  red-hot  iron  (as  the  iron 
may  be  said  to  heat,  bum,  and  the  fire  may  be  said  to  cut  and 
pierce),  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  iron  do  not  affect  the  fire ;  so  in 
this  mystery,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  Divinity  are  ascribed 
to  the  humanity,  and  those  things  which  belong  to  tae  humanity, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  in  regard  of  the  person  in  whom  those 
natures  are  united :  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  humanity  do  not 
hurt  the  Divinity ."sf  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  as  really  umtcd  with 
the  humanity,  as  the  soul  with  the  body;  the  person  was  one, 
though  the  natures  were  two ;  so  united,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  nature  were  the  suffferings  of  that  person,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Divine  was  imputed  to  the  human,  by  reason  of  that  unity  of 
both  in  one  person ;  hence  the  blood  of  the  human  nature  is  said  to 
be  the  "  blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28).  All  things  ascribed  to  the 
Son  of  Grod,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  man ;  and  the  things  ascribed 
to  this  man,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  this  man  is  the 
Son  of  God,  eternal,  Almighty ;  and  it  may  be  said,  "  God  suffered, 
was  crucified,"  &c.,  for  the  person  of  Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple ; 
the  person  suffered,  that  was  God  and  Man  united,  making  one  per- 
son.' 

4.  And  though  the  union  be  so  strait,  yet  without  confusion  of 
the  natures,  or  change  of  them  into  one  another.  The  two  natures 
of  Chriist  are  not  mixed,  as  liquors  that  incorporate  with  one  another 
when  they  are  poured  into  a  vessel ;  the  Divme  nature  is  not  turned 
into  the  human,  nor  the  human  into  the  Divine ;  one  nature  doth 
not  swallow  up  another,  and  make  a  third  nature  distinct  from  each 

t  LeMiw  de  Peril  Dmn.  lib.  xiL  cap.  4.  p.  104.  ^  Lefliiue,  pp.  108,  104. 
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of  them.**  The  Deity  is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which 
is  next  to  a  spirit)  may  be  thickened  and  turned  into  water,  and 
water  may  be  rarified  into  air  by  the  power  of  heat  boiling  it.  The 
Deity  cannot  be  changed,  because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  unchange- 
able ;  it  would  not  be  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  8uflFe^ 
ing.  The  humanity  is  not  changed  into  the  Deity,  lor  then  Christ 
could  not  have  been  a  sufferer ;  if  the  humanity  had  been  swallowed 
up  into  the  Deity,  it  had  lost  its  own  distinct  nature,  and  put  on  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and,  consequently,  been  incapable  of  suffering; 
finite  can  never,  bv  any  mixture,  be  changed  into  infinite,  nor  in- 
finite into  finite.  This  union,  in  this  regard,  majr  be  resembled  to 
the  union  of  light  and  air,  which  are  strictly  jomed ;  for  the  light 
passes  through  all  parts  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  confounded,  out 
remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before  the  union,  without  the 
least  confusion  with  one  another.  The  Divine  nature  remains  as  it 
was  before  the  union,  entire  in  itself;  only  the  Divine  person  as- 
sumes another  nature  to  himself.^  The  human  nature  remains,  as 
it  would  have  done,  had  it  existed  separately  from  the  Adyo;^  except 
that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  by  itself,  whidi 
now  it  borrows  from  its  union  witn  the  A6yog^  or,  word ;  but  that 
doth  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  its  nature.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider, what  a  wonder  of  power  is  all  this :  the  knitting  a  noble  soul 
to  a  body  of  clay,  was  not  so  great  an  exploit  of  Almightiness,  as 
the  espousing  infinite  and  finite  together.  Man  is  further  distant 
from  God,  than  man  from  nothing.  What  a  wonder  is  it,  that  two 
natures  infinitely  distant,  should  be  more  intimately  united  than 
anything  in  the  world ;  and  yet  without  any  confusion  I  that  the 
same  person  should  have  both  a  glory  and  a  grief;  an  infinite  joy 
in  the  Deity,  and  an  inexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity  1  That 
a  God  upon  a  throne  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle  ;  the  thunder- 
ing Creator  be  a  weeping  babe  and  a  suffering  man,  are  such  ex- 
pressions of  mighty  power,  as  well  as  condescending  love,  that  they 
astonish  men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  his  life ;  in  the 
miracles  he  wrought.  How  often  did  he  expel  malicious  and  power- 
ful devils  from  their  habitations ;  hurl  them  from  their  thrones,  and 
make  them  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning  1  How  many  wonders 
were  wrought  by  his  bare  word,  or  a  single  touch  I  Sight  restored 
to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf;  palsy  members  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  a  dismiss  given  to  many  deplorable 
maladies ;  impure  leprosies  chased  from  the  persons  they  had  in- 
fected, and  bodies  beginning  to  putrefy  raised  from  the  grave.  But 
the  mightiest  argument  of  power  was  his  patience;  that  He  who 
was,  in  his  Divine  nature,  elevated  above  the  world,  should  so  long 
continue  upon  a  dunghill,  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  be  patiently  subject  to  the  reproaches  and  indignities  of 
men,  without  displaying  that  justice  which  was  essential  to  the 
Deity ;  and,  in  especial  manner,  daily  merited  by  their  provoking 
crimes.  The  patience  of  man  under  great  affronts,  is  a  greater  argu- 
ument  of  power,  than  the  brawniness  of  his  arm ;  a  strength  employ- 

^  Iieflsius  pp.  108,  104.    Amyrold.  Irenic  p.  284.        ^  Amyrald.  Irenic  p.  282. 
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ed  in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifies  a  greater  infirmity  in  the 
fioul,  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body. 

Fourthly^  Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The 
unlocking  the  belly  of  the  whale  for  the  deliverance  of  Jonas ;  the 
rescue  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ;  and  the  restraining  the  fire 
from  burning  the  three  children,  were  signal  declarations  of  his 
power,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  But  what  are 
those  to  that  which  was  represented  by  them  ?  That  was  a  power 
over  natural  causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts,  and  restraining  of  elements; 
but  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  exercised  a  power  over  him- 
self,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  his  own  wrath,  hotter  than  millions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnaces ;  unlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein 
the  curses  of  the  law  had  lodged  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  belly 
and  ribs  of  a  leviathan.  In  the  rescue  of  Daniel  and  Jonas,  God 
overpowered  beasts ;  and  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old  ser- 
pent, and  plucked  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  work  of  resurrection,  indeed,  considered  in  itself,  re- 
quires the  efficacy  of  an  Almightv  power ;  neither  man  nor  angel 
can  create  new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of 
lodging  a  spiritual  soul ;  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged  soul,  by 
their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.  The  restoring  a  dead  body  to 
life  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
but  there  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  something  more  difficult 
than  this ;  while  he  lay  in  the  grave  he  was  under  the  curse  of  the 
law,  under  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  die 
the  death."  His  resurrection  was  not  only  the  re-tying  the  marriage 
knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  rolling  the  stone  from  the 
grave ;  but  a  taking  off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sin  of  mankind,  which 
lay  upon  him.  So  vast  a  weight  could  not  be  removed  without  the 
strength  of  an  Almighty  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  an  ordinary 
operation,  but  an  operation  with  power  (Rom.  i.  4),  and  such  a  power 
wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father  did  appear  (Rom.  vi.  4);  "  Raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  that  is,  the  glorious 
power  of  God.  As  the  Eternal  generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his 
resurrection,  which  is  called,  a  new  begetting  of  him  (Acts  xiii.  38). 
It  is  a  wonder  of  power,  that  the  Divine  and  human  nature  should 
be  joined;  and  no  less  wonder  that  his  person  should  surmount  and 
rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God,  under  which  he  lay.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  adds  one  expression  to  another,  and  heaps  up  a  variety, 
signifying  thereby  that  one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it  (Eph.  i. 
19);  "Exceeding  greatness  of  power,  and  working  of  mighty  power, 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
It  was  an  hyperbole  of  power,  the  excellency  of  the  mightiness  of 
his  strength :  the  loftiness  of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short  of 
the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in  his  soul. 

n.  This  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  The  Divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  con- 
sider, 1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.  2.  The  instnmients  employed 
in  it  8.  The  means  they  used  to  propagate  it.  4.  The  success 
they  had. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.    (1.)  It  was  contary  to  the  common 

VOL.  n. — ^v. 
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received  reason  of  the  world.  The  philosphers,  the  masters  of 
knowledge  among  the  Gentiles,  had  maxims  of  a  different  stamp 
from  it  Though  they  agreed  in  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  their  no- 
tions of  his  nature  were  confused  and  embroiled  with  many  errors ; 
the  unity  of  God  was  not  commonlj  assented  unto ;  they  had  mul- 
tiplied aeities  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received  from  some 
of  a  more  elevated  wit  and  refined  brain  than  others.  Though  they 
had  some  notion  of  mediators,  yet  they  placed  in  those  seats  their 
public  benefactors,  men  that  had  been  useful  to  the  world,  or  their 

? articular  coimtries,  in  imparting  to  them  some  profitable  invention, 
'o  discard  those,  was  to  cnarge  themselves  with  ingratitude  to  them, 
from  whom  they  had  received  signal  benefits,  and  to  whose  media- 
tion, conduct,  or  protection,  they  ascribed  all  the  success  they  had 
been  blessed  with  in  their  several  provinces,  and  to  charge  them- 
selves with  folly  for  rendering  an  honor  and  worship  to  them  so 
long.  Could  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  whom  they  had 
never  seen,  that  had  conquered  no  country  for  them,  never  enlarged 
their  territories,  brought  to  light  no  new  profitable  invention  for  the 
increase  of  their  earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had  done,  be  thought 
sufficient  to  balance  so  many  of  their  reputed  heroes  ?  How  igno- 
rant were  they  in  the  foimdations  of  the  true  religion !  The  belief 
of  a  Providence  was  staggering ;  nor  had  they  a  true  prospect  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  they  had  a  fond  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  maxims  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  which  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  en- 
titles, a  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  either  meant  of  the  philosophers 
or  the  Gnostics.  They  presumed  that  they  were  able  to  measure  all 
things  by  their  own  reason;  whence,  when  the  apostle  came  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  at  Athens,  the  great  school  of 
reason  in  that  age,  they  gave  him  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  a 
babbler  (Acts  xvii.  18),  and  openly  mocked  him  (ver.  32) ;  a  seed 
gatherer,^  one  that  hath  no  more  brain  or  sense  than  a  fellow  that 
gathers  up  seeds  that  are  spilled  in  a  market,  or  one  that  hath  a  vain 
and  empty  sound,  without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish  mounte- 
bank ;  so  slightly  did  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  heaven.  That  the  Son  of  God  should  veil  himself  in  a 
mortal  body,  and  suffer  a  disgraceful  death  in  it,  were  things  above 
the  ken  of  reason.  Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  were  prejudiced  against  anything  that 
came  from  them ;  whence  the  Eomans,  that  used  to  incorporate  the 
gods  of  other  conquered  nations  in  their  capital,  never  moved  to 
have  the  God  of  Israel  worshipped  among  them.  Again,  they  might 
argue  against  it  with  much  fleshly  reason :  here  is  a  crucified  God, 
preached  by  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant  persons,  what  reason 
can  we  have  to  entertain  this  doctrine,  since  the  Jews,  who,  as  they 
tell  us,  had  the  prophecies  of  him,  did  not  acknowledge  him  ?  Sure- 
ly, had  there  been  such  predictions,  they  would  not  have  crucified, 
but  crowned  their  King,  and  expected  firom  him  the  conquest  of  the 
earth  under  their  power.  What  reason  have  we  to  entertain  him, 
whom  his  own  nation,  among  whom  he  lived,  with  whom  he  con- 
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versed  so  unanimously,  by  the  vote  of  the  rulers  as  well  as  the  rout, 
rejected?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  possessed  with  so 
many  errors,  and  applauding  themselves  in  their  own  reason,  and  to 
render  them  capable  of  receiving  revealed  truths  without  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Divine  power. 

(2.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  world.  The  strength 
of  custom  in  most  men,  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and  men 
commonly  are  so  wedded  to  it,  that  they  will  be  sooner  divorced 
from  anything  than  the  modes  and  patterns  received  from  their  an- 
cestors. The  endeavoring  to  change  customs  of  an  ancient  stand- 
ing, hath  begotten  tumults  and  furious  mutinies  among  nations, 
though  the  change  would  have  been  much  for  their  advantage.  This 
doctrine  struck  at  the  root  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  cere- 
monies, wherein  they  had  been  educated  from  their  infancy,  de- 
livered to  them  from  their  ancestors,  confirmed  by  the  customary 
observance  of  many  ages,  rooted  in  their  minds  and  established  by 
their  laws  (Acts  xviii.  13) ;  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  us  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  law ;"  against  customs,  to  which  they  ascribed 
the  happiness  of  their  states,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
would  put,  in  the  place  of  this  religion  they  woiild  abolish,  a  new 
one  instituted  by  a  man,  whom  the  Jews  had  condemned,  and  put 
to  death  upon  a  cross,  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious 

Jerson.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  change  the  customs  of  the 
ews,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  It  would  bury 
forever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to  them  by  Moses,  from  that 
God,  who  had,  with  a  mighty  hand,  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
consecrated  their  law  with  thunders  and  lightnings  from  Mount 
Sinai,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  backed  it  with  severe  sanctions, 
confirmed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  in  the  wilderness  and  their 
Canaan,  and  had  continued  it  for  so  many  hundred  years.  They 
could  not  but  remember  how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  na- 
tions, and  judgments  sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and 
slighted  it ;  and  with  what  great  success  they  were  followed  when 
they  valued  and  observed  it ;  and  how  they  had  abhorred  the  Author 
of  this  new  religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly  of  their  traditions,  till 
they  put  him  to  death  with  mfamy.  Was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
divorce  them  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed,  as  they 
imagined,  their  jpeace,  plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  re- 
gard with  mankmd  ?  The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  to  their  cere 
monial  traditions  than  the  heathen  were  to  their  vain  superstitions. 
This  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, all  over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  it ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  must  vail  to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people  must  stoop  to 
it,  and  the  profime  customs  of  men  must  moulder  imder  the  weight 
of  it  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  cus- 
tomary wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  authority  of 
their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  folly  upon  that  which  hath  made  them 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  worla?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
esteem  with  men,  than  the  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and  founders, 
the  religion  of  liieir  fathers,  and  prosperity  of  themselves :  hence 
the  minds  of  men  were  sharpened  against  it    The  Greeks,  the 
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wisest  nation,  slighted  it  as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religions  nation, 
stumbled  at  it,  as  contrary  to  the  received  interpretations  of  ancient 
prophecies  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  earthly  glory.  The  dimmest 
eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to  change  custom,  a  second  nature : 
it  is  as  hard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level  a  mountain, 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into 
the  color  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye  as  na- 
ture. The  difficulties  of  carrying  it  on  against  the  Divine  religion 
of  the  Jew,  and  rooted  custom  of  the  Gentiles,  were  unconquerable 
by  any  but  an  Almightv  power.  And  in  this  the  power  of  God 
hath  appeared  wonderfully. 

(3.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  How  much  the  Grentiles  were  overgrown  with  base 
and  unworthy  lusts  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
needs  no  other  memento  than  the  apostle's  discourse  (Rom.  i).  As 
there  was  no  error  but  prevailed  upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no 
brutish  aflFection  but  was  wedded  to  their  hearts.  The  doctrine  pro- 
posed to  them  was  not  easy  ;  it  flattered  not  the  sense,  but  checked 
the  stream  of  nature.  It  thundered  down  those  three  great  engines 
wherebv  the  devil  had  subdued  the  world  to  himself:  "  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life :"  not  only  the 
most  sordid  aflFections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications 
of  the  mind :  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil  and  man ;  of  what  was 
commonlv  esteemea  great  and  virtuous.  That  which  was  the  root 
of  their  mme,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  ambition,  was  struck  at 
by  this  axe  of  the  gospel.  The  first  article  of  it  ordered  them  to 
deny  themselves,  not  to  presume  upon  their  own  worth ;  to  lay  their 
understandings  and  wills  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  resign  them  up 
to  one  newly  crucified  at  Jerusalem :  honors  and  wealth  were  to  bt* 
despised,  flesh  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne,  enemies  to  be 
loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and  torments 
to  be  endured  for  the  honor  of  One  they  never  saw,  nor  ever  be- 
fore heard  of;  who  was  preached  with  the  circumstances  of  a  shame- 
ful death,  enough  to  afiright  them  from  the  entertainment :  and  the 
report  of  a  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension  were  things  never 
heard  of  by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  the  world,  that  would  not 
easily  enter  into  the  belief  of  men :  the  cross,  disgrace,  self-denial, 
were  only  discoursed  of  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  an  invisible 
world,  and  an  unseen  reward,  which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever 
returned  to  acquaint  them  with ;  a  patient  death,  contrary  to  the 
pride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  way  to  happiness  and  a  blessed 
mimortality :  the  dearest  lusts  were  to  be  pierced  to  death  for  the 
honor  of  this  new  Lord.  Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honor; 
this  struck  them  off  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them 
with  no  promise  of  anything  in  this  life,  but  a  prospect  of  misery ; 
except  those  inward  consolations  to  which  before  they  had  been  utter 
strangers,  and  had  never  experimented.  It  made  tnem  to  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  sole  grace  of  God.  It  decried  all 
natural,  all  moral  idolatry,  things  as  dear  to  men  as  the  aj)ple  of 
their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them  of  whatsoever  the  mind,  will,  and 
affections  of  men,  naturally  lay  claim  to,  and  glory  in.    It  pulled 
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self  up  by  the  roots,  unmanned  caraal  man,  and  debased  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonor  and  self-satisfaction,  which  the  world  counted  at  that 
time  noble  and  brave.  In  a  word,  it  took  them  off  from  themselves, 
to  act  like  creatures  of  God's  framing ;  to  know  no  more  than  he 
TTOuld  admiVthem,  and  do  no  more  than  he  did  command  them. 
How  difficult  must  it  needs  be  to  reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their 
happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  from  their  pompous  idolatry 
and  brutish  affections,  to  this  mortifying  religion !  WJbat  might  the 
world  say  ?  Here  is  a  doctrine  will  render  us  a  company  of  puling 
animals :  farewell  generosity,  bravery,  sense  of  honor,  courage  in 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  our  country,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the 
bitterest  of  our  enemies.  Here  is  a  religion  will  rust  our  swords, 
canker  our  arms,  dispirit  what  we  have  hitherto  called  virtue,  and 
annihilate  what  hath  been  esteemed  worthy  and  comely  among  man- 
kind. Must  we  change  conquest  for  suffering,  the  increase  of  our 
reputation  for  self-denial,  the  natural  sentiment  of  self-preservation 
for  affecting  a  dreadful  death  ?  How  impossible  was  it  that  a  cru- 
cified Lord,  and  a  crucifying  doctrine  should  be  received  in  the 
world  without  the  mighty  operation  of  a  divine  power  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  I  And  in  this  also  the  almighty  power  of  6od  did 
notably  shine  forth. 

2.  Divine  power  appeared  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the 
publishing  and  propagating  the  gospel;  who  were  (1.)  Mean  and 
worthless  in  themselves:  not  noble  and  dignified  with  an  earthly 
grandeur,  but  of  a  low  condition,  meanly  bred :  so  far  from  any 
splendid  estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing  but  their  nets ;  without 
any  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world;  without  comeliness  and 
strength ;  as  unfit  to  subdue  the  world  by  preaching,  as  an  army  of 
hares  were  to  conquer  it  by  war :  not  learned  doctors,  bred  up  at  the 
feet  of  the  famous  Rabbins  at  Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  calls  "the 
princes  of  the  world"  (1  Cor.  ii.  8) ;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of 
Athens,  under  the  philosophers  and  orators  of  tne  time :  not  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  but  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  naturally  skilled 
in  no  language  but  their  own,  and  no  more  exact  in  that  than  those 
of  the  same  condition  in  any  other  nation :  ignorant  of  everything 
but  the  language  of  their  lakes,  and  their  fishing  trade ;  except  Paul, 
called  some  time  after  the  rest  to  that  employment :  and  after  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  ignorant  and  unlearned  in  every- 
thing but  the  doctrine  they  were  commanded  to  publish ;  for  the 
council,  before  whom  they  were  summoned,  provea  them  to  be  so, 
which  increased  their  wonder  at  them  (Acts  iv.  13).  Had  it  been 
published  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out 
of  boats  and  creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should  conquer 
the  world  to  the  cross,  it  might  have  been  thought  an  illusion  against 
all  the  reason  of  men ;  yet  we  know  it  was  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished by  them.  They  published  this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem,  and 
quickly  spread  it  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  Folly  out- 
witted wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered  strength.  The  conquest 
of  the  east  by  Alexander  was  not  so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of 
these  poor  men.  He  attempted  his  conquest  with  the  hands  of  a 
warlike  nation,  though,  indeed,  but  a  small  number  of  thirty  thou- 
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sand  against  multitudes,  many  hundred  thousands  of  the  enemies ; 
yet  an  eflFeminate  enemy ;  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  victory 
attacked  great  numbers,  but  enfeebled  hy  luxury  and  voluptuousness. 
Besides,  he  was  bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  leamea  education 
under  the  best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education  under  the  best 
commander,  ana  a  natural  courage  to  animate  him.  These  instru- 
ments had  no  such  advantage  from  nature ;  the  heavenly  treasure 
was  placed  in  those  earthen  vessels,  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty 
pitchers  (Judges  vii.  16),  that  the  excellency,  or  hyperbole,  of  the 
power,  might  be  of  God.  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  the  strength  of  his  arm 
DC  displayed  in  the  infirmity  of  the  instruments.  They  were  desti- 
tute 01  earthly  wisdom,  and  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
rided by  the  Uentiles;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and 
the  embracers  fools.  Had  they  been  men  of  known  natural  endow- 
ments, the  power  of  God  had  been  veiled  under  the  gifts  of  the  creature. 

(2.)  Therefore  a  Divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted 
them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  ignorance,  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues ;  and  they  that  were  scarce  well  skilled  in 
their  own  dialect,  were  instructed  on  the  sudden  to  speak  the  most 
flourishing  languages  in  the  world,  and  discourse  to  the  people  of 
several  nations  the  great  things  of  God  (Acts  ii.  11).  Though  they 
were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly  wealth,  and  possessed  nothing, 
yet  they  were  so  sustained  that  they  wanted  nothing  in  any  place 
where  they  came ;  a  table  was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
bitterest  enemies.  Their  fearfulness  was  changed  into  courage,  and 
they  that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  comers  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  (John  xx.  19),  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  had  seen  put  to  aeath  by  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fury 
of  the  people :  they  reproach  them  with  the  murder  of  their  Master, 
and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their  temple,  with 
the  glory  of  that  person  they  had  so  lately  crucified  (Acts  ii  23  ;  iiL 
13).  Peter,  that  was  not  long  before  qualmed  at  the  presence  of  a 
maid,  was  not  daunted  at  the  presence  of  the  council,  that  had  their 
hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  Master ;  but  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish 
governors,  and  is  as  confident  in  the  council  chamber,  as  he  had 
been  cowardly  in  the  high-priest's  hall  (Acts  iv.  9),  &c.,  the  eflicacy 
of  grace  triumphing  over  the  fearfulness  of  nature.  Whence  should 
this  ardor  and  zeal,  to  propagate  a  doctrine  that  had  already  borne 
the  scars  of  the  peoples'  fury  be,  but  from  a  mighty  Power,  which 
changed  those  hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of  their  natural 
cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  Divine  courage ;  making  them  in  a 
moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous,  alienating  them  from  any  con- 
sultations with  flesh  and  olood  ?  As  soon  as  ever  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  they  move  up  and  down 
for  the  interest  of  God;  as  fish,  after  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  are 
roused,  and  move  more  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  therefore, 
that  which  did  so  fit  them  for  this  undertaldng,  is  called  by  the  title 
of  "  power  from  on  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49). 

3.  The  Divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whereby  it  was  prop- 
agated. 
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(1.)  By  means  different  from  the  methods  of  the  world.  Not  by 
force  of  arms,  as  some  religions  have  taken  root  in  the  world.  Ma- 
homet's horse  hath  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an 
Alcoran  in  their  brains,  and  robbed  men  of  their  goods  to  plant  their 
religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doctrine  through  the  world 
upon  the  points  of  tneir  swords ;  they  presented  a  bodily  death  where 
they  would  bestow  an  immortal  life.  They  employed  not  troops  of 
men  in  a  warlike  posture,  which  had  been  possible  for  them  after 
the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  they  had  no  ambition  to  subdue  men 
unto  themselve,  but  to  God ;  they  coveted  not  the  possessions  of  oth- 
ers ;  designed  not  to  enrich  themselves ;  invaded  not  the  rights  of 
princes,  nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people :  they  rifled 
them  not  of  their  estates,  nor  scarea  them  into  this  religion  by  a  fear 
of  losing  their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments  they  used  would 
naturally  drive  them  from  an  entertainment  of  this  doctrine,  rather 
than  allure  them  to  be  proselytes  to  it :  their  design  was  to  change 
their  hearts,  not  their  government ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer ;  to  remove  that  which  would 
ruin  their  souls.  It  was  not  to  enslave  them,  but  ransom  them ;  they 
had  a  warfare,  but  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  such  as  were 
"  mighty  through  God  for  the  pulling  down  strongholds"  (2  Cor.  x.  4) ; 
they  used  no  weapons  but  the  doctrine  they  preached.  Others  that 
have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  have  ex.tended  their  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength 
of  human  reason,  and  the  insinuations  of  eloquence.  But  the  apos- 
tles had  as  little  flourish  in  their  tongues,  as  cage  upon  their  swords : 
their  preaching  was  "  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom" 
(1  Cor.  ii.  4) ;  their  presence  was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without 
varnish;  their  doctrine  was  plain,  a  "crucified  Christ;"  a  doctrine 
unlaced,  ungarnished,  un toothsome  to  the  world ;  but  they  had  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  mighty  power  for  their  companion 
in  the  work.  The  doctrine  they  preached,  viz.  the  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  powers,  not  of  this  world,  but 
"  of  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  vi.  6).  No  less  than  a  supernatural 
power  could  conduct  them  in  this  attempt,  with  such  weak:  methods 
in  human  appearance. 

(2.)  Against  all  the  force,  power,  and  wit  of  the  world.  The  di- 
vision in  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  of 
the  western,  contributed  to  Mahomet's  success.™  But  never  was 
Home  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  :  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom, 
strength,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  Never  was  there  a  more  dili- 
gent watch  against  any  innovations ;  never  was  that  state  governed 
by  more  severe  and  suspicious  princes,  than  at  the  time  when  Tibe- 
rius and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time  seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for 
the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than  that  age,  wherein  it  begun  to  be 
first  published ;  never  did  any  religion  meet  with  that  opposition 
from  men.  Idolatry  hath  been  often  settled  without  any  contest ; 
but  this  hath  suffered  the  same  fate  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and  en- 
dured the  contradictions  of  sinners  against  itself:  and  those  that 
published  it,  were  not  only  without  any  worldly  prop,  but  exposed 

•»  Daille.  Serm.  XV.  p.  67. 
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themselves  to  the  hatred  and  fury,  to  the  racks  and  tortures,  of  the 
strongest  powers  on  earth.  It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the 
country  was  in  an  uproar  (Acts  xix.  28) ;  swords  were  drawn  to 
destroy  it ;  laws  made  to  suppress  it ;  prisons  provided  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  it ;  fires  kindled  to  consume  them,  and  executioners  had  a 
perpetual  employment  to  stifle  the  progress  of  it     Eome,  in  its  con- 

auest  of  countries,  changed  not  the  religion,  rites,  and  modes  of 
leir  worship :  they  altered  their  civil  government,  but  left  them  to 
the  Hberty  of  their  religion,  and  many  times  joined  with  them  in 
the  worship  of  their  peculiar  gods ;  and  sometime  imitated  them  at 
Eome,  instead  of  abolishing  them  in  the  cities  they  had  subdued. 
But  all  their  councils  were  assembled,  and  their  force  was  bandied 
"  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ ;"  and  that  city  that  kindly 
received  all  manner  of  superstitions,  hated  this  doctrine  with  an  ir- 
rejconcileable  hatred.  It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  wise,  and 
fiiry  from  the  potentates ;  it  was  derided  by  the  one  as  the  greatest 
folly,  and  persecuted  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  God  and  mankind; 
the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteems  by  the  doctrine,  and  the 
other  to  lose  their  authority  by  a  sedition  they  thought  a  change  of 
religion  would  introduce.  The  Eomans,  that  had  been  conquerors 
of  the  earth,  feared  intestine  commotions,  and  the  falling  asunder 
the  links  of  their  empire :  scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors,  but 
had  their  swords  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  flesh 
with  all  its  lusts,  the  world  with  all  its  flatteries  the  statesmen  with 
all  their  craft,  and  the  mighty  with  all  their  strength,  joined  to- 

f  ether  to  extirpate  it :  though  many  members  were  taken  off  by  the 
res,  yet  the  church  not  only  lived,  but  flourished,  in  the  furnace. 
Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs ;  and  the  flames  which 
consumed  thqir  bodies,  were  the  occasion  of  firing  men's  hearts  with 
a  zeal  for  the  profession  of  it.  Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the 
doctrine  shone  more  bright,  and  multiplied  under  the  sickles  that 
were  employed  to  cut  it  down.  God  ordered  every  circumstance  so, 
both  in  the  persons  that  published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and  the 
time  when,  that  nothing  but  his  power  might  appear  in  it,  without 
anything  to  dim  and  darken  it. 

4.  The  Divine  power  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  success  it  had 
under  all  these  difficTilties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to  em- 
brace it;  whence  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.),  calls  upon  the  church  to  enlarse  her  tents, 
and  "  lengthen  out  her  cords"  to  receive  those  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren that  should  call  her  mother  (Isa.  liv.  2,  3);  for  she  shoTild 
"  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;,  and  her  seed  should 
inherit  the  Gentiles  I"  the  idolaters  and  persecutors  should  list  their 
names  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  church.  Presently,  afl;er  the  descent 
of  the  Iloly  Ghost  from  heaven  upon  the  apostles,  you  find  the 
hearts  of  three  thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration  of  this  doc- 
trine; who  were  a  little  before  so  far  from  having  a  favorable 
thought  of  it,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had  expressed 
their  rage  against  it,  in  voting  for  the  condemning  and  crucifying 
the  Author  of  it  (Acts  ii.  41,  42) :  but  in  a  moment  they  were  so 
altered,  that  they  breathe  out  affections  instead  of  fury ;  neither  the 
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respect  they  had  to  their  rulers,  nor  the  honor  they  bore  to  tlieir 
priests ;  not  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor  the  threatening  of  pun- 
ishment, could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  face  of  multitudes 
of  discouragements.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  they  shoTild  so  soon, 
and  by  such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants,  who  had 
none  for  the  Master  I  that  they  should  hear  them  with  patience, 
without  the  same  clamor  against  them  as  against  Christ,  "  Crucify 
them,  crucify  them  I"  but,  that  their  hearts  should  so  suddenly  be  in- 
flamed with  devotion  to  him  dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred 
when  living.  It  had  gained  footing  not  in  a  comer  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  most  famous  cities ;  in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had  been 
crucified ;  in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians  first  began  ;  in 
Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts ;  and  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a  noted 
idoL  In  less  than  twenty  years,  there  was  never  a  province  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the  known  world,  but  was 
stored  with  the  professors  of  it.  Home,  that  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  idolatrous  world,  had  multitudes  of  them  sprinkled  in  every 
corner,  whose  "  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  tne  world"  (Eom.  i. 
8).  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster  of  mankind,  and  the  crudest 
and  sordidest  tyrant  that  ever  breathed,  was  not  empty  of  sincere 
votaries  to  it;  there  were  "saints  in  Caesar's  house"  while  Paul  was 
under  Nero's  chain  (Plul.  iv.) :  and  it  maintained  its  standing,  and 
and  flourished  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  hell,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  any  sovereign  prince  espoused  it.  The  potentates 
of  the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men,  and  subdued  their  bo- 
dies ;  these  vanquished  hearts  and  wills,  and  brought  the  most  be- 
loved thoughts  under  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  so  much  did  this  doctrine 
overmaster  the  consciences  of  its  followers,  that  they  rejoiced  more 
at  their  yoke,  than  others  at  their  liberty ;  and  counted  it  more  a 
glory  to  die  for  the  honor  of  it,  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it. 
Thus  did  our  Saviour  reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies ;  in  which  respect,  in  the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is 
described  as  "  a  mighty  Conqueror"  (Rev.  vi.  2),  and  still  conquering 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  How  great  a  testimony  of  his ' 
power  is  it,  that  from  so  small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun, 
that  should  chase  before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell ;  triumph 
over  the  idolatry,  superstition,  and  profaneness  of  the  world  I     This 

Slain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  baflled  the  un- 
erstanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  grandees, 
threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies,  but  hearts;  tore  up  the  foun- 
dation of  his  empire,  and  planted  the  cross,  where  the  devil  had  for 
many  ages  before  established  his  standard.  How  much  more  than  a 
human  force  is  illustrious  in  this  whole  conduct!  Nothing  in  any 
age  of  the  world  can  parallel  it :  it  being  so  much  against  the  me- 
thods of  nature,  the  disposition  of  the  world,  and  (considering  the 
resistance  against  it)  seems  to  surmount  even  the  works  of  creation. 
Never  were  there,  m  any  profession,  such  multitudes,  not  of  bed- 
lams, but  men  of  sobriety,  acuteness,  and  wisdom,  that  exposed 
themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the 
most  terrifying  shapes  for  the  honor  of  this  doctrine.  To  conclude, 
this  should  be  often  meditated  upon  to  form  our  understandings  to  a 
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fulf  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  it ;  the  want  of  which  con- 
sideration of  power,  and  the  customariness  of  an  education  in  the 
outward  profession  of  it,  is  the  ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under 
it,  and  apostasy  from  it ;  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  duties  it  enjoins.  The  more  we  have  a  prospect 
and  sense  of  the  impressions  of  Divine  power  in  it,  the  more  we 
ehall  have  a  reverence  of  the  Divine  precepts. 

in.  The  third  thing  is,  the  power  of  God  appears  in  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption,  as  well  as  in  the  Person  redeeming,  ana  the 
publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption :  1.  In 
the  planting  grace.  2.  In  the  pardon  of  sin.  3.  In  tne  preserving 
grace. 

First,  In  the  planting  ffrace.  There  is  no  expression  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  thought  fit  in  Scripture  to  resemble  this  work  to, 
but  argues  the  exerting  of  a  Divine  power  for  the  eflFecting  of  it 
"When  it  is  expressed  by  light,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  Gt)d  in 
the  creating  the  sun ;  when  by  regeneration,  it  is  as  much  as  the 
power  of  God  in  forming  an  infant,  and  fashioning  all  the  parts  of 
a  man ;  when  it  is  called  resurrection,  it  is  as  much  as  the  rearing 
of  a  body  again  out  of  putrified  matter ;  when  it  is  called  creation,  it 
is  as  much  as  erecting  a  comely  world  out  of  mere  nothing,  or  an 
inform  and  uncomely  mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  death  of 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  souls  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  it ;  the  infinite  efiicacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the 
one,  as  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Goa  was  for  laying  the  platform  of 
the  other.  It  is  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  god- 
liness as  well  as  life  (2  Pet.  i.  3) ;  he  puts  his  fingers  upon  the  han- 
dle of  the  lock,  and  turns  the  neart  to  what  point  he  pleases  ;  the 
action  Avhereby  he  performs  this,  is  expressea  by  a  word  of  force; 
"He  hath  snatched  us  from  the  power  of  darkness:"**  the  action 
whereby  it  is  performed  manifests  it.  In  reference  to  this  power,  it  is 
called  creation,  which  is  a  production  from  nothing ;  and  conversion  is 
a  production  from  something  more  incapable  of  that  state,  than  mere 
nothing  is  of  being.  There  is  greater  aistance  between  the  terms  of 
sin  and  righteousness,  corruption  and  grace,  than  between  the  terms  of 
nothing  and  being;  the  greater  the  distance  is,  the  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  the  producing  any  thing.  As  in  miracles,  the  miracle  is 
tne  greater,  where  the  change  is  tne  greater ;  and  the  change  is  the 
greater,  where  the  distance  is  the  greater.  As  it  was  a  more  signal 
mark  of  power  to  change  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick 
man  to  health ;  so  that  the  change  here  being  from  a  term  of  a 
greater  distance,  is  more  powerful  than  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Therefore,  whereas  creation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his 
haftids,  and  the  heavens  by  his  fingers,  or  his  word ;  conversion  is 
said  to  be  wrought  by  his  arm  (Isa.  liii.  1).  In  creation,  we  had  an 
earthly ;  by  conversion,  a  heavenly  state :  in  creation,  nothing  is 
changed  into  something;  in  conversion,  hell  is  transformed  into 
heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into  a  glorious 
angel.  In  that  thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  revelation  of 
the  knowledge  of  himself  to  babes,  the  simple  of  the  world,  he  gives 

"  Golos.  L  19.     i^vdaro. 
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the  title  to  his  Father,  of  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Matt.  xi.  5) ; 
intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  creative  and  preserving  power ;  tliat. 
power  whereby  he  formed  heaven  and  earth,  hath  preserved  the 
standing,  and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  It  is  resembled  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of 
divine  power  that  God  ever  put  forth,  viz.  that  "in  the  resurrection 
of  our  oaviour"  (Eph.  i.  19) ;  wherein  there  was  more  than  an  or- 
dinary impression  of  might.  It  is  not  so  small  a  power  as  that 
whereby  we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened  the 
mouths  of  the  dumb,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed  the  cords 
of  death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power  whereby  our  Saviour 
wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  tne  world :  but 
that  power  which  wrought  a  miracle  that  amazed  the  most  knowing 
angels,  as  well  as  ignorant  man ;  the  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  sin  of 
the  world  from  our  Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  his  human  nature 
to  rule  over  the  angelic  host,  making  him  head  of  principalities  and 
powers ;  as  much  as  to  say,  as  great  as  all  that  power  which  is  dis- 
played in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  foundation  to  the  last  line  in 
the  superstructure.  It  is,  therefore,  often  set  forth  with  an  em- 
phasis, as  "  Excellency  of  power"  (2  Cor.  iv.  T),  and  "  Glorious  power" 
(2  Pet.  i.  3):  "  to  glory  ana  virtue,"  we  translate  it,  but  it  is  <5«a  <Jo|^p, 
through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by  a  glorious  virtue  or  strength. 

The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought,  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  power.  The  gospel  which  God  useth  in  this  great  affair  is  called 
"The  power  of  God  to  salvation"  (Eom.  i.  16),  and  the  "Eod  of 
his  strength"  (Ps.  ex.  2) ;  and  the  day  of  the  gospel's  appearance  in 
the  heart  is  emphatically  called,  "The  day  of  power  (ver.  3); 
wherein  he  brings  down  strong-holds  and  towenng  imaginations. 
And,  therefore,  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  name  signifies  the  power 
of  God,  was  always  sent  upon  those  messages  which  concerned  the 
gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  Zacharias,  Mary.<*  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
&oa  in  a  way  of  instrumentality,  but  the  almightiness  of  God  is  the 
principal  in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ ; 
out  the  power  of  Christ  is  the  mover  of  that  sceptre.  The  gospel 
is  not  as  a  bare  word  spoken,  and  proposing  the  thing ;  but  as 
backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of  grace ;  as  the  sword  doth  instru- 
mentdly  cut,  but  tne  arm  that  wields  it  gives  the  blow,  and  makes 
it  successful  in  the  stroke.  But  this  gospel  is  the  power  of  God, 
because  he  edgeth  this  by  lus  own  power,  to  surmount  all  resist- 
ance, and  vanquish  the  greatest  malice  of  that  man  he  designs  to 
work  upon.    The  power  of  God  is  conspicuous, 

1,  In  turning  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  nature.  In  the  forming  of  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ; 
as  the  matter  contributed  nothing  to  the  action  whereby  God  formed 
it,  so  it  had  no  principle  of  resistance  contrary  to  the  design  of  God ; 
but  in  converting  the  heart,  there  is  not  onlv  wanting  a  principle  of 
assistance  from  him  in  this  work,  but  the  wnole  strength  of  corrupt 
nature  is  alarmed  to  combat  against  the  power  of  his  grace.  When 
the  gospel  is  presented,  the  understanding  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it, 
but  the  will  perverse  against  it ;  the  one  doth  not  rehsh,  and  the 
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other  doth  not  esteem,  the  excellency  of  the  object  The  carnal 
wisdom  in  the  mind  contrives  against  it,  and  the  rebellious  will  puts 
the  orders  in  execution  against  the  counsel  of  God,  which  requires 
the  invincible  power  of  God  to  enlighten  the  dark  mind,  to  know 
what  it  slights ;  and  the  fierce  will,  to  embrace  what  it  loathes. 
The  stream  of  nature  cannot  be  turned,  but  by  a  power  above  na- 
ture ;  it  is  not  all  the  created  power  in  heaven  and  earth  can  change 
a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venemous  toad  into  an  holy  and  illustrious 
angel.  Yet  this  work  is  not  so  great,  in  some  respect,  as  the  stilling 
the  fierceness  of  nature,  the  silencing  the  swelling  waves  in  the 
heart,  and  the  casting  out  those  brutish  affections  which  are  bom 
and  grow  up  with  us.  There  would  be  no,  or  far  less,  resistance  in 
a  mere  animal,  to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  than 
there  is  in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a  serious  Christian. 
There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  stiff  neck,  un- 
willingness to  good,  forwardness  to  evil ;  Infinite  Power  quells  this 
stoutness,  demolisheth  these  strongholds,  turns  this  wild  ass  in  her 
course,  and  routs  those  armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace 
of  God.  To  stop  the  floods  of  the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power, 
as  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart.  This  power  hath  been  employed 
upon  every  convert  in  the  world ;  what  wo\ild  jon  say,  then,  if 
you  knew  all  the  channels  in  which  it  hath  run  smce  the  days  of 
Adam  ?  If  the  alteration  of  one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be 
a  wonder  of  power,  what  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his 
word  those  144,000  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  numberless 
multitude  of  all  nations  and  people  that  shall  stand  "before  the 
throne"  (Rev.  vii.  9),  which  were  all  naturally  so  many  raging  seas? 
Not  one  converted  sotiI  from  Adam  to  the  last  that  shall  be  in  the 
end  of  the  world,  but  is  a  trophy  of  the  Divine  conquest.  None 
were  pure  volunteers,  nor  listed  themselves  in  his  service,  till  he  put 
forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them  to  him.  No  man's  understand- 
ing, but  was  chained  with  darkness,  and  fond  of  it ;  no  man  but 
had  corruption  in  his  wiU,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything 
else  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  true  happiness.  These  things 
are  most  evident  in  Scripture  and  experience. 

2.  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature,  so  against 
a  multitude  of  corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  dis- 
temper in  its  first  invasion  may  more  easily  be  cured,  than  when  it 
becomes  chronical  and  inveterate.  The  strength  of  a  disease,  or  the 
complication  of  many,  magnifies  the  power  of  the  physician,  and 
efiicacy  of  the  medicine  that  tames  and  expels  it.  What  power  is 
that  which  hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural  habits  have  been 
grown  giants  bv  custom ;  when  the  putrefaction  of  nature  hath  en- 
genders a  multitude  of  worms ;  when  the  ulcers  are  many  and  de- 
plorable ;  when  many  cords,  wherewith  God  would  have  bound  the 
sinner,  have  been  broken,  and  (like  Sampson^  the  wicked  heart  hath 
gloried  in  its  strength,  and  grown  more  proud,  that  it  hath  stood  like 
a  strong  fort  against  those  batteries,  imaer  which  others  have  Mien 
flat ;  every  proud  thought,  every  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  "power  of  God"  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  What  re- 
sistance will  a  multitude  of  them  make,  when  one  of  them  is  enough 
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to  hold  the  faculty  under  its  dominion,  and  intercept  its  operations? 
So  many  customary  habits,  so  many  old  natures,  so  many  different 
strengths  added  to  nature,  every  one  of  them  standing  asa  barricado 
against  the  way  of  grace ;  all  the  errors  the  understanding  is  pos* 
aessed  with,  think  the  gospel  folly ;  all  the  vices  the  will  is  filled 
with,  count  it  the  fetter  and  band.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as 
to  be  thought  a  fool ;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as  to  enter  into 
slavery.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  •plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a 
heart  guided  by  many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and  biased 
by  a  world  of  wickeaness  against  the  holiness  of  it.  Nature  renders 
a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  custom  renders  a  man  more 
weak  and  unwilling  to  change  his  hue  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  To  dispossess 
man  then  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency ;  to  make  room  for 
Qod  in  the  heart,  where  there  was  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to  him 
as  himself;  to  hurl  down  the  pride  of  nature ;  to  make  stout  ima- 
ginations stoop  to  the  cross ;  to  makes  desires  of  self-advancement 
sink  into  a  zeal  for  the  glorifying  of  God,  and  an  overruling  de- 
sign for  his  honor,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  but  an  outstretched 
arm  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  To  have  a  heart  full  of  the 
fear  of  Grod,  that  was  just  before  filled  \vith  a  contempt  of  him;  to 
have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eye  to  his  glory,  admiring  thouffhts 
of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  in  his  truth,  that  had  lower  thoughts  of  him 
and  all  his  perfections,  than  he  had  of  a  creature ;  to  have  a  hatred 
of  his  habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  plea- 
sure ;  to  loath  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them ;  to  cherish  the  du- 
ties he  hated ;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  Eedeemer, 
who  was  before  so  heartily  under  the  conduct  of  Satan  and  self;  to 
chase  the  acts  of  sin  ff om  his  members,  and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of 
sin  from  his  mind ;  to  make  a  stout  wretch  willingly  fall  down,  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  adore  that  Saviour  whom  before  he  out-dared,  is 
a  triumphant  act  of  Infinite  Power  that  can  subdue  all  things  to  itself 
and  break  those  multitudes  of  locks  and  bolts  that  were  upon  us. 

8.  Against  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  interests.  The  tempta- 
tions rich  men  have  in  this  world  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  that 
the  entrance  of  one  of  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the 
entertainment  of  the  gospel,  is  made  by  our  Saviour  an  impossible 
thing  with  men,  and  procurable  only  by  the  power  of  God  (Luke 
xviiL  24—26).  The  Divine  strength  only  can  separate  the  world 
from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the  world.  There  must  be  an  in- 
comprehensible power  to  chase  away  the  devil,  that  had  so  long,  so 
strong  a  footing  in  the  affections ;  to  render  the  soil  he  had  sown 
with  so  many  tares  and  weeds,  capable  of  good  grain ;  to  make 
spirits,  that  had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapt  up 
all  their  happiness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  but — as  it  were — 
buried  in  earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  from  those  beloved  cords, 
to  disrelish  the  earth  for  a  crucified  Christ ;  I  say,  this  must  be  the 
effect  of  an  almighty  power. 

4.  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power  of  God. 
There  is  not  only  an  irresistible  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreeable 
sweetness.  The  power  is  so  efficacious,  that  nothing  can  vanquish 
it ;  and  so  sweet,  that  none  did  ever  complain  of  it.    The  Almighty 
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virtue  displays  itself  invincibly,  yet  without  constraint ;  compelling 
the  will  without  oflFering  violence  to  it,  and  making  it  cease  to  be 
will:  not  forcing  it,  but  changing  it:  not  dragging  it,  but  drawing 
it ;  making  it  will  where  before  it  nilled ;  removing  the  corrupt  na- 
ture of  the  will,  without  invading  the  created  nature  and  rights  of 
the  faculty ;  not  working  in  us  against  the  physical  nature  of  the 
will,  but  working  it  "  to  will"  (Phil.  ii.  13).  This  work  is  therefore 
called  creation,  resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible  power ;  it  is  called 
illumination,  persuasion,  drawing,  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  its  effi- 
cacy to  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties:  it  is  a  drawing  with 
cords,  which  testifies  an  invincible  strength ;  but,  with  cords  of  love, 
which  testifies  a  delightful  conquest.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet  than  power- 
ful. It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  power  of  God  to  twist  together  vic- 
tory and  pleasure ;  to  give  a  blow  as  delightful  as  strong,  as  pleasing 
to  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  God,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  is 
evident  in  the  pardoning  a  sinner. 

1.  In  the  pardon  itself.  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  ground  of 
his  patience ;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient,  is,  because  ne  would 
"shew  his  power"  (Rom.  ix.  22).  It  is  apart  of  magnanimity  to  pass 
by  injuries :  as  weaker  stomachs  cannot  concoct  the  tougher  food,  so 
weak  minds  cannot  digest  the  harder  injuries:  he  that  passes  over  a 
wrong  is  superior  to  his  adversary  that  does  it.  "When  God  speaks 
of  his  own  name  as  merciful^  he  speaks  first  of  himself  as  powerftd 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6),  "  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,"  that  is.  The  Lord, 
the  strong  Lord,  Jehovah,  the  strong  Jehovah.  Let  the  power  of 
my  Lord  be  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays^or  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people:?  the  word  jigdal  is  written  with  a  great  jod^  or  a  jod 
above  the  other  letters.  The  power  of  God  in  pardoning  is  advanced 
beyond  an  ordinary  strain,  beyond  the  creative  strength.  In  the 
creation,  he  had  power  over  the  creatures ;  in  this,  power  over  him- 
self: in  creation,  not  himself,  but  the  creatures  were  the  object  of  his 
power;  in  that,  no  attribute  of  his  nature  could  article  against  his 
design.  In  the  pardon  of  a  sinner,  after  many  overtures  made  to 
him  and  refused  by  him,  God  exerciseth  a  power  over  himself;  for 
the  sinner  hath  dishonored  God,  provokea  his  justice,  abused  his 

Soodness,  done  injury  to  all  those  attributes  which  are  necessanr  to 
is  relief:  it  was  not  so  in  creation,  nothing  was  incapable  of  dis- 
obliging God  from  bringing  it  into  being.  The  dust,  which  was  the 
matter  of.  Adam's  body,  needed  only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God  to 
form  it  into  a  man,  and  inspire  it  with  a  living  soul :  it  had  not  ren- 
dered itself  obnoxious  to  Divine  justice,  nor  was  capable  to  excite 
any  disputes  between  his  perfections.  But  after  the  entrance  of  sin, 
and  the  merit  of  death,  thereby  there  was  a  resistance  in  justice  to 
the  free  remission  of  man :  God  was  to  exercise  a  power  over  him- 
self to  answer  his  justice,  and  pardon  the  sinner ;  as  well  as  a  power 
over  the  creature,  to  reauce  tne  nm  away  and  rebel.  Unless  we 
have  recourse  to  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power,  the  infiniteness  of 
our  guilt  will  weigh  us  down :  we  must  consider  not  only  that  we 
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haye  a  mighty  guilt  to  press  us,  but  a  mighty  God  to  relieve  us.  In 
the  same  act  of  his  being  our  righteousness,  ne  is  our  strength :  "  In 
the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength"  (Isa.  xlv.  24). 

2.  In  the  sense  of  pardon.  When  the  soul  hath  been  wounded 
with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have  stared  it  in  the  face,  the 
raising  the  soul  from  a  despairing  condition,  and  lifting  it  abovp  those 
waters  which  terrified  it,  to  cast  the  light  of  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
light  of  grace,  into  a  heart  covered  with  more  than  an  Egyptian 
darkness,  is  an  act  of  his  infinite  and  creating  power  (Isa.  Ivii,  19) ; 
"  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Peace."  Men  may  wear  out  their  lips 
with  numbering  up  the  promises  of  grace  and  arguments  of  peace, 
but  all  wilj  signify  no  more,  without  a  creative  power,  than  if  all 
men  and  angels  should  call  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to  shine  as 
splendidly  as  the  sun.  God  only  can  create  Jerusalem,  and  every 
child  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  A  man  is  no  more 
able  to  apply  to  himself  any  word  of  comfort,  under  the  sense  of  sin, 
than  he  is  able  to  convert  himself,  and  turn  the  proposals  of  the 
word  into  gracious  aftections  in  his  heart.  To  restore  the  joy  of  sal- 
vation, is,  in  David's  judgment,  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  equal  to 
that  of  creating  a  clean  heart  (Ps.  li.  10,  12).  Alas !  it  is  a  state  like 
to  that  of  death  ;  as  infinite  power  can  only  raise  from  natural  death, 
so  from  a  spiritual  death ;  also  from  a  comfortless  death :  "  In  his  fe- 
vor  there  is  life ;"  in  the  want  of  his  favor  there  is  death.  The 
power  of  God  hath  so  placed  light  in  the  sun,  that  all  creatures  in 
the  world,  all  the  torches  upon  earth,  kindled  together,  cannot  make 
it  day,  if  that  doth  not  rise ;  so  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men 
upon  earth,  are  not  competent  chirurgeons  for  a  wounded  spirit.  The 
c\ire  of  our  spiritual  ulcers,  and  the  pouring  in  balm,  is  an  act  of 
sovereign  creative  power :  it  is  more  visible  in  silencing  a  tempes- 
tuous conscience  than  the  power  of  our  Saviour  was  in  the  stilling 
the  stormy  winds  and  the  roaring  waves.  As  none  but  infinite 
power  can  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  none  but  infinite  power  can  re- 
move the  despairing  sense  of  it. 

Thirdly,  This  power  is  evident  in  the  preserving  grace.  As  the 
providence  of  God  is  a  manifestation  ot  his  power  in  a  continued 
creation,  so  the  preservation  of  grace  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power 
in  a  continued  regeneration.  To  keep  a  nation  under  the  yoke,  is  an  act 
of  the  same  power  that  subdued  it.  It  is  this  that  strengthens  men  in 
suffering  against  the  fury  of  hell  (Col.  i.  13) ;  it  is  this  that  keeps  them 
from  falling  against  the  force  of  heU — ^the  Father's  hand  (John  x. 
29),  His  strength  abates  and  moderates  the  violence  of  temptations ; 
his  staff  sustains  his  people  under  them ;  his  might  defeats  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  bruiseth  him  under  a  believer's  feet.  The  counter- 
workings  of  indwelling  corruption,  the  reluctances  of  the  flesh 
against  the  breathings  of  the  spirit,  the  fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  the 
rovings  of  the  mind,  have  ability  quickly  to  stifle  and  extinguish 
grace,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  that  powerful  blast  that  first  im- 
breathed  it  No  less  power  is  seen  in  perfecting  it,  than  was  in 
planting  it  (2  Pet.  i  3) ;  no  less  in  fulfilling  the  work  of  faith,  than 
m  engrafting  the  word  of  faith  (2  Thess.  i.  11).  The  apostle  well 
understood  we  necessity  and  efficacy  of  it  in  the  preservation  of  &i1h, 
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as  well  as  in  the  first  infusion,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  those 
terms  of  a  greatness  or  hyperbole  of  power,  "  His  mighty  power," 
or  the  power  of  his  might  (Eph.  i.  19).  The  salvation  he  bestows, 
and  the  strength  whereby  he  eflfects  it,  are  joined  together  in  the  pro- 
phet's song  (Isa.  xii.  2) :  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  solva- 
tion." And  indeed,  God  doth  more  magnify  his  power  in  continu- 
ing a  believer  in  tiie  world,  a  weak  and  half-rigged  vessel,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  sands  wheron  it  might  split,  so  many  rocks  whereon 
it  might  dash,  so  many  corruptions  within,  and  so  many  temptations 
without,  than  if  he  did  immediately  transport  him  into  heaven,  and 
clothe  him  with  a  perfect  sanctified  nature. — To  conclude,  what  is 
there,  then,  in  the  world  which  is  destitute  of  notices  of  Divine 
power  ?  Every  creature  affords  us  the  lesson  ;  all  acts  of  Divine  gov- 
ernment are  the  marks  of  it  Look  into  the  word,  and  the  manner  of 
its  propagation  instructs  us  in  it ;  your  changed  natures,  your  par- 
doned guilt,  your  shining  comfort,  your  quelled  corruptions,  the 
standing  of  your  staggering  graces,  are  sufficient  to  preserve  a  sense, 
and  to  prevent  a  forgetfulness,  of  this  great  attribute,  so  necessary  for 
your  support,  and  conducing  so  much  to  your  comfort. 

Use  1.  Of  information  and  instruction. 

JnsintcL  1.  If  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  God,  then  Jesus  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature,  because  the 
acts  of  power  proper  to  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  This  perfection 
of  omnipotence  doth  unquestionably  pertain  to  the  Deity,  and  is  an 
incommunicable  property,  and  the  same  with  the  essence  of  God :  he, 
therefore,  to  whom  this  attribute  is  ascribed,  is  essentially  God.  This 
is  challenged  by  Christ,  in  conjunction  with  eternity  (Rev.  i.  8);  "I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
This  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  of  himself.  .He  who  was  equal  with 
God,  proclaims  himself  by  the  essential  title  of  the  Godhead,  part  of 
which  he  repeats  again  (ver.  11),  and  this  is  the  person  which  "  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  the  person  that  "  was 
dead  and  now  lives"  (ver.  17,  18),  which  cannot  possibly  be  meant 
of  the  Father,  the  First  Person,  who  can  never  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  having  been  dead.  Being,  therefore,  adorned  with 
the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deity;  and  though  his  omnipotence 
be  only  positively  asserted  (ver.  8),  yet,  his  eternity  being  asserted 
(ver.  11,  17),  it  inferreth  his  immense  power;  for  he  that  is  eternal, 
without  limits  of  time,  must  needs  be  conceived  powerful,  without 
any  dash  of  infirmity.  Again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  a  child  bom, 
and  a  son  given,  in  the  same  breath  he  is  called  the  Mightrjr  God 
(Isa.  ix.  6).  It  is  introduced  as  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  church, 
to  preserve  their  hopes  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made 
to  them  before.  They  should  not  imagine  him  to  have  only  the 
infirmity  of  a  man,  though  he  was  veiled  in  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
No,  they  should  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  flesh,  to  the  might 
of  his  Godhead.  The  attrioute  of  mighty  is  added,  to  the  title  of 
God,  because  the  consideration  of  power  is  most  capable  to  sustain 
tiie  drooping  church  in  such  a  condition,  and  to  prop  up  her  hopes. 
It  is  upon  this  account  he  saith  of  himself,  *'  Whatsoever  things  the 
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Father  doth,  those  also  doth  the  Son  likewise"  (John  v.  19).  In  the 
creation  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  preservation  of  all  creaturea, 
the  Son  works  with  the  same  will,  wisdom,  virtue,  power,  as  the 
Father  works :  not  as  two  may  concur  in  an  action  in  a  diflFerent 
manner,  as  an  agent  and  an  instrument,  a  carpenter  and  his  tools, 
but  in  the  same  manner  of  operation,  dftoiwg^  which  we  translate  like- 
ness, which  doth  not  express  so  well  the  emphasis  of  the  word. 
There  is  no  diversity  of  action  between  us ;  what  the  Father  doth, 
that  I  do  by  the  same  power,  with  the  same  easiness  in  every  re- 
spect ;  there  is  the  same  creative,  productive,  conservative  power  in 
both  of  us ;  and  that  not  in  one  work  that  is  done,  ad  extra,  but  in 
all,  in  whatsoever  the  Father  doth.  In  the  same  manner,  not  by  a 
delegated,  but  natural  and  essential  power,  by  one  undivided  opera- 
tion and  manner  of  working. 

1st.  The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  Omnipotence,  is  more  than 
once  ascribed  to  him.  This  he  doth  own  himself;  the  creation  of 
the  earth,  and  of  man  upon  it ;  the  stretching  out  the  heavens  by  his 
hands,  and  the  forming  of  "  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  his  command" 
(Isa.  xlv.  12).  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel,  the  church  (ver. 
12),  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens ;  which  is  repeated  also  ver, 
18,  where,  in  this  act  of  creation,  he  is  called  God  himself,  and 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  term  Jehovah ;  and  swears  by  himself  (ver. 
23).  What  doth  he  swear  ?  "  That  unto  me  everv  knee  shall  bow, 
and  every  tongue  shall  swear."  Is  this  Christ?  les,  if  the  apostle 
may  be  believed,  who  applies  it  to  him  (Rom.  xiv.  11)  to  prove  the 
appearance  of  all  men  lifore  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whom  the 
prophet  calls  (ver.  15)  "  a  God  that  hides  himself;"  and  so  he  was  a 
hidden  God  when  obscured  in  our  fleshly  infirmities.  He  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  received  his  decree,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  appointed ;  not  as  a  spectator,  but 
as  an  artificer,  for  so  the  word  in  rrov.  viii.  30,  signifies,  "  as  one 
brought  up  with  him ;"  it  signifies  also,  "  a  cunning  workman"  (Cant 
vii.  1).  He  was  the  east,  or  the  sun,  from  whence  sprang  all  the 
light  of  life  and  being  to  the  creature ;  so  the  word  mp  (ver.  22), 
which  is  translated,  "  before  his  works  of  old,"  is  rendered  by  some, 
and  signifies  the  east  as  well  as  before :  but  if  it  notes  only  his  ex- 
istence before,  it  is  enough  to  prove  his  Deity.  The  Scripture  doth 
not  only  allow  him  an  existence  before  the  world,  but  exalts  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  world :  a  thing  may  precede  another  that  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  which  follows ;  a  precedency  in  age  doth  not  entitle 
one  brother,  or  thing,  the  cause  of  another :  but  our  Saviour  is  not 
only  ancienter  than  the  world,  but  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  (Heb, 
i.  10,  11).  "  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  his  hands."  So  great  an  eulogy  cannot  be  given  to 
one  destitute  of  omnipotence ;  since  the  distance  between  being  and 
not  being  is  so  vast  a  gulf  that  cannot  be  surmounded  and  stepped 
over,  but  by  an  Infinite  Power:  he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  tnat 
call^  the  "  generations  from  the  beginning"  (Isa.  xli.  4),  ana  had 
an  almighty  voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing.  In  which  regard  he 
is  called  the  "  everlasting  Father"  (Isa.  ix.  6),  as  being  the  efficient 
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of  creation ;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain,  or  as  father  is 
taken  for  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  as  Jubal,  the  first  framer  and  in- 
ventor of  music,  is  called  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp" 
(Gen.  iv.  21\  And  that  Person  is  said  to  "make  the  sea,  and  form 
the  dry  land  by  his  hands"  (Ps.  xcv.  5,  6)  against  whom  we  are  ex 
horted  not  to  harden  our  hearts,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
apostle  (Heb.  iiL  8) ;  in  ver.  6,  he  is  called  **  a  great  King,"  and  a 
great  God  our  MaKcr."  The  places  wherein  the  creation  is  attributed 
to  Christ,  those  that  are  the  antagonists  of  his  Deity,  would  evade 
bv  understanding  them  of  the  new,  or  evangelical,  not  of  the  first, 
Old  material  creation :  but  what  appearance  is  there  for  such  a  sense? 
Consider, 

(1.^  That  of  Heb.  i.  10,  11,  it  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and  heavens 
whicn  were  in  the  beginning  of  time ;  it  is  that  earth  shall  perish, 
that  heaven  that  shall  be  folded  up,  that  creation  that  shall  grow  old 
towards  a  decay ;  that  is,  only  the  visible  and  material  creation :  the 
spiritual  shall  endure  forever ;  it  grows  not  old  to  decay,  but  grows 
up  to  a  perfection ;  it  sprouts  up  to  its  happiness,  not  to  its  detriment 
The  same  Person  creates  that  shall  destroy,  and  the  same  Avorld  is 
created  by  him  that  shall  be  destroyed  by  him,  as  well  as  it  subsisted 
by  virtue  of  his  omnipotency. 

(2.)  Can  that  also  (Heb.  i.  2),  "  Bv  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds," 
speaking  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea  ?  It  was  the  same  Person  by 
whom  **God  spake  to  us  in  these  last  times,"  the  same  Person  which 
he  hath  constituted  "  Heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds :"  and  the  particle  also,  intimates  it  to  be  a  distinct  act  fk)m 
his  speaking  or  prophetical  ofiice,  whereby  he  restored  and  new 
created  the  world,  as  well  as  the  rightftd  foundation  God  had  to 
make  him  "  Heir  of  all  things."  It  refers  likewise,  not  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  speaking  upon  earth,  but  to  something  past,  and  some- 
thing different  from  the  publication  of  the  gospel :  it  is  not  "  doth 
make,"  which  had  been  more  likely  if  the  apostle  had  meant  only 
the  new  creation ;  but  "  hath  made,"*i  referring  to  time  long  since 
past,  something  done  before  his  appearance  upon  earth  as  a  Prophet: 
"  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,"  or  ages,  all  things  subjected 
to,  or  measured  by  time ;  which  must  be  meant  according  to  the 
Jewish  phrase  of  this  material  visible  world :  so  they  entitle  God  in 
their  Liturgy,  the  "  Lord  of  Ages,"  that  is,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  all  ages  and  revolutions  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the 
last  perioQ  of  time.  If  anvthing  were  in  bein§  before  this  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  within  the  compass  of  time,  it  received  being 
and  duration  from  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  would  give  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  equity  of  making  him  Heir  of  all  things  as 
Mediator,  because  he  was  the  framer  of  all  things  as  God.  He  may 
well  be  the  Heir  or  Lord  of  angels  as  well  as  men,  who  created 
angels  as  well  as  men :  all  things  were  justly  under  his  power  as 
Mediator,  since  they  derived  their  existence  from  him  as  Creator. 

(8.)  But  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that  (Col.  i.  16)?  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers, 
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all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him."  He  is  said  to  be  the 
Creator  of  material  and  visible  things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  invis- 
ible ;  of  things  in  heaven,  which  needed  no  restoration,  as  well  as 
things  on  earth,  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
new  creation.  How  could  the  angels  oelong  to  the  new  creation, 
who  had  never  put  off  the  honor  and  purity  of  the  first  ?  Since  they 
never  divested  themselves  of  their  original  integrity,  they  could  not 
be  reinvested  with  that  which  they  never  lost.  Besides,  suppose  the 
holy  angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, as  being  under  the  mediatory  government  of  our  Saviour,  as 
their  Head,  and  in  regard  of  their  confirmation  by  him  in  that  happy 
state.  In  what  manner  shall  the  devils  be  ranked  among  new  crea- 
tures? They  are  called  principalities  and  powers  as  well  as  the 
angels,  and  may  come  under  the  title  of  things  invisible :  that  they 
are  called  principalities  and  powers  is  plain  (Eph.  vi.  12):  "  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ;  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Good  angels  are  not  there  meant,  for 
what  war  have  believers  with  them,  or  they  with  believers?  They 
are  the  guardians  of  them,  since  Christ  hath  taken  away  the  enmity 
between  our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  engaged 
against  us :  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of  "  all  tnings  created  by 
him,"  expresseth  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  he  should  except 
anything ;  how  come  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers,  which 
are  things  in  earth,  and  visible,  to  be  listed  here  in  the  roll  of  new 
creatures?  None  of  these  can  be  called  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ ;  no  more  than  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  all  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  providential  govern- 
ment. Again,  the  apostle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here 
speaks  of,  to  be  the  material,  and  not  the  new  creation ;  for  that  he 
speaks  of  afterwards  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  under  the 
title  of  Eeconciliation  (Col.  i.  20,  21),  which  was  the  restoration  of 
the  world,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that  lay  upon  it.  His 
intent  is  here  to  show  that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a  creature 
upon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees  of  excellency  by 
the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that  act  of  creation,  ana  the 
entrance  of  sin^  was  the  "  reconciler"  of  the  world  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross. 

(4.)  There  is  another  place  as  clear  (John  i.  3) :  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made." 
The  creation  is  here  ascribed  to  him;  affirmatively,  "All  things 
were  made  by  him ;"  negatively,  there  was  nothing  made  without 
him :  and  the  words  are  emphatical,  ovdk  Ir,  not  one  thing ;  except- 
ing nothing ;  including  invisible  things,  as  well  as  things  conspicu- 
ous to  sense  only,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.) ; 
not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the  distinct  parcels,  the  smallest  worm 
and  the  highest  angel,  owe  their  original  to  him.  And  if  not  one 
thing,  then  the  matter  was  not  created  to  his  hands ;  and  his  work 
consisted  not  only  in  the  forming  things  from  that  matter :  if  that 
one  thing  of  matter  were  excepted,  a  cnief  thing  were  excepted ;  if 
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net  one  thing  were  excepted,  then  he  created  something  of  nothing, 
because  spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of  any  pre-existing 
or  fore-created  matter.  How  could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more 
extensively  and  comprehensively  ?  This  is  a  character  of  Omnipo- 
tency ;  to  create  the  world,  and  everything  in  it,  of  nothing,  requires 
an  infinite  virtue  and  power.  If  all  things  were  created  by  Him, 
they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man,  because  himself,  as  man,  was 
not  in  bein^  before  the  creation ;  if  all  things  were  made  by  him, 
then  himself  was  not  made,  himself  was  not  created;  and  to  be  ex- 
istent without  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to  be  unbound- 
edly omnipotent.  And  if  we  understand  it  of  the  new  creation,  as 
they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an  existence  in  his  Deity  before  his 
humanity,  it  cannot  be  true  of  that ;  for  how  could  he  regenerate 
Abraham,  make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  "  waited  for 
the  salvation  of  Israel,"  and  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  from  the  womb  (Luke  i.  15),  who  belonged  to  the 
new  creation,  and  was  to  prepare  the  way,  if  Christ  had  not  a  being 
before  him?  The  evangelist  alludes  to,  and  explains  the  history  oi 
the  creation,  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints  us  what  was  meant  by 
God,  said  so  often,  viz.  the  eternal  Word,  and  describes  him  in  his 
creative  power,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world,  before  he  de- 
scribes him  in  his  incarnation,  when  he  came  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world  (John  i.  14),  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  ;"  this  Word  who  was  "  with  God,  who  was  God,  who  made  all 
things,"  and  gave  being  to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  the  meanest 
creature  without  exception  ;  this  Word,  in  time,  "  was  made  flesh." 
(5.)  The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if  when  it  is  said,  "  G^ 
created  all  thin^  by  him,  and  by  him  made  the  worlds,"  we  were  to 
understand  the  Father  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  Son  to  be  a  tool  in 
his  Father*s  hand,  as  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  file  in 
the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant  acting  by  command  as  the  organ 
of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or  t^tii,  doth  not  always  signify 
an  instrumental  cause:  when  it  is  said,  that  the  apostle  gave  the 
Thessalonians  a  command  "  by  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  iv.  2),  was 
Christ  the  instrument,  and  not  the  Lord  of  that  command  the  apostle 
gave  ?  The  immediate  operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles, 
was  that  whereby  they  gave  the  commands  to  their  disciples.  When 
we  are  called  "  by  God  (1  Cor.  i.  9),  is  he  the  instrumental,  or  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  effectual  vocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be 
the  instrument  of  putting  Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign 
cause  of  investing  him  with  that  dimity,  when  he  calls  himself  an 
"  Apostle  by  the  will  of  God"  (Eph.  i.  S)?  And  when  all  things  are 
said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  as  of  mm,  must  he  be  counted  the 
instrumental  cause  of  his  own  creation,  counsels,  and  judgments 
(Bom.  xi.  36)  ?  When  we  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  through 
the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  13i  or  keep  the  "treasure  of  the  word  b^  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Tim.  i.  l4),  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  no  more  dignity  in 
such  acts  than  an  instrument  ?  Nor  cloth  the  gaining  a  thing  by  a 
person  make  him  a  mere  instrument  or  inferior ;  as  when  a  man 
gains  his  right  in  a  way  of  justice  against  his  adversary  by  the  xnagia- 
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trate,  is  the  judge  inferior  to  the  suppliant  ?  If  the  Word  were  an 
instrument  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created  or  uncreated  instrument: 
if  created,  it  could  not  be  true  what  the  Evangelist  saith,  that  "  all 
things  were  made  by  him,*  since  himself,  the  principal  thing,  could 
not  be  made  by  himself:  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so  acted  by 
a  Divine  omnipotency,  whica  surmounts  an  instrumental  cause. 
But,  indeed,  an  instrument  is  impossible  in  creation,  since  it  is 
wrought  only  by  an  act  of  the  L  ivine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ 
to  an  act  of  volition?  The  efficacious  will  of  the  Creator  is  the 
cause  of  the  original  of  the  body  of  the  world,  with  its  particular 
members  and  exact  harmony.  It  was  formed  "  by  a  word,  and  es- 
tablished by  a  command"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  the  beauty  of  the  creation 
stood  up  at  the  precept  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  Son  a  partial  cause ; 
as  when  many  are  said  to  build  a  house,  one  works  one  part,  and  an- 
other frames  another  part :  God  created  all  things  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Son,  in  the  unity  of  essence,  goodness,  power,  wis- 
dom ;  not  an  extrinsic,  but  a  connatural  instrument.  As  the  sun 
doth  illustrate  all  things  by  his  light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his 
heat,  so  God  created  the  worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  "brightness 
or  splendor  of  his  glory,  the  exact  image  of  his  person ;"  which  fol- 
lows the  declaration  of  his  making  the  worlds  by  him  (Heb.  i.  8,  4), 
to  show,  that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one  in  essential  con- 
junction with  him,  as  light  and  brightness  with  the  sun.  But  sup- 
pose  he  did  make  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument,  he  was  then 
oefore  the  world,  not  bounded  by  time ;  and  eternity  cannot  well  be 
conceived  belonging  to  a  Being  without  omnipotency.  He  is  the 
End,  as  well  as  the  Author,  of  the  creatures  (Uol.  i.  16) ;  not  only 
the  principle  which  gave  them  being,  but  the  sea,  into  whose  glory 
they  run  and  dissolve  themselves,  which  consists  not  with  the  mean- 
ness of  an  instrument 

2d.  As  creation,  so  preservation,  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Col.  i.  17). 
"  By  him  all  things  consist."  As  he  preceded  all  things  m  his  eter- 
nity, so  he  establisnes  all  things  by  his  omnipotency,  and  fixes  them  in 
their  several  centres,  that  they  sink  not  into  that  nothing  from 
whence  he  fetched  them.  By  him  they  flourish  in  their  several  be- 
ings, and  observe  the  laws  and  orders  he  first  appointed :  that  power 
of  his  which  extract>ed  them  from  insensible  nothing,  upholds  them 
in  their  several  beings  with  the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being  into 
them,  even  "  by  the  word  of  his  power"  (Heb.  i.  8),  and  by  one  crea- 
tive continued  voice,  called  all  generations,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  period  of  the  world  (Isa.  xli.  4),  and  causes  them  to  flourish  in 
their  several  seasons.  It  is  "by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,"  and  all  things  are  confined  within  the  limits  or  government 
All  which  are  acts  of  an  Infinite  Power. 

8d.  Resurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  Him.  The  body  crumbled  to 
dust,  and  that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
gathered  in  its  distinct  parts,  and  new  formed  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  soul,  without  the  strength  of  an  infinite  arm.  This  he  will  do, 
and  more ;  change  the  vileness  of  an  earthly  body  into  the  glory  of 
an  heavenly  one ;  a  dusty  flesh  into  a  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  ar- 
gument of  a  power  invincible,  to  which  all  things  cannot  but  stoop ; 
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for  it  is  by  such  an  operation,  which  testifies  an  ability  "  to  subdue 
all  things  to  himself"  (Phil.  iii.  21),  especially  when  he  works  it 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  by  the  power  of  his  voice. 
(John  V.  28),  "  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth :"  speaking  them  into  a  restored  life  from  insensible 
dust,  as  he  did  into  being  from  an  empty  nothing.  The  greatest  acts 
of  power  are  owned  to  belong  to  creation,  preservation,  resurrection. 
Omnipotence,  therefore,  is  his  right ;  and,  therefore,  a  Deity  cannot 
be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a  perfection  essential  to  none  but  God, 
and  impossible  to  be  entrusted  in,  or  managed  by  the  hands  of  any 
creatures.  And  this  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in  him : 
he  is,  in  regard  of  his  power,  **  the  horn  of  salvation ;"  so  Zacharias 
sings  of  him  (Luke  L  69).  Nor  could  there  be  any  more  mighty 
found  out  upon  whom  God  could  have  "  laid  our  help"  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
19).  No  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  his  ability  to  save  to  the  utmost, 
who  hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation,  and  resurrection  in  his 
hands.  His  promises  must  be  accomplished,  since  nothing  can  resist 
him :  he  hath  power  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  bring  all  things  to  a  final 
issue,  because  ne  is  Almighty :  by  his  outstretched  arm  in  the  de- 
liverance of  his  Israel  from  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  x.)he 
showed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  Egypt.  The 
charge  of  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  heD,  form  a  church,  con- 
duct and  perfect  it,  are  not  to  be  efiected  by  a  person  of  less  ability 
than  infinite.  Let  this  almightiness  of  His  be  the  bottom,  wherein 
to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

Instruct  2.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Works  of  omnipotency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God":  by  the 
motion  of  the  wings  of  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  was  that 
rude  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely  world.  ^  The  stars, 
— or  perhaps  the  angels,  are  meant  by  the  "garnishing  of  the 
heavens"  in  the  verse  before  the  text, — were  brought  forth  in  their 
comeliness  and  dignity,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  world,  by  this 
Spirit ;  "  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  To  this 
Spirit  Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body  and  soul,  imder 
the  title  of  Almighty  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  Resurrec- 
tion, another  work  of  omnipotency,  is  attributed  to  him  (Rom.  viii. 
11).  The  conception  of  our  Saviour  in  the  womb ;  the  miracles 
that  he  wrought,  were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Power  is 
a  title  belongmg  to  him,  and  sometimes  botn  are  put  together  (1 
Thess.  L  6,  and  other  places).  And  that  great  power  of  changing 
the  heart,  and  sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  than 
creation,  is  frequently  acknowledged  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  one  prin- 
ciple in  creation,  resurrection,  and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 

Instruct,  8.  Inference  from  the  doctrine.  The  blessedness  of  God 
is  hence  evidenced.  If  God  be  Almighty,  he  can  want  nothing ; 
all  want  speaks  weakness.  If  he  doth  what  he  will,  he  cannot  be 
miserable ;  all  misery  consists  in  those  things  which  happen  contrary 
to  our  will.    There  is  nothing  can  hinder  his  happiness,  because  no- 

'  Qeo.  i.  2.    So  the  word  "mored'*  properly  siguifies. 
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thing  can  resist  Ms  power.  Since  he  is  omnipotent,  nothing  can 
hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  hi^  of  what  he  hath,  of  what  he  is."  If 
he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  he  cannot  want  anything  that  he 
wills.  He  is  as  happy,  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  he  will ;  for  he  hath 
a  perfect  liberty  of  will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what 
he  will ;  his  wiU  cannot  be  restrained,  nor  his  power  meted.  It 
would  be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to 
do :  sorrow  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of 
will.  If  he  could  will  anything  which  he  could  not  effect,  he  would 
be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God :  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases, 
and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleases  him.^  He  cannot  be 
happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing 
can  DC  infinitely  happy,  that  is  limited  and  bounded. 

Instruct.  4.  Hence  is  the  ground  for  the  immutability  of  God.  As 
he  is  incapable  of  changing  his  resolves,  because  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, so  he  is  incapable  of  being  forced  to  any  change,  because  of 
his  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he  can  be  no  more  changed 
from  power  to  weakness;  than,  oeing  all- wise,  he  can  be  changed 
£rom  wisdom  to  folly ;  or,  being  omniscient,  from  knowledge  to 
ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered  in  his  purposes,  because  of  his 
wisdom;  nor  in  the  manner  and  method  of  his  actions,  because  of 
his  infinite  strength.  Men,  indeed,  when  their  designs  are  laid  deep- 
est, and  their  purposes  stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or 
change  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of 
some  outward  accidents  that  obstruct  them  in  their  course ;  for,  hav- 
ing not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hindrances,  they  have  not  power 
to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them,  when  they  unexpect- 
edly interpose  themselves  between  their  desire  and  performance ; 
but  no  created  power  has  strength  enough  to  be  a  bar  against  God, 
By  the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves  la  thing,  he  can  pujff 
away  any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against  him.  He  that 
wants  no  means  to  effect  his  piirposes,  cannot  be  checked  by  any- 
thing that  riseth  up  to  stand  in  his  way ;  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the 
deepest  places,  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  will  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6^.  The 
purity  of  the  angels  will  not,  and  the  devil's  malice  cannot,  frustrate 
nis  will ;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his  hand,  and  the 
other  is  vanquished  by  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make  him  change 
his  purposes ;  who  (if  he  please)  can  dash  the  earth  against  the 
heavens  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  its  cen- 
tre, clap  the  stars  and  elements  together  into  one  mass,  and  blow  the 
whole  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing  ?  Because  he  is  al- 
mighty, therefore  he  is  immutable. 

Instruct  5.  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  power,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  gives  him 
a  right  to  govern :  nothing  can  equal  him,  therefore  nothing  can 
share  the  command  with  him ;  since  all  things  are  his  works,  it  is 
fittest  they  should  be  under  his  order :  he  that  frames  a  work,  ia 
fittest  to  guide  and  govern  it.  God  hath  the  most  right  to  govern, 
because  he  hath  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  and  power  to  exe- 
cute the  results  of  his  wisdom :  he  knows  what  is  convenient  to  or- 

•  Sabunde,  Tit  89.  *  Pont  Part  VI.  med.  16.  p.  63L 
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der,  and  hath  strength  to  effect  what  he  orders.  As  his  power  would 
be  oppressive  without  goodness  and  wisdom,  so  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  would  be  fruitless  without  power.  An  artificer  that  hath 
lost  his  hands  may  direct,  but  cannot  make  an  engine :  a  pilot  that 
hath  lost  his  arms  may  advise  the  way  of  steerage,  but  cannot  hold 
the  helm ;  something  is  wanting  in  him  to  be  a  complete  governor : 
but  since  both  counsel  and  power  are  infinite  in  God,  hence  results 
an  infinite  right  to  govern,  and  an  infinite  fitness,  because  his  will 
cannot  be  resisted,  his  power  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished ;  he 
can  quicken  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he  pleases. 
He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  together,  and  preserve  tnem  in 
those  functions  wherein  he  settled  them,  and  conduct  them  to  those 
ends  for  which  he  designed  them.  Every  artificer,  the  more  excel- 
lent he  is,  and  the  more  excellency  of  power  appears  in  his  work,  is 
the  more  careful  to  maintain  and  cherish  it.  Tnose  that  deny  Provi- 
dence, do  not  only  ravish  from  him  the  bowels  of  his  goodn^s,  but 
strip  him  of  a  main  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender  in  men  a 
suspicion  of  weariness  and  feebleness  in  him ;  as  though  his  strength 
had  been  spent  in  making  them,  that  none  is  left  to  guide  them. 
They  would  make  him  headless  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  and  bowel- 
less  in  regard  of  his  goodness,  and  armless  in  regard  of  his  strength. 
If  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide  for  his  crea- 
tures, his  power  in  making  them  would  be,  in  a  great  part,  an  in- 
visible power ;  if  he  did  not  preserve  what  he  made,  and  govern 
what  he  preserves,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  strange  and  rude  power, 
to  make,  and  suffer  it  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 
If  the  power  of  God  should  relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of  things 
would  be  extinguished,  the  febric  would  be  confounded,  and  fidl 
into  a  deplorable  chaos.  That  which  is  composed  of  so  many  va- 
rious pieces,  could  not  maintain  its  union,  if  tnere  were  not  a  secret 
virtue  binding  them  together  and  maintaining  those  varieties  of 
links.  Well,  then,  since  God  is  not  only  so  good,  that  he  cannot 
will  anything  but  what  is  good ;  so  wise,  that  he  cannot  err  or  mis- 
take ;  but  also  so  able,  that  he  cannot  be  defeated  or  mated ;  he 
hath  every  way  a  full  ability  to  govern  the  world:  where  those 
three  are  infinite,  the  right  and  fitness  resulting  from  thence  is  un- 
questionable :  and,  indeed,  to  deny  God  this  active  part  of  his 
power,  is  to  render  him  weak,  foolish,  cruel,  or  all. 

Instract.  6.  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom 
and  power  are  the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to  men ;  they  be- 
ing both  infinite  in  God,  are  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  honor  to 
be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures.  If  a  man  makes  a  curious  en- 
gine, we  honor  him  for  his  skill ;  if  another  vanquish  a  vigorous 
enemy,  we  admire  him  for  his  strength :  and  shall  not  the  efficacy 
of  God's  power  in  creation,  government,  redemption,  enflame  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  honor  of  his  name  and  perfections  ?  We  admire 
those  princes  that  have  vast  empires,  numerous  armies,  that  have  a 
power  to  conquer  their  enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in 
peace.  How  much  more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  rever- 
ence to  God,  who,  without  trouble  and  weariness,  made  and  manages 
this  vast  empire  of  the  world  by  a  word  and  beck  I    What  sensible 
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ihouglits  have  we  of  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  power  of  the  sun,  the 
storms  of  the  sea  I  These  things  that  have  no  understanding  have 
struck  men  with  such  a  reverence,  that  many  have  adored  them  as 
gods.  What  reverence  and  adoration  doth  this  mighty  power,  join- 
ed with  an  infinite  wisdom  in  God,  demand  at  our  hands  I  All  re- 
ligion and  worship  stands  especially  upon  two  pillars,  goodness,  and 
power  in  God ;  if  either  of  these  were  defective,  all  religion  woidd 
mint  away.  We  can  expect  no  entertainment  with  him  without 
goodness,  nor  any  benefit  from  him  without  power.  This  God  pre- 
laceth  to  the  command  to  worship  him,  the  benefit  his  goodness  had 
conferred  upon  them,  and  the  powerful  manner  of  conveyance  of  it 
to  them  (2  Kings  xvii.  36) :  "  The  Lord  brought  you  up  jfrom  the 
land  of  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  an  out-stretched  arm ;  him 
shall  you  tear,  and  him  shall  you  worship,  and  to  him  shall  you  do 
sacrifice.  Because  this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  concluded  with  a  doxology  of  it,  "  For  tnine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory."  As  he  is  rich,  possessing  all 
blessing ;  so  he  is  powerful,  to  confer  all  blessings  on  us,  and  make 
them  efficacious  to  us.  The  Jews  repeat  many  times  in  their  prayers, 
some  say  an  hundred  times,  cbirn  nbo,  "The  King  of  the  world;" 
it  is  both  an  awe  and  an  encouragement."  We  could  not,  without 
consideration  of  it,  pray  in  faith  of  success ;  nay,  we  could  not  pray 
at  all,  if  his  power  were  defective  to  help  us,  ana  his  mercy  too  weak 
to  relieve  us.    Who  would  solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  sup- 

Eliant,  to  a  feeble  arm  ?  Upon  this  ability  of  God,  our  Saviour 
uilt  his  petitions  (Heb.  v.  7) :  "  He  oflFered  up  strong  cries  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death."  Aoraham  s  faith  hung 
upon  the  same  string  (Rom.  iv.  21),  and  the  captived  church  sup- 

})Iicatea  God  to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power  (Ps. 
xxix.  11).  In  all  our  addresses  this  is  to  be  eyed  and  considered ; 
God  is  able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  ease  me,  let  my  misery  be  never 
so  great,  and  my  strength  never  so  weak  (Matt.  viii.  2^ :  "  If  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,  was  the  consideration  tne  leper  had 
when  he  came  to  worship  Christ ;  he  was  clear  in  his  power,  and 
therefore  worshipped  him,  though  he  was  not  equally  clear  in  his 
will.  All  worship  is  shot  wrong  that  is  not  directed  to,  and  con- 
ducted by,  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute,  whose  assistance  we  need. 
When  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and 
power ;  when  we  beg  his  righting  us  in  any  case  where  we  are  un- 
justly oppressed,  we  do  not  eye  righteousness  without  power ;  when 
we  plead  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  do  not  regard  his 
fidtnfulness  only  without  the  prop  of  his  power.  As  power  ushers 
in  all  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  exercise  and  manifestation  in  the 
world,  so  should  it  be  the  butt  our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon  in  all 
our  acts  of  worship:  as  without  his  power  his  other  attributes  would 
be  useless,  so  without  due  apprehensions  of  his  power  our  prayers 
will  be  faithless  and  comfortless.  The  title  in  the  Lord's  prayer  di- 
rects us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  goodness  and  power ;  his  goodness 
in  the  word  r  ather,  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  power,  in  the  word 
Heaven.    The  heedless  consideration  of  the  infimteness  of  this  per- 

■  CapeL  in  1  Tim.  i,  17. 
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fection  roots  up  piety  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  makes  us  so  careless 
in  worship.  Dia  we  more  think  of  that  Power  that  raised  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will,  that 
performed  so  great  an  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption,  when  mas- 
terless  sin  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  we  should  give  God  the 
honor  and  adoration  which  so  great  an  excellency  challen^eth  and 
deserves  at  our  hands,  though  we  ourselves  had  not  been  the  work 
of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments  of  his  strength ;  how  could  any 
creature  engross  to  itself  that  reverence  from  us  which  is  due  to  the 
powerful  Creator,  of  whom  it  comss  infinitely  short  in  strength  as 
well  as  wisdom  ? 

Instruct,  7.  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. God  aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  glojy 
of  any  other  attribute.  Moses  else  would  not  have  culled  out  this 
as  the  main  argument,  in  his  pleading  vnih.  God,  for  the  sheathing 
the  sword  which  he  began  to  draw  out  against  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Numb.  xiv.  16):  "The  nations  will  say.  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  these  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  to 
them,"  &c.  As  the  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  discovers  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  so  to  raise  them  will 
manifest  the  glory  of  his  power  as  much  as  creation ;  bodies  that 
have  mouldered  away  into  multitudes  of  atoms,  been  resolved  into 
the  elements,  passed  through  varieties  of  changes,  been  sometimes 
the  matter  to  lodge  the  form  of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  into  the  sub- 
stance 6i  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapored  up  into  a  cloud,  and  been  part 
of  that  matter  which  hath  compacted  a  thunder-bolt,  disposed  of  in 
places  far  distant,  scattered  bv  the  winds,  swallowed  ana  concocted 
bv  beasts ;  for  these  to  be  called  out  from  their  different  places  of 
aoode,  to  meet  in  one  body,  and  be  restored  to  their  former  consist- 
ency, in  a  marriage  union,  in  the  "  twinkling  of  an  eye"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
22),  it  is  a  consideration  that  may  justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow 
understandings  are  too  feeble  to  comprehend  it.  But  is  it  not  credi- 
ble, since  all  the  disputes  against  it  may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on 
Infinite  Power,  which  nothing  can  oppose,  for  which  nothing  can  be 
esteemed  too  difiicult  to  effect,  which  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction 
in  itself?  It  was  no  less  amazing  to  the  blessea  virgin  to  hear  a 
message  that  she  should  conceive  a  Son  without  knowing  a  man ; 
but  she  is  quickly  answered,  by  the  angel,  with  a  "  Nothmg  is  im- 
possible to  God"  (Luke  i.  34,  37).  The  distinct  parts  off  our  bodies  can- 
not be  hid  from  his  all-seeing  eye,  wherever  they  are  lodged,  and  in 
all  the  changes  they  pass  through,  as  was  discoursed  when  the 
Omniscience  of  God  was  handled  ;  shall,  then,  the  collection  of  them 
together  be  too  hard  for  his  invincible  power  and  strength,  and  the 
uniting  all  those  parts  into  a  body,  with  new  dispositions  to  receive 
their  several  souls,  be  too  big  ana  bulky  for  that  rower  which  never 
yet  was  acquainted  with  any  bar  ?  Was  not  the  miracle  of  our 
Saviour's  multijjlying  the  loaves,  suppose  it  had  not  been  by  a  new 
creation,  but  a  collection  of  grain  from  several  parts,  very  near  as 
stupendous  as  this  ?  Had  any  one  of  us  been  the  only  creatures 
made  just  before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld  tnat  inform 
chaos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentioned  Gen.  L  2,  would  not 
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the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  to  nothing,  should  be 
raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely  creatures,  with  such  innimierable 
varieties  of  members,  voices,  colors,  motions,  and  such  numbers  of 
shining  stars,  a  bright  sim,  one  uniform  body  of  light  from  this 
darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  nm  a  race,  for  many 
thousands  of  years  together,  without  stop  or  weariness ;  would  not 
all  these  have  seemed  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered 
dust  ?  What  was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven, 
the  glorious  angels,  and  glittering  stars,  for  aught  we  know  more 
numerous  than  the  bodies  of  men,  but  an  act  of  the  Divine  will  ? 
and  shall  the  power  that  wrought  this  sink  under  the  charge  of 
gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compacting  them  into  a  human 
Dody  ?  Can  you  tell  how  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  kneaded  by 
God  into  the  body  of  man,  and  changed  into  flesh,  skin,  hair,  bones, 
sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  fitted  for  so  many  several  ac- 
tivities, when  a  human  soul  was  breathed  into  it  ?*  Can  you  imagine 
how  a  rib,  taken  from  Adam's  side,  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  into 
head,  hands,  feet,  eyes  ?  Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men,  which 
have  been,  be  restored,  as  well  as  that  which  was  not,  be  first  erect- 
ed ?  Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  things  which  were,  than  to  create 
those  things  which  were  not  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  Artificer  ? 
Hath  any  disease  or  sickliness  abated  his  power  ?  Is  the  Ancient 
of  Days  grown  feeble  ?  or  shall  the  elements,  and  other  creatures, 
that  alway  yet  obeyed  his  command,  ruffle  against  his  raising  voice, 
and  refuse  to  disgorge  those  remains  of  human  bodies  they  have 
swallowed  up  in  their  several  bowels  ?  Did  the  whole  world,  and 
all  the  parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word  ?  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the 
world,  the  dust  of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of  the  graves  at  a  word  of 
the  same  mighty  efficacy  ?  Do  we  not  annually  see  those  marks  of 
power  which  may  stun  our  incredulity  in  this  concern  ?  Do  you 
see  in  a  small  acorn,  or  little  seed,  any  such  sights,  as  a  tree  with 
body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit — where  can  you  find 
them  ?  Do  you  know  the  invisible  corners  where  they  lurK  in  that 
little  body  ?  And  yet  these  you  afterwards  view  rising  up  from  this 
little  body,  when  sown  in  the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly 
have  any  prospect  of  when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand,  or  opened 
its  bowels.  And  why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies, 
however  disposed  as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  us,  remain 
distinct,  as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds  together  ?  they 
will  come  up  in  their  distinct  kinds,  and  preserve  their  distinct  vir- 
tues. Again,  is  not  the  making  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmity,  to  make  a  virgin 
conceive  a  Son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  the  Eedeemer,  to 
form  the  blood  of  God  of  the  flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than 
the  calling  together  and  uniting  the  scattered  parts  of  our  bodies, 
which  are  all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And  since  the  power  of 
God  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innumerable  sins,  is  not  the  scatter- 
ing our  transgressions,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  Ps.  ciii  12,  and  casting  such  numbers  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is  God's  power  over  himself,  a  greater  argument  of 

«  lingeDd.  Tom.  IIL  pp.  779,  780. 
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might  than  the  recalling  and  repairing  the  atoms  of  onr  bodies  from 
their  various  receptacles  ?  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this 
of  the  resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  their  sins,  and  the  power  of  God  in  pardoning  and  vanquishing 
that  mighty  resistance  which  was  made  in  their  hearts  agamst  the 
power  of  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  consideration  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God  is  a  good  ground  of  the  belief  of  the  i^ 
surrection. 

Instruct.  8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incomprehen- 
sible, how  strange  is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abused  by 
the  creatures  as  it  is !  The  power  of  God  is  beaten  down  by  some, 
outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by  many,  under  their  suneringB. 
The  stripping  God  of  the  honor  of  his  creation^  and  the  glorv  of  Us 
preservation  of  the  world,  falls  under  this  charge:  thus  do  thef 
that  deny  his  framing  the  world  alone,  or  thought  the  first  matt^ 
was  not  of  God's  creation,  and  such  as  fancied  an  evil  principle,  the 
author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  so  exempt 
from  the  power  of  God,  that  it  could  not  be  vanquished  by  him. 
These  things  have  formerly  found  defenders  in  the  world ;  but  ihej 
are,  in  themselves,  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  com* 
mon  reason,  and  are  not  worthy  of  debate  in  a  christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  world  did  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
due  notion  of  this  Infinite  Power.  The  heathen  thought  one  God 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  managing  all  things  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  they  feigned  several  gods,  that  had  several  charges ;  as 
Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  Esculapius  over  the 
cure  of  distempers;  Mercury  for  merchandise  and  trade;  Mars  for 
war  and  battles ;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for  learning  and  ingenious 
arts ;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things.  Whence  doth  the  other  sort 
of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags  and  gold,  our  dependencies  on,  and 
trusting  in,  creatures  for  help  arise,  but  from  ignorance  of  God's 
power,  or  mean  and  slender  apprehensions  of  it  ?  First,  there  is  a 
contempt  of  it.    Secondly,  An  abuse  of  it. 

1.  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  obstinacy  in  sin. 
All  sin  whatsoever  is  built  upon  some  false  notion  or  monstrous 
conception  of  one  or  other  of  God's  perfections,  and  in  particular  of 
this.  It  includes  a  secret  and  lurking  imagination,  that  we  are  able 
to  grapple  with  Omnipotence,  and  enter  the  lists  with  Almightiness; 
what  eke  can  be  judged  of  the  apostle's  expression  (1  Cor.  x.  22), 
"  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy ;  are  we  stronger  than  he  r^ 
Do  we  thmk  we  have  an  arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  pro- 
voke, and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  exasperate  ?  Do  we  think 
we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil  him  of  his 
Divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  he 
forbids  with  a  severe  threatening,  and  pawns  his  power  to  make  it 
good,  is  to  pretend  to  have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder 
with  a  voice  equal  or  superior  to  him,  as  the  expression  is  (Job 
xL  9).  All  security  in  sm  is  of  this  strain ;  when  men  are  not 
concerned  at  Divine  threatenings,  nor  staggered  in  their  sinful 
race,  they  intimate,  that  the  declarations  of  Divine  Power  are  but 
vain-glorious  boastings ;  that  Gbd  is  not  so  strong  and  able  as  be 
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reports  himself  to  be ;  and  therefore  they  will  venture  it,  and  dare 
him  to  try,  whether  the  strength  of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as  the 
words  of  his  mouth  are  terrible  in  his  threats ;  this  is  to  believe 
themselves  Creators,  not  creatures.  We  magnify  God's  power  in 
our  wants,  and  debase  it  in  our  rebellions ;  as  though  Omnipotence 
were  only  able  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  unable  to  revenge 
the  injuries  we  offer  hun. 

2.  This  power  is  contemned  in  distrust  of  God.  All  distrust  is 
£>mided  in  a  doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as  good  as 
his  word ;  or  of  his  omniscience,  as  if  he  had  not  a  memory  to  re- 
tain his  word ;  or  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  be  as  great  as  his 
word.  We  measure  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  the  short  line  of 
our  understandings,  as  if  infinite  strength  were  bounded  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  our  finite  reason ;  as  if  he  could  do  no  more 
than  we  were  able  to  do.  How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the 
lemembrance  of  God's  outstretched  arm,  when  they  uttered  that 
atheistical  speech  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  19),  *'  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the 
wilderness  ?"  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of  E^pt  into  lice,  for 
the  punishment  of  their  oppressors,  could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wil- 
derness into  corn,  for  the  support  of  their  bodies  I  As  if  he  that 
had  miraculously  rebuked  the  Eed  Sea,  for  their  safety,  could  not 
provide  bread,  ror  their  nourishment!  Though  they  had  seen  the 
Egyptians  with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  place  where 
their  lives  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  the  evening,  yet  they 
dkgrace  that  experimental  power,  by  opposing  to  it  the  stature  of 
the  Anakims,  the  strength  of  their  cities,  and  the  height  of  their 
walls  (Numb.  xiii.  82).  And  (Numb.  xiv.  3).  "  Wherefore  hath 
the  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by  the  sword  ?"  As  though 
the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  for  Him,  for  whom  they  had 
Been  the  armies  of  Egypt  too  weak.  How  did  they  contract  the 
almightiness  of  God  into  the  littleness  of  a  little  man,  as  if  he  must 
needs  sink  under  the  sword  of  a  Canaanite?  This  distrust  must 
either  from  a  flat  atheism,  a  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  his 

vemment  of  the  world ;  or  unworthy  conceits  of  a  weakness  in 
im,  that  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himself;  that  he  were 
not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  those  mighty  Anakims,  and 
give  them  the  possession  oi  Canaan  against  so  great  a  force.  Dis- 
trust of  him  implies  either  that  he  was  always  destitute  of  pewer,  or 
liiat  his  power  is  exhausted  by  his  former  works,  or  that  it  is  limited, 
and  near  a  period :  it  is  to  deny  him, to  be  the  Creator  that  moulded 
heaven  and  earth.  Why  should  we,  by  distrust,  put  a  slight  upon 
that  power  which  he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and  which,  in  the 
minutest  works  of  his  hands,  surmount  the  force  of  the  sharpest 
imderstanding? 

8.  It  is  contemned  in  too  great  a  fear  of  man,  which  ariseth  from 
a  distrost  of  Divine  power.  Fear  of  man  is  a  crediting  the  might 
of  man  with  a  disrepute  of  the  arm  of  God,  it  takes  away  the  glory 
of  his  might,  and  renders  the  creature  stronger  than  God ;  and  God 
more  feeble  than  a  mortal ;  as  if  the  arm  of  man  were  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  the  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed.  How  often  do  men  tremble  at 
llie  threatenings  and  hectorings  of  ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  stakes 
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against  the  precepts  and  threatenings  of  God,  as  thougii  he  had  less 
power  to  preserve  us,  than  enemies  had  to  destroy  ?  With  what  dis- 
dain doth  God  speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humor  (Isa.  IL  12, 18)  ? 
"  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  tne 
Son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass ;  and  forgettest  the  Lord 
thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foxm- 
dation  of  the  earth ;  and  hast  feared  continually  every  day,  because 
of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?"  To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  that 
cannot  think  a  thought  without  a  Divine  concourse,  that  cannot 
breathe,  but  by  a  Divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  license 
first  granted  from  heaven ;  this  is  forgetfulness,  and  consequently  a 
slight  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which  hath  been  manifested  in  found- 
ing the  earth  and  garnishing  the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the 
way  of  our  duty,  doth  in  some  sort  thrust  out  the  remembrance, 
and  discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.     Would  not  a  mighty 

Erince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his  servant  should  decline 
is  command  for  fear  of  one  of  his  subjects?  and  hath  not  the 
great  God  just  cause  to  think  himself  disgraced  by  us,  when  we  deny 
him  obedience  for  fear  of  a  creature :  as  though  he  had  but  an 
infant  ability  too  feeble  to  bear  us  out  in  duty,  and  incapable  to 
balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh  ? 

4.  It  is  contemned  by  trusting  in  our^lves,  in  means,  in  man, 
more  than  in  God.  When  in  any  distress  we  will  try  every  creature 
refuge,  before  we  have  recourse  to  God ;  and  when  we  apply  our- 
selves to  him,  we  do  it  with  such  slight  and  perfunctory  frames, 
and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if  we  despaired  either  of  his 
ability  or  will  to  help  us ;  and  implore  him  with  cooler  affections 
than  We  solicit  creatures :  or,  when  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of  the  physician,  and  renect 
not  upon  that  power  that  endued  the  medicine  with  that  virtue,  and 
supports  the  quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it.  When 
we  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had  power 
originally  in  themselves,  and  not  derivatively ;  and  do  not  eye  the 
power  of  God  animating  and  assisting  them.  We  cannot  expect  re- 
lief from  anything  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we  render  it  in  our 
thoughts  more  powerful  than  God:  we  acknowledge  a  greater 
fulness  in  a  shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eternal  spring ;  we  do,  in 
effect,  depose  the  true  God,  and  create  to  ourselves  a  new  one ;  we 
assert,  by  such  a  kind  of  acting,  the  creature,  if  not  superior,  yet 
equal  with  God,  and  independent  on  him.  When  we  trust  in  our 
own  strength,  without  begging  his  assistance ;  or  boast  of  our  own 
strength,  without  acknowledging  his  concurrence,  as  the  Assyrian ; 
"  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  this;  I  have  put  down 
the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man"  (Isa.  x.  13V  It  is,  as  if  the  axe 
should  boast  itself  against  him  that  hews  tnerewith,  and  thinks 
itself  more  mighty  than  the  arm  that  wields  it  (ver.  15),  when  we 
trust  in  others  more  than  in  God.  Thus  God  upbraids  those  by  the 
prophet,  that  sought  help  from  Egypt,  telling  them  (Isa.  xxxi.  8), 
"  Tne  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  gods ;  intimating,  that  by  their 
dependence  on  them,  they  rendered  them  gods  and  not  men,  and 
advanced  them  from  the  state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almighty 
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deities.  It  is  to  set  a  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  ashes,  above  Him  that 
created  and  preserves  the  world.  To  trust  in  a  creature,  is  to  make 
it  as  infinite  as  God ;  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  in  itself  to  be 
done.  God  himself  cannot  make  a  creature  infinite,  for  that  were 
to  make  him  God.  It  is  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what  we 
receive  to  the  power  of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God. 
Men,  in  whatsoever  they  do  for  us,  are  but  the  tools  whereby  the 
Creator  works.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  limner  to  admire  his 
pencil,  and  not  himself;  to  the  artificer,  to  admire  his  file  and  en- 
gines, and  not  his  power?  "It  is  not  I,"  saith  Paul,  "that  labor, 
but  the  grace,  the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  me."  What- 
soever good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves;  to  ascribe  it  to 
ourselves,  or  to  instruments,  is  to  overlook  and  contemn  his  power. 
5.  Unbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  Divine 

g3wer.  This  perfection  hath  been  discovered  in  the  conception  of 
hrist,  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  his  resurrection  from  the  grave, 
the  restoration  of  the  world,  and  the  conversion  of  men,  more  than 
in  the  creation  of  the  world :  then  what  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  all 
that  power  that  so  severely  punished  the  Jews  for  the  rejecting  the 
gospel :  turned  so  manv  nations  from  their  beloved  superstitions ; 
humbled  the  power  of  princes  and  the  wisdom  of  philosophers ; 
chased  devils  from  their  temples  by  the  weakness  of  fishermen ; 
planted  the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  common  notions  and 
inveterate  customs  of  the  worla !  What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to 
this  power  which  hath  preserved  Christianity  from  being  extinguish- 
ed by  the  force  of  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flourishing  in  the 
midst  of  sword,  fire,  and  executioners ;  that  hath  made  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  gospel  overpower  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and  multiplied 
it  from  the  ashes  of  martyrs,  when  it  was  destitute  of  aU  human  as- 
sistances I  Not  heartilv  to  believe  and  embrace  that  doctrine,  which 
hath  been  attended  with  such  marks  of  power,  is  a  high  reflection 
upon  this  Divine  perfection,  so  highly  manifested  in  the  first  publi- 
cation, propagation,  and  preservation  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemned.  1. 
When  we  make  use  of  it  to  justify  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  is  an  abuse  of  this  power.  When  the  maintainers 
of  it  cannot  answer  the  absurdities  alleged  against  it,  they  have  re- 
,  course  to  the  power  of  God.  It  implies  a  contradiction,  that  the 
same  body  should  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant  of 
time ;  that  it  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouth 
and  stomach  of  a  man ;  that  it  should  be  a  bodv  of  flesh,  and  jet 
bread  to  the  e^e  and  to  the  taste ;  that  it  should,  be  visible  and  in- 
visible, a  glonous  bodj,  and  yet  gnawn  by  the  teeth  of  a  creature ; 
that  it  shoidd  be  multiplied  in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire 
body  in  every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to 
be  tasted ;  that  it  should  be  above  us  in  the  highest  heavens,  and 
yet  within  us  in  our  lower  bowels ;  such  contradictions  as  these  are 
an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God.  Again,  we  abuse  this  power  when 
we  believe  every  idle  story  that  is  reported,  because  God  is  able  to 
make  it  so  if  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  -^sop's  Fables  to 
be  true,  that  biros  spake,  and  beasts  reasoned,  because  the  power  of 
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God  can  enable  such  creatures  to  such  acts.  God's  power  is  not  the 
rule  of  our  belief  of  a  thin^  without  the  exercise  of  it  in  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  declaration  of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

2.  The  power  of  God  is  abused  by  presuming  on  it,  without  usin^ 
the  means  he  hath  appointed.  When  men  sit  with  folded  arms,  and 
make  a  confidence  in  his  power  a  glorious  title  to  their  idleness  and 
disobedience,  they  would  have  his  strength  do  all,  and  his  precept 
should  move  them  to  do  nothing ;  this  is  a  trust  of  his  power  against 
his  command,  a  pretended  gloritying  his  power  with  a  slight  of  his 
sovereignty.  Though  God  be  almighty,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he 
exerciseth  his  might  in  giving  life  and  success  to  second  causes  and 
lawful  endeavors.  When  we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  without 
any  call  ordering  us  to  continue,  and  against  a  door  of  providence 
opened  for*our  rescue,  and  sanctuary  ourselves  in  the  power  of  God 
without  any  promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  us ;  this 
is  not  to  glorify  the  Divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  neglecting  the 
means  which  nis  power  affords  to  us  for  our  escape ;  to  condemn  it 
to  our  humors,  to  work  miracles  for  us  according  to  our  wills,  and 
against  his  own.y  God  could  have  sent  a  worm  to  be  Herod's  exe- 
cutioner when  he  sought  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  employed  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  have  tied  his  hands  or  stopped  his  breath,  and 
not  put  Joseph  upon  a  flight  to  Egypt  with  our  Saviour;  yet  had  it 
not  been  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God,  for  Joseph  to  have  neglected 
the  precept,  and  slighted  the  means  God  gave  him  for  the  preserving 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  child's  ?  Christ  himself,  when  the  Jews 
consulted  to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upon  the  power  of  God  to 
secure  him,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  preservation,  by  walking 
no  more  openly,  but  retiring  himself  into  a  city  near  the  wilderness 
till  the  hour  was  come,  and  the  call  of  his  Father  manifest"  (John 
xi.  53,  54).  A  rash  running  upon  danger,  though  for  the  truth  it- 
self, is  a  presuming  upon,  and  consequently  an  abuse  of,  this  power ; 
a  proud  challenging  it  to  serve  our  turns  against  the  authority  of  his 
will,  and  the  force  of  his  precept ;  a  not  resting  in  his  ordinate 
power,  but  demanding  his  absolute  power  to  pleasure  our  follies  and 
presumptions ;  concluding  and  expecting  more  from  it  than  what  is 
authorized  by  his  will. 

Instruct,  9.  If  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  property  of  God,  how 
miserable  will  all  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  God  I  Men 
may  break  his  laws,  but  not  impair  his  arm ;  they  may  slight  his 
word,  but  cannot  resist  his  power.  If  he  swear  that  he  mil  sweep  a 
place  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  "  as  he  hath  thought,  so  snaU 
it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  he  hath  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand,"  (Isa. 
xiv.  23,  24).  Eebels  against  an  earthly  prince  may  exceed  him  in 
strength,  and  be  more  powerful  than  their  sovereign;  none  can  eaual 
God,  much  less  exceed  nim.  As  none  can  exercise  an  act  of  hostility 
against  him  without  his  permissive  will,  so  none  can  struggle  from 
under  his  hand  without  nis  positive  wilL  He  hath  an  arm  not  to  be 
moved,  a  hand  not  to  be  wrung  aside.  God  is  represented  on  his 
throne  like  a  "jasper  stone"  (Rev.  iv.  3),  as  one  of  mvincible  power 
when  he  comes  to  judge ;  the  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withstanos  the 

7  Harwood,  p.  13. 
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greatest  force.*    Thougli  men  resist  the  order  of  liis  laws,  they  can- 
not the  sentence  of  their  punishment,  nor  the  execution  of  it   None 
can  any  more  exempt  themselves  from  the  arm  of  his  strength,  than 
they  can  from  the  authority  of  his  dominion.    As  they  must  bow 
to  his  sovereignty,  so  must  they  sink  under  his  force.    A  prisoner 
in  this  world  may  make  his  escape,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  world  to 
come  cannot  (Job  x.  7).     "  There  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of 
thine  hand."    There  is  none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in  pieces"  (Ps. 
1.  22).     His  strength  is  uncontrollable ;  hence  his  throne  his  repre- 
sented as  a  "  fiery  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  9).     As  a  spark  of  fire  hath 
power  to  kindle  one  thing  after  another,  and  increase  till  it  consumes 
a  forest,  a  city,  swallow  up  all  combustible  matter  till  it  consumes  a 
world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they  were  in  being,  what  power  hath  the 
tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  mighty,  when  it  outbraves  the 
winds  ?    What  man,  to  this  day,  hath  been  able  to  free  himself  from 
that  chain  of  death  God  clapped  upon  him  for  his  revolt  ?    And  if 
he  be  too  feeble  to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much  less  from 
an  eternal  death.    The  devils  have,  to  this  minute,  groaned  imder  the 
pile  of  wrath,  without  any  success  in  delivering  themselves  by  all 
their  strength,  which  much  surmounts  all  the  strength  of  mankind, 
nor  have  they  any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity.    How 
foolish  is  every  sinner  I     Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out  against  In- 
finite Power  ?    "We  cannot  resist  the  meanest  creatures  when  God 
commissions  them,  and  puts  a  sword  into  their  hands.     TJhey  will 
not,  no,  not  the  worms,  be  startled  at  the  glory  of  a  king,  when  they 
have  the  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  executioners  (Acts  xii.  23). 
Who  can  withstand  him,  when  he  commands  the  waves  and  inun- 
dations of  the  sea  to  leap  over  the  shore ;  when  he  divides  the 
sround  in  earthquakes,  and  makes  it  gape  wide  to  swallow  the  in- 
habitants of  it ;  when  the  air  is  corrupted  to  breed  pestilences ; 
when  storms  and  showers,  unseasonably  felling,  putrify  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  what  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and,  with 
a  prevailing  voice,  say  to  him.  What  dost  thou?    There  are  two 
attributes  Qod  will  make  glister  in   hell  to  the   full;  his  wrath 
and   his  power  (Rom.  ix.  22) :  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
his  wrath,  and  to   make   his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long  sufiering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ?"    K  it 
were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power  to  second  it,  it  were  not  so  ter- 
rible; but  it  is  wrath  and  power:  both   are  joined  together.     It 
is  not  only  a  sharp  sword,  but  a  powerful  arm;  and  not  only 
liiat,  for  then  it  were  well  for  the   damned  creature.    To  have 
many  sharp  blows,  and  from  a  strong  arm,  this  may  be  without 
puttmg  forth  the  highest  strength  a  man  hath;  but  in  this  God 
makes  it  his  design  to  make  his  power  knoi^Ti  and  conspicuous ;  he 
takes  the  sword,  as  it  were,  in  both  hands,  that  he  may  show  the 
strength  of  his  arm  in  striking  the  harder  blow ;  and  therefore  the 
apostles  calls  it  (2  Thess.  i.  9)  "  the  glorv  of  his  power,"  which  puts 
a  sting  into  his  wrath ;  and  it  is  called  (Rev.  xix.  15)  "  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty."    God  will  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  men  sensible  of  his  almightiness  in  every  stroke. 

*  Qrot.  tn  loe, 
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How  great  mxist  that  vengeance  be,  that  is  backed  by  all  the  strength 
of  God  I  When  there  will  be  a  powerful  wrath,  without  a  powenul 
compassion;  when  all  his  power  shall  be  exercised  in  punishing,  and 
not  the  least  mite  of  it  exercised  in  pitying ;  how  irresistible  will  be 
the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand  I  Eiow  can  the  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance break  the  mighty  bars,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of  a  powerful 
vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  comfort  ?  0,  that  everv  obsti- 
nate sinner  woula  think  oi  this,  and  consider  his  unmeasurable  bold- 
ness in  thinking  himself  able  to  grapple  with  Omnipotence  1  What 
force  can  any  have  to  resist  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom  rocks 
melt,  and  the  heavens,  at  length,  shall  be  shrivelled  up  as  a  parch- 
ment by  the  last  fire  I  As  the  light  of  God's  face  is  too  dazzfing  to 
be  beheld  by  us,  so  the  arm  of  his  power  is  too  mighty  to  be  opposed 
by  us.  His  almightiness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  potsherd  strength, 
as  his  infiniteness  is  above  the  capacity  of  our  purblind  understand- 
ing. God  were  not  omnipotent,  if  his  power  could  be  rendered  in- 
eftectual  by  any. 

Use  n.  A  second  use  of  this  point,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
infinite  power  of  God,  is  of  comfort.  As  Omnipotence  is  an  ocean 
that  cannot  be  fathomed,  so  the  comforts  from  it  are  streams  that 
cannot  be  exhausted.  What  joy  can  be  wanting  to  him  that  finds 
himself  folded  in  the  arms  of  Omnipotence  ?  This  perfection  ia 
made  over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  any  other  attri- 
bute ;  "I  am  the  Lord,  your  God ;"  therefore,  that  power,  which  is 
as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature,  is, 
in  the  rights  and  extent  of  it,  assured  unto  you.  Nay,  may  we  not 
say,  it  is  made  over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  that  which 
animates  every  other  perfection ;  and  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  them  ' 
motion  and  appearance  in  the  world.  If  God  had  expressed  himself 
in  particular,  as,  "  I  am  a  true  God,  a  wise  God,  a  loving  God,  a 
righteous  God,  I  am  yours;"  what  would  all,  or  any  of  those,  have 
signified,  unless  the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  "  I  am  an  al- 
mighty God,  I  am  your  God  ?"  In  God's  making  over  himself  in 
any  particular  attribute,  this  of  his  power  is  included  in  every  one, 
without  which,  all  his  other  grants  would  be  insignificant,  it  is  a 
comfort  that  power  is  in  the  hands  of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better 
placed,  for  he  can  never  use  his  power  to  injure  his  confiding  crea- 
ture ;  if  it  were  in  our  own  hands,  we  might  use  it  to  injure  our- 
.selves.  It  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  Father,  not  a 
hard-hearted  tyrant ;  it  is  a  just  power ;  "  His  right  hand  is  full  of 
righteousness"  (Ps.  xlviii  10);  because  of  his  ri^teousness  he  can 
never  use  it  ill,  and  because  of  his  wisdom  he  can  never  use  it  un- 
seasonably. Men  that  have  strength,  often  misplace  the  actings  of 
it,  because  of  their  folly ;  and  sometimes  employ  it  to  base  ends,  be- 
cause of  their  wickedness ;  but  this  power  in  God  is  always  awakened 
by  goodness,  and  conducted  by  w^dom ;  it  is  never  exercised  by 
self-will  and  passion,  but  according  to  the  immutable  rule  of  his  own 
nature,  which  is  righteousness.    How  comfortable  is  it  to  think,  that 

Jou  have  a  God  that  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  nothing  so  difficult  but 
e  can  effect^  nothing  so  strong  but  he  can  ovemue  1    You  need 
not  dread  men,  since  you  have  One  to  restrain  them ;  nor  fear  devils^ 
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since  you  have  One  to  cliain  them ;  no  creature  but  is  acted  by  thia 
power;  no  creature  but  must  fall  upon  the  withdrawing  of  this 
power.  It  was  not  all  laid  out  in  creation ;  it  is  not  weakened  by  his 
preservation  of  things ;  he  yet  hath  a  fullness  of  power,  and  a  residue 
of  Spirit ;  for  whom  should  that  eternal  arm  of  the  Lord  be  displayed, 
and  that  incomprehensible  thimder  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  out  for 
those  for  whose  sake  and  for  whose  comfort  it  is  revealed  in  his  word  ? 
In  particular, 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  all  afflictions  and  distresses.  Our  evils  can 
never  be  so  great  to  oppress  us,  as  his  power  is  great  to  deliver  us. 
The  same  power  that  brought  a  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  constitu- 
ted, and  hath  hitherto  preserved,  the  regular  motion  Of  the  stars,  can 
bring  order  out  of  our  confusions,  and  light  out  of  our  darkness. 
When  our  Saviour  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  beheld  the  face 
of  his  Father  frowning,  while  he  was  upon  the  cross,  in  his  complaint 
to  him,  he  exerciseth  faith  upon  his  power  (Matt.  xxviL  46) :  **  Eli, 
Eli :  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  that  this,  My 
strong,  my  s^ong ;  El/is  a  name  of  power,  belonging  to  God;  hi 
comforts  himself  in  his  power,  while  he  complains  of  his  frowns. 
Follow  his  pattern,  and  forget  not  that  power  that  can  scatter  the 
clouds,  as  .well  as  gather  them  together.  The  Psalmist's  support  in 
his  di^ess,  was  in  the  creative  power  of  God  (Ps.  cxxi.  2) :  "  My 
help  comes  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth." 

2.  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  corruptions  and  mighty 
temptations.  It  is  by  this  we  may  arm  ourselves,  and  "  be  strong  in 
the  j)ower  of  his  might"  (Eph.  vi.  10);  by  this  we  may  conquer  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  as  oreadful  as  hell,  but  not  so  mighty  as  heaven ; 
by  this  we  may  triumph  over  lusts  within,  too  strong  for  an  arm  of 
flesh ;  by  this  the  devus  that  have  possessed  us  may  he  cast  out ;  the 
battered  walls  of  our  souls  may  be  repaired ;  and  the  sons  of  Anak 
laid  flat  That  power  that  brought  light  out  of  darkness,  and  over- 
mastered the  deformity  of  the  chaos,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ocean, 
and  dried  up  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  rebuke,  can  quell  the  tumults  in  our 
spirits,  and  level  spiritual  Goliahs  by  his  word.  "When  the  disciples 
heard  that  terrifying  speech  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  rich  men, 
that  it  was  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Matt.  xix.  24), 
to  entertain  the  gospel,  which  commanaed  self-denial ;  and  that,  be- 
cause of  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the  strong  habits  in  their 
soul ;  Christ  refers  them  to  the  power  of  God  (yer.  26),  who  could 
expel  those  iU  habits,  and  plant  good  ones :  "  With  men  this  is  im- 
possible, but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  There  is  no  resist- 
ance, but  he  can  surmount;  no  strong-hold,  but  he  can  demolish ;  no 
tower,  but  he  can  level. 

8.  It  is  comfort  from  hence,  that  all  promises  shall  be  performed. 
Goodness  is  sufficient  to  make  a  promise,  but  power  is  necessary  to 
perform  a  promise.  Men  that  are  honest,  cannot  often  make  good 
their  words,  because  something  mav  intervene  that  may  shorten 
their  ability :  but  nothing  can  disable  God,  without  diminishing  his 
godhead.  He  hath  an  infiniteness  of  power  to  accomplish  his  word, 
as  well  as  an  infiniteness  of  goodness  to  make  and  utter  his  word* 
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That  might  whereby  he  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  keying 
truth  forever,  are  joined  together  (Ps.  cxlvi.  5,  6^ ;  his  Father's  mith- 
fulness,  and  his  creative  power  are  linked  togetner.  It  is  upon  this 
basis  the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  established,  ana  stands 
as  firm  as  the  almightiness  of  God,  whereby  he  sprung  up  the  earthy 
and  reared  the  heavens.  "  No  power  can  resist  his  will  (Rom.  ix. 
19) ;  "  Who  can  disannul  his  purpose,  and  turn  back  his  hand  when 
it  IS  stretched  out"  (Isa.  xiv.  27)?  His  word  is  unalterable,  and  his 
power  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive  himsel:^  for  he  knew  his 
own  strength  when  he  promised :  no  unexpected  event  can  change 
his  resolution,  because  nothing  can  happen  without  the  compass  of 
his  foresight.  No  created  strength  can  stop  him  in  his  action,  be- 
cause all  creatures  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  his  command ;  not  the 
devils  in  hell,  nor  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  strength 
to  restrain  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be  too  hard 
for  Him  that  created  heaven  and  earth  ?  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
God  promised  anything  anciently  to  his  people,  he  used  often  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  that  created  heaven  and  earth,  as 
that  which  was  ati  undeniable  answer  to  any  objection,  against  any- 
thing that  might  be  made  against  the  greatness  and  stupendousness 
of  any  promise ;  by  that  name,  in  all  his  works  of  grace,  was  he 
known  to  them  (Exod.  vi.  3).  When  we  are  sure  of  his  will,  we 
need  not  question  his  strengtn,  since  he  never  over-engaged  himself 
above  his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  anything  in  cre- 
ation, nor  vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want 
Eower  to  glorify  his  faithfulness  in  his  accomplishment  of  whatsoever 
e  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  infiniteness  of  power  in  Gt)d,  we  have  ground  of  as- 
surance for  perseverance.  Since  conversion  is  resembled  to  the  works 
of  creation  and  resurrection,  two  great  marks  of  his  strength,  he  doth 
not  surely  employ  himself  in  the  first  of  changing  the  heart,  to  let 
any  created  strength  baffle  that  power  which  he  began  and  intends 
to  glorify.  It  was  this  might  that  struck  oflF  the  chain,  and  expelled 
that  strong  one  that  possessed  you.  What,  if  you  are  too  weak  to 
keep  him  out  of  his  lost  possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his 
first  strength,  by  suffering  his  foiled  adversary  to  make  a  re-entry, 
and  regain  his  former  usurpation  ?  His  out-stretched  arm  will  not  do 
less  by  his  spiritual,  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel :  it  guarded 
them  all  the  way  to  Canaan,  and  left  them  not  to  shift  for  themselves 
after  he  had  struck  off  the  fetters  of  Egypt,  and  buried  their  enemies 
in  the  Red  Sea  (Deut.  i.  31).  This  greatness  of  the  Father,  above 
all,  our  Saviour  makes  the  ground  of  believers'  continuance  forever, 
against  the  blasts  of  hell  ana  engines  of  the  world  (John  x.  29).  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hands."  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our  own  weak  hands,  but  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  That  power  of  God  keeps  ua 
which  intends  our  salvation.  In  all  fears  of  fitlling  away,  shelter 
yourselves  in  the  power  of  God :  "  He  shall  be  holden  up,"  saith  the 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  in  faith ;  and  no  other  reason 
is  rendered  bv  him  but  this,  ''  For  God  is  able  to  make  him  to  stand" 
(Bom.  xiv.  4). 
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5.  From  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  have  a 
ground  of  comfort  in  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the  state 
of  the  church  be  never  so  deplorable,  the  condition  never  so  desper- 
ate, that  Power  that  created  the  world,  and  shall  raise  the  bodies  of 
men,  can  create  a  happy  state  for  the  church,  and  raise  her  from  an 
overwhelming  grave ;  though  the  enemies  trample  upon  her,  they 
cannot  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  by  the  least  motion  of  it, 
can  lift  her  up  above  the  heads  of  her  adversaries,  and  make  them 
feel  the  thunder  of  that  Power  that  none  can  understand :  by  the 
"  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are 
consumed"  (Job  iv.  9) ;  they  "  shall  be  scattered  as  chaflf  before  the 
wind."  If  once  he  "  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom,"  all  must  fly 
before  him,  or  sink  under  him  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  11) :  and  when  there  is 
"  none  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him,  and  brings  salvation,  and 
his  fury  doth  uphold  him"  (Isa,  Ixiii.  6).  What  if  the  church  totter 
under  the  underminings  of  hell  ?  What  if  it  hath  a  sad  heart  and 
wet  eyes  ?  In  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night  turn  into 
day,  and  make  the  Jews,  that  were  preparing  for  death  in  Shushan, 
triumph  over  the  necks  of  their  enemies,  and  march  in  one  hour  with 
sworojs  in  their  hands,  that  expected  the  last  hour  "  ropes  about  their 
necks  (Esth.  ix.  1,  6)  ?  If  Israel  be  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  the  sea 
shall  open  its  arms  to  protect  them :  if  they  be  thirsty,  a  rock  shall 
spout  out  water  to  refresh  them :  if  they  be  hungry,  heaven  shall  be 
their  granary  for  manna :  if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,  and  hath  not  force 
enough  to  encounter  Sennacherib,  an  angel  shall  turn  the  camp  into 
an  Aceldema,  a  field  of  blood.  His  people  shall  not  want  deliver- 
ances, till  God  want  a  j)ower  of  working  miracles  for  their  security : 
he  is  more  jealous  of  his  power,  than  the  church  can  be  of  her  safety. 
And  if  we  should  want  other  argimients  to  press  him,  we  may  im- 
plore him  by  virtue  of  his  power :  for  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
church  as  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  there  is  enough  in  nis  own 
name,  and  "  the  illustration  of  his  power"  (Ps.  cvi  8).  Who  can 
grapple  with  the  omnipotency  of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  o^  and 
zealous  for,  the  honor  of  it?  And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part, 
takes  such  opportunities  to  deliver,  wherein  his  almightiness  may  be 
most  conspicuous,  and  his  counsels  most  admirable.  He  awakened 
not  himself  to  deliver  Israel,  till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  nor  to  rescue  the  three  children,  till  they  were  in  the  fiery 
furnace ;  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected,  not  in  a  way  of  ad- 
dition of  perfectness  to  it,  but  in  a  way  of  manifestation  of  the  per- 
fection of  it ;  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten 
the  world,  not  that  the  sun  receives  an  increase  of  light  by  the  dart- 
ing of  his  beams,  but  discovers  his  glory  to  the  admiration  of  men, 
and  pleasure  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such  occasions,  the 
world  would  not  regard  the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what  power 
were  in  him.  It  traverses  the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon 
8ach  occasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and  their  strength  edged 
with  an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the  contrivance 
and  execution.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  the  lowest  distresses  of  the 
church  are  a  fit  soene  for  the  discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the 
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glory  of  God's  omnipotence,  and  the  church's  security,  are  so  straitly 
linked  together.  It  is  a  promise  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
God,  and  ought  never  t6  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  "  in  this  mountain 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  rest"  (Isa.  xxv.  10) ;  that  is,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  shall  abide ;  and  Moab  "  shall  be  trodden  under  hmi,  even 
as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill."  And  the  "  places  of 
Babylon  shall  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  ramine ; 
for  strong  is  the  Lord  who  judgeth  her"  (Rev.  xviiL  8). 

Use  lU.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  this  power  of  God,  and  press  it  often  upon  your 
minds.  We  conclude  many  things  of  God  that  we  do  not  practically 
suck  the  comfort  oj^  for  want  of  deep  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  in- 
spection into  it.  We  believe  God  to  be  true,  yet  distrust  him ;  we 
acknowledge  him  powerful,  yet  fear  the  motion  of  every  straw. 
Many  truths,  though  assented  to  in  our  understandings,  are  kept 
under  hatches  by  corrupt  affections,  and  have  not  their  due  influ- 
ence, because  they  are  not  brought  forth  into  the  open  air  of  our 
souls  by  meditation.  K  we  will  but  search  our  hearts,  we  shall  find 
it  is  the  power  of  God  we  often  doubt  of.  When  the  heart  of  Ahaz 
and  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the  Syrian  and  Isra- 
elitish  kings  against  him,  for  want  of  "a  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God,  God  sends  his  prophet  with  commission  to  work  a  miraculous 
sign  at  his  own  choice,  to  rear  up  his  fainting  heart ;  and  when  he 
refused  to  ask  a  sign  out  of  diffidence  of  that  almighty  Power,  the 
prophet  complains  of  it  as  an  affront  to  his  Master  (Isa.  vii.  12,  13). 
Moses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken  with  this  kind  of  un- 
belief, after  all  the  experiments  of  God's  miraculous  acts  in  Egypt; 
the  answer  God  gives  him  manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core :  "Is  the 
Lord's  hand  waxed  short"  (Numb.  xi.  23^  ?  For  want  of  actuated 
thoughts  of  this,  we  are  many  times  turned  from  our  known  duty  by 
the  blast  of  a  creature ;  as  though  man  had  more  power  to  dismay 
us,  than  God  hath  to  support  us  in  his  commandea  way.  The  be- 
lief of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  all  religion ;  without 
settled  thoughts  of  it,  we  cannot  pray  lively  and  believingly  for  the 
obtaining  the  mercies  we  want,  or  the  averting  the  evils  we  fear ;  we 
should  not  love  him,  unless  we  are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to 
bless  us ;  nor  fear  him,  unless  we  were  persuaded  of  his  power  to 
punish  us.  The  frequent  thoughts  of  this  would  render  our  faith 
more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  stedfast ;  it  would  make  us  more 
feeble  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to  obey.  When  the  virgin  staggered 
at  the  message  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  "  bear  a  Son,"  he,  in  his 
answer,  turns  her  to  the  creative  power  of  God  (Luke  i.  35),  "  The 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  which  seems  to  be  in 
allusion  to  the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bring- 
ing a  comely  world  out  of  a  confused  mass.  Is  it  harder  for  God  to 
make  a  virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  than  to 
make  a  world  ?  Why  doth  he  reveal  himself  so  often  under  the 
title  of  Almighty,  and  press  it  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  press  it 
upon  ourselves  r  And  shall  we  be  forgetful  of  that  which  every 
thing  about  us,  everything  within  us,  is  a  mark  of?  How  come  we 
by  a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  a  &culty,  and  act  of  understanding 
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and  will,  but  by  this  power  framing  ns,  tliis  power  assisting  ns? 
What  though  the  thunder  of  his  power  cannot  be  understood,  no 
more  can  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature ;  shall  we,  therefore, 
seldom  think  of  it?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  merchant 
excuseth  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it.  We  can- 
not glorify  God  without  due  consideration  of  this  attribute ;  for  his 
power  is  tis  glory  as  much  as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the 
name  of  glory  (Rom.  vL  4),  speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father ;  and  also  "  the  riches  of  his  glory"  (Eph.  iii.  16). 
Those  that  have  strong  temptations  in  their  course  and  over-pressing 
corruptions  in  their  hearts,  nave  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  interest, 
since  nothing  but  this  can  relieve  them.  Those  that  have  experi- 
mented the  working  of  it  in  their  new  creation,  are  obliged  to  think 
of  it  out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  mighty  power  over  himself  that 
gave  rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace  fdready  conferred,  or  hereafter 
expected ;  without  it  our  souls  had  been  consumed,  the  world  over- 
turned ;  we  could  not  have  expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  have  lain 
yelling  in  an  eternal  hell,  had  not  the  power  of  his  mercy  exceeded 
that  of  his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power  executed  what  his  infinite 
wisdom  had  contrived  for  our  redemption.  How  much  also  should 
we  be  raised  in  our  admirations  of  God,  and  ravish  ourselves  in  con- 
templating that  might  that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds  in  those  in- 
finite imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
exceed  inconceivably  what  he  hath  done  in  the  creation  of  this  ? 

2.  From  the  pressing  the  consideration  of  this  upon  ourselves,  let 
ns  be  induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his  power.  The 
main  end  of  the  revelation  of  his  power  to  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the 
miraculous  operations  of  it  in  Egypt,  was  to  induce  them  to  an  entire 
reposing  themselves  in  God :  and  the  Psalmist  doth  scarce  speak  of 
the  Divine  Omnipotence  without  making  this  inference  from  it ;  and 
scarce  exhorts  to  a  trust  in  God,  but  bacKs  it  with  a  consideration  of 
his  power  in  creation,  it  being  the  chief  support  of  the  soul  (Pa 
cxlvL  1) :  "  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is."  That 
Power  is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing :  nothing  can 
happen  to  us  harder  than  the  making  the  world  without  the  concur- 
rence of  instruments :  no  difficulty  can  nonplus  that  strength,  that 
hath  drawn  all  things  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  confused  matter 
next  to  nothing :  no  power  can  rifle  what  we  commit  to  him  (2  Tim. 
L  12).  He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of  all  power ;  all  other 
powers  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on  him,  he  is 
worthy  to  be  trusted,  since  we  know  him  true,  without  ever  breaking 
his  word;  and  Omnipotent,  never  failing  of  his  purpose;  and  a  con- 
fidence in  it  is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power,  and 
credit  his  arm.  A  strong  God,  and  a  weak  faith  in  omnipotence,  do 
not  suit  well  together.  Indeed,  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in 
Divine  power  than  the  ancient  patriarchs  were ;  they  had  the  verbal 
declaration  of  his  power,  and  many  of  them  little  other  evidence  of 
it>  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  their  faith  in  God  being 
established  in  this  first  discovery  of  his  omnipotence,  drew  out  itseu 
further  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  by  his  word,  he 
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was  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing;  which  seems  to  be  the  intendment  of  the  apostle  (Heb.  xL  3); 
not  barely  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  which  was 
a  thing  the  Hebrews  understood  well  enough  finom  their  ancient 
oracles ;  but  to  show  the  foundation  of  the  patriarch's  &ith,  viz. 
God  making  the  world  by  his  Word,  and  what  use  they  made  of  the 
discovery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to  believe  the  promise 
of  God  concerning  the  Seed  of  the  woman  to  be  brought  mto  the 
world.  But  we  have  not  only  the  same  foundation,  but  superadded 
demonstrations  of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemption,  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  world.  They  relied  upon 
the  naked  power  of  God,  without  those  more  illustrious  appearances 
of  it,  which  have  been  in  the  ages  since,  and  arrived  to  their  notice ; 
we  have  the  wonderful  eflfects  of  that  which  they  had  but  obscure  ex- 
pectations of. 

(1.)  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking  in  God's 
power  as  a  concurrent  foundation  with  his  truth.  It  is  the  main 
ground  of  trust,  and  so  set  forth  in  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxvi.  4) ; 
"  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlast- 
ing strength."  And  the  faith  of  the  ancients  so  recommended  (Heb. 
xiT,  had  tnis  chiefly  for  its  ground ;  and  the  faith  in  gospel  times  is 
called  a  "  trusting  on  his  arm"  (Isa.  li.  6.)  All  the  attributes  of  God 
are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but  they  do  not  equally  contribute 
to  the  producing  trust  in  our  hearts ;  his  eternity,  simplicity,  infinite- 
ness,  ravish  and  astonish  our  minds  when  we  consider  them ;  but 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency  in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to  a  con- 
fidence in  him,  no,  not  in  an  innocent  state,  much  less  in  a  lapsed 
and  revolted  condition :  but  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature,  as 
his  holiness,  righteousness,  mercy,  are  amiable  to  us  in  regard  of  the 
immediate  operations  of  them  upon  and  about  the  creature,  and  so 
have  somethmg  in  their  own  nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  ourselves 
in  him ;  but  yet  those  cannot  engage  to  an  entire  trust  in  him  with- 
out reflecting  upon  his  ability,  which  can  only  render  those  useful 
and  successful  to  the  creature.*  For  whatsoever  bars  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceedings  towards  his 
creatures,  are  not  overmastered  by  those  perfections,  but  by  that 
strength  of  his  which  can  only  relieve  us  m  concurrence  with  the 
other  attributes.  How  could  his  mercy  succor  us  without  his  arm, 
or  his  wisdom  guide  us  without  his  hand,  or  his  truth  perform  pro- 
mises to  us  without  his  strength?  As  no  attribute  can  act  \vithout 
it,  so  in  our  addresses  to  him  upon  the  account  of  any  particular 
perfection  in  the  Godhead  accordmg  to  our  indigency,  our  eye  must 
DC  perpetually  fixed  upon  this  of  his  power,  and  our  fiuth  would  be 
feeble  and  dispirited  -without  eyeing  tnis :  without  this,  his  holiness, 
which  hates  sm,  would  not  be  regarded ;  and  his  mercy,  pitying  a 
grieving  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this  power  is  the  groimd 
of  a  wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  a  good  man's  trust. 
This  was  that  which  was  the  principal  support  of  Abraham,  not 
barely  his  promise,  but  his  abihty  to  make  it  good  (Bom.  iv.  21) ; 

•  Amyrant  Moral.  Tom.  V.  p.  170. 
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and  when  lie  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  ability  of  God 
to  raise  him  up  again  (Heb.  xi.  19).  All  faith  would  droop,  and  be 
in  the  mire,  without  leaning  upon  this ;  all  those  attributes  which 
we  consider  as  moral  in  God,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us  with- 
out this,  which  we  consider  physically  in  God.  Though  we  value 
the  kindness  men  may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make 
them  not  the  objects  of  our  confidence,  unless  they  have  an  abiUty 
to  act  what  they  express.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  an 
eye  to  his  power. 

(2.)  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  trust.  As 
when  we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will,  we  have  nothing 
else  to  pitch  upon  but  his  ability  ;  and  that  not  his  absolute  power, 
but  his  ordinate,  in  the  way  of  his  providence ;  we  must  not  trust  in 
it  so  as  to  expect  he  should  please  our  hiimor  with  fresh  miracles, 
but  rest  upon  his  power,  and  leave  the  manner  to  his  will.  Asa, 
when  ready  to  conflict  with  the  vast  Ethiopian  army,  pleaded  noth- 
ing else  but  this  power  of  God  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11).  And  the  three 
children,  who  had  no  particular  promise  of  deliverance  (that  we 
read  of)  stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  the  king's 
threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some 
kind  of  inward  intimations  in  their  own  spirits,  that  he  would  also 
deliver  them  (Dan.  iii.  17).  "  Our  God,  wnom  we  serve,  is  able  to 
deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace."  And  accordingly  the 
fire  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without  singeing  any  thing  else 
about  them.  But  when  this  power  hath  been  exercised  upon  like 
occasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he  hath  given  us  to  rest  upon.  Prece- 
dents in  law  are  good  pleas,  and  strong  encouragements  to  the  client 
to  expect  success  in  his  suit.  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou 
didst  deliver  them,"  saith  David  (Ps.  xxii.  4).  And  Jehoshaphat, 
in  a  case  of  distress  (2  Chron.  xx.  7),  **  Art  not  thou  our  God,  that 
didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel  ?" 
When  we  have  not  anv  statute  law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may 
^ead  his  power,  together  with  the  former  precedents  and  act  of  it. 
The  centurion  had  nothing  else  to  act  his  faith  upon  but  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the  miracles  reported  of  him ; 
but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  casts  himself  only  upon  the  former, 
acknowledging  that  Christ  had  the  same  command  over  diseases,  as 
himself  had  over  his  soldiers  (Matt.  viii.  10).  And  our  Saviour, 
when  he  receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  requires  no  more  of 
ihem  in  order  to  a  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability  to  perform  it 
(Matt.  ix.  28\  "  Believe  you  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  V  His  will  is 
not  known  out  by  revelation,  but  his  power  is  apprehended  by 
reason,  as  essentially  and  eternally  linked  with  the  notion  of  a  Goa. 
God  also  is  jealous  of  the  honor  of  this  attribute ;  and  since  it  is  so 
much  virtually  discredited,  he  is  pleased  when  any  do  cordially  own 
it,  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  it.  Well,  then, 
in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be  acted,  forget  not  this  as 
the  main  prop  of  it :  do  you  pray  for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing 
grace?  Consider  him  "as  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound  in 
you"  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  Do  you  want  comfort  and  reviving  under  your 
contritions  and  godly  sorrow  7  Consider  him,  as  he  declares  himself, 
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"  the  high  and  lofty  One'  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  Are  you  under  pressing 
distresses  ?  take  Eliphaz's  advice  to  Job,  when  ne  tells  him  what  he 
himself  would  do  u  he  were  in  his  case  (Job  v.  8),  **I  would  seek 
unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause :"  but  observe 
under  what  consideration  (ver.  9)  as  to  one  "  that  doth  great  things, 
and  unsearchable ;  marvellous  things  without  number."  When  you 
beg  of  him  the  melting  your  rocky  hearts,  the  dashing  in  pieces  your 
strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  his  beautiful  image  in  your  soul, 
the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving  your  droopmg  spirits, 
and  supplying  your  spiritual  wants,  consider  him  as  one  "  able  to 
do  abundantly,  not  only  "  above  what  you  can  ask,"  but  "  above 
what  you  can  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20).  Faith  will  be  spiritless,  and 
prayer  will  be  liveless,  if  power  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those  things 
which  cannot  be  done  without  an  arm  of  Omnipotence. 

3.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  humility  and  submission.  The  vast 
disproportion  between  the  mightiness  of  God,  and  the  meanness  of 
a  creature,  inculcates  the  lesson  of  humility  in  his  presence.  How 
becoming  is  humility  under  a  mighty  hand  (1  Pet  v.  6)  I  What  is 
an  infant  in  a  giant's  hand,  or  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  paw  ?  Submission 
to  irresistible  power  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  best  security ;  this 
gratifies  and  draws  out  goodness,  whereas  murmuring  and  resistance 
exasperates  and  sharpens  power.  We  sanctify  his  name,  and  glorify 
his  strength,  by  falling  down  before  it ;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  invisible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it.  How  low 
should  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose  power  our  pride 
and  mUrmuring  can  do  no  good,  who  can  out-wrestle  us  in  our  con- 
tests, and  alway  overcome  when  he  judges  (Rom.  iii.  4) ! 

4.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  force  of 
man.  How  unreasonable  is  it  to  fear  a  limited,  aoove  an  unbounded 
power  I  How  unbecoming  is  the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hath  an 
interest  in  a  strength  able  to  curb  the  strongest  devils  I  Who  would 
tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that  hath  a  mighty  and  watchful 
giant  for  his  guard  ?  If  God  doth  but  arise,  his  enemies  are  scattered 
TPs.  Ixviii.  1) :  the  least  motion  makes  them  fly  before  him:  it  is  no 
difficult  thing  for  Him,  that  made  them  by  a  word,  to  unmake  their 
designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  the  Dreath  of  his  mouth :  "  He 
brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  vanity; 
they  wither  when  he  blows  upon  them,  and  their  stock  shall  not 
take  root  in  the  earth.  He  can  command  a  whirlwind  to  take  them 
away  as  stubble"  (Isa.  xl.  23,  24) ;  yea,  with  the  "  shaking  of  his 
hana  he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers  of  those  that  were  their 
masters  (Zech.  ii.  9).  Whole  nations  are  no  more  in  his  hands  than 
a  "  morning  cloud,'  or  the  "  dew  upon  the  ground,"  or  "  the  chaff 
before  the  wind,"  or  the  smoke  against  the  motion  of  the  air,  which, 
though  it  appear  out  of  a  chimney  like  a  black  invincible  cloud,  is 
quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes  invisible  (Hos.  xiii.  3).  How  incon- 
siderable are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength,  which  can  puff  away 
a  whole  world  of  proud  grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  daring 
clouds !  He  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage  of  the  sea,  can  over- 
rule the  pride  and  power  of  men.  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppres- 
sor ?   It  cannot  overleap  the  bounds  he  hath  set  it,  nor  march  an  inch 
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beyond  the  point  he  hath  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confederacies 
of  man,  but  "  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  let  him  be  your  fear,  and 
let  him  be  your  dread"  (Isa.  viii.  18).  To  fear  men  is  to  dishonor 
the  name  of  God,  and  regard  him  as  a  feeble  Lord,  and  not  as  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty  in  strength,  so  that  they  that  harden 
themselves  against  him  snail  not  prosper. 

5.  Therefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  counts  it  as  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  fear  of  God,  when  they  seriously  consider  his  name  to  be 
great  and  mighty  (Jer.  x.  6,  7) :  "  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is 
great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  thou  King  of  nations  ?" 
Shall  we  not  tremble  at  his  presence,  who  hath  placed  the  "  sand  for 
the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree ;"  that  though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevail  (Jer.  v.  22).  He 
can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for  our  destruction,  and  disarm  the 
strongest  creatures  which  appear  for  our  preservation.  He  can  com- 
xnanda  hair,  a  crumb,  a  kernel,  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us.  He 
can  make  the  heavens  brass  over  our  head,  stop  close  the  bottles 
of  the  clouds,  and  make  the  fruit  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a 
small  distance  to  the  harvest;  he  can  arm*men's  wit,  wealth,  hands, 
against  themselves ;  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morsels  into  bitter,  ana 
our  own  consciences  into  devouring  lions ;  he  can  root  up  cities  by 
moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  by  lice  and  worms.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  Gkxi  is  not  only  the  object  of  a  believer's  trust,  but  a  oe- 
liever  8  fear.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  this  power  only,  that 
our  Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  he  entitles  his  friends,  to  fear 
God ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repetition,  and  with  a 
kind  of  asseveration,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than  this 
of  the  ability  of  God  to  cast  into  hell  (Luke  xii.  6).  We  are  to  fear 
Him  because  he  can ;  but  bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not  In 
i^ard  of  his  omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only  by  mor- 
tal men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past  the  fear  of  any 
danger  by  his  power,  being  conSrmed  in  a  happy  state  by  his  unal- 
terable grace :  when  they  adore  him  for  his  holmess,  tl^ey  reverence 
him  for  his  power  with  covered  faces:  the  title  of  the  "Lord  of 
hosts"  is  joined  in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of  his  holiness 
(Isa.  vi  8),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  How  should 
we  adore  that  Power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils  and  men 
conspire  to  destroy  us  I  How  should  we  stand  in  awe  of  that  Power 
whicn  can  destroy  us,  though  angels  and  men  should  combine  to 
preserve  us  I  The  partB  of  his  ways  which  are  discovered,  are  suffi- 
cient motives  to  an  humble  and  reverential  adoration :  but  who  can 
fear  and  adore  him  according  to  the  vastness  of  his  power,  and  his 
excellent  greatness,  since  "  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  imder- 
atand?" 


DISCOURSE   II. 

ON   THE   HOLINESS    OF   GOD. 

EzoDOS  XV.  11. — Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods!    Who  is  like  thee, 

glorioos  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  t 

Tms  verse  is  one  of  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  the  majesty  and 
excellency  of  God  in  the  whole  Scripture.**  It  is  a  part  of  Moses' 
*EniPiKior^  or  "  triumphant  song,"  after  a  great  and  real,  and  a  typical 
victory ;  in  the  womb  of  which  all  the  deliverances  of  the  cnuix^h 
were  couched.  It  is  thelBrst  song  upon  holy  record,  and  it  consists 
of  gratulatory  and  prophetic  matter ;  it  casts  a  look  backward  to 
what  God  did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  firom  Egypt ;  and  a  look 
forward  to  what  God  shall  do  for  the  church  in  ftiture  ages.  That 
deliverance  was  but  a  rough  draught  of  something  more  excellent  to 
be  wrought  towards  the  closing  up  of  the  world ;  when  his  places 
shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  anti-christian  powers,  which  shoula  re- 
vive the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church,  as  fitted  so  many  ages 
before  for  such  a  scene  of  aflFairs  (Rev.  xv.  2,  3).  It  is  observed, 
therefore,  that  many  words  in  this  song  are  put  in  the  future  tense, 
noting  a  time  to  come ;  and  the  very  first  word,  ver.  1,  "  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song ;"  ■^•»o*»,  shall  sing ;  imply- 
ing, that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for  the  celebrating  some 
greater  action  of  Gtxi's,  which  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  world.* 
Upon  this  account,  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this  remark,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be 
meant  in  this  place ;  that  Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise 
again  to  sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  miracles  God  should 
work,  and  greater  triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  those 
wonders  at  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

It  consists  of,  1.  A  preface  (ver.  1);  "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord."^ 
2.  An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  fiwit  f  ver.  3,  4),  "  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  Bea  Sea;"  which  he  solely 
ascribes  to  God  (ver.  6),  "  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glon- 
ous  in  power :  thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy ;"  which  he  doth  prophetically,  as  respecting  sometning  to  be 
done  in  after-times ;  or  further  for  the  completing  of  that  deliver- 
ance ;  or,  as  others  think,  respecting  their  entering  into  Canaan ;  for 
the  words,  in  these  two  verses,  are  put  in  the  future  tense.  The  man- 
ner of  the  deliverance  is  described  (ver.  8) ;  "  The  floods  stood  up- 

^  Trap,  in  loc,  •  Manass.  ben  Israel,  de  Resurr.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  p.  7. 

'  Parens  in  Ezod.  xr. 
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right  aa  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 


the  fruit  of  this  victory,  in  the  influence  it  shall  have  upon  those  na- 
tions, by  whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  the  promised  land ; 
"  Fear  and  dread  shall  fell  upon  them ;  by  the  greatness  of  thy  arm 
they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone,  till  thy  people  pass  over  which  thou 
hast  purchased."  The  phrase  of  this  and  tne  l7th  and  18th  verses, 
seems  to  be  more  magnificent  than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the 
Israelites  to  the  earthly  Canaan ;  but  seems  to  respect  the  gathering 
his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  place  them  in  the  spiritual  sanctuary 
which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord  should  reign  forever 
and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  disturb  his  royalty ;  "  The  Lord 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever"  (ver.  18).  The  prophet,  in  the  midst  of 
his  historical  narrative,  seems  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  breaks  out  in 
a  stately  exaltation  of  God  in  the  text. 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?  &c.  Interrogations 
are,  in  Scripture,  the  strongest  affirmations  or  negations ;  it  is  here 
a  strong  affirmation  of  the  incotiQparableness  of  God,  and  a  strong 
denial  of  the  worthiness  of  all  creatures  to  be  partners  with  him  in 
the  degrees  of  his  excellency ;  it  is  a  preference  of  God  before  all 
creatures  in  holiness,  to  which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a 
shadow  in  desert  of  reverence  and  veneration,  he  being  "  fearful  in 
praises."  The  angels  cover  their  faces  when  they  adore  him  in  his 
particular  perfections. 

Amongst  the  gods.  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say  some ; 
others  say,®  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the  Heathen  idols  are  ever  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  "  strong  or  mighty,"  as  the  word  translated 
gods,  doth  import ;  and  therefore  understand  it  of  the  angels,  or 
other  potentates  of  the  world ;  or  rather  inclusively,  of  all  that  are 
noted  for,  or  can  lay  claim  to,  the  title  of  strength  and  might  upon 
the  earth  or  in  heaven.  God  is  so  great  and  majestic,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  share  with  him  in  his  praise. 

Fearful  in  praises.  Various  are  the  interpretations  of  this  passage : 
to  be  "  reverenced  in  praises ;"  his  praise  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  religious  fear.  JFear  is  the  product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as 
his  justice ;  "He  hath  forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared"  (Ps.  cxxx. 
4),  Or,  "fearful  in  praises;"  whom  none  can  praise  without  amaze- 
ment at  the  considerations  of  his  works.  None  can  truly  praise  him 
without  being  affected  with  astonishment  at  his  greatness.^  Or, 
** fearful  in  praises:"  whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise, 
since  he  is  above  all  praise.^  Whatsoever  a  human  tongue  can 
flpeak,  or  an  angelical  understanding  think  of  the  excellency  of 
his  nature  and  the  greatness  of  his  works,  falls  short  of  the  vast- 
nesB  of  the  Divine  perfection.  A  creature's  praises  of  God  are  as 
much  below  the  transcendent  cminency  of  God,  as  the  meanness 
of  a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness  of  the  Creator. 
Or,  rather,  "fearfiS,"  or  terrible,  "in  praises;"  that  is,  in  the 
matter  of  thy  praise:  and  the  learned  Eivet  concurs  with  me  in 

•  Riyet  '  Calyin.  f  Munster. 
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this  sense.  The  works  of  God,  celebrated  in  this  song,  were  ter-. 
rible ;  it  was  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  strength  and  flower 
of  a  mighty  nation ;  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well  as  hia 
mercy  was  seasonable.  The  word  K-ina  signifies  glorious  and  illus- 
trious, as  well  as  terrible  and  fearful.  No  man  can  hear  the  praise 
of  thy  name,  for  those  great  judicial  acts,  without  some  astonidi- 
ment  at  thy  justice,  the  stream,  and  thy  holiness,  the  spring  of  those 
mighty  works.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  following  words, 
"  doing  wonders :"  fearful  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise ;  they  being 
wonders  which  thou  hast  done  among  us  and  for  us. 

Doing  wonders.  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to  make  them 
stand  like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites ;  and  melting  them  by 
a  wind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  are  prodigies  that  chal- 
lenge the  greatest  adorations  of  that  mercy  which  delivered  the  one, 
and  that  justice  which  punished  the  other;  and  of  the  arm  of  that 
power  whereby  he  effected  both  his  gracious  and  righteous  purposes. 

Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  his  mercies  to  his  people,  are  matters  of  praise.  The  perfec- 
tions of  God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are  so  linked  to- 
gether in  his  acts  of  providence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  forgotten 
whilst  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never  so  terrible  as  in  the 
assemblies  of  his  saints,  and  the  deliverance  of  them  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7). 
As  the  creation  was  erected  by  him  for  his  glory ;  so  all  the  acts  of 
his  government  are  designed,  for  the  same  end :  and  his  creatures 
deny  him  his  due,  if  they  acknowledge  not  his  excellency  in  what- 
soever dreadful,  as  well  as  pleasing  garbs,  it  appears  in  the  world. 
His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears,  when  he  is  a  God  of 
salvation  (Ps.  Ixv.  5).  "  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou 
answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation."  But  the  expression  I  pitch 
upon  in  the  text  to  handle,  is  glorious  in  holiness.  He  is  magnified 
or  honorable  in  holiness ;  so  the  word  "inxa  is  translated  (Isa.  xliL 
21).  "  He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honorable."  Thy  holi- 
ness hath'shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit,  against  the  ene- 
mies and  oppressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  glory, 
as  his  grace  is  his  riches :  holiness  is  his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is  lus 
treasure.  This  is  the  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature ;  it 
renders  him  glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his  creatures,  that 
understand  any  thing  of  this  lovely  perfection.  Holiness  is  a  glori- 
ous perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  he  is  in  Ssrip- 
ture  styled  often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  Hofy 
One  of  Israel ;  and  oftener  entitled  Holy,  llian  Ahnighty,  and  set 
forth  by  this  part  of  his  dijgnity  more  than  by  any  other.  This  is  more 
affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  name  than  any  other :  you  never  find  it 
expressed.  His  mighty  name,  or  his  His  wise  name ;  but  His  ffreat 
name,  and  most  of  all.  His  holy  name.  This  is  his  greatest  tiUe  of 
honor;  in  this  doth  the  majesty  and  venerableness  of  his  name  ap- 
pear. When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is  aggravated,  the  Holy 
Ghost  takes  the  rise  from  this  attribute  (2  Kings  xix.  22).  "  Thou 
hast  Uft  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  even  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  f 
not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  &c.,  but  against  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  as  that  wherein  the  majesty  of  God  was  most  illustrioua    It 
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18  upon  this  account  he  is  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called  dark- 
ness ;  both  in  this  sense  are  opposed  to  one  another :  he  is  a  pure 
and  unmixed  light,  free  from  all  blemish  in  his  essence,  nature,  and 
operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it.  Proclus  calls  him,  the  undefiled  Go- 
vernor of  the  world.  *>  The  poetical  transformations  of  their  false 
gods,  and  the  extravagancies  committed  by  them,  was — in  the  ac- 
count of  the  wisest  of  them — ^an  imholy  thing  to  report  and  hear.* 
And  some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewith  he  was 
commonly  charged ;  that  he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  but 
those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities  the  people  worshipped,  which 
were  practices  unworthy  and  unbecoming  the  nature  of  God.^ 
Hence  they  asserted,  that  virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God,  and  a 
virtuous  man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God :  if  virtue  were  a  copy  from 
Ck)d,  a  greater  holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  original.  And  when 
some  of  them  were  at  a  loss  how  to  free  God  from  being  the  author 
of  sin  in  the  world,  they  ascribe  the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and  run 
into  an  absurd  opinion,  fancying  it  to  be  uncreated,  that  thereby  they 
might  exempt  God  from  all  mixture  of  evil ;  so  sacred  with  them 
was  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  Holy  God. 

2.  The  absurdest  heretics  have  owned  it.  The  Maniches  and 
Marchionites,  that  thought  evil  came  hj  necessity,  jet  would  salve 
God's  being  the  author  of  it,  by  assertmg  two  distmct  eternal  prin- 
ciples, one  the  original  of  evil,  as  God  was  the  fountain  of  good :  so 
rooted  was  the  notion  of  this  Divine  purity,  that  none  would  ever 
slander  goodness  itself  with  that  which  was  so  disparaging  to  it.^ 

8.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  without  it. 
Though  the  power  of  God  be  the  first  rational  conclusion,  drawn 
from  the  sight  of  his  works,  wisdom  the  next,  from  the  order  and 
connexion  of  his  works,  purity  must  result  from  the  beauty  of  his 
works :  that  God  cannot  be  deformed  by  evil,  who  hath  made  every 
thin^  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  notion  of  a  God  cannot  be  en- 
tertained without  separating  from  him  whatsoever  is  impure  and  be- 
spotting  both  in  his  essence  and  actions.  Though  we  conceive  him 
infinite  in  Majesty,  infinite  in  essence,  eternal  in  duration,  mighty  in 
power,  and  wise  and  immutable  in  his  counsels;  merciful  in  his 
proceediQgs  with  men,  and  whatsoever  other  perfections  may  dig- 
nify so  sovereign  a  Being,  yet  if  we  conceive  nim  destitute  of  this 
excellent  perfection,  and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  least  con- 
tagion of  evil,  we  make  him  but  an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all 
those  perfections  we  ascribed  to  him  before ;  we  rather  own  him  a 
devil  flian  a  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  be  God  and  to  be  dark- 
ness, or  to  have  one  mote  of  darkness  mixed  with  his  light.  It  is  a 
less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than  to  deny  the  purity  of  it; 
the  one  makes  him  no  god,  the  other  a  deformea,  unlovely,  and  a 
detestable  god.  Plutarch  said  not  amiss,  That  he  should  count  him- 
self less  injured  by  that  man,  that  should  deny  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him  that  should  afmn  that  there  was  such 

^  'AxpavTOf  iiyefiuv,  ^  ov&  uKOveiv  6aiov,    Amroon.  in  Flut  de  'Et  apud  Delphot, 

pu  89a.  k  GasseDd.  Tom.  I,  Phys.  §  l,lilx  4,  cap.  2,  p.  289. 
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a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched  fellow,  a  loose  and  vicious 
person.  It  is  a  less  wrong  to  God  to  discard  any  acknowledgments 
of  his  being,  and  to  count  him  nothing,  than  to  believe  him  to  exist, 
but  imagine  a  base  and  unholy  Deity  :  he  that  saith,  God  is  not  holy, 
speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  saith,  There  is  no  God  at  alL  liet 
these  two  things  be  considered. 

I.  If  any,  this  attribute  hath  an  excellency  above  his  other  perfec- 
tions. There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer,  because  of  our 
interest  in  them,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  us :  as  we  esteem  his 
goodness  before  his  power,  and  his  mercy  whereby  he^  relieves  us, 
before  his  justice  whereby  he  punisheth  us;  as  there  are  some  we 
more  delight  in,  because  of  the  goodness  we  receive  by  them ;  so  there 
are  some  that  God  delights  to  honor,  because  of  their  excellency. 

1.  None  is  sounded  out  so  loftilv,  with  such  solemnity,  and  so 
frequently  by  angels  that  stand  before  his  throne,  as  this.  Where 
do  you  find  any  other  attribute  trebled  in  the  praises  of  it,  as  this 
(Isa.  vi.  3^  ?  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  nis  glory ;"  and  (Rev.  iv.  8),  "  The  four  beasts  rest  not  day 
and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  &c.  His 
power  or  sovreignty,  as  Lord  of  hosts,  is  but  once  mentioned,  but 
with  a  temal  ifepetition  of  his  holiness.  Do  you  hear,  in  any  angeli- 
cal song,  any  other  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  thrice  repeated? 
Where  do  we  read  of  the  crying  out  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal ;  or, 
Faithful,  faithful,  faithful.  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ?  Whatsoever  other 
attribute  is  left  out,  this  God  would  have  to  fill  the  mouths  of  angels 
and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

2.  He  singles  it  out  to  swear  by  (Ps.  Lxxxix.  85) :  "  Once  have  I 
sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David :"  and  (Amos 
iv.  2),  "  The  Lord  will  swear  by  his  holiness :"  he  twice  swears  by 
his  holiness;  once  by  his  power  (Isa.  Ixii.  8) ;  once  by  all,  when  he 
swears  by  his  name  (Jer.  xliv.  26).  He  lays  here  nis  holiness  to 
pledge  for  the  assurance  of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  most  dear  to 
nim,  most  valued  by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  give  an  assur- 
ance  parallel  to  it  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redemption  which 
is  there  spoken  of:  he  that  swears,  swears  by  a  greater  than  himself; 
God  having  no  greater  than  himself  swears  by  himself:  and  swear- 
ing here  by  his  holiness,  seems  to  equal  that  single  one  to  all  his 
other  attributes,  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the  honor  of  it, 
than  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Since  I  have  not 
a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swear  bv,  than  that  of  my  holiness,  I 
lay  this  to  pawn  for  your  security,  ana  bind  myself  by  that  which  I 
will  never  part  with,  were  it  possible  for  nie  to  be  stripped  of  all  the 
rest.  It  is  a  tacit  imprecation  of  himself,  K I  lie  unto  David,  let  me 
never  be  counted  holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough  to  be  trusted  by 
angels  or  men.    This  attribute  he  makes  most  of. 

3.  It  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honor  of  the  crea- 
ture; sanctification  and  honor  are  linked  together  (1  Thess.  iv.  4); 
much  more  is  it  the  honor  of  God ;  it  is  the  image  of  God  in  the 
creature  (Eph.  iv.  24).  When  we  take  the  picture  of  a  man,  we 
draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the  face,  whicn  is  a  member  of  the 
greatest  excellency.   When  God  would  be  drawn  to  the  life,  as  much 
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as  can  be,  in  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  he  is  drawn  in  this  attribute, 
as  being  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of  God,  and  most  valuable 
with  him.  Power  is  his  hand  and  arm ;  omniscience,  his  eye;  mercy, 
his  bowels ;  eternity,  his  duration ;  his  holiness  is  his  beauty  (2  Chron. 
XX.  21); — "  should,  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness."  In  Ps.  xxvii.  4, 
David  desires  "  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  his 
holy  temple ;"  that  is,  the  holiness  of  God  manifested  in  his  hatred 
of  sin  in  the  daily  sacrifices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple 
(Isa.  xlvi.  11);  holy  and  beautiful  house  are  joined  together;  much 
more  the  beauty  of  God  that  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary.  This  renders  him 
lovely  to  all  his  innocent  creatures,  though  formidable  to  the  guilty 
ones.  A  heathen  philosopher  could  call  it  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
essence,  and  say,  that  God  was  not  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  life, 
as  by  an  excellency  of  virtue.'"  And  the  angels'  song  intimate  it  to 
be  his  glory  (Isa.  vi.  3);  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory;"  that 
is,  of  his  holiness  in  his  laws,  and  in  his  judgments  against  sin,  that 
being  the  attribute  applauded  by  them  before. 

4.  It  is  his  very  life.  So  it  is  called  (Eph.  iv.  18),  "  Alienated 
£rom  the  life  of  God,"  that  is,  from  the  holiness  of  God :  speaking  of 
the  opposite  to  it,  the  uncleanness  and  profaneness  of  the  Gentiles. 
We  are  only  alienated  from  that  which  we  are  bound  to  imitate;  but 
this  is  the  perfection  alway  set  oiit  as  the  pattern  of  our  actions, 
"  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  am  holy ;  no  other  is  proposed  as  our  copy ;  alien- 
ated from  that  purity  of  God,  which  is  as  much  as  his  life,  without 
which  he  could  not  live.  If  he  were  stripped  of  this,  he  would  be  a 
dead  God,  more  than  by  the  want  of  any  other  perfection.  His 
swearing  by  it  intimates  as  much ;  he  swears  often  by  his  own  life ; 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord :"  so  he  swears  by  his  holiness,  as  if  it 
were  his  life,  and  more  his  life  than  any  other.  Let  me  not  live,  or 
let  me  not  be  holy,  are  all  one  in  his  oath.  His  Deity  could  not 
outlive  the  life  of  his  purity. 

n.  As  it  seems  to  challenge  an  excellency  above  all  his  other  per- 
fections, so  it  is  the  glory  of  all  the  rest.  As  it  is  the  glory  of  the  God- 
head, so  it  is  the  glory  of  every  perfection  in  the  Godhead.  As  his 
power  is  the  strength  of  them,  so  his  holiness"  is  the  beauty  of  them. 
As  all  would  be  weak,  without  almightiness  to  back  them,  so  all 
would  be  uncomely  without  holiness  to  adorn  them.  Should  this  be 
sullied,  all  the  rest  would  lose  their  honor  and  their  comfortable 
efficacy:  as,  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  should  lose  its  light,  it 
would  lose  its  heat,  its  strength,  its  generative  and  quickening  virtue. 
As  sincerity  is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is  purity 
the  splendor  of  every  attribute  in  the  Godhead.  His  justice  is  a 
holy  Justice ;  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom ;  his  arm  of  power  a  holy 
arm  {Ps.  xcviii.  1) ;  his  truth  or  promise  a  holy  promise  (Ps.  cv.  42V 
Holy  and  true  go  hand  in  hand  (Rev.  vi.  10).  His  name,  whicn 
signifies  all  his  attributes  in  conjunction,  is  holy  (Ps.  ciii.  1);  yea, 
he  is  "  righteous  in  aU  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works"  (Ps.  cxlv. 
17):  it  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  the  source  of  all  his  punishments. 
If  every  attribute  of  the  Deity  were  a  distinct  member,  purity  would 
be  the  form,  the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate  them.     Without  it,  his 

■  Plutarch  Eugubin.  de  Pereiuii  FhiL  lib.  6,  cap.  6. 
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patience  would  be  an  indulgence  to  sin,  his  mercy  a  fondness,  his 
wrath  a  madness,  his  power  a  tyranny,  his  wisdom  an  unworthy 
subtilty.  It  is  this  gives  a  decorum  to  all.  His  mercy  is  not  ex- 
ercised without  it,  since  he  pardons  none  but  those  that  have  an 
interest,  by  union,  in  the  obedience  of  a  Mediator,  which  was  so 
delightful  to  his  infinite  purity.  EUs  justice,  which  guilty  man  is 
apt  to  tax  with  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  not  acted 
out  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.  In  acts  of  man's  vindictive  justice 
there  is  something  of  impurity,  perturbation,  passion,  some  mixture 
of  cruelty;  but  none  of  these  fall  upon  God  m  the  severest  acts  of 
wrath.  W  hen  God  appears  to  Ezetiel,  in  the  resemblance  of  fire, 
to  signify  his  anger  against  the  house  of  Judah  for  their  idolatry, 
"  from  ms  loins  downward"  there  was  "  the  appearance  of  fire ;"  but, 
from  the  loins  upward,  "  the  appearance  of  bnghtness,  as  the  color  of 
amber"  (Ezek.  viii.  2).  His  heart  is  clear  in  nis  most  terrible  acta 
of  vengeance ;  it  is  a  pure  flame,  wherewith  he  scorcheth  and  bums 
his  enemies :  he  is  holy  in  the  most  fiery  appearance.  This  attribute, 
therefore,  is  never  so  much  applauded,  as  when  his  sword  hath  been 
drawn,  and  he  hath  manifested  the  greatest  fieipeness  against  his  ene- 
mies. The  magnificent  and  triumphant  expression  of  it  in  the  text, 
follows  just  upon  God's  miraculous  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Egyptian 
army:  "The  sea  covered  them;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters :"  then  it  follows,  **  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  glonous 
in  holiness?"  And  when  it  was  so  celebrated  by  the  seraphims  (Isa. 
vi.  8),  it  was  when  the  "  posts  moved,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke"  (ver.  4\  which  are  signs  of  anger  (Ps.  xviii.  7,  8).  And 
when  he  was  aoout  to  send  Isaiah  upon  a  message  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  judgments,  that  he  would  make  the  "  heart  of  that  people 
fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut ;  waste  their  cities  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  their  houses  without  man,  and  make  the  land 
desolate"  (ver.  9-12) :  and  the  angels  which  here  applaud  him  for 
his  holiness,  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  and  here  called  sera- 
phims, from  burning  or  fiery  spirits,  as  being  the  ministers  of  his 
wrath.  His  justice  is  part  of  his  holiness,  wnereby  hd"  doth  reduce 
into  order  those  things  that  are  out  of  order.  When  he  is  consuming 
men  by  his  fury,  he  doth  not  diminish,  but  manifest  purity  (Zeph. 
iii.  5) ;  "  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  he  will  do  no  iniquity." 
Every  action  of  his  is  free  from  all  tincture  of  evil.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated with  praise,  by  the  four  beasts  about  his  throne,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  a  covenant  garb  with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with 
thunderings  and  lightnings  shot  against  his  enemies  (Rev.  iv.  8, 
compared  with  ver.  3,  6),  to  show  that  all  his  acts  of  mercy,  as  well 
as  justice,  are  clear  from  any  stain.  This  is  the  crown  of  all  his 
attributes,  the  life  of  all  his  aecrees,  the  brightness  of  all  his  actions: 
nothing  is  decreed  by  him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is 
worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  becoming  the  honor,  of  this  attribute. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  attribute,  observe,  L  The  nature 
of  this  holiness.  IL  The  demonstration  of  it  HL  The  purity  of 
his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin.    IV.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  The  nature  of  Divine  holiness  in  general.  The  holiness  of  God 
negatively^  is  a  perfect  and  unpolluted  freedom  from  all  eviL    As  we 
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call  gold  pure  that  is  not  embased  by  any  dross,  and  that  garment 
dean  that  is  free  from  any  spot,  so  the  nature  of  God  is  estranged 
from  all  shadow  of  evil,  all  imaginable  contagion.  Positively,  It  is 
the  rectitude  or  integrity  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  that  conformity  of 
it^  in  affection  and  action,  to  the  Divine  will,  as  to  his  eternal  law, 
whereby  he  works  with  a  becomingness  to  his  own  excellency,  and 
whereby  he  hath  a  delight  and  complacency  in  everything  agreeable 
to  his  will,  and  an  abhorrency  of  everything  contrary  thereunto. 
As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  understanding,  so  there  is  no  spot  in 
his  will :  as  his  mind  is  possessed  with  all  truth,  so  there  is  no  aevia- 
tion  in  his  will  from  it.  He  loves  all  truth  and  goodness ;  he  hates 
all  falsity  and  evil.  In  regard  of  his  righteousness,  he  loves  right- 
eousness (Ps.  xi.  7);  "  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,"  and 
"  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness"  (Ps.  v.  4).  He  values  purity  in 
his  creatures,  and  detests  all  impurity,  whether  inward  or  outward. 
We  may,  indeed,  distinguish  the  holiness  of  God  from  his  righteous- 
ness in  our  conceptions :  holiness  is  a  perfection  absolutely  considered 
in  the  nature  of  God;  righteousness,  a  perfection,  as  referred  to 
others,  in  his  actions  towards  them  and  upon  them.** 

In  particular  J  this  property  of  the  Divine  nature  is,  1.  An  essential 
and  necessary  perfection :  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  holy.  It 
is  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature :  his  holiness  is  as  necessary  as  his 
being ;  as  necessary  as  his  omniscience :  as  he  cannot  but  know  what 
is  right,  so  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  just.  His  understanding  is  not 
as  created  understanding,  capable  of  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge; 
so  his  will  is  not  as  created  wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness,  as  well 
as  righteousness.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  contrariety  in 
the  Divine  nature,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do  what  is  wrong; 
if  so,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  blessedness,  he  would  not 
be  a  God  alway  blessed,  "  blessed  forever,"  as  he  is  (Rom.  ix.  5). 
He  is  as  necessarily  holy,  as  he  is  necessarily  God ;  as  necessarily 
without  sin,  as  without  change.  As  he  was  God  from  eternity,  so  he 
was  holy  jfrom  eternity.  He  was  gracious,  merciful,  just  in  his  own 
nature,  and  also  holy;  though  no  creature  had  been  framed  by  him 
to  exercise  his  grace,  mercy,  justice,  or  holiness  upon.®  If  God 
had  not  created  a  world,  he  had,  in  his  own  nature,  been  Almighty, 
and  able  to  create  a  world.  If  there  never  had  been  anything  but 
himself  yet  he  had  been  omniscient,  knowing  everything  that  was 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  infinite  power ;  so  he  was  pure 
in  his  own  nature,  though  he  never  had  brought  forth  any  rational 
creature  whereby  to  manifest  this  purity.  These  perfections  are  so 
necessary,  that  the  nature  of  God  could  not  subsist  without  them. 
And  the  acts  of  those,  ad  intra^  or  within  himself,  are  necessary;  for 
being  omniscient  in  nature,  there  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  own  nature.  Being  infinitely  holy,  an  act  of  honness 
in  infinitely  loving  himself,  must  necessarily  flow  from  this  perfec- 
tion.? As  the  Divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect,  so  it  cannot  be 
wanting  to  render  the  highest  love  to  itself,  to  its  goodness,  to  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  due  to  him.    Indeed,  the  acts  of  those,  ad 

•  Martin,  de  Deo,  p.  86.  •  Turretin.  de  Satbiact  p.  28« 
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extra,  are  not  necessary,  but  upon  a  condition.  To  love  righteous- 
ness, without  himself  or  to  detect  sin,  or  inflict  punishment  for  the 
committing  of  it,  could  not  have  been,  had  there  been  no  righteoui 
creature  for  him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  loathe,  and 
to  exercise  his  justice  upon,  as  the  object  of  punishment  Some 
attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acts  of  them  necessary; 
as  it  is  at  God's  liberty,  whether  he  will  create  a  rational  creature, 
or  no ;  but  when  he  decrees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  neces- 
sary, from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  make  them  righteous.  It 
is  at  God's  liberty  whether  he  will  speak  to  man,  or  no ;  but  if  he 
doth,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  speak  that  which  is  false,  because 
of  his  infinite  perfection  of  veracity.  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he 
will  permit  a  creature  to  sin ;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that  goes  cross  to  his 
righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his  will,  for 
then  he  might  be  unholy  as  well  as  holy;  ne  might  love  iniquity 
and  hate  righteousness ;  he  might  then  command  that  which  is  good, 
and  afterwards  command  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy;  for  what 
is  only  an  act  of  his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  indiffer- 
ent to  him.  As  the  positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  the 
forbidden  finit,  was  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  he  might  have  riven  him 
liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But 
what  IS  moral  and  good  in  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily  willed  by  God, 
and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the  transcendent  eminency 
of  his  nature,  and  righteousness  of  his  will.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  command  his  creature  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense  with  a 
creature  for  not  loving  him, — ^for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thing 
intrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the  very  spirit  of  all  wick- 
edness, which  consists  in  the  hating  God, — ^yet,  though  God  be  thus 
necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a  bare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the 
sun  shines,  or  the  fire  burns ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled 
thereunto,  but  inclined  from  the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own 
nature  and  will ;  so  as  by  no  means  he  can  be  unholy,  because  he 
will  not  be  unholy;  it  is  against  his  nature  to  be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  absolutely  holy ;  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  nature ;  as 
there  is  none  good  but  God,  so  none  holy  but  God.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  essentially  holy,  because  mutable ;  holiness  is  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  but  a  quality  and  accident  in  a  creature.  God  is  in- 
finitely holy,  creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from  himself,  crea- 
tures are  holy  by  derivation  from  him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but 
holiness ;  holiness  in  the  highest  degree,  is  his  sole  prerogative.  As 
the  highest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven  of  heavens,  because  it  em- 
braceth  in  its  circle  all  the  heavens,  and  contains  the  magnitude  of 
them,  and  hath  a  greater  vastness  above  all  that  it  encloseth,  so  is 
God  the  Holy  of  holies ;  he  contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put 
together,  ana  infinitely  more.  As  all  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and 
power  of  the  creatures  if  compared  with  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and 
power  of  God,  is  but  folly,  vileness,  and  weakness ;  so  the  highest 
created  purity,  if  set  in  parallel  with  God,  is  but  impurity  and  un- 
cleanness  (Bev.  xv.  4) :  ^'  Thou  only  art  holy."    It  is  like  the  light 
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of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  (Job  xiii.  15) ;  "  The  heavens  are 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly"  (Job 
iv.  18).  Though  God  hath  crowned  the  angels  with  an  unspotted 
sanctity,  and  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of  glory,  yet,  as  illustrious 
as  they  are,  tney  have  an  unworthiness  in  their  own  nature  to  ap- 
pear before  the  throne  of  so  holy  a  God ;  their  holiness  grows  dim 
and  pale  in  his  presence.  It  is  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that  Divine 
purity,  whose  light  is  so  glorious,  that  it  makes  them  cover  their 
races  out  of  weakness  to  behold  it,  and  cover  their  feet  out  of  shame 
in  themselves.  They  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  because,  though  they 
love  God  (which  is  a  principle  of  holiness)  as  much  as  they  can, 
yjet,  not  so  much  as  he  deserves ;  they  love  him  with  the  intensest 
d^ree,  according  to  their  power ;  but  not  with  the  intensest  degree, 
according  to  his  own  amiableness ;  for  they  cannot  infinitely  love 
God,  unless  they  were  as  infinite  as  God,  and  had  an  understanding 
of  his  perfections  equal  with  himself,  and  as  immense  as  his  own 
knowledge.  God,  having  an  infinite  knowledge  of  himself,  can  only 
have  an  infinite  love  to  himself,  and,  consequently,  an  infinite  holi- 
ness without  any  defect ;  because  he  loves  himself  according  to  the 
vastness  of  his  own  amiableness,  which  no  finite  being  can.  There- 
fore, though  the  angels  be  exempt  from  corruption  and  soil,  they 
cannot  enter  into  comparison  with  the  purity  of  God,  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  dimness  in  themselves.  Besides,  he  charges 
them  wim  folly,  and  puts  no  trust  in  them  ;  because  they  have  the 
power  of  sinning,  though  not  the  act  of  sinning;  they  have  a  pos- 
sible folly  in  their  own  nature  to  be  charged  with.  Holiness  is  a 
auality  separable  from  them,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  God.  Had 
tney  not  at  first  a  mutability  in  their  nature,  none  of  them  could 
have  sinned,  there  had  been  no  devils ;  but  because  some  of  them 
sinned,  the  rest  might  have  sinned.  And  though  the  standing 
angels  shall  never  be  changed,  yet  they  are  still  changeable  in  their 
own  nature,  and  their  standing  is  due  to  grace,  not  to  nature ;  and 
though  they  shall  be  for  ever  preserved,  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever 
can  be,  immutable  by  nature,  for  then  they  should  stand  upon  the 
same  bottom  with  God  himself;  but  they  are  supported  by  grace 
against  that  changeableness  of  nature  which  is  essential  to  a  crea- 
ture; the  Creator  only  hath  immortality,  that  is,  immutability 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16).  It  is  as  certain  a  truth,  that  no  creature  can  be 
naturally  immutable  and  impeccable,  as  that  God  cannot  create  any 
anything  actually  polluted  and  imperfect.  It  is  as  possible  that 
the  highest  creature  may  sin,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  anni- 
hilatea;  it  may  become  not  holy,  as  it  may  become  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  notning.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  may  be  reduced 
into  nothing,  as  well  as  his  substance;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
Creator  cannot  be  diminished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed  f  James  i. 
17) :  "  He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  It  is  as  impossible  his  holiness  should  be 
blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  extinguished :  for  whatsoever 
creature  hath  essentially  such  or  such  qualities,  cannot  be  stripped 
of  them,  without  beinff  turned  out  of  its  essence.  As  a  man  is  es- 
sentially rational ;  and  if  he  ceaseth  to  be  rational,  he  ceaseth  to  be 
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man.  The  sun  is  essentially  luminous;  if  it  should  become  dark  in 
its  own  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  sun.  In  regard  to  this  abso- 
lute and  only  holiness  of  God,  it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphims 
(Isa.  vi.  3).  The  three-fold  repetition  of  a  word  notes  the  certainty 
or  absoluteness  of  the  thing,  or  the  irreversibleness  of  the  resolve ; 
as  (Ezek.  xxi.  27),  "  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  notes  the 
certainty  of  the  judgment;  also,  (Kev.  viii.  8),  "Woe,  woe,  woe;" 
three  times  repeated,  signifies  the  same.  The  holiness  of  Gk)d  is  so 
absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in 
creatures,  than  his  omnipotence,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  create 
a  world ;  or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  may  be  capable  of  know- 
ing all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows  himself. 

8.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil  done 
by  another,  but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it ;  it  would  not  else  be  a 

florious  holiness  (Ps.  v.  3).  **  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness." 
[e  doth  not  only  love  that  which  is  just,  but  abhor,  with  aperfect 
hatred,  all  things  contrary  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Holiness 
can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit  it :  to  be  delighted 
with  the  evil  in  another^s  act,  contracts  a  guilt,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  for  approbation  of  a  thing  is  a  consent  to  it.  Some- 
times the  approbation  of  an  evil  in  another  is  a  more  grievous 
crime  than  the  act  itself,  as  appears  in  Eom.  i.  32,  who  knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  "not  only"  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  it ;"  where  the  "  not  only"  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt 
to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Every  sin.is  aggravated  by  the  delight  in  it ; 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  evil  of  another's  action,  shows  a  more  ardent 
affection  and  love  to  sin,  than  the  committer  himself  may  have.  This, 
therefore,  can  as  little  fall  upon  God,  as  to  do  an  evil  act  himself ;  yet, 
as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with  the  consequences  of  another's  sin, 
as  it  may  occasion  some  public  good,  or  private  good  to  the  guilty 
person,  as  sometimes  it  may  be  an  occasion  of  his  repentance,  when 
the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  occasions  a  self- 
reflection  for  that,  and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
dignation against  them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them ;  so  God  is 
pleased  with  those  good  things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth 
upon  the  occasion  of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot 
approve  of  the  evil,  whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth  his  own 
glory,  and  his  creature's  good.  His  pleasure  is  not  in  the  sinful  act 
of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own  goodness  and  skill,  tum- 
inff  it  to  another  end  than  what  the  creature  aimed  at. 

(1.)  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the  Deity, 
therefore  necessary.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot 
but  hate  it  (Hab.  i.  13) :  "  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity :"  he  is  more  opposite  to  it  than 
light  to  darkness,  and,  therefore,  it  can  expect  no  countenance  from 
him.  A  love  of  holiness  cannot  be  without  a  hatred  of  everything 
that  id  contrary  to  it.  As  God  necessarily  loves  himself,  so  he  must 
necessarily  hate  everything  that  is  against  himself:  and  as  he  loves 
himself  for  his  own  excellency  and  holiness,  he  must  necessarily  de- 
test whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  because  of  the  evil  of 
it    Since  he  is  infimtely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  goodness,  as  it  is 
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a  resemblanoe  to  Iiimsel^  and  cannot  but  abhor  unrigliteoiisness,  as  be- 
ing most  distant  firom  him,  and  contrary  to  him.  If  he  have  any 
esteem  for  his  own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  an  implacable 
aversion  to  all  that  is  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  destroy  hiin,  and  is  a  point  directed,  not  only  against  his 
lory,  but  against  his  life.  K  ne  did  not  hate  it,  he  would  hate 
imself :  for  since  righteousness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would  de&ce 
his  image ;  if  he  did  not  love  his  image,  and  loathe  what  is  against 
his  image,  he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an  enemy  to  his 
own  nature.  Nay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  holy,  it  were  possibly  then  for  him  to  deny 
himself,  and  will  that  he  were  no  God,  which  is  a  palpable  contra- 1 
diction.q  Yet  this  necessity  in  God  of  hating  sin,  is  not  a  brutish 
necessity,  such  as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, not  of  choice,  what  is  prejudicial  to  them ;  but  most  free,  as 
well  as  necessary,  arising  from  an  infinite  knowledge  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  his 
own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  works. 

(2.)  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than  their 
glory.  As  he  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  know  himself, 
so  he  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  knows  what  is  contrary  to 
himself,  and,  as  according  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  is  his  love  to  himself  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge, 
and  therefore  inexpressible  and  imconceivable  by  us :  so,  from  the 
perfection  of  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely 
above  what  any  creature  can  have,  doth  arise  a  displeasure  against 
it  suitable  to  that  knowledge.  In  creatures  the  degrees  of  affection 
to,  or  aversion  from  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their  ap- 
prehensions of  the  good  or  evil  in  them.  God  knows  not  only  the 
workers  of  wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  works  (Job  xi 
11),  for  "  he  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also."  The  ve- 
hemency  of  this  hatred  is  expressed  variously  in  Scripture;  he 
loathes  it  so,  that  he  is  impatient  of  beholding  it ;  the  very  sight  of  it 
affects  him  with  detestation  (Hab.  i.  13) ;  he  hates  the  first  spark  of 
it  in  the  imagination  (Zcch.  viii.  17) ;  with  what  variety  of  expres- 
sions doth  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted  services  (Amos 
V.  21,  22);  "I  hate,  I  detest,  I  despise,  I  will  not  smell,  I  will  not 
legaid ;  take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear !" 
So,  (Isa.  i.  14),  "  My  soul  hates,  they  are  a  trouble  to  me,  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  It  is  the  abommable  thing  that  he  hates  (Jer. 
xliv.  4) ;  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  83). 
He  abhors  it  so,  that  his  hatred  redounds  upon  the  person  that  com- 
mits it.  (Ps.  V.  5),  "  He  hates  all  workers  of  iniquity."  Sin  is  the 
only  primary  object  of  his  displeasure  :  he  is  not  displeased  with  the 
nature  of  jnan  as  man,  for  that  was  derived  from  him ;  but  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from  the  sinner  himself.  When  a 
man  hath  but  one  object  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is 
utronger  than  when  diverted  to  many  objects :  a  mighty  torrent, 
when  diverted  into  many  streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in 
a  full  body  upon  one  place  only.     The  infinite  anger  and  hatred  of 

1  Turretiu.  de  Satis&iot  pp.  35,  36. 
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God,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no  other  object, 
against  which  he  directs  the  mighty  force  of  it,  but  only  unright 
eousness.  He  hates  no  person  for  all  the  penal  evils  upon  hun,  though 
they  were  more  by  ten  thousand  times  than  Job  was  struck  with, 
but  only  for  his  sin.  Again,  sin  being  only  evil,  and  an  unmixed 
evil,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  abate  the  detestation  of  God,  or 
balance  his  hatred  of  it ;  there  is  not  the  least  grain  of  goodness  in 
it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  affection  to  any  part  of  it  This  ha- 
tred cannot  but  be  intense ;  for  as  the  more  any  creature  is  sancti- 
fied, the  more  is  he  advanced  in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  is 
contrary  to  holiness ;  therefore,  God  being  the  highest,  most  absolute 
and  infinite  holiness,  doth  infinitely,  and  thererore  intensely,  hate 
unholiness;  beino:  infinitely  righteous,  doth  infinitely  abhor  un- 
righteousness ;  bemg  infinitely  true,  doth  infinitely  abhor  falsity,  as 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  deiormed  evil.  As  it  is  from  the  right- 
eousness of  his  nature  that  he  hath  a  content  and  satisfau^tion  in 
righteousness  (Ps.  xi.  7),  "The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous- 
ness ;"  so  it  is  from  the  same  righteousness  of  his  nature,  that  he  de- 
tests whatsoever  is  morally  evil :  as  his  nature  therefore  is  infinite, 
so  must  his  abhorrence  be. 

(3.)  Therefore  universally,  because  necessarily  and  intensely.  He 
doth  not  hate  it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loathes  it 
wherever' he  finds  it ;  not  one  worker  of  iniquitv  is  exempt  fix)m  it 
(Ps.  V.  5) :  "  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity."  For  it  is  not 
sin,  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or  little ;  but  sin,  as  sin  is 
the  object  of  his  hatred ;  and,  therefore,  let  the  person  be  never  so 
great,  and  have  particular  characters  of  his  image  upon  him,  it  se- 
cures him  not  from  God's  hatred  of  any  evil  action  he  shall  commit 
He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of  his  glory  (Exod.  xx.  5) ;  a  metaphor, 
taken  from  jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery 
in  their  wives,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law. 
Every  act  of  sin  is  a  spiritual  adultery,  denying  God  to  be  the  chief 

SK)d,  and  giving  that  prerogative  by  that  act  to  some  vile  thing, 
e  loves  it  no  more  in  his  own  people  than  he  doth  in  his  enemies ; 
he  firees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the  testimony  of  his  loathing  their 
crimes :  whosoever  sows  iniquity,  shall  reap  affliction.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  affected  their  dross,  if  he  did  not  refine  them,  and 
loved  their  filth,  if  he  did  not  cleanse  them  ;  because  of  his  detesta- 
tion of  their  sin,  he  will  not  spare  them  from  the  furnace,  though 
because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will  exempt  them  firom 
Tophet  How  did  the  sword  ever  and  anon  drop  down  upon  David's 
farnily,  after  his  unworthy  dealing  in  Uriah's  case,  and  cut  off  ever 
and  anon  some  of  the  branches  of  it  ?  He  doth  sometimes  punish 
it  more  severely  in  this  life  in  his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Upon 
Jonah's  disobedience  a  storm  pursues  him,  and  a  whale  devours  him, 
while  the  profane  world  lived  in  their  lusts  without  control.  Moses, 
for  one  act  of  unbelief,  is  excluded  from  Canaan,  when  greater  sin- 
ners attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punishment,  but  a„ 
vengeance  he  takes  on  their  inventions  (Ps.  xcix,  8),  to  manifest  that 
he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  because  the  worst  persons  commit  it 
Perhaps,  had  a  profane  man  touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had 
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not  SO  suddenly  reached  him ;  but  when  Uzzah,  a  man  zealous  for 
him,  as  may  be  supposed  by  his  care  for  the  support  of  the  tottering 
ark,  would  step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes  him  down  for  his  dis- 
obedient action,  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which  he  would  indirectly 
(as  not  being  a  Levite)  sustain  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  Nor  did  our  Saviour 
so  sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them  as  he 
did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  contrary  to  that 
wherein  was  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  holiness,  viz. 
the  death  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  He  calls  him  Satan,  a  name 
sharper  than  the  title  of  the  devil's  children  wherewith  he  marked 
the  Pharisees,  and  given  (besides  him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made 
a  profession  of  love  to  him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  disciples.  A  gardener  hates  a  weed  the  more  for  being 
in  the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers.  God's  hatred  is  univer- 
sally fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as  much  in  those  whose  per- 
sons shall  not  fall  under  his  eternal  anger,  as  being  secured  in  the 
arms  of  a  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and  the  filth 
shall  be  totally  washed  away :  though  he  hates  their  sin,  and  cannot 
but  hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being  united  as  members 
to  the  Mediator  and  mystical  Head.  A  man  may  love  a  gangrened 
member,  because  it  is  a  member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  member  of  a 
dear  relation,  but  he  loathes  the  gangrene  in  it  more  than  in  those 
wherein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned.  Though  God's  hatred  of  be- 
lievers' persons  is  removed  by  faith  in  the  satisfactory  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  yet  his  antipathy  agamst  sin  was  not  taken  away  by  that 
blood ;  nay,  it  was  impossible  it  should.  It  was  never  designed,  nor 
had  it  any  capacity  to  alter  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  but  to 
manifest  the  unspottedness  of  his  will,  and  his  eternal  aversion  to 
anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  Being,  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  laws. 

(4.)  Perpetually:  this  must  necessarily  follow  upon  the  others. 
He  can  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity  than  he  can  cease  to  love 
holiness :  if  he  should  in  the  least  instant  approve  of  anything  that 
is  filthy,  in  that  moment  he  would  disapprove  of  his  own  nature  and 
being ;  there  would  be  an  interruption  in  his  love  of  himself,  which 
is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  How  can  he  love  any  sin  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature,  but  for  one  moment,  without  hating  his  own  na- 
ture, which  is  essentially  contrary  to  sin  ?  Two  contraries  cannot  be 
loved  at  the  same  time ;  God  must  first  begin  to  hate  himself  before 
he  can  approve  of  any  evil  which  is  directly  opposite  to  himself. 
We,  indeed,  are  changed  with  a  temptation,  sometimes  bear  an  affec- 
tion to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indignation  against  it ;  but  God 
is  always  the  same  without  any  shadow  of  change,  and  "  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day"  (rs.  vii.  11),  that  is,  uninterruptedly  in 
the  nature  of  his  anger,  though  not  in  the  effects  of  it.  God  indeed 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  never  to  the  sin ;  for  then  he 
should  renounce  himself,  deny  his  own  essence  and  his  own  divinity, 
if  his  inclinations  to  the  love  of  goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evil, 
could  be  changed,  if  he  suffered  the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  en- 
couri^ed  the  practice  of  the  other. 

4.  God  is  80  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others. 
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Not  that  lie  owes  anything  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  unspeakable 
holiness  of  his  nature,  whence  affections  to  all  things  that  bear  a  re- 
semblance of  him  do  flow ;  as  light  shoots  out  from  the  sun,  or  any 
glittering  body :  it  is  essential  to  the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  na- 
ture to  love  righteousness  wherever  he  beholds  it  (Ps.  xi.  7) :  "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness."  He  cannot,  because  of  his  na- 
ture, but  love  that  which  bears  some  agreement  with  his  nature,  that 
which  is  the  curious  draught  of  his  own  wisdom  and  purity :  he  can- 
not  but  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself:  he  would  not  have  a 
holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature :  his  own 
nature  would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  not  affect  everything  that 
had  a  stamp  of  his  own  nature  upon  it.  There  was  indeed  nothing 
without  God,  that  could  invite  nim  to  manifest  such  goodness  to 
man,  as  he  did  in  creation :  but  after  he  had  stamped  that  rational 
nature  with  a  righteousness  convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  he  should  ardently  love  that  impression  of  himself;  because  he 
loves  his  own  Deity,  and  consequently  all  things  which  are  any  sparks 
and  images  of  it :  and  were  the  devils  capable  of  an  act  of  righteous- 
ness, the  holiness  of  his  nature  would  incline  him  to  love  it,  even  in 
those  dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  positively  will  or  encourage  sin 
in  any.  How  can  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that  which  he  can- 
not in  the  least  approve  of,  or  look  upon  without  loathing,  not  only 
the  crime,  but  the  criminal  ?  Light  may  sooner  be  the  cause  of 
darkness  than  holiness  itself  be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  absolutely 
contrary  to  it :  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  he  that  is  the  Fountain  of 

food  should  be  the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the  same  fountain  should 
ubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter  streams,  salt  and  fresh  (James  iiL 
11) ;  since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man  acknowledges  God  for  its  au- 
thor, it  follows  that  men  are  evil  by  their  own  fault.  There  is  no 
need  for  men  to  be  incited  to  that  to  which  the  corruption  of  their 
own  nature  doth  so  powerfully  bend  them.  Water  hath  a  forcible 
principle  in  its  own  nature  to  carry  it  downward ;  it  needs  no  force 
to  hasten  the  motion :  "  God  tempts  no  man,  but  every  man  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust"  (James  i.  13,  14).  AH  the  preparations  for 
fflory  are  from  God  (Rom.  ix.  23) ;  but  men  are  said  to  "  be  fitted  to 
destruction"  (ver.  22) ;  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit  them ;  they,  by 
their  iniquities,  fit  themselves  for  ruin,  and  he,  by  his  long-suffering, 
keeps  the  destruction  from  them  for  awhile. 

(1.)  God  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.  As  all  virtue  is 
summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  so  all  iniquity  is  summed  up  in  an  en- 
mitv  to  God  :  every  wicked  work  declares  a  man  an  enemy  to  Grod 
(Col.  i.  21) :  "  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works."  If  he  could 
command  his  creature  anything  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature 
to  himself,  he  would  then  implicitly  command  the  hatred  of  himself 
and  he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  a  hater  of  himself :  he  that  com- 
mands another  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any 
love  to  his  own  life.  God  can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore  can- 
not command  anything  that  is  hateful  to  him  and  tends  to  a  hating 
of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  further  from  him ;  in  that  very  mo- 
ment that  God  should  command  such  a  thing,  he  would  cease  to  be 
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good.  What  can  be  more  absurd  to  imagine,  than  that  Infinite 
Goodness  should  enjoin  a  thing  contrary  to  itself,  and  contrary  to 
the  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  anything  that 
bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  or  a  deflouring  and 
disparaging  his  works  ?  God  cannot  but  love  himself,  and  his  own 
goodness ;  he  were  not  otherwise  good ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  order 
the  creature  to  do  anything  opposite  to  this  goodness,  or  anything 
hurtful  to  the  creature  itseu,  as  unrighteousness  is. 

(2.)  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  us.  It  is  as  much 
against  his  nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin  as  it  is  to  command  it : 
as  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  should  love  himself,  and  therefore  im- 
possible to  enjoin  anything  that  tends  to  a  hatred  of  himself;  by  the 
same  reason  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  should  infuse  such  a  principle 
in  the  heart,  that  might  carry  a  man  out  to  any  act  of  enmity  against 
him.  To  enjoin  one  thing,  and  incline  to  another,  would  be  an  ar- 
gument of  such  insincerity,  unfaithfulness,  contradiction  to  itself 
that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Divine 
nature  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  who  is  a  "  God  without  iniquity,"  because 
"a  God  of  truth"  and  sincerity,  "just  and  right  is  he."  To  bestow 
excellent  faculties  upon  man  in  creation,  and  incline  him,  by  a  sud- 
den impulsion,  to  things  contrary  to  the  true  end  of  him,  and  induce 
an  inevitable  ruin  upon  that  work  which  he  had  composed  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced  good  with  so  much  de- 
light and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God  bears  to 
the  creature  of  his  own  framing :  to  incline  his  will  to  that  which 
would  render  him  the  object  of  his  hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice, 
and  sink  him  into  deplorable  misery,  it  is  most  absurd,  and  imchris- 
tian-like  to  imagine. 

(8.)  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  cannot  be 
committed  by  force ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  voluntary ; 
voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an 
immediate  act  of  the  will,  or  volimtary  by  a  general  or  natural  incli- 
nation of  the  will.  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  is  violenced, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  that  act ;  it  is 
indeed  not  an  act,  but  a  passion ;  a  man  that  is  forced  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force :  but  what  necessity  can  there 
be  upon  man  from  God,  since  he  hath  implanted  such  a  principle  in 
him,  that  he  cannot  desire  anything  but  what  is  good,  either  really 
or  apparently ;  and  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
for  6od  hath  endowed  him  with  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of 
will  to  choose  upon  that  judgment.  And  though  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  God  hath  an  absolute  sovereign  dominion  over  his 
creature,  without  any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  a  "  potter  doth  with  his 
vessel"  (Rom.  ix.  21) ;  according  as  the  church  speaks  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8), 
"  We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of 
thy  hand ;"  yet  he  cannot  pollute  any  undefiled  creature  by  virtue 
of  that  sovereign  power,  which  he  hath  to  do  what  he  will  with  it ; 
because  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  foimdation  and  riffht 
of  his  dominion,  which  consists  in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  his 
immense  wisdom,  and  imspottcd  purity ;  if  God  should  therefore  do 
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any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  the  right  of  his  dominion  by  blot- 
ting out  that  nature  which  renders  him  fit  for  that  dominion,  and  the 
exercise  of  itj  Any  dominion  which  is  exercised  without  the  rules 
of  ffoodness,  is  not  a  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable  tyranny. 
God  would  cease  to  be  a  rightful  Sovereign  if  he  ceased  to  be  good ; 
and  he  would  cease  to  be  good,  if  he  did  command,  necessitate,  or  by 
any  positive  operation,  incline  inwardly  the  heart  of  a  creature  di- 
rectly to  that  which  were  morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  the  eminency 
of  his  own  nature.  But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  this,  let 
us  trace  man  in  his  first  fall,  whereoy  he  subjected  himself  and  all 
his  posterity  to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of  God;  we  shall 
fina  no  footsteps,  either  of  precept,  outward  force,  or  inward  impul- 
sion." The  plain  story  of  man's  apostasy  dischargeth  God  from  any 
interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and  excuseth  him  from 
any  appearance  of  suspicion,  when  he  showed  him  the  tree  he  had 
reserved,  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  and  forbad  him  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  it ;  he  backed  the  prohibition  with  the  threatening  the  great- 
est evil,  viz.  death ;  which  could  be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less 
than  the  loss  of  all  his  happiness ;  and  in  that  couched  an  assurance 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not,  rebelliously,  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  take  and  "  eat  of  the  fruit"  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17).  It  is  true 
God  had  given  that  fruit  an  excellency,  "  a  goodness  for  food,  and  a 
pleasantness  to  the  eye"  (Gen.  iii.  6).  He  had  given  man  an  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  was  capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant  a  fruit ;  but  God 
had,  by  creation,  arranged  it  under  the  command  of  reason,  if  man 
would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience;  he  had  fixed  a  severe 
threatening  to  bar  the  unlawful  excursions  of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him 
a  multitude  of  other  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  given  him  liberty 
enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  all,  except  this  only.  Could  there 
be  anything  more  obliging  to  man,  to  let  God  have  his  reserve  of 
that  one  tree,  than  the  grant  of  all  the  rest ;  and  more  deterring  from 
any  disobedient  attempt  than  so  strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so 
dreadful  a  penalty  ?  God  did  not  solicit  him  to  rebel  against  him ; 
a  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  command  against  it,  were  inconsistent 
The  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  permitted  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were, 
a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.  There  could  be  no  necessity 
upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  entertain  the  suggestions  of  the  serpent ; 
he  had  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready  for  all  the 
devil's  arguments,  had  they  been  multiplied  to  more  than  they  were ; 
the  opposmg  the  order  of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
all  the  devirs  plausible  reasonings ;  that  Creator,  who  hath  given  me 
nay  being,  hath  ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it  Though  the  pleasure 
of  the  fruit  might  allure  him,  yet  the  force  of  his  reason  might  have 
quelled  the  liquorishness  of  his  sense ;  the  perpetual  thinking  of,  and 
sounding  out,  the  command  of  God,  had  silenced  both  Satan  and  his 
own  appetite ;  had  disarmed  the  tempter,  and  preserved  his  sensitive 
part  in  its  due  subjection.  What  inclination  can  we  suppose  there 
could  be  from  the  Creator,  when,  upon  the  very  first  oner  of  the 
temptation.  Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  prohibition  and  threat- 
ening of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a  higner  peg  than  we  find  Grod  had 
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delivered  it  in?  For  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  it  is,  "  You  shall  not  eat  of  it;" 
but  she  adds  (Gen.  iii.  8),  "  Neither  shall  you  touch  it ;"  which  was 
a  remark  that  might  have  had  more  influence  to  restrain  her.  Had 
our  first  parents  kept  this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and 
thoughts,  that  God  had  forbidden  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the 
firuit,  and  that  he  was  true  to  execute  the  threatening  he  had  uttered, 
of  which  truth  of  God  they  could  not  but  have  a  natural  notion,  with 
what  ease  might  they  have  withstood  the  devil's  attack,  and  defeated 
his  design  1  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them,  to  have  kept  their 
understandings  by  the  force  of  such  a  thought,  from  entertaining  any 
contrary  imagination.  There  is  no  grouna  for  any  jealousy  of  anjr 
encouragements,  inward  impulsions,  or  necessity  from  God  in  this 
affair.  A  discharge  of  God  from  this  first  sin  will  easily  induce  a 
freedom  of  him  from  all  other  sins  which  follow  upon  it.  God  doth 
not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin.  How  can  he  excite 
to  that  which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How 
can  he  be  a  righteous  Judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for«  a 
crime  acted  by  a  secret  inspiration  from  himself?  Iniquity  would 
deserve  no  reproof  from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively  the 
author  of  it.  Were  God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason 
our  own  consciences  accuse  us  for  it,  and  convince  us  of  it  ?  that, 
being  God's  deputy,  would  not  accuse  us  of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power 
by  which  it  acts,  did  incline  us  to  it.  How  can  he  be  thought  to 
excite  to  that  which  he  hath  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  restrain,  or 
incline  man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished  in  his  Son, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  excellency  of  his  nature  must  in- 
cline him  eternally  to  hate  ?  We  may  sooner  imagine,  that  a  pure 
flame  shall  engender  cold,  and  darkness  be  the  offspring  of  a  sun- 
beam, as  imagine  such  a  thing  as  this.  *'  What  shall  we  say,  is  there 
unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid."  The  apostle  execrates 
such  a  thought  (Rom.  ix.  14.) 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil,  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot  ap- 
prove of  sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity,  which  is  less,  he 
cannot  commit  evil  himself,  which  is  greater ;  what  he  cannot  pos- 
itively will  in  another,  can  never  be  willed  in  himself;  he  cannot  do 
evil  through  ignorance,  because  of  his  infinite  knowledge;  nor 
through  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite  power ;  nor  through  malice, 
because  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot  will  any  imjust  thing, 
because,  having  an  infinitely  perfect  understanding,  he  cannot  judge 
that  to  be  true  which  is  false ;  or  that  to  be  good  which  is  evil :  his 
will  is  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any  unjust  and 
irrational  thing,  his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ; 
there  would  be  a  disagreement  in  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will 
against  wisdom ;  he  being  the  highest  reason,  the  first  truth,  cannot 
do  an  unreasonable,  false,  defective  action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God 
that  he  cannot  do  evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of  power ;  as  it 
is  not  a  weakness  in  the  light,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  it  is  un- 
able to  produce  darkness ;  "  God  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness"  (James  i.  17).  Nothing  pleases  him,  nothing  is 
acted  by  him,  but  what  is  beseeming  the  mfinite  excellency  of  nis 
own  nature ;  the  voluntary  necessity  whereby  God  cannot  be  unjust, 
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renders  him  a  God  blessed  forever ;  he  would  hate  himself  for  the 
chief  good,  if,  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  should  disagree  with  his  good- 
ness. He  cannot  ao  any  unworthy  thing,  not  because  he  wants  an 
infinite  power,  but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
adorned  with  an  infinite  purity ;  and  being  infinitely  pure,  cannot 
have  the  least  mixture  of  impurity.  As  if  you  can  suppose  fire  in- 
finitely hot,  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  mixture  of  cold- 
ness ;  the  better  anything  is,  the  more  unable  it  is  to  do  evil ;  God 
being  the  only  goodness,  can  as  little  be  changed  in  his  goodness  as 
in  his  essence. 

n.  The  next  inquiry  is.  The  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  it.  Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  God,  as 
to  the  being  of  God ;  as  he  could  not  be  God  without  being  blessed, 
so  he  could  not  be  blessed  without  being  holy.  He  is  called  by  the 
title  of  Blessed,  as  well  as  by  that  of  holy  (Mark  xiv.  61) ;  "  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Blessed  ?"  Unrighteousness  is  a  misery 
and  turbulency  in  any  spirit  wherein  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an 
excellency  which  ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being,  and  what 
can  follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unquietness  and 
grief,  the  moth  of  hapoiness?  An  unrighteous  man,  as  an  unright- 
eous  man,  can  never  be  blessed,  though  he  were  in  a  local  heaven. 
Had  God  the  least  spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  mis- 
erable in  the  midst  of  his  infinite  sufficiency,  as  iniquity  renders  a 
man  in  the  confluence  of  his  earthly  enjoyments.  The  holiness  and 
felicity  of  God  are  inseparable  in  him.  The  apostle  intimates  that 
the  heathen  made  an  attempt  to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they 
would  liken  him  to  corruptible,*  mutable,  impure  man  (Rom.  1.  28, 
25) :  "  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man  ;"  and  after,  he  entitles  God  a 
"  God  blessed  forever."  Tne  gospel  is  therefore  called,  "  The  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God"  (1  Tim.  i.  11),  in  regard  of  the  holiness 
of  the  gospel  precepts,  and  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  in  all  the  streams  and  branches,  wherein  his  purity,  in 
which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  other  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being.  God  hath  highly  manifested  this  attribute  in 
the  state  of  nature ;  in  the  legal  administration ;  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel.  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  declared  in 
creation ;  his  sovereign  authority  in  his  law ;  his  grace  and  mercy 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  righteousness  in  all.  Suitable  to  this  threefold 
state,  may  be  that  eternal  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy 
(Isa.  vi.  8) ;  holy,  as  Creator  and  Benefactor ;  holy,  as  Lawgiver  and 
Judge ;  holy,  as  Restorer  and  Redeemer. 

First,  His  holiness  appears,  as  he  is  Creator,  in  framing  man  in  a 

Serfect  uprightness.  Angels,  as  made  by  God,  could  not  be  evil ;  for 
rod  beheld  his  own  works  with  pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced them  all  good,  had  some  oeen  created  pure,  and  others  im- 
pure ;  two  moral  contrarieties  could  not  be  good  The  angels  had  a 
first  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy  (Jude  6) ;  and  had  they  not 
left  their  own  habitation  and  state,  they  could  not  have  been  miser- 
able. But,  because  the  Scripture  speaks  only  of  the  creation  of 
man,  we  will  consider,  that  the  human  nature  was  well  strung  and 
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tuned  by  God,  according  to  the  note  of  his  own  holiness  (Eccles.  vii 
29) ;  "  God  hath  made  man  upright :"  he  had  declared  his  power  in 
otner  creatures,  but  would  declare  in  his  rational  creature,  what  he 
most  valued  in  himself;  and,  therefore,  created  him  upright,  with  a 
wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which  is 
the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  affections.  He  had  declared  a  purity 
in  other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of,  viz.  in  the  exact 
tuning  them  to  answer  one  another.  And  that  God,  who  so  well 
tuned  and  composed  other  creatures,  would  not  make  man  a  jarring 
instrument,  ana  place  a  cracked  creature  to  be  Lord  of  the  rest  of  his 
earthly  febric.  God,  being  holy,  could  not  set  his  seal  upon  any 
rational  creature,  but  the  impression  would  be  like  himself,  pure  and 
holy  also ;  he  could  not  be  created  with  an  error  in  his  imaerstand- 
ing ;  that  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  Gt)d  to  his 
rational  creature ;  if  so,  the  erroneous  motion  of  the  will,  which  was 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understandii\g,  could  not  have  been  im- 
puted to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have  been,  not  a  volun- 
tary, but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature ;  had  there  been  an  error  in 
the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been  imputed 
to  the  nature  of  that,  but  to  the  irregular  motion  of  the  first  wheel 
in  the  enrine.  The  sin  of  men  and  angels,  proceeded  not  from  any 
natural  defect  in  their  understandings,  but  from  inconsideration ;  he 
that  was  the  author  of  harmony  in  his  other  creatures,  could  not  be 
the  author  of  disorder  in  the  chief  of  his  works.  Other  creatures 
were  his  footsteps,  but  man  was  his  image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27):  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  which,  though  it  seems 
to  imply  no  more  in  that  place,  than  an  image  of  lus  dominion  over 
the  creatures,  yet  the  apostle  raises  it  a  peg  higher,  and  gives  us  a 
larger  interpretation  of  it  (Col.  iii.  10):  "  And  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him ;"  making  it  to  consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  righteous- 
ness. Image,  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as  man  was  a  spirit  in  regard 
of  his  soul ;  likeness,  notes  the  quality  implanted  in  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  the  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as  he  was  a  rationi^, 
and  as  he  was  a  holy  creature.  The  creatures  manifested  the  being 
of  a  superior  power,  as  their  cause,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
man  evidencea,  not  only  a  sovereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being, 
but  a  holv  power,  as  the  pattern  of  his  work.  God  appeared  to  be  a 
holy  Gbd  m  the  righteousness  of  his  creature,  as  well  as  an  under- 
standing God  in  the  reason  of  his  creature,  while  he  formed  him 
with  all  necessary  knowledge  in  his  mind  and  all  necessary  upright- 
ness in  his  will.  The  law  of  love  to  God,  with  his  whole  soul,  his 
whole  mind,  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  was  originally  written 
upon  his  nature ;  all  the  parts  of  his  nature  were  framed  in  a  moral 
conformity  with  God,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his 
purity,  which  consists  in  a  love  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodness 
and  excellency.  Thus  doth  the  clearness  of  the  stream  point  us  to 
the  purer  fountain,  and  the  brightness  of  the  beam  evidence  a  greater 
splendor  in  the  sun  which  shot  it  out 

Secondly,  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  Lawgiver 
and  a  Judge.    Since  man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  God,  as  a  crea- 
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ture,  and  had  a  capacity  to  be  ruled  by  the  law,  as  an  understand- 
ing and  willing  creature ;  God  gave  him  a  law,  taken  from  the 
depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  suited  to  the  original  fiiculties  of  man. 
The  rules  which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  world,  are  not  the  resolves 
of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature ; 
they  are  nothing  else  but  the  transcripts  of  his  infinite  detestation 
of  sin,  as  he  is  the  unblemished  governor  of  the  world.  This  being 
the  most  adorable  property  of  his  nature,  he  hath  impressed  it  upon 
that  law  which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual 
rule  for  our  actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  this  beau- 
tiful perfection.  God  can  command  nothing  but  what  hath  some 
similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his  own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  every 
paragraph  of  them,  therefore,  scent  of  this,  and  glitter  with  it  (Deut 
IV.  8):  "What  n^ition  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as 
all  this  law  I  set  before  vou  this  day  ?"  and,  therefore,  they  are  com- 
pared to  fine  gold,  that  hath  no  speck  or  dross  (Ps.  xix.  10). 

This  purity  is  evident— 1.  In  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature.  2. 
In  the  ceremonial  law.  3.  In  the  allurements  annexed  to  it,  for 
keeping  it,  and  the  affrightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it 
4.  In  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  it. 

1.  In  the  moral  law :  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Holy,  twice  in  one  verse  (Rom.  vii.  12):  "Wherefore,  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;"  it  being  the  express 
image  of  God's  will,  as  our  Saviour  was  of  his  person,  and  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  purity  of  his  nature.  The  tables  of  this  law  were  put 
into  the  ark,  that,  as  the  mercy  seat  was  to  represent  the  grace  of  Gt>d, 
so  the  law  was  to  represent  the  holiness  of  God  f  Ps.  xix.  1).  The  Psalm- 
ist, after  he  had  spoken  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  wherein  the 
power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our  view,  introduceth  the  law,  wherein  the 
purity  of  God  is  evidenced  to  our  minds  (ver.  7, 8,  &c.J :  "  Perfect,  pure, 
clean,  righteous,"  are  the  titles  given  to  it.  It  is  clearer  in  holiness 
than  the  sun  is  in  brightness ;  and  more  mighty  in  itself,  to  command 
the  conscience,  than  the  sun  is  to  run  its  race.  As  the  holiness  of 
the  Scripture  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  its  Author ;  so  the  holi- 
ness of  the  law  doth  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver. 

(1.)  The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it.  It  prescribes 
all  that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that  becomes  one 
creature  towards  another  of  his  own  rank  and  kind.  The  image  of 
God  is  complete  in  the  holiness  of  the  first  table,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  second ;  which  is  intimated  by  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  24), 
the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  the  other  being  the 
rule  of  what  we  owe  to  man :  there  is  no  good  but  it  enjoins,  and 
no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  is  not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it ; 
not  a  good  action,  but  it  gives  it  its  due  praise ;  and  not  an  evil  ac- 
tion, but  it  sets  a  condemning  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it  are 
frequently  in  Scripture  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  the  judgment  of 
man  in  the  knowledge  of  both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of 
David  enlightened  to  know  every  false  way,  and  to  "  hate  it"  (Ps. 
cxix.  104).  There  is  no  case  can  happen,  but  may  meet  with  a  de- 
termination from  it ;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner  of  living  a 
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life  like  God  himself;  honorably  for  the  Lawgiver,  and  joyfully  for 
the  subject.  It  directs  us  to  the  highest  end  ;  sets  us  at  a  distance 
from  all  base  and  sordid  practices ;  it  proposeth  light  to  the  under- 
standing, and  goodness  to  the  will.  It  would  tune  all  the  strings, 
set  right  all  the  orders  of  mankind :  it  censures  the  least  mote,  coun- 
tenanceth  not  any  stain  in  the  life.  Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet 
with  any  justification  from  it  (Matt.  v.  28) ;  not  a  rash  anger  but  it 
frowns  upon  (ver.  22).  As  the  Lawgiver  wants  nothing  as  an  ad- 
dition to  his  blessedness,  so  his  law  wants  nothing  as  a  supplement 
to  its  perfection  (Deut.  iv.  2).  What  our  Saviour  seems  to  add,  is 
not  an  addition  to  mend  any  defects,  but  a  restoration  of  it  from  the 
corrupt  glosses,  wherewith  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed 
the  brightness  of  it :  the^  had  curtailed  it,  and  diminished  part  of 
its  authority,  cutting  off  its  empire  over  the  least  evil,  and  left  its 
power  only  to  check  the  grosser  practices.  But  Christ  restores  it  to 
the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shows  it  those  dimensions  in 
which  the  holy  men  of  God  considered  it  as  "  exceeding  broad"  (Ps. 
cxix.  96),  reaching  to  all  actions,  all  motions,  all  circumstances  at- 
tending them ;  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness.  And 
though  this  law,  since  the  fall,  doth  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment, but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it ;  which  the  apostle 
manifests  by  his  "  Wherefore  (Rom.  vii.  8),  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence ;" 
and  repeating  the  same  sense  (ver.  11),  subjoins  a  '*  Wherefore" 
(ver.  12),  "  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy."  The  rising  of  men's  sinful 
hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its  preceptive 
and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences,  evidenceth  the  holmess 
of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing 
rule,  but  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  is  exasperated  by  it ;  as  an 
hostile  quahty  in  a  creature  wUl  awaken  itself  at  the  appearance  of 
its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript  of  God,  bears 
witness  to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  sun  and  original. 
Undefiled  streams  manifest  an  untainted  fountain. 

(2.)  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts.  As  it  prescribes  all 
good,  and  forbids  all  evil,  so  it  doth  enjoin  the  one,  and  banish  the 
other  as  such.  The  laws  of  men  command  virtuous  things ;  not  as 
virtuous  in  themselves,  but  as  useful  for  human  society  ;  which  the 
magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and  the  guardian  of  justice.*  The 
laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtue,  but  only  such  as 
are  acconmiodated  to  their  customs,  and  are  useful  to  preserve  the 
ligaments  of  their  government.  The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much 
to  render  the  subjects  good  men,  as  good  citizens :  they  order  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  dis- 
countenance those  vices  only  which  weaken  the  sinews  of  it :  but 
God,  being  the  guardian  of  universal  righteousness,  doth  not  only 
enact  the  observance  of  all  righteousness,  but  the  observance  of  it 
as  righteousness.  He  commands  that  which  is  just  in  itself,  enjoins 
virtues  as  virtues,  and  prohibits  vices  as  vices :  as  they  are  profitable 
or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others.  Men  command  tem- 
perance and  justice ;  not  as  virtues  in  themselves,  but  as  they  pre- 

*  Ames  de  Oonsc  lib.  y.  cap.  1.  quest  7. 
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vent  disorder  and  confusion  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  forbid  adultery 
and  theft,  not  as  vices  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  intrenchments 
upon  property  ;  not  as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commits  them,  but 
as  hurtful  to  the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed. 
Ujpon  this  account,  perhaps,  Paul  applauds  the  holiness  of  the  law 
01  God  in  regard  of  its  own  nature,  as  considered  in  itself  more 
than  he  doth  the  justice  of  it  in  regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness 
and  conveniency  of  it  to  the  world  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  the  law  is  holy 
twice,  and  just  and  good  but  once. 

(3.)  In  the  spiritual  extent  of  it.  The  most  righteous  powers  of 
the  world  do  not  so  much  regard  in  their  laws  what  the  mward  af- 
fections of  their  subjects  are :  the  external  acta  are  only  the  objects 
of  their  decrees,  either  to  encourage  them  if  they  be  useful,  or  dis- 
courage them  if  they  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  And,  indeed, 
they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power  proportioned  to  in- 
ward affections,  since  the  inward  disposition  falls  not  under  their 
censure ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  any  legislative  power  to  make 
such  laws,  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.  They 
can  prohibit  the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot 
command  the  love  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the 
world ;  they  cannot  prohibit  unclean  thoughts,  and  the  atheism  of 
the  heart.  But  the  law  of  God  surmounts  in  righteousness  all  the 
laws  of  the  best-regulated  commonwealths  in  the  world :  it  restrains 
the  licentious  heart,  as  well  as  the  violent  hand ;  it  damps  the  very 
first  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  a  purity  in  the  spring,  com- 
mands a  clean  fountain,  clean  streams,  clean  vessels.  It  would  frame 
the  heart  to  an  inward,  as  well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  righteous- 
ness, and  make  the  inside  purer  than  the  outside.  It  forbids  the  first 
belchings  of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention :  it  obligeth  a  man 
as  a  rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  conformity  of  every 
rational  faculty,  and  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  commana  of  them. 
It  commands  the  private  closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  as 
Well  as  the  outward  porch  to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dirt.  It  fix)wns 
upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of  the  most  retired  thoughts :  hence 
the  apostle  calls  it  a  "  spiritual  law"  (Rom.  vii.  14),  as  not  political, 
but  extending  its  force  further  than  the  frontiers  of  the  man;  placing 
its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  curbing 
with  its  sceptre  the  inward  motions  of  the  spirit,  and  commanding 
over  the  secrets  of  every  man's  breast. 

^4).  In  regard  of  the  perpetuity  of  it.  The  puritv  and  perpetuity 
of  it  are  linked  together  by  the  rsalmist(Ps.  xix.  9):  "The  fear  oi 
the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ;"  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
.that  law  which  commands  the  fear  and  worship  of  Gt>d,  and  is  the 
rule  of  it.  And,  indeed,  God  values  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather 
than  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honor  of  it  lie  in  the  dust,  he 
would  not  onlv  let  "  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  but  expose  his 
Son  to  death  K)r  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  it  nad  sustained.  So 
holy  it  is,  that  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it,  cannot  abrogate  it,  without  despoiling  himself  of  his 
own  being:  it  is  a  copy  of  the  eternal  law.  CJan  he  ever  abrogate 
the  command  of  love  to  himself  without  showing  some  contempt 
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of  his  own  excellency  and  very  being?  Before  he  can  enjoin  a 
creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  make  himself  unworthy  of  love, 
and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this  would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness, 
to  order  us  to  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest  affec- 
tions. So  God  cannot  change  the  first  command,  and  order  us  to 
worship  many  gods ;  this  would  be  against  the  excellency  and  unity 
of  God :  for  God  cannot  constitute  another  God,  or  make  anything 
worthy  of  an  honor  equal  with  himself."  Those  things  that  are 
ffood,  only  because  they  are  commanded,  are  alterable  by  God: 
tnose  things  that  are  intrinsically  and  essentially  good,  and  there- 
fore commanded,  are  unalterable  as  long  as  the  noliness  and  right- 
eousness of  God  stand  firm.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral 
law,  the  concern  God  hath  for  it ;  the  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of 
the  first  table,  and  the  care  he  hath  had  to  imprint  the  precepts  of 
the  second  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  as  tne  Author 
of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  world,  manifests  the  holiness 
of  the  Lawmaker  and  Governor. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law :  in  the  variety  of 
sacrifices  for  sin,  wherein  he  writ  his  detestation  of  imrighteousness 
in  bloody  characters.  His  holiness  was  more  constantly  expressed 
in  the  continual  sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer  sprinklings  ot  judg- 
ments now  and  then  upon  the  world ;  which  often  reached,  not  the 
worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sinners,  and  were  the  occasions  of 
the  questioning  of  the  righteousness  of  his  providence  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments  his  purity  was  only  now  and 
then  manifest :  by  his  long  patience,  he  might  be  imagined  by  some 
reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them ;  but  by  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  unin- 
terrupted abhorrence  of  whatsoever  was  evil.  Besides  those,  the 
occasional  washings  and  sprinklings  upon  ceremonial  defilements, 
which  polluted  only  the  body,  gave  an  evidence,  that  everything 
that  had  a  resemblance  to  evil,  was  loathsome  to  him.  Add,  also, 
the  prohibitions  of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  that  were  filthy ; 
as  the  swine  that  wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  pro- 
fane and  brutish  sinner ;  which  had  a  moral  signification,  both  of 
the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to  God,  and  the  aversion  themselves  ought 
to  have  to  everything  that  was  filthy. 

3.  This  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed  to  the  law 
for  keeping  it,  and  the  affrightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking 
of  it.  JBom  promises  and  threatenings  have  their  fundamental  root 
in  the  holiness  of  God,  and  are  both  branches  of  this  peculiar  perfec- 
tion. As  they  respect  the  nature  of  God,  they  are  declarations  of  his 
hatred  of  sin,  and  nis  love  of  righteousness ;  the  one  belong  to  his 
threatenings,  the  other  to  his  promises ;  both  join  together  to  repre- 
sent this  divine  perfection  to  the  creature,  and  to  excite  to  an  imi- 
tation in  the  creature.  In  the  one,  God  would  render  sin  odious, 
because  dangerous,  and  curb  the  practice  of  evil,  which  woula 
otherwise  be  licentious ;  in  the  other,  he  would  commend  righteous- 
ness, and  excite  a  love  of  it,  which  woidd  otherwise  be  cold.  By 
there  Grod  suits  the  two  great  affections  of  men,  fear  and  hope ; 
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both  the  branches  of  self-love  in  man :  the  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  are  both  the  branches  of  holiness  in  God.  The  end  of  the 
promises  is  the  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle  concludes  from 
them  (2  Cor.  vii.  1) ;  "  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God."  As  the  end  of  precept  is  to  direct,  the  end  of 
threatenings  is  to  deter  from  iniquity,  so  that  the  promises  is  to 
allure  to  obedience.  Thus  God  breathes  out  his  love  to  righteous- 
ness in  every  promise ;  his  hatred  of  sin  in  every  threatening.  The 
rewards  offered  in  the  one,  are  the  smiles  of  pleased  holiness;  and 
the  curses  thundered  in  the  other,  are  the  sparklings  of  enraged 
righteousness. 

4.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgment  inflicted  for  the  violation 
of  this  law.  Divine  holiness  is  the  root  of  Divine  justice,  and  Divine 
justice  is  the  triumph  of  Divine  holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  one  word  of  righteousness,  which  sometimes  signi- 
fies the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  sometimes  the  vindicative 
stroke  of  his  arm  (Ps.  ciiL  6) ;  "  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed."  So  (Dan.  ix.  7)  "  Kigh- 
teousness  (that  is,  justice)  belongs  to  thee."  The  vials  of  nis  wrath 
are  filled  from  his  implacable  aversion  to  iniquity.  All  penal  evils 
shower  down  upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  their  root  in, 
and  branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why  doth  he  "  rain 
snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest  1  Because  "  the 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness"  (Ps.  xi.  6,  7).  And,  as  was 
observed  before,  when  he  was  going  about  the  dreadfulest  work  that 
ever  was  in  the  world,  the  overturning  the  Jewish  state,  hardening 
the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashiering  a  nation,  once 
dear  to  him,  from  the  honor  of  his  protection ;  his  holiness,  as  the 
spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded  by  tne  seraphims  (Isa.  vL  8,  com- 
pared with  ver.  9 — 11),  etc.  Impunity  argues  the  approbation  of  a 
crime,  and  punishment  the  abhorrency  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the 
crime,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  sen- 
timents that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  appearance  of  Di- 
vine judgments  in  the  world,  by  those  that  are  near  them ;»  as^  when 
men  see  gibbets  erected,  scaffolds  prepared,  instruments  of  death 
and  torture  provided,  and  grievous  punishments  inflicted,  the  first 
reflection  in  the  spectator  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  de- 
testation the  governors  are  possessed  witn. 

(1).  How  severely  hath  he  punished  his  most  noble  creatures  for 
it  1  The  once  glorious  angels,  upon  whom  he  had  been  at  greater 
cost  than  upon  any  other  creatures,  and  drawn  more  lively  linea- 
ments of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the  transgression  of  his  law,  are 
thrown  into  the  furnace  of  justice,  without  any  mercy  to  pity  them 
(Jude  6).  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of  creatures  upon 
the  eartn  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish  and  keep 
up  his  honor  below  the  heavens,  yet,  upon  their  apostasy,  thougn 
upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle  and  msinuatinff  spirit,  the  man, 
with  all  his  posterity,  is  sentenced  to  misery  in  life,  and  death  at 

^  Aniirant  Moral  Tom.  Y.  p.  888. 
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last ;  and  the  woman,  with  all  her  sex,  have  standing  punishments 
inflicted  on  them,  which,  as  they  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to 
reach  as  &r  as  the  last  member  of  their  successive  generations.  So 
holy  is  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  a  spot  in  his  choicest  work. 
Men,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  or 
a  stain  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away ;  they  value  it  for 
the  remaining  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted  spot ; 
but  Grod  saw  no  excellency  in  his  creature  worthy  regarding,  after 
the  image  of  that  which  he  most  esteemed  in  himself  was  defaced. 

(2).  How  detestable  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin  !  For  the 
ill  use  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature,  was  put  to  by  the  devil,  as 
an  instrument  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  whole  brood  of  those  animals 
are  cursed  (Gen.  iii.  14),  "  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field."  Not  only  the  devil's  head  is  threatened  to  be 
for  ever  bruised,  and,  as  some  think,  rendered  irrecoverable  upon 
this  further  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  seduction  of  man,  who, 
perhaps,  without  this  new  act,  might  have  been  admitted  into  the 
arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  first  sin;  "though  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  no  account  of  this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence  we 
read  of  pronounced  against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irre- 
coverable state  by  a  mortal  bruising  of  his  head."  But,  I  say,  he 
is  not  only  punished,  but  the  organ,  whereby  he  blew  in  his  temp- 
tation, is  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before.  Thus  God 
hated  the  sponge,  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his  beautiful  image : 
thus  God,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the  beast, 
whereby  any  man  was  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefactor 
(Lev.  XX.  16).  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  were  the  ornaments  of  images,  though  good  in  themselves,  and 
incapable  of  a  criminal  nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into  their 
houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred  by  them,  because  they  were 
cursed,  and  an  abomination  to  the  Ijord.  See  with  what  loathing 
expressions  this  law  is  enjoined  to  them  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  So 
contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every  sin,  that  it  curseth 
everything  that  is  instrumental  in  it. 

(3.)  How  detestable  is  everything  to  him  that  is  in  the  sinner's 
possession  I  The  very  earth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the  pro- 
prietor of,  was  cursed  for  his  sake  (Gen.  iii.  17, 18).  It  lost  its  beauty, 
and  lies  languishing  to  this  day ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  hath  not  recovered  its  health,  nor  is  it  like  to  do,  till 
the  completing  the  fruits  of  it  upon  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
20-22).    The  whole  lower  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  and 

Sut  into  pangs,  upon  the  sin  of  man,  bv  the  righteousness  of  God 
etesting  nis  offence.  How  oft;en  hath  his  implacable  aversion  from 
sin  been  shown,  not  only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  offender's  per- 
son, but  by  wrapping  up,  in  the  same  judgment,  those  which  stood 
in  a  near  relation  to  them  I  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle, 
are  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and  burned  together  (Josh.  vii.  24,  25). 
In  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  not  only  the  grown  malefactors,  but 
the  young  spawn,  the  infants,  at  present  incapable  of  the  same  wick- 
edness, and  their  cattle,  were  burned  up  by  the  same  fire  from 
heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations  stood,  is,  at  this  day, 
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partly  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an  infectious  lake,  that  chokes  any  fish 
that  swims  into  it  from  Jordan,  and  stifles,  as  is  related,  by  its  vapor, 
any  bird  that  attempts  to  fly  over  it.  O,  how  detestable  is  sin  to  God, 
that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord"  (as 
it  is  styled  Gen.  xiiL  10),  into  a  lake  of  sulphur ;  to  make  it,  both  in  his 
word  and  works,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abhorence  of  evil ! 

(4.)  What  design  hath  God  in  all  these  acts  of  severity  and  vin- 
dictive justice,  but  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  his  holiness  ?  He  testifies 
himself  concerned  for  those  laws,  which  he  hath  set  as  hedges  and 
limits  to  the  lusts  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  breathes  forth 
his  fiery  indignation  against  a  people,  he  is  said  to  get  himself  hon- 
or :  as  when  he  intended  the  Red  Sea  should  swallow  up  the  Egyp- 
tian army  (Exod.  xiv.  17,  18),  which  Moses,  in  his  triumphant  song, 
echoes  back  again  (Exod.  xv.  1) :  "  Thou  hast  triumphed  glorious- 
ly ;"  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  as 
Moses  himself  interprets  it  in  the  text.  When  men  will  not  own 
the  holiness  of  God,  in  a  way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way 
of  justice  and  punishment.  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that 
were  will-worsnippers,  and  would  take  strange  fire,  "  sanctified"  and 
"  glorified"  are  coupled  (Lev.  x.  3) :  he  glorified  himself  in  that  act, 
in  vindicating  his  holiness  before  all  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
'  will  not  etidure  sin  and  disobedience.  He  doth  therefore,  in  this 
life,  more  severely  punish  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  they  presume 
upon  any  act  of  disobedience,  for  a  testimony  that  the  nearness  and 
deamess  of  any  person  to  him  shall  not  make  him  unconcerned  in 
his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea  for  impurity.  The  end  of  all  his  judg- 
ments is  to  witness  to  the  world  his  abominating  of  sin.  To  punish 
and  witness  against  men,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  (Micah  i.  2) : 
"  The  Lord  shall  witness  against  you ;"  and  it  is  the  witness  of  God's 
holiness  (Hos.  v.  5) :  "  Ana  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his 
face :"  one  renders  it  the  excellency  of  Israel,  and  understands  it  of 
God :  the  word  vx3,  which  is  here  in  our  translation,  "  pride,"  is 
rendered  "  excellency"  (Amos  viii.  7) :  "  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn 
by  his  excellency ;"  which  is  interpreted  "  holiness"  ^Amos  iv.  2) : 
"  The  Lord  Goa  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness."  What  is  the  issue  or 
end  of  this  swearing  by  "holiness,"  and  of  his  "excellency"  testify- 
ing against  them  ?  In  all  those  places  you  will  find  them  to  be 
sweeping  judgments:  in  one,  Israel  and  Ephraim  shall  "  fall  in  their 
iniquity ;"  in  another,  he  will  **  take  them  away  with  hooks,"  and 
"  their  posterity  with  fish-hooks ;"  and  in  another,  he  would  "  never 
forget  any  of  their  works."  He  that  punisheth  wickedness  in  those 
he  before  used  with  tlie  greatest  tenderness,  fumisheth  the  world 
with  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  detcstableness  of  it  to  him.  Were 
not  judgments  sometimes  poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  be 
beUeved  that  God  were  rather  an  approver  than  an  enemy  to  sin. 
To  conclude,  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide  men,  an- 
nexed promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience  to  allure  them,  and 
threatenings  dreadful  enough  to  affright  men  fbom  disobedience,  he 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it.  How  can  he  be  the 
author  of  that  which  he  so  severely  forbids ;  or  love  that  which  he 
delights  to  punish ;  or  be  fondly  indulgent  to  any  evil,  when  he 
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hates  the  ignorant  instruments  in  the  offences  of  his  reasonable 
creatures  ? 

Thirdly.  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.  It  is  in 
fche  glass  of  the  gospel  we  behold  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18) ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  into  whose  image  we  are 
changed ;  but  we  are  changed  into  nothing,  as  the  image  of  God, 
but  into  holiness :  we  bore  not  upon  us  by  creation,  nor  by  regene- 
ration, the  image  of  any  other  perfection :  we  cannot  be  changed 
into  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  &c.,  but  into  the  image  of  his 
righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and  glorious  sight  the  gospel 
mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  Tne  whole  scene  of  redemption  is  nothing 
else  but  a  discovery  of  judgment  and  righteousness  (Isa.  i.  27) :  "  Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness." 

1.  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  our  restoration, 
viz.  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  all  the  vials  of  judgments,  that  have, 
or  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  furnace 
of  a  sinners  conscience,  nor  the  irreversible  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  rebellious  devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the  damned  creatures, 
give  such  a  demonstration  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  God 
let  loose  upon  his  Son.  Never  did  Divine  holiness  appear  more  beau- 
tiful and  lovely,  than  at  the  time  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  most 
marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This  himself  acknowledges  in 
that  prophetical  psalm  (xxii.  1,  2),  when  God  had  turned  his  smiling 
face  from  him,  and  thrust  his  sharp  knife  into  his  heart,  which  forced 
that  terrible  cry  from  him,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  fprsaken 
me  ?"  He  adores  this  perfection  of  holiness  (ver.  3),  "  But  thou  art 
holy ;"  thy  holiness  is  the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and  for  this 
thou  inhabitest,  and  shalt  forever  inhabit,  the  praises  of  all  thy  Israel. 
Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our  Saviour's 
soul.  Justice  indeed  gave  the  stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In 
this  his  purity  did  sparkle,  and  his  irreversible  justice  manifested 
that  all  tnose  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death ;  this  was  the 

Eerfect  index  of  his  "  righteousness"  (Rom.  iii.  25),  that  is,  of  his 
oliness  and  truth  ;  then  it  was  that  God  that  is  holy,  was  "  sanctified  in 
righteousness"  (Isa.  v.  16).     It  appears  the  more,  if  you  consider, 

(1.)  The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.  One  that  had  been 
from  eternity ;  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  had  been  the 
object  of  the  Divine  delight :  he  that  was  God  blessed  forever,  be- 
come a  curse ;  he  who  was  blessed  by  angels,  and  by  whom  God 
blessed  the  world,  must  be  seized  with  horror ;  the  Son  of  eternity 
must  bleed  to  death  1  When  did  ever  sin  appear  so  irreconcileable 
to  God  ?  Where  did  God  ever  break  out  so  furiously  in  his  detes- 
tation of  iniquity  ?  The  Father  would  have  the  most  excellent  per- 
son, one  next  in  order  to  himself,  and  equal  to  him  in  aU  the  glori- 
ous perfections  of  his  nature  (Phil.  ii.  6),  die  on  a  disgraceful  cross,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  live, 
and  his  holiness  remain  forever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 
(2.)  The  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.  He  was  his 
"own  Son  that  he  delivered  up"  (Rom.  viii.  32) ;  his  essential  imj^e, 
as  dearly  beloved  by  him  as  nimself ;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing 
of  his  hatred  of  those  sins  imputed  to  one  so  dear  to  him,  and  who 
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never  had  done  anything  contrary  to  his  will.  The  strong  cries 
uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him  to  cut  oflF  the  least  fringe  of  this 
royal  garment,  nor  part  with  a  thread  the  robe  of  his  holiness  was 
woven  with.  The  torrent  of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and  the 
Father's  heart  beats  not  in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  in  the 
midst  of  his  Son's  agonies.  God  seems  to  lay  aside  the  bowels  of  a 
father,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcileable  enemy,  y  upon  which 
account,  probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives  him 
the  title  of  God ;  not  of  Father,  the  title  he  usually  before  addressed 
to  him  with,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46),  "  My  God,  my  God ;"  not,  My  Father, 
my  Father ;  "  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  seems  to  hang  upon 
the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son,  while  he  appeared  in  the  garb  and 
rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his  head  loaded  with  curses,  when  he 
stood  under  that  sentence  of  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangs  upon 
a  tree"  (Gal.  iii.  13),  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by 
the  Divine  purity  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  one  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left  him  not  to  the 
will  only  of  the  instruments  of  his  death  ;  he  would  have  the  chiefest 
blow  himself  of  bruising  of  him  (Isa.  liiL  10)  :  "  It  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him :"  the  Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures  could  not 
strike  a  blow  strong  enough  to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of  infi- 
nite holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup  tempered  and  put  into  his 
hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  Inm  to  drink.  In  other  judg- 
ments he  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures ;  in  this  he  lets  out 
his  wrath,  as  it  were,  against  himself,  against  his  Son,  one  as  dear  to 
him  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over  nothing 
to  bring  it  into  being  appeared ;  but  in  pardoning  sin  he  hath  power 
over  himself;  so  in  punishing  creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his 
wrath  against  creatures,  against  sinners  by  inherency ;  but  by  pun- 
ishing sin  in  his  Son,  his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him 
who  was  his  equal,  and  only  a  reputed  smner ;  as  if  his  atfection  to 
his  own  holiness  surmounted  his  affection  to  his  Son  :  for  he  chose 
to  suspend  the  breakings  out  of  his  affections  to  his  Son,  and  see 
him  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignominious  misery,  without  giving 
him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see  his  holiness  lie 
groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 

(3.)  The  value  he  puts  upon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the 
advancement  of  this  redeemmg  person,  after  his  death.  Our  Saviour 
was  advanced,  not  barely  for  his  dying,  but  for  the  respect  he  had 
in  his  death  to  this  attrioute  of  God  fHeb.  i.  9) :  "  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even  thy  Gtxi, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  oi  gladness,"  &c.  By  righteousness 
is  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the  opposition  oi  it  to  iniquity. 
Some  think  "  therefore"  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as  if  this  were  the  sense, 
"Thou  art  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  that  thou  mightest  love 
righteousness  and  hate  iniquity."  But  the  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to 
speak  in  this  chapter  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  but  of  his 
exaltation;  the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver.  3,  and  pro- 
secutes in  the  following  verses,  I  would  rather  imderstand  "there- 
fore," for  "  this  cause,  or  reason,  hath  Gx)d  anointed  thee ;"  not  "  to 

J  Lingend.  Tom.  III.  pp.  699,  700. 
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this  eni"  Chriflt  indeed  had  an  unction  of  grace,  whereby  he  was 
fitted  for  his  mediatory  work ;  he  had  also  an  unction  of  glory, 
wherebj  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  In  the  first  regard,  it  was  a 
qualifying  him  for  his  office ;  in  the  second  regard,  it  was  a  solemn 
inauguratinff  him  in  his  royal  authority.  And  the  reason  of  his 
being  settled  upon  a  "throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  is,  "because  he 
loved  righteousness,"  He  suffered  himself  to  be  pierced  to  death, 
that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God's  purity,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the 
honor  of  the  law,  the  image  of  God's  holiness,  might  be  repaired 
and  fulfilled  in  the  fallen  creature.  He  restored  the  credit  of  Divine 
holiness  in  the  world,  in  manifesting,  by  his  death,  God  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy  to  all  sin ;  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hateful 
to  God,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of  nature,  and  new  framing  the 
image  of  God  in  his  chosen  ones.  And  God  so  valued  this  vindica- 
tion of  his  holiness,  that  he  confers  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature, 
an  eternal  royalty  and  empire  over  angels  and  men.  Holiness  was 
the  great  attribute  respected  by  Christ  in  his  dying,  and  manifested 
in  his  death ;  and  for  his  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an  honor 
upon  his  person,  in  that  nature  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honor 
ot  so  dear  a  perfection.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  showed  his 
resolution  to  preserve  its  rights;  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he 
evinced  his  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it ;  in  both,  the 
infinite  value  he  had  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life  and  glory. 

(4.)  It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption, 
his  holiness  m  the  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any  other 
attribute.  He  proclaims  the  value  of  it  above  the  person  of  his 
Son ;  since  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Bedeemer  is  disguised,  obscured, 
and  vailed,  in  order  to  the  restoring  the  honor  of  it.  And  Christ 
seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person,  since  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  reproaches  of  men,  to  clear  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  make  it  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  heard 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  handling  this  argument,  it  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his 
attributes,  his  very  life ;  he  values  it  equal  with  himself,  since  he 
swears  by  it,  as  well  as  by  his  life ;  and  none  of  his  attributes  would 
have  a  due  decorum  without  it ;  it  is  the  glory  of  power,  mercy, 
justice,  and  wisdom,  that  they  are  all  holy ;  so  that  though  God 
had  an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  fallen  creature,  yet 
it  should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  his  purity :  he  would  have  this  triumph  in  the  tenderness  of  his 
mercy,  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his  justice.  His  mercy  had  not 
appeared  in  its  true  colors,  nor  attained  a  regular  end,  without 
vengeance  on  sin.  It  would  have  been  a  compassion  that  would, 
in  sparing  the  sinner,  have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  aflfronted  holi- 
ness in  the  issues  of  it :  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about  the 
world,  without  the  regard  to  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  mercy  had  been 
too  cheap,  and  his  hohness  had  been  contemned ;  his  mercy  would 
not  have  triumphed  in  his  own  nature,  whilst  his  holiness  had 
suffered;  he  had  exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  his  own 
glory ;  but  now,  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  both  are 
secured,  both  have  their  due  lustre :  the  odiousness  of  sin  is  equally 
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discovered  with  the  greatest  of  his  compassions ;  an  infinite  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  an  infinite  love  to  the  world,  march  hand  in  hand 
together.  Never  was  so  much  of  the  irreconcileableness  of  sin  to 
him  set  forth,  as  in  the  moment  he  was  opening  his  bowels  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner.  Sin  is  made  the  chiefest  mark  of  his 
displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  made  the  highest  object  of 
Divine  pity.  There  could  have  been  no  motion  of  mercy,  with  the 
least  injury  to  purity  and  holiness.  In  this  way  mercy  and  truth, 
mercy  to  the  misery  of  the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  puritv  of  the 
law,  "  have  met  together ;"  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  tne  peace 
of  the  sinner,  "  have  kissed  each  other"  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10). 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin  appears  m  our  justifi- 
cation, and  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  redemption.  His  wisdom  hath  so  tempered  all  the  condi- 
tions of  it,  that  the  honor  of  his  holiness  is  as  much  preserved,  us 
the  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experimented  by  us ;  all  the  conditions 
are  records  of  his  exact  purity,*  as  well  as  of  his  condescending  grace. 
Our  justification  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works  of  creatures,  but  by 
an  exact  and  infinite  righteousness,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Deity 
which  had  been  offended :  it  being  the  righteousness  of  a  Divine  per^ 
son,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  not 
only  in  regard  of  God^s  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  but  as 
it  is  a  righteousness  of  that  person  that  was  God,  and  is  God.  Faith 
is  the  condition  God  requires  to  justification  ;  but  not  a  dead,  but  an 
active  faith,  such  a  "  faith  as  punfies  the  heart"  (James  ii.  20  ;  Acts 
XV.  9).  He  calls  for  repentance,  which  is  a  moral  retracting  our  of- 
fences, and  an  approbation  of  contemned  righteousness  and  a  vio- 
lated law ;  an  endeavor  to  gain  what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  that  sin  we  have  committed.  He  requires  mortification,  which  is 
called  crucifying ;  whereby  a  man  would  strike  as  full  and  deadly  a 
blow  at  his  lusts,  as  was  struck  at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  make 
them  as  certainly  die,  as  the  Eedeemer  did.  Our  own  righteousness 
must  be  condemned  by  us,  as  impure  and  imperfect :  we  must  dis- 
own everything  that  is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in  reverence  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
He  hath  resolved  not  to  bestow  the  inheritance  of  glory  without  the 
root  of  grace.  None  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  blessedness  that 
are  not  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  :  there  must  be  a  renewing 
of  his  image  before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  face  (Heb.  xiL  14).  He 
will  not  have  men  brought  only  into  a  relative  state  of  happiness  by 
justification,  without  a  real  state  of  grace  by  sanctification ;  and  so 
resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is  no  admittance  into  heaven  of  a  start- 
ing, but  a  persevering  holiness  (Eom.  ii.  7),  "  a  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing :"  patient,  under  the  sharpness  of  affliction,  and  contin- 
uing, under  the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel, 
the  restoring  doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to  allure 
to  good,  and  the  danger  of  punishments  to  scare  us  froni  evil,  as  the 
law  had ;  but  they  are  set  forth  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  wav  of  stronger 
engagement ;  the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and  the  punisnments  eter- 
nal :  and  more  powerful  motives  besides,  from  the  choicer  expres- 
sions of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son.    The  whole  design  of 
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it  is  to  reinstate  us  in  a  resemblance  to  this  Divine  perfection ;  where- 
by he  shows  what  an  aifection  he  hath  to  this  excellency  of  his 
nature,  and  what  a  detestation  he  hath  of  evil,  which  is  contrary 
to  it 

8.  It  appears  in  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  redeemed  souls, 
and  a  carrying  it  on  to  a  full  perfection.  As  election  is  the  effect 
of  God's  sovereignty,  our  pardon  the  fruit  of  his  mercy,  our  knowl- 
edge a  stream  from  his  wisdom,  our  strength  an  impression  of  his 
power ;  so  our  purity  is  a  beam  from  his  holiness.  The  whole  work 
of  sanctification,  and  the  preservation  of  it,  our  Saviour  begs  for  his 
disciples  of  his  Father,  under  this  title. (John  xvii.  11,  17):  "Holy 
Father,  keep  them  through  thy  own  name,"  and  "sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth ;"  as  the  proper  source  whence  hohness  was  to 
flow  to  the  creature :  as  the  sun  is  the  proper  fountain  whence  light 
is  derived,  both  to  the  stars  above,  and  the  bodies  here  below. 
Whence  He  is  not  only  called  Holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
(lasL.  xliii.  16),  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Is- 
rael :"  displaying  his  hohness  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of  them  as 
his  Israel.  As  the  rectitude  of  the  creature  at  the  first  creation  was 
the  effect  of  his  holiness,  so  the  purity  of  the  creature,  by  a  new 
creation,  is  a  draught  of  the  same  perfection.  He  is  called  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  more  in  Isaiah,  that  evangelical  prophet,  in  erecting 
Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whole  Scripture 
besides.  As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  satisfy  his  justice  for  the  expia- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  he  sends  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  mth  of  sin,  and  overmastering  the  power  of  it :  Himself 
is  the  foimtain,  the  Son  is  the  pattern,  and  the  Holv  Ghost  the  im- 
mediate imprinter  of  this  stamp  of  holiness  upon  the  creature.  God 
hath  such  a  value  for  this  attribute,  that  he  designs  the  glory  of  this 
in  the  renewing  the  creature,  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  though  the  one  doth  necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet 
the  one  is  the  principal  design,  and  the  other  the  consequent  of  the 
former:  whence  our  salvation  is  more  frequently  set  forth,  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  redemption  from  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than 
by  a  possession  of  heaven.*  Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  ra- 
tional creature,  without  interesting  this  attribute  in  a  special  manner, 
so  he  cannot  restore  the  fallen  creature  without  it.  As  in  creating  a 
rational  creature,  there  must  be  holiness  to  adorn  it,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom to  form  the  design,  and  power  to  effect  it ;  so  in  the  restoration 
of  the  creature,  as  he  could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature  unholy, 
so  he  cannot  restore  a  fallen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  posture 
to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a  resem- 
blance of  himself  As  God  cannot  be  blessed  in  himself  without 
this  perfection  of  purity,  so  neither  can  a  creature  be  blessed  without 
it.  As  God  would  be  unlovely  to  himself  without  this  attribute,  so 
would  the  creature  be  unlovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark 
of  it  upon  his  nature.  So  much  is  this  perfection  one  with  God, 
Talued  by  him,  and  interested  in  all  his  works  and  ways  I 

IIL  The  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  proposition 
in  the  defence  of  God^  holiness  in  all  his  acts,  about,  or  concerning 

*  Tit.  il  11 — 14,  aiid  many  other  places. 
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sin.  It  was  a  prudent  and  pious  advice  of  Camero,  not  to  be  too 
busy  and  rash  in  inquiries  and  conclusions  about  the  reason  of  God's 
providence  in  the  matter  of  sin.  The  Scripture  hath  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us,  that  the  ways  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  in  his  judgments  are  "  unsearchable"  (Rom. 
xi.  33) :  much  more  the  ways  of  God's  holiness,  as  he  stands  in  re- 
lation to  sin,  as  a  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  cannot  consider  tho68 
things  without  danger  of  slipping :  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look 
upon  the  sun  without  being  oazzled:  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a 
just  check  in  our  iSrst  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason 
of  all  God's  proceedings  in.  the  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  the  am- 
bition of  Aaam,  to  be  as  wise  as  God,  and  know  the  reason  of  his 
actings  equally  with  himself  It  is  more  easy,  as  the  same  anther 
saith,  to  give  an  account  of  God's  providence  since  the  revolt  of 
man,  and  the  poison  that  hath  universally  seized  upon  human  na- 
ture, than  to  make  guesses  at  the  manner  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 
The  Scripture  hath  given  us  but  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of 
it,  to  discourage  too  curious  inquiries  into  it.  It  is  certain  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  and  when  man  sinned  in  paradise,  God  was  ac- 
tive in  sustaining  the  substantial  nature  and  act  of  the  sinner  while 
he  was  sinning,  though  not  in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the  act: 
he  was  permissive  in  suffering  it :  he  was  negative  in  witholding 
that  grace  which  might  certainly  have  prevented  his  crime,  and  con- 
sequently his  ruin ;  though  he  withheld  nothing  that  was  sufficient 
for  his  resistance  of  that  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted. 
And  since  the  fall  of  man,  God,  as  a  wise  governor,  is  directive  of 
the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws  the  choicest  good  out  of 
the  blackest  evil,  and  limits  the  sins  of  men,  that  they  creep  not  so 
far  as  the  evil  nature  of  men  would  urge  them  to ;  and  as  a  right- 
eous Judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  servants,  and  the 
light  from  wicked  ones,  whereby  thev  stumble  and  fall  into  crimes^ 
by  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  their  own  corrupt  natures,  leaves 
them  to  the  bias  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  denies  that  grace  which 
they  have  forfeited,  and  have  no  right  to  challenge,  and  turns  their  sin- 
ful actions  into  punishments,both  to  the  committers  of  them  and  others. 
Prop,  I.  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with  any  blemish  forlus 
creating  man  in  a  mutable  state.  It  is  true,  angels  and  men  were 
created  with  a  changeable  nature ;  as  though  there  was  a  rich  and 
glorious  stamp  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  God,  yet  their  natures 
were  not  incapable  of  a  base  and  vile  stamp  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple :  as  the  silver  which  bears  upon  it  the  image  of  a  great  pnnce, 
is  capable  of  bcin^  melted  down,  and  imprinted  with  no  better  an 
image  than  that  of  some  vile  and  monstrous  beast.  Though  God 
made  man  upright,  yet  he  was  capable  of  seeking  "  many  inven- 
tions" (Eccl.  vii.  29) ;  yet  the  hand  of  God  was  not  defiled  by  form- 
ing man  with  such  a  nature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  give  the  rational  creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power 
of  acting  righteously,  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an 
unchangeable  state  without  a  trial  of  him  in  his  natural;  that  if  he 
did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  he  did 
finely  offend,  his  offence  might  be  more  inexcusable. 
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1.  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature.  Mu- 
tability is  SO  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cannot  be  sup- 
posed without  it ;  you  must  suppose  it  a  Creator,  not  a  creature,  if 
you  allow  it  to  be  of  an  immutable  nature.  Immutability  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  "  only  hath  immortahty"  (1  Tim. 
vL  16);  immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  to  a  natural,  but  to  a  sin- 
ful death ;  the  word  only  appropriates  every  sort  of  immortality  to 
Grod,  and  excludes  every  creature,  whether  angel  or  man,  from  a 
partnership  with  God  in  this  by  nature.  Every  creature,  therefore, 
la  capable  of  a  death  in  sin.  "  None  is  good  but  God,"  aud  none  Ls 
naturally  free  from  change  but  God,  which  excludes  every  creature 
from  the  same  prerogative ;  and  certainly,  if  one  angel  sinned,  all 
might  have  sinned,  because  there  was  the  same  root  of  mutability  in 
one  as  well  as  another.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  a 
Creator,  as  for  a  creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  pro- 
perty of  the  Creator.  All  things,  whether  angels  or  men,  are  made 
of  nothing,  and  therefore,  capable  of  defection  ]^  because  a  creature 
beine  maae  of  nothing,  cannot  be  good,  per  essentiam,  or  essentially 
good,  but  by  participation  from  another.  Again,  every  rational 
creature,  being  made  of  nothing,  hath  a  superior  which  created  him 
and  governs  him,  and  is  capable  of  a  precept ;  and,  consequently, 
capable  of  disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to 
transgress  it,  as  well  as  obey  it.  God  cannot  sin,  because  he  can 
have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on  him.  A  rational  creature, 
with  a  liberty  of  wUl  and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  na- 
ture of  such  a  mould  and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capable  of 
choosing  wrong,  as  of  choosing  right ;  and,  therefore,  the  standing 
angels,  and  fflonfied  saints,  though  they  are  immutable,  it  is  not  by 
nature  that  tney  are  so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
for  though  they  are  in  heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  a  re- 
mote power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  be- 
cause God  will  always  incline  their  wills  to  love  him,  and  never 
concur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act.  Since,  therefore,  mutability 
is  essential  to  a  creature  as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  cannot 
properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
the  term  of  OxkI's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  creature,  as  unchangeableness  doth  result  from  the  es- 
sence of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a  glass  is  no  blame  to  the  art  of 
him  that  blew  up  the  glass  into  such  a  fashion ;  that  imperfection 
of  brittleness  is  not  from  the  workman,  but  the  matter ;  so,  though 
unchangeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  a  one, 
that  no  creature  can  be  naturally  without  it ;  besides,  though  angels 
and  men  were  mutable  by  creation,  and  capable  to  exercise  their 
willfl,  yet  they  were  not  necessitated  to  evil,  and  this  mutability  did 
not  infer  a  necessity  that  they  should  fall,  because  some  angels, 
which  had  the  same  root  of  changeableness  in  their  natures  with 
those  that  fell,  did  not  fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if 
capablenesB  of  changing,  and  necessity  of  changing,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

2.  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not 

■  Sunrec,  Vol  II.  p.  648. 
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evil.  There  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  God  created  after 
his  own  image,  and  pronounced  "good"  (Gren.  i.  27,  81).  Man  had 
an  ability  to  stand,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  fall :  he  was  created  with 
a  principal  of  acting  freely,  whereby  he  was  capable  of  loving  God 
as  his  chief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his  last  end ;  there  was  a 
beam  of  light  in  man's  understanding  to  know  the  rule  he  was  to 
conform  to,  a  harmony  between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  an 
original  righteousness :  so  that  it  seemed  more  easy  for  him  to  de- 
termine his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to 
swerve  from  it ;  to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  tnan  to  lis- 
ten to  the  charms  of  Satan.  God  created  him  with  those  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  with  more  fSacility  have  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Divine  beauty,  than  turn  ms  back  upon  it,  and  with 
greater  ease  have  kept  the  precept  God  gave  him,  than  have  broken 
it.  The  very  first  thought  darted,  or  impression  made,  by  God,  upon 
the  angelical  or  human  nature,  was  tne  knowledge  of  himseli  as 
their  Author,  and  could  be  no  more  than  such  whereby  both  anceb 
and  men  might  be  excited  to  a  love  of  that  adorable  Being,  that  had 
framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of  nothing ;  and  if  they  turned  their 
wills  and  afiections  to  another  object  it  was  not  by  the  direction 
of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression  God  had  maae  upon  them, 
or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into  them.  They  turned  themselves 
to  the  admiring  their  own  excellency,  or  affecting  an  advantage  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  they  were  to  look  for  only  from  God  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6).  Pride  was  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  deviL 
Though  the  wills  of  angels  and  men  were  created  mutable,  and  so 
were  imperfect,  yet  they  were  not  created  evil.  Thouffh  they  might 
sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin,  and,  therefore,  were  not  evu  in  their  own 
nature.  What  reflection,  then,  could  this  mutability  of  their  nature 
be  upon  God  ?  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  cleared,  by 
storing  up  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provision  against  his  de- 
parture from  him.  God  was  so  far  from  creating  him  evil,  that  he 
fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and  a  strength 
in  his  nature  to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  ex- 
ercised by  Eve,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her 
(Gen.  iii  8) ;  Eve  said  to  the  serpent,  "  Grod  hath  said,  ye  shafi  not 
eat  of  it :"  and  had  her  thoughts  been  intent  upon  this,  "  God  hath 
said,"  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  and 
liquorish  palate,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  by  all  the  passes  the 
devil  did,  or  could  have  made  at  her.  So  tnat  you  see,  though  God 
made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This  clears 
the  holiness  of  God. 

3.  Therefore  it  follows.  That  though  God  created  man  changeable, 
yet  he  was  not  the  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fall.  Thou^  man 
was  created  defectible,  yet  he  was  not  determined  by  God  influencing 
his  will  by  any  positive  act  to  that  change  and  apostasy.  God  placea 
him  in  a  free  posture,  set  life  and  happiness  before  mm  on  the  one 
hand,  misery  and  death  on  the  other ;  as  he  did  not  draw  him  into 
the  arms  of  perpetual  blessedness,  so  he  did  not  drive  him  into  the 
gulf  of  his  misery.  ^    He  did  not  incline  him  to  eviL    It  was  repugnant 

^  Amyr.  Moral.  Tom.  I  pp.  616,  616. 
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to  the  goodness  of  God  to  corrupt  tlie  righteousness  of  those  faculties 
he  had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he  should 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  work  he  had  composed  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  skill.  Would  he,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  make  that  bad, 
which,  but  a  little  before,  he  had  acquiesced  in  as  good  ?  Angels 
and  men  were  left  to  their  liberty  and  conduct  of  their  natural  facul- 
ties; and  if  God  inspired  them  with  any  motions,  they  could  not  but 
be  motions  to  good,  and  suited  to  that  righteous  nature  he  had  endued 
them  with.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  God  did  not,  in  a  supernatural 
way,  act  inwardly  upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to  that 
power,  which  he  ha!a,  in  creation,  furnished  him  with.  The  Scrip- 
ture frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this,  and  lays  it  wholly  upon 
Satan,  as  the  tempter,  and  upon  man,  as  the  determiner  of  his  own 
will  (Gen,  iiL  6);  Eve  "took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat;"  and  Adam 
took  from  her  of  the  fruit,  "and  did  eat."  And  Solomon  (Eccles. 
vii.  29)  distinguisheth  God's  work  in  the  creation  of  man  "upright," 
from  man's  work  in  seeking  out  those  ruining  inventions.  God 
created  man  in  a  righteous  state,  and  man  cast  himself  into  a  forlorn 
state.  As  he  was  a  mutable  creature,  he  was  from  God ;  as  he  was 
a  changed  and  corrupted  creature,  it  was  from  the  devil  seducing, 
and  his  own  pliableness  in  admitting.  As  silver,  and  gold,  and  other 
metals,  were  created  by  God  in  such  a  form  and  figure,  yet  capable 
of  receiving  other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of  man ;  when  the 
image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  God  is  not  said  to  create 
that  image,  though  he  created  the  substance  with  such  a  property, 
that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  this  capacity  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  metal  by  God's  creation  of  it,  but  the  carving  the  figure  of  this 
or  that  man  is  not  the  act  of  God,  but  the  act  of  man.  As  images, 
in  Scripture,  are  called  the  work  of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the 
imagery,  though  the  matter,  wood  or  stone,  upon  which  the  image 
was  carved,  was  a  work  of  God's  creative  power.  When  an  artificer 
frames  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  musician  exactly  tunes  it,  and 
it  comes  out  of  their  hands  without  a  blemish,  but  capable  to  be  un- 
tuned by  some  rude  hand,  or  receive  a  crack  by  a  sudden  fall,  if  it 
meet  wim  a  disaster,  is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be  blamed  ? 
The  ruin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  w^astefulness  or  carelessness  of  the 
tenant  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman  that  built  it  strong,  and 
left  it  m  a  good  posture. 

Prop.  n.  God  s  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjoining  man  a  law, 
which  he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been  impos- 
sible to  be  observed,  no  crime  could  have  been  imputed  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  fault  had  lain  wholly  upon  the  Governor ;  the  non-observ- 
ance of  it  had  been  from  a  want  of  strength,  and  not  from  a  want  of 
wilL  Had  God  commanded  Adam  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he 
had  not  given  him  wings,  Adam  might  have  a  will  to  obey  it,  but 
his  power  would  be  too  short  to  perform  it.  But  the  law  set  him  for 
a  nue,  had  nothing  of  impossibility  in  it;  it  was  easy  to  be  observed; 
the  command  was  rather  below,  than  above  his  strength ;  and  the 
sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the  breach 
of  it^  than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it ;  he  had  as  much 
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power,  or  rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to  warp  from  it ;  and 
greater  argmnents  and  interest  to  be  observant  of  it,  than  to  violate 
it ;  his  all  was  secured  by  the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the 
other.  The  commands  of  God  are  not  grievous  (1  John  v.  8);  from 
the  first  to  the  last  command,  there  is  nothing  impossible,  nothing 
hard  to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man,  which  were  all  sum- 
med up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not,  by  inconsiderateness,  neglected  the 
dictates  and  resolves  of  his  own  understanding.  The  law  was  suited 
to  the  strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  his  nature ;  in  which  respect,  the  apostle  calls  it  "  good,"  as  it  refers 
to  man,  as  well  as  "  holy,"  as  it  refers  to  God  (Rom.  viL  12V  Now, 
since  God  created  man  a  creature  capable  to  be  governed  oy  a  law, 
and  as  a  rational  creature  endued  with  understanding  and  will,  not 
to  be  governed,  according  to  his  nature,  without  a  law ;  was  it  con- 
gruous to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  respect  only  the  future  state  of  man, 
which,  from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  did  infallibly 
foresee  would  be  miserable,  by  the  wilful  defection  of  man  from  the 
rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  respect  only 
this  future  state,  and  not  the  present  state  of  the  creature;  and  there- 
fore leave  him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he  would  violate  the  law  ? 
Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wise  governor,  because  he  saw  that 
man  would  cease  to  act  like  an  obedient  subject?  Shall  a  righteous 
magistrate  forbear  to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees, 
either  from  the  dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill-humor,  or  some 
circumstances  which  will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will 
incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  under  the  penalty  of  them  ?  No 
blame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who  minds  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  government,  since  he  is  not  the 
cause  of  those  turbulent  afiections  of  men,  which  he  wisely  foresees 
will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet  is  not 
the  holiness  of  God  blemished  by  keeping  it  up.  It  is  true,  God  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity  and  rigor  of  the  law, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  gospel ;  yet  where  men  refuse  the  terms  of  the 
gospel,  they  continue  themselves  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law, 
and  are  justly  guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  though  they  have  no  strength 
to  observe  it.  The  law,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  above  man's  strength, 
when  he  was  possessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above 
man's  strength,  since  he  was  stripped  of  original  righteousness.  The 
command  was  dated  before  man  nad  contracted  his  impotency,  when 
he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it.  Had  it  oeen  enjoined 
to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not  before,  he  might  have  had  a  better 
pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet  he 
would  not  have  had  suflScient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  from  the  corrupted  nature  of 
the  creature.  It  was  "weak  through  the  flesh"  (Rom.  viii.  8),  but  it 
was  promulged  when  man  had  a  strength  proportioned  to  tne  com- 
mands of  it.  And  now,  since  man  hath  unhappily  made  himself 
incapable  of  obeying  it,  must  God's  holiness  in  his  law  be  blemished 
for  enjoining  it?    Must  he  abrogate  those  commands,  and  prohibit 
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what  before  lie  enjoined,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  corrupted  creature? 
Would  not  this  be  his  "ceasing  to  be  holy,"  that  his  creature  might 
be  unblameably  unrighteous  ?  Must  God  strip  himself  of  his  holi- 
ness, because  man  will  not  discharge  his  iniquity  ?  He  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law,  who  would  be  the  cause  of 
all  the  unrighteousness  of  men,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it. 
Some  things  in  the  law  that  are  intrinsically  good  in  their  own 
nature,  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God 
not  to  command  them.  If  he  were  not  the  guardian  of  his  indispen- 
sable law,  he  would  be  the  cause  and  countenancer  of  the  creatures* 
iniquity.  So  little  reason  have  men  to  charge  God  with  being  the 
cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  r^ealing  his  law  to  gratify  their  impotence, 
that  he  would  be  unholy  if  he  did.  God  must  not  lose  his  purity, 
because  man  hath  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  sovereignty, 
because  man  hath  cast  away  his  power  of  obedience. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  observed,  lays 
no  blame  upon  him.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  be  infallible, 
yet  it  doth  not  necessitate  the  creature  in  acting.  It  was  certain 
&om  eternity,  that  Adam  would  fall,  that  men  would  do  such  and 
such  actions,  that  Judas  would  betray  our  Saviour ;  God  foreknew 
all  those  things  from  eternity ;  but,  it  is  as  certain  that  this  fore- 
knowledge did  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam,  or  any  other  branch 
of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing  those  actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by 
Qod ;  they  voluntarily  run  into  such  courses,  not  by  any  impulsion. 
God's  knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  he  certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would  be  broken  by 
Adam ;  he  foreknew  it  in  his  own  decree  of  not  hindering  him,  by 
giving  Adam  the  efficacious  grace  which  would  infallibly  have  pre- 
vented it ;  yet  Adam  did  freely  break  this  law,  and  never  imagined 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  Goa  did  necessitate  him  to  it ;  he  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he 
charges  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman,  and  conseqiiently 
upon  God  in  giving  the  woman  to  him  (Gen.  iii.  12).  He  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  tne  nature  of  God,  as  to  imagine  him  without  a 
foresignt  of  future  things :  since  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be 
known  of  God  by  creation,  was  greater  than  any  man's  since,,  in  all 
probability.  But,  however,  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tion of  God's  foreknowledge,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  act ; 
there  could  not  have  been  any  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of  con- 
straint of  him  in  his  action,  that  could  have  been  unlmown  to  him  ^ 
and  he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature,  when  he 
was  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death  ;  especially  when  he  urgeth  so 
weak  an  argument,  to  impute  his  crime  to  God,  as  the  gift  of  the 
woman ;  as  if  that  which  was  designed  him  for  a  help,  were  intend- 
ed for  his  ruin.  If  God's  prescience  takes  away  the  liberty  of  the 
creature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action  in  the  world  (for  there 
is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else  we  render  God  of  a 
limited  understanding),  nor  ever  was,  no,  not  by  God  himself,  ad  eo> 
ira  ;  for  whatsoever  he  hath  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath 
done  since  the  creation,  was  foreknown  by  him :  he  resolved  to  do 
it,  and,  therefore,  foreknew  that  he  woiud  do  it.    Did  God  do  it, 
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therefore,  necessarily,  as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty?  As  lie 
freely  decrees  what  he  will  do,  so  he  effects  what  he  freely  decreed. 
ForeKnowledge  is  so  far  from  intrenching  upon  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
that  predetermination,  which  in  the  notion  of  it  speaks  something 
more,  doth  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only  foreknow,  but  deter- 
mine the  suffering  of  Christ  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  God  might  not  be  mistaken 
in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of  his  determinate  decree ;  but 
did  this  take  away  the  liberty  of  Christ  in  suffering  ?  (Eph.  v.  2) : 
"  Who  ofifered  himself  up  to  God ;"  that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act,  as 
well  as  designed  to  do  it  by  a  determinate  counsel.  It  did  in&llibly 
secure  the  event,  but  did  not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action, 
either  in  Christ's  willingness  to  suffer,  or  the  crime  of  the  Jews  that 
made  him  suffer.  God's  prescience  is  God's  provision  of  things 
arising  from  their  proper  causes ;  as  a  gardener  foresees  in  his  plants 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  from  them  in  the  spring, 
because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature  of  their  several  roots 
which  lie  under  ground ;  but  his  foresight  of  these  things  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  those  flowers.  K  any  of  us  see  a 
ship  moving  towards  such  a  rock  or  quicksand,  and  know  it  to  be 
governed  by  a  negligent  pilot,  we  shall  certainly  foresee  that  the 
ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rock,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  sands ; 
but  is  this  foresight  of  ours  from  the  causes,  any  cause  of  the  effect ; 
or  can  we  from  hence  be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the  miscarriage 
of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and  goods  ?  The  fall  of 
Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  the  consent  of  his 
free  will,  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptation.  God  foreknew 
Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would  not  have  sinned,  God  would 
have  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sin.  Adam  might  easily  have 
detected  the  serpents  fraud,  and  made  a  better  election ;  God  foresaw 
that  he  would  not  do  it ;  God's  foreknowledge  did  not  make  Adam 
guilty  or  innocent :  whether  God  had  foreknown  it  or  no,  he  was 
guilty  by  a  free  choice,  and  a  willing  neglect  of  his  own  duty. 
Adam  knew  that  God  foreknew  that  he  might  eat  of  the  fruit,  and 
fell  and  die,  because  God  had  forbidden  him ;  the  foreknowledge 
that  he  would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action,  than  the 
foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it.  Judas  certainly  knew  that  his 
Master  foreknew  that  he  would  betray  him,  for  Chnst  had  acquaint- 
ed him  with  it  (John  xiii.  21,  26) ;  yet  he  never  charged  this  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ  with  any  guilt  of  his  treachery. 

Prop.  in.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  decreeing  the 
eternal  rejection  of  some  men.  Beprobation,  in  its  Gist  notion,  is  an 
act  of  preterition,  or  passing  by.  A  man  is  not  made  wicked  by  the 
the  act  of  God ;  but  it  supposeth  him  wicked :  and  so  it  is  nothing 
else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt  and  filth  wherein  he  be- 
holds him.  In  its  second  notion,  it  is  an  ordination,  not  to  a  crime, 
but  to  a  punishment  (Jude  4) :  '*  an  ordaining  to  condemnation." 
And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of  God,  yet,  m  order  of  nature,  it 
follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the  transgression  of  man,  and  supposeth 
the  crime.  God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whole  mass 
of  his  corrupted  posterity,  and  chooees  some  to  reduce  to  himself  by 
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his  grace,  and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all 
mankind  fell  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to 
them  successively  by  that  root,  whereof  they  are  branches ;  all  men 
might  iustly  be  left  wallowing  in  that  miserable  condition  to  which  they 
are  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of  their  common  head ;  and  God  might 
have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  well  as  he  did  the  fallen 
angels,  without  any  hope  of  redemption.  He  was  no  more  bound  to 
restore  man,  than  to  restore  devils,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  nature 
of  any  one  son  of  Adam ;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt 
with  the  devils,  they  had  had,  all  of  them,  as  little  just  ground  to 
complain  of  God ;  for  all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for 
all  were  concluded  under  sin;  but  God  calls  out  some  to  make 
monuments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  sovereign  mercy  of 
that  dominion,  whereby  "  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  18) ;  others  he  passes  by,'  and  leaves  them  remain- 
ing in  that  corruption  of  nature  wherein  they  were  bom.  If  men 
have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods,  without  any  unright- 
eousness, why  should  not  Gt)d  dispose  of  his  own  grace,  and  bestow 
it  upon  whom  he  pleases ;  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none,  but  a  free  gift 
to  any  that  enjoy  it  ?  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because 
his  operation  about  this  is  negative ;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial 
of  action,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of 
men*c  God  acts  nothing,  but  withholds  his  power ;  he  doth  not  en- 
lighten their  minds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  expel 
their  darkness,  and  root  out  those  evil  habits  which  possess  them  oy 
nature.  God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly  enlighten  the  minds  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  and  quicken  their  hearts  with  a  new  life  by  an  in- 
vincible grace ;  but  in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no  positive  act  of  God, 
but  a  cessation  of  action.  We  may  with  as  much  reason  say,  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that  are  committed  Dv  the 
corporation  of  devils,  since  their  first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  bestows  not  a  new  grace  upon  them, — as 
say,  God  is  the  cause  of  the  sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and  leaves 
in  that  state  of  guilt  wherein  he  foimd  them.  God  did  not  pass  by 
any  without  the  consideration  of  sin ;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not 
repugnant  to  his  holiness,  but  conformable  to  his  justice. 

jfVap.  IV.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  secret  will 
to  suner  sin  to  enter  into  the  world.  God  never  willed  sin  by  his 
preceptive  wiU.  It  was  never  founded  upon,  or  produced  bv  any 
word  of  his,  as  the  creation  was.  He  never  said,  Let  there  be  sin 
under  the  heaven,  as  he  said,  "  Let  there  be  water  under  the  hea- 
ven." Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  inftising  any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring  up 
inclinations  to  it ;  no,  "  God  tempts  no  man"  (James  i.  13).  Nor 
doth  he  will  it  by  his  approving  will ;  it  is  detestable  to  him,  nor 
ever  can  he  be  otherwise ;  he  cannot  approve  it  either  before  com- 
mission or  after. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  with  sin.  He  doth 
not  properly  will  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to  which,  hj  his 
ommpotence,  he  could  put  a  bar.  K  he  did  positively  will  it,  it 
mi^t  be  wrought  by  himself,  and  so  could  not  be  eviL    K  he  did 
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in  no  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  be  committed  by  his  creature ;  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  either  God  willing  the  permission  of  it,  or 
not  willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  latter  cannot  be  said ;  for  then 
the  creature  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and  can  do  that  which  God 
will  not  permit.  Goa  can,  if  he  be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  the  world:  he  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels, 
and  the  fall  of  man ;  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no  :  he 
might,  by  his  grace,  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made  a 
special  impression  upon  them  of  the  happiness  they  already  possessed, 
and  the  misery  they  would  incur  by  any  wicked  attempt  He  could 
as  well  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  f^en  angels,  and  confirmed 
them  in  grace,  as  of  those  that  continued  in  their  happy  state :  he 
might  have  appeared  to  man,  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  de- 
si^,  and  made  secret  impressions  upon  his  heart,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  avenue  to  his  wilL  Qod  could  have  kept  all 
sm  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  from  breathing  in  it ;  he 
was  as  well  able  to  bar  sin  forever  out  of  the  world,  as  to  let  crea- 
tures lie  in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped. 
To  say  God  doth  will  sin  as  he  doth  other  things,  is  to  deny  his  ho- 
liness ;  to  say  it  entered  without  anything  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  his 
omnipotence.  If  he  did  necessitate  Adam  to  fall,  what  shau  we 
think  of  his  purity  ?  If  Adam  did  fall  without  any  concern  of  God's 
will  in  it,  wnat  shall  we  say  of  his  sovereignty  ?  The  one  taints  his 
holiness,  and  the  other  clips  his  power.  If  it  came  without  anything 
of  his  will  in  it,  and  he  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience? 
If  it  entered  whether  he  would  or  no,  where  is  his  omnipotence 
(Rom.  ix.  19)  ?  "  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  There  cannot  be  a 
lustful  act  in  Abimelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power  (Gen.  xx. 
6) ;  "I  withheld  thee :"  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  un- 
less God  give  power  to  speak  it  TNumb.  xxii.  38):  "  Have  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  anything?  The  word  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth, 
that  shall  I  speak."  As  no  action  could  be  sinful,  if  God  had  not 
forbidden  it ;  so  no  sin  could  be  committed,  if  God  did  not  will  to 
give  way  to  it. 

2.  God  doth  not  will  directly,  and  by  an  efficacious  will.  He  doth 
not  directly  will  it,  because  he  hath  prohibited  it  by  his  law,  which 
is  a  discovery  of  his  will :  so  that  if  he  should  directly  will  sin,  and 
directly  prohibit  it,  he  would  will  good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner, 
and  there  would  be  contradictions  in  God's  will :  to  will  sin  abso- 
lutely, is  to  work  it  (Ps.  cxv.  3):  "God  hath  done  whatsoever  he 
pleased."  God  cannot  absolutely  will  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it 
&od  wills  good  by  a  positive  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  to  effect 
it.<*  He  wills  evil  by  a  private  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  not 
to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  prevent  it.  God  doth  not 
will  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  approve  it,  but  he  wills  it,  in  order  to 
that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  rorth  fi-om  it.®  He  wills  not  sin  for 
itself,  but  for  the  event.  To  will  sin  as  siri,  or  as  purely  evil,  is  not 
in  the  capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of  man  nor  devil.  The  will  of 
a  rational  creature  cannot  will  anything  but  under  the  appearance 
of  good,  of  some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or  some  good  in  the  issue  of  it 
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Much  more  is  tUs  far  fix)m  God,  who,  heing  infinitely  good,  cannot 
will  evil  as  evil ;  and  heing  infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for 
good  which  is  evil/  Infinite  wisdom  can  he  under  no  error  or  mis- 
take :  to  will  sin  as  sin,  would  be  an  unanswerable  blemish  on  God ; 
hut  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good,  is  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  ; 
it  could  never  have  peeped  up  its  head,  unless  there  had  been  some 
decree  of  God  concerning  it.  And  there  had  been  no  decree  of  God 
concerning  it,  had  he  not  intended  to  bring  good  and  glory  out  of  it. 
If  God  did  directly  will  the  discovery  of  his  grace  ana  mercy  to  the 
world,  he  did  in  some  sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could 
not  have  been  any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world ;  for  an  inno- 
cent creature  is  not  the  object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature : 
and  no  rational  creature  but  must  be  sinful  before  it  be  miserable. 

3.  God  wills  the  permission  of  sin.  He  doth  not  positively  will 
sin,  but  he  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And  though  he  doth  not 
approve  of  sm,  yet  he  approves  of  that  act  of  his  will,  wherebv  he 
permits  it.  For  since  that  sin  could  not  enter  into  the  world  without 
some  concern  of  God's  will  about  it,  that  act  of  his  will  that  gave 
way  to  it,  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him :  God  could  never  be  dis- 
pleased with  his  own  act :  "  He  is  not  as  man,  that  he  should  repent" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  29).  What  God  cannot  repent  of,  he  cannot  but  approve 
of:  it  is  contrary  to  the  blessedness  of  God  to  disapprove  of,  and 
be  displeased  with  any  act  of  his  own  will.  If  he  hated  any  act 
of  his  own  'vvill,  he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  under  a  torture : 
every  one  that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some  disturbance  and 
torment  for  them.  That  which  is  permitted  by  him,  is  in  itself,  and 
in  regard  of  the  evil  of  it,  hateful  to  him :  but  as  the  prospect  of  that 
good  which  he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleasing  to  him,  so 
that  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  permits  it,  is  usnered  in  by  an  ap- 
proving act  of  his  understanding.  Either  God  approved  of  the  per- 
mission, or  not ;  if  he  did  not  approve  his  own  act  of  permission,  he 
could  not  have  decreed  an  act  of  permission.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Gx)d  should  decree  such  an  act  which  he  detested,  and  positively 
will  that  which  he  hated.  Though  God  hated  sin,  as  being  against 
his  holiness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of  sin,  as  being  sub- 
servient by  tne  immensity  of  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory.  He  could 
never  be  displeased  with  that  which  was  the  result  of  his  eternal 
counsel,  as  this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  as  any  other 
decree,  resolved  upon  in  his  own  breast.  For  as  God  acts  nothing  in 
time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity,  so  he  permits  nothing  in 
time  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity  to  permit.  To  speak  prop- 
erly, therefore,  God  doth  not  will  sin,  but  he  wills  the  permission  of 
it,  and  this  will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive  in  God. 

4.  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permission,  but 
such  an  one  as  is  attended  with  a  certaintjr  of  the  event.  The  decrees 
of  Qt)d  to  make  use  of  the  sin  of  man  ior  the  glory  of  his  grace  in 
the  mission  and  passion  of  his  Son,  hung  upon  this  entrance  of  sin. 
Woidd  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  such  great  and 
stupendous  things,  the  event  whereof  should  depend  upon  an  un- 
oertain  foundation  which  he  might  be  mistaken  in  T  God  would  have 

'  AquiD.  coot.  Gent.  lib.  i.  cap.  95. 
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sat  in  counsel  from  eternity  to  no  purpose,  if  lie  had  only  permitted 
those  things  to  be  done,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  event  of  this 
permission.  God  would  not  have  made  such  provision  for  redemp- 
tion to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  wnich  would  have  be^n, 
if  man  had  not  fallen ;  or  if  it  had  been  an  uncertainty  with  God 
whether  he  would  fall  or  no.  Though  the  will  of  God  about  sin  was 
permissive,  yet  the  will  of  God  about  that  glory  he  would  promote 
by  the  defect  of  the  creature,  was  positive ;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
not  suflFer  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will  to  hang  upon  an  uncer- 
tain event ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  wisely  and  righteously  order  all 
things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  and  gracious  purposes. 

5.  This  act  of  permission  doth  not  taint  tne  holiness  of  (Jod. 
That  there  is  such  an  act  as  permission,  is  clear  in  Scripture  (Acts 
xiv.  16):  "  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways."  But  that  it  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  God,  will 
appear, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

1.  It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration  by 
any  law  to  commit  sin  with  impunity ;  when,  what  one  law  did  for- 
bid, another  law  doth  leave  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man 
sees  good  in  himself.  As  when  there  is  a  law  made  among  men, 
that  no  man  shall  go  out  of  such  a  city  or  country  without  license ; 
to  go  out  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law ;  but  when  that  law  is 
repealed  by  another,  that  gives  liberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at 
their  pleasure,  it  doth  not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessary,  but 
leaves  those  which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see  good  in 
themselves.  Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  though  not  nec- 
essary ;  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for 
doing  it.  Such  a  permission  there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam  of 
eating  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  to  choose  any  of  them  for  food, 
except  the  tree  of  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  It  was  a  precept 
to  him,  not  to  "  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil ;"  but  the  other  was  a  permission,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  feed  upon  any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite : 
but  there  is  not  such  a  permission  in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  haa  been 
an  indulgence  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from  any  crime,  and,  con- 
sequently, from  punishment ;  because,  by  such  a  permission  by  law, 
he  would  have  had  authority  to  sin  if  he  pleased.  God  did  not  re- 
move the  law,  which  he  had  oefore  placed  as  a  bar  against  evU,  nor 
ceased  that  moral  impediment  of  his  threatening:  sucn  a  permission 
as  this,  to  make  sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  been  a  blot  upon  God's 
holiness. 

2.  But  this  permission  of  God,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than 
the  not  hindering  a  sinful  action,  which  he  could  have  prevented. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  action  of  God,  as  a  suspension  of  his  influence, 
which  might  have  hindered  an  evil  act,  ana  a  forbearing  to  restrain 
the  faculties  of  man  from  sin ;  it  is,  properly,  the  not  exerting  that 
efficacy  which  might  change  the  counsels  that  are  taken,  and  prevent 
the  action  intended ;  as  when  one  man  sees  another  ready  to  fall, 
and  can  preserve  him  from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  per- 
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mits  him  to  £eJ1,  that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  falling.  So  God 
describes  his  act  about  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  6);  "I  withheld  thee 
from  sinning  against  me,  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her." 
If  Abimelech  had  sinned,  he  had  sinned  by  God's  permission ;  that 
is,  by  God's  not  hindering,  or  not  restraining  him  by  making  any  im- 

Eressions  upon  him.  So  that  permission  is  only  a  withholding  that 
elp  and  grace,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  have  been  an  efiectual 
remedy  to  prevent  a  crime ;  and  it  is  rather  a  suspension,  or  cessa- 
tion, than  properly  a  permission,  and  sin  may  be  said  to  be  commit- 
ted, not  without  God  s  permission,  rather  than  by  his  permission. 
Thus,  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins  strict  upon 
Satan,  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain  Adam  from 
Bwallowinff'the  bait:  he  kept  to  himself  that  efficacious  grace  which 
he  might  have  darted  out  upon  man  to  prevent  his  fall.  God  left 
Satan  to  his  maUce  of  tempting,  and  Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting, 
and  his  own  strength,  to  use  that  sufficient  grace  he  had  furnish^ 
him  with,  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and  overcome  the  temp- 
tation. As  he  did  not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restram 
him  from  it.  So,  in  the  Jews  crucifjdng  our  Saviour,  God  did  not 
imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime,  and  the  horror  ol  his  justice  due  to  it ;  and,  being 
without  those  impediments,  they  run  furiously,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  the  commission  of  that  evil ;  as,  when  a  man  lets  a  wolf  or  dog 
out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes  off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they 
presently  act  according  to  their  natures.fi^  In  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men,  God's  act  was  leaving  them  to  their  own  strength ;  in  sms  after 
the  fell,  it  is  God's  giving  them  up  to  their  own  corruption ;  the  first 
is  a  pure  suspension  of  grace ;  the  other  hath  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment (Ps,  Ixxxi.  12):  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts  lusts." 
The  first  object  of  this  permissive  will  of  God  was  to  leave  angels 
and  men  to  their  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free  will,  which  was 
natural  to  them,*>  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was 
necessary,  not  that  they  should  not  at  all  sin,  but  that  they  should 
infallibly  not  sin :  they  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  avoid  sin,  but  not 
sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin ;  a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them, 
but  not  sufficient  to  confirm  them. 

3.  Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  doth  blemish 
the  holiness  of  God.  It  doth  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of  men, 
but  supposeth  it,  establisheth  it,  and  leaves  man  to  it.  God  acted 
nothing,  but  only  ceased  to  act ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  man's  sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good,  but  by 
willing  and  effecting  it,  so  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  by  willing 
and  effecting  it, :  but  he  doth  not  positively  will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by 
any  efficacy  of  his  own.  Permission  is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of 
that  action  which  is  permitted ;  but  the  will  of  that  person  who  is 
permitted  to  do  such  an  action  is  the  cause.*  God  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  creature  to  act  as  it  will, 
than  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  not  being  of  any  creature, 
hv  denying  it  being,  and  letting  it  remain  nothing ;  it  is  not  from 
Cfod  that  it  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.     Though  God  be  said 

■9  Lawton,  p.  64.  ^  Suarez,  Vol.  IV.  p.  414.  *  Suares,  de  Legib.  p.  48. 
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to  be  the  cause  of  creation,  yet  he  is  never  by  any  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  nothing  which  was  before  creation.  This  permission  of 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the  cause  of  not  hindenng  sin.  Man 
and  angels  had  a  physical  power  of  sinning  fix)m  God,  as  they  were 
created  with  freewill,  and  supported  in  their  natural  strength ;  but 
the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God ;  he  counselled  them  not 
to  it,  laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  use  their  natural  power  for 
such  an  end ;  he  only  left  them  to  their  freedom,  and  not  hindered 
them  in  their  acting  what  he  was  resolved  to  permit 

2d.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin.  Ceasing  to 
act,  wherebj  to  prevent  a  crime  or  mischief,  brings  not  a  person 
permitting  it  under  guilt,  unless  where  he  is  under  an  6bligation  to 
pi'event  it ;  but  God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  dominion,  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  such  obligation.  One  man,  that  doth  not  hinder 
the  murder  of  another,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der in  part ;  but,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  he  is  under  a  tie  by 
nature,  as  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  being  the  other  s  brother,  by 
a  communion  of  blood,  also  under  an  obligation  of  the  law  of  cha- 
rity, enacted  by  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  world :  but  what  tie 
was  there  upon  God,  since  the  infinite  transcendancy  of  his  nature, 
and  his  sovereign  dominion,  frees  him  from  any  such  obligation 
(Job  ix.  12)?  "  If  he  takes  away,  who  shall  say.  What  dost  thou?" 
God  might  have  prevented  the  fall  of  men  and  angels ;  he  might 
have  confirmed  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  innocency ;  but  where 
is  the  obligation  ?  He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  himself 
but  he  owed  nothing  to  the  creature.  Before  God  can  be  charged 
with  any  guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be  proved,  not  only  that  he  coidd, 
but  that  he  was  bound  to  hinder  ft.  No  person  can  be  justly  charged 
with  another's  fault,  merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  be  bound 
to  prevent  it ;  else,  not  only  the  first  sin  of  angels  and  man  would 
be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  Author,  but  all  the  sins  of  men.  He 
could  not  be  obliged  by  any  law,  because  he  had  no  superior  to  im- 
pose any  law  upon  him ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  was 
obliged,  from  his  own  nature,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin,  which 
he  would  use  as  an  occasion  to  declare  his  own  holiness,  so  trans- 
cendent a  perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever  it  could  have  been 
manifestea  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it,  viz.  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
is  no  more  bound,  in  his  own  nature,  %to  preserve,  by  supernatural 
grace,  his  creature  from  falling,  after  he  had  fi'amed  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand,  than  he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  nature,  to 
bring  his  creature  into  being  when  it  was  nothing.  He  is  not  bound 
to  create  a  rational  creature,  much  less  bound  to  create  him  with 
supernatural  gifts ;  though,  since  God  would  make  a  rational  crea 
ture,  he  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightness  and 
rectitude.  God  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men  as  became  a  wise 
governor :  he  had  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe  penalties, 
and  the  creature  wanted  not  a  natural  strength  to  observe  and  obey 
it.  Had  not  man  power  to  obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  one  ?  How  was  God  bound  to  rive  him  more  grace,  since  what 
he  had  already  was  enough  to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  resistance 
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against  all  the  power  of  hell  ?  It  had  been  enough  to  have  pointed 
his  will  against  the  temptation,  and  he  had  kept  off  the  force  of  it. 
Was  there  any  promise  past  to  Adam  of  any  fiirther  grace  which  he 
could  plead  as  a  tie  upon  God?  No  such  voluntary  limit  upon 
God's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.  Was  anything  due 
to  man  which  he  had  not?  anything  promised  him  which  was  not 
performed?  What  action  of  debt,  then,  can  the  creature  bring 
against  God  ?  Indeed,  when  man  began  to  neglect  the  light  of  his 
own  reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  the  precept,  God  might 
have  enlightened  his  understanding  by  a  special  flash,  a  supernatural 
beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  his  obedience,  the  misery  he  was  approaching  to  by  his 
sin,  the  folly  of  any  apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge ;  he 
miffht  have  convinced  him  of  the  falsity  of  the  serpent's  arguments, 
and  uncased  to  him  the  venom  that  lay  under  those  baits.  But  how 
doth  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those  additional  acts  when  he 
had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  "  spirit,  which  was  the  candle  of  the 
liOrd"  (Prov.  xx.  27),  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern  all,  if  he  had 
attended  to  it  It  was  enough  that  God  did  not  necessitate  man  to 
sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it ;  that  he  had  given  him  sufficient  warn- 
ing in  the  threatening,  and  sufficient  strength  in  his  faculties,  to  for- 
tify him  against  temptation.  He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as 
a  creature  of  his  own  framing;  he  withdrew  no  help  from  him,  that 
was  due  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound 
to  impart  Man  did  not  beg  preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was 
not  bound  to  offer  it,  when  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  especially: 
yet  if  he  had  begged  it,  God  having  before  furnished  him  sufficiently, 
might,  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion,  have  denied  it  witn- 
out  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  Though  he 
woxQd  not  m  such  a  case  have  dealt  so  bountifully  with  his  creature 
as  he  might  have  done,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as 
dealing  imrighteously  with  his  creature.  The  single  word  that  God 
had  already  uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his  precept,  was  enough  to 
oppose  against  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which  tended  to  invalidate  that 
word :  the  understanding  of  man  could  not  imagine  that  the  word 
of  (jod  was  vainly  spoken ;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  the  devil,  as 
if  the  Creator  should  envy  his  creature,  would  have  appeared  ridic- 
ulous, if  he  had  attended  to  the  voice  of  his  own  reason.  God  had 
done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged  to  do  no  more,  and  dealt  not 
unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
nature.  To  conclude,  if  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to 
charge  it  upon  God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam  super- 
natural grace,  Adam,  that  had  so  capacious  a  brain,  could  not  be 
without  that  plea  in  his  mouth,  "  Lord  thou  mightest  have  prevented 
it ;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could  not  have  been  without  thy  per- 
mission of  it :"  or,  "  Thou  hast  been  wanting  to  me,  as  the  author  of 
mv  nature."  No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam  into  the  court, 
when  Gtod  tried  and  cast  him ;  no  such  pleas  can  have  any  strength 
in  them.  Adam  had  reason  enough  to  know,  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient reason  to  overrule  such  a  plea. 
Since  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God^ 
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as  I  think  hath  been  cleared,  we  may  under  this  head  consider  two 
things  more. 

1.  That  God's  permission  of  sin  is  not  so  much  as  his  restraint  or 
limitation  of  it.  Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the  world  by 
Adam,  God  is  more  a  hinderer  than  a  permitter  of  it  K  he  hatn 
permitted  that  which  he  could  have  prevented,  he  prevents  a  world 
more,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit :  the  hedges  about  sin  are 
larger  than  the  outlets ;  thev  are  but  a  few  streams  that  glide  about 
the  world,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty  torrent  he  dams  up  both  in 
men  and  devils.  He  that  understands  what  a  lake  of  Sodx)m  is  in 
every  man's  nature,  since  the  universal  infection  of  human  nature, 
as  the  apostle  describes  it  (Eom.  iii.  9,  10,  &c.),  must  acknowledge, 
that  if  God  should  cast  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  sinful  men,  they 
would  run  into  thousands  of  abominable  crimes,  more  than  they  do : 
the  impression  of  all  natural  laws  would  be  rased  out,  the  world 
would  be  a  public  stew,  and  a  more  bloody  slaughter  house ;  human 
society  would  sink  into  a  chaos ;  no  starlight  of  commendable  mo- 
rality would  be  seen  in  it ;  the  world  would  be  no  longer  an  earth, 
but  an  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in  wickedness  than  it  doth.  K 
God  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  doth  the  sea,  and  put  bars  to  the  waves 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  waters,  and  say  of  them,  "  Hither- 
to you  shall  go,  and  no  further ;"  man  hath  such  a  furious  ocean  in 
him,  as  would  overflow  the  banks ;  and  where  it  makes  a  breach  in 
one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God  should  suffer  it  to  act  ac- 
cording to  its  impetuous  current.  As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to 
destroy  all  mankind,  if  God  did  not  bridle  him ;  deal  with  every 
man  as  he  did  with  Job,  ruin  their  comforts,  and  deform  their  bodies 
with  scabs ;  infect  religion  with  a  thousand  more  errors ;  fling  dis- 
orders into  commonwealths,  and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full 
of  nothing  but  flame  ;  if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm, 
that  might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fiiry ;  what  rapines, 
murders,  thefts,  would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  him  1  Abi- 
melech  would  not  only  lust  after  Sarah,  but  deflour  her ;  Laban  not 
only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him;  Saul  not  only  hate  David,  but 
murder  him ;  David  not  only  threaten  Nabal,  but  root  him  up,  and 
his  family,  did  not  God  girdle  in  the  wrath  of  man  :^  a  greater  re- 
mainder of  wrath  is  pent  in,  than  flames  out,  which  yet  swells  for  an 
outlet.  God  may  be  concluded  more  holy  in  preventing  men's  sins, 
than  the  author  of  sin  in  permitting  some ;  since,  were  it  not  for  his 
restraints  by  the  pull-back  of  conscience,  and  infused  motions  and 
outward  impediments,  the  world  would  swarm  more  with  this  cursed 
brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  a  greater 
good.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Divine  goodness  to  leave  man  to 
his  own  conduct,  whereby  such  a  deformity  as  sin  sets  foot  in  the 
world ;  since  he  makes  his  wisdom  illustrious  in  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he  suffered  to  spring  up.^ 
God  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  permit  it  barely  for  itself.  As  am 
is  not  lovely  m  its  own  nature,  so  neither  is  the  permission  of  sin 
intrinsically  good  or  amiable  for  itself,  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in 

^  Pe.  lxx?i.  10,  aa  the  word  "  restrain"  Bigoifies.        '  Mt^  banwn,  saith  Bradward. 
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the  permission  of  it.  Ood  permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of  the 
object  of  that  permission,  sm ;  because  that,  considered  in  its  own 
nature,  is  soleljr  evil :  nor  can  we  think  that  God  could  approve  of 
the  act  of  permission,  considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act ;  but  as  it 
respected  that  event  which  his  wisdom  would  order  by  it.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  God  should  permit  sin,  but  for  some  great  and  glo- 
rious end :  for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glorious  perfections 
he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will  (Prov.  xvi.  4),  "  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself" — hst  hath  wrought  all  things ;  which 
is  not  only  his  act  of  creation,  but  ordination :  "  for  himself,"  that  is, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  himself  to  his  creature.  Sin  indeed,  in  its  own  nature,  hath 
no  tendency  to  a  good  end ;  the  womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but 
monsters ;  it  is  a  spurn  at  God*s  sovereignty,  and  a  slight  of  his  good- 
ness >  it  both  deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts  it ;  it  is 
black  and  abominable,  and  hath  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature 
of  it.  If  it  ends  in  any  good^  it  is  only  from  that  Infinite  transcen- 
dency of  skill,  that  can  brinff  good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out 
of  darkness.  Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was 
an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  Though  the 
goodness  of  God  would  have  appeared  in  the  preservation  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  creation  of  it,  yet  his  mercy  could  not 
have  appeared  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because  the  object  of 
mercy  is  a  miserable  creature  ;  but  man  could  not  be  miserable  as 
long  as  he  remained  innocent.  The  reign  of  sin  opened  a  door  for 
the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace  (Rom.  v.  21),  "  As  sin  hath  reigned 
xmto  death,  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal 
life ;"  without  it,  the  bowels  of  mercy  had  never  sounded,  and  the 
ravishing  music  of  Divine  grace  could  never  have  been  heard  by  the 
creature.  Mercy,  which  renders  God  so  amiable,  could  never  else 
have  beamed  out  to  the  world.  Angels  and  men  upon  this  occasion 
beheld  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness  of  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  glorjr  of  the  Divine  persons  in  their  several  functions 
about  the  redemption  of  man,  whicn  had  else  been  a  spring  shut  up, 
and  a  fountain  sealed ;  the  song  of  glory  to  God,  ana  good  will  to 
men  in  a  way  of  redemption  had  never  been  sung  by  them.  It  ap- 
pears in  his  dealing  with  Adam,  that  he  permitted  his  fall,  not  only 
to  show  his  justice  in  punishing,  but  principally  his  mercy  in  rescu- 
iM;  since  he  proclaims  to  him  first  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to 
**  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  before  he  settled  the  punishment  he 
should  smart  imder  in  the  world  (Gen.  iiL  15 — 17).  And  what  fairer 
prospect  coxQd  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  sin,  than  in  the  edge  of  that  sword  of  justice,  which  punished 
it  in  the  sinner ;  but  glittered  more  in  the  punishment  of  a  Surety  so 
near  allied  to-  him  ?.  Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have 
been  punishable,  nor  any  been  pimishable  for  him :  and  the  pulse  of 
Divine  holiness  could  not  have  beaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  visible, 
without  an  exercise  of  his  vindicative  justice.  He  left  man's  mutable 
nature,  to  fidl  under  righteousness,  that  thereby  he  might  commend 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  nature  (Rom.  iii.  7).  Adam's  sin  in  its 
nature  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an  occasion 
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from  it  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  he 
brings  forth  thereby  a  new  scene  of  wonders  from  heaven,  and  a  sur- 
prising knowledge  on  earth ;  as  the  sun  breaks  out  more  strongly 
after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tempest.  As  God  in  creation  framed 
a  chaos  by  his  power,  to  manifest  nis  wisdom  in  bringing  order  out 
of  disorder,  light  out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  confusion  and  de- 
formity, when  he  was  able  by  a  word  to  have  made  all  creatures 
stand  up  in  their  beauty,  without  the  precedency  of  a  chaos  ;  so  God 
permitted  a  moral  chaos  to  manifest  a  greater  wisdom  in  the  repair- 
ing a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature,  and  bring* 
ing  out  those  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapt  up 
in  a  perpetual  silence  in  his  own  bosom.  It  was  therefore  very  con- 
gruous to  the  holiness  of  God  to  permit  that  which  he  could  make 
subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and  particularly  for  the  manifestation 
of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  which  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  such 
a  permission."* 

Prop.  V.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  concurrence 
with  tne  creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act.  Some  to  free 
God  from  having  any  hand  in  sin,  dfeny  his  concurrence  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  creature ;  because,  if  he  concurs  to  a  sinful  action,  he 
concurs  to  the  sin  also :  not  understanding  how  there  can  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  act,  and  the  sinfulness  or  viciousness  of  it ;  and 
how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  without  being  stained  by 
that  moral  evil  which  cleaves  to  it.  For  the  understanding  of  this, 
observe, 

1.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  the  creature 
(Acts  xvii.  28) ;  "in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
We  depend  upon  God  in  our  acting  as  well  as  in  our  being :  there  is 
as  much  an  efficacy  of  God  in  our  motion  as  in  our  production ;  as 
none  have  life  without  his  power  in  producing  it,  so  none  have  any 
operation  without  his  providence  concurring  with  it.  In  him,  or  by 
him,  that  is,  by  his  virtue  preserving  and  governing  our  motions,  as 
well  as  by  his  power  bringing  us  into  being.  Hence  man  is  com- 
pared to  an  axe  (Isa.  x.  15),  an  instrument  that  hath  no  action,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  superior  agent  handling  it :  and  the  actions 
of  the  second  causes  are  ascribed  to  God  ^  the  grass,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  to  make  to  grow  upon  the 
moimtains  (Ps.  cxlvii.  8) ;  and  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  is  by  natural 
generation,  he  is  said  to  clothe  us  with  (Job  x.  5),  in  regard  of  his 
co-working  with  second  causes,  according  to  their  natures.  As 
nothing  can  exist,  so  nothing  can  operate  without  him  ;  let  his  con- 
currence be  removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cease; 
remove  the  sun  from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the 
light  which  flowed  from  either  of  them  ceaseth.  Without  God's 
preserving  and  concurring  power,  the  course  of  nature  would  sink, 
and  the  creation  be  in  vain.  All  created  things  depend  upon  God 
as  agents,  as  well  as  beings,  and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a  way  of 
action,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  existing. »»  K  Gtod  suspend  his  influ- 
ence from  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  act,  as  the  fire  did  from 

■  But  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permitting  sin  in  order  to  redemption,  I  have  han- 
dled in  the  attribute  of  "  Wisdom."  ■  Suares,  Metaph.  Part  L  p.  652. 
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burning  the  three  children,  as  well  as  if  God  suspend  his  influence 
from  their  being,  they  woiild  cease  to  be.  God  supports  the  nature 
whereby  actions  are  ^vrought,  the  mind  where  actions  are  consulted, 
and  the  will  where  actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive-power 
whereby  actions  are  produced.  The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor 
the  hand  act,  a  wickedness,  if  God  did  not  support  the  power  of  the 
one  in  designing,  and  the  strength  of  the  other  in  executing  a  wicked 
intention.  Every  faculty  in  its  being,  and  every  faculty  in  its  mo- 
tion, hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  God.  To  make  the 
creature  independent  upon  God  in  anything  which  speaks  perfection, 
as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to  make  the  creature  a  sovereign 
beins.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  God  to  the 
good  actions  of  men  since  the  fall,  without  panting  a  concurrence 
of  God  to  evil  actions ;  because  there  is  no  action  so  purely  good  but 
hath  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it,  though  it  takes  its  denomination  of  good 
from  the  better  part  (Eccles.  vii.  20),  "  There  is  no  man  that  doth 
good,  and  sins  not." 

2.  Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action  be  from  God, 
and  supported  by  him,  yet  this  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of 
Gk>d ;  while  God  concurs  with  them  in  the  act,  he  instils  no  evil  into 
men. 

(1.)  No  act,  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  it,  is  evil.  Most  of  the 
actions  of  our  faculties,  as  they  are  actions,  might  have  been  in  the 
slate  of  innocency.  Eating  is  an  act  Adam  would  have  used  if  he 
had  stood  firm,  but  not  eating  to  excess.  Worship  was  an  act  that 
should  have  been  performed  to  God  in  innocence,  but  not  hypocriti- 
cally. Every  action  is  good  by  a  physical  goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  or  nand,  which  have  a  natural  goodness  by  creation ;  but 
every  action  is  not  morally  good :  the  physical  goodness  of  the  ac- 
tion depends  on  God,  the  moral  evil  on  the  creature.  There  is  no 
action,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God ;  but 
as  it  springs  from  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a  venomous 
temper  of  mind.®  There  is  no  action  so  bad,  as  attended  with  such 
objects  and  circumstances ;  but  if  the  objects  and  circumstances 
were  changed,  might  be  a  brave  and  commendable  action :  so  that 
the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  esteemed  from 
the  substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a  physical  goodness ; 
but  from  the  objects,  circumstances,  and  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
the  doing  of  it.  Worship  is  an  act  good  in  itself;  but  the  worship 
of  an  image  is  bad  in  regard  of  the  object.  Were  that  act  of  wor- 
ship directed  to  Gt>d  that  is  paid  to  a  statue,  and  offered  up  to  him 
witn  a  sincere  frame  of  mind,  it  would  be  morally  good.  The  act, 
in  regard  of  its  substance,  is  the  same  in  both,  and  considered  as 
separated  from  the  object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the 
same  real  goodness  in  regard  of  the  substance ;  but  when  you  con- 
sider this  action  in  relation  to  the  different  objects,  the  one  hath  a 
moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral  eviL  So  in  speaking :  speak- 
ing being  a  motion  of  the  tongue  in  the  forming  of  words,  is  an  ex- 
owency  Delonging  to  a  reasonable  creature ;  an  endowment  bestow- 
ed, continued,  and  supported  by  God.    Now,  if  the  same  tongue 

*  Amyrold.  de  Libero  arbit  pp.  98,  99. 
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fonns  words  whereby  it  curseth  Qod  this  minute,  and  forms  words 
whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  next  minute,  the  faculty  of 
speaking  is  the  same,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  the  same  in  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  God  either  in  a  way  of  cursing  or  blessing 
(James  iii.  9, 10) ;  it  is  the  "  same  mouth  that  blesseth  and  curseth ;" 
and  the  motion  of  it  is  naturally  good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of 
the  act  in  both  ;  it  is  the  use  of  an  excellent  power  God  hath  given, 
and  which  God  preserves,  in  the  use  of  it.  feut  the  estimation  of 
the  moral  goodness  or  evil  is  not  from  the  act  itself,  but  from  the 
disposition  of  the  mind.  Once  more :  killing,  as  an  act  is  good ; 
nor  is  it  unlawful  as  an  act ;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  com- 
manded his  people  Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not  be 
done  upon  malefactors  by  the  magistrate.  A  man  were  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  invader,  rather  than  secure  it  by 
dispatching  that  of  an  enemy ;  but  killing  an  innocent,  or  killing 
witnout  authority,  or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.  It  is  not  the  materiid 
part  of  the  act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circumstance,  that  makes 
it  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  God's  holiness  to  concur  to  the 
substance  of  an  action,  without  having  any  hand  in  the  immorality 
of  it;  because,  whatsoever  is  real  in  the  substance  of  the  action 
might  be  done  without  evil.  It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a 
motion  of  the  tongue  or  hand,  for  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue 
or  hand  would  be  evil. 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  act,  as  an  act,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
viciousness  another.  The  action  is  the  efficacy  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
tending itself  to  some  outward  object ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  an  act 
consists  in  a  privation  of  that  comeliness  and  righteousness  which 
ought  to  be  in  an  action ;  in  a  want  of  conformity  of  the  act  with 
the  law  of  God,  either  written  in  nature,  or  revealed  in  the  Word.P 
Now,  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself,  but  is  considered 
in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  law,  and  is  a  deviation  from  it ;  and  so  it 
is  something  cleaving  to  the  action,  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  act  itself,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  sinfulness.  When  we 
say  such  an  action  is  sinful,  the  action  is  the  subject,  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it  The  action  is  not  the 
sinfulness,  nor  the  sinfulness  the  action ;  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  member,  and  a  disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in 
it :  the  arm  is  not  the  palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm ;  but  the  palsy 
is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm :  so  sinfulness  is  a  deformity  that 
cleaves  to  an  action.  The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  the  effect  of  an 
action,  nor  attends  it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  circum- 
stantiated, and  conversant  about  this  or  that  object ;  for  the  same 
action  done  by  two  several  persons,  may  be  good  in  one,  and  bad  in 
the  other ;  as  when  two  judges  are  in  joint  commission  for  the  trial 
of  a  malefactor,  both  upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt  condenm 
him.  This  action  in  botn,  considered  as  an  action,  is  good ;  for  it  is 
an  adjudging  a  man  to  death,  whose  crime  deserves  such  a  pimish- 
ment  But  this  same  act,  which  is  but  one  joint  act  of  both,  may 
be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and  morally  evu  in  the  otiier:  morally 
good  in  hmi  that  condemns  him  out  of  an  unbiassed  conaideiation 

f  Amyrald,  pp.  821,  882. 
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of  the  demerit  of  his  fact,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscious  of  the 
duty  of  his  place ;  and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  who  hath  no 
respect  to  those  considerations,  out  joins  in  the  act  of  condemnation, 
principally  moved  by  some  private  animosity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  desire  of  revenge  for  some  injury  he  hath  really  received,  or 
imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  him.  The  act  in  itself  is  the 
same  materially  in  both ;  but  in  one  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  in  the 
other  an  act  oi  murder,  as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it 
in  the  two  judges ;  take  away  the  respect  of  private  revenge,  and 
the  action  in  the  ill  judge  haa  been  as  laudable  as  the  action  of  the 
other.  The  substance  of  an  act,  and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are 
separable  and  distinguishable ;  and  God  may  concur  with  the  sub- 
stance of  an  act,  without  concurring  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  act : 
as  the  good  ^'udge,  that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  conscience, 
concurred  with  the  evil  judge,  who  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  pri- 
vate revenge ;  not  in  the  principle  and  motive  of  condemnation,  but 
in  the  material  part  of  condemnation.  So  God  assists  in  that  action 
of  a  man  wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal 
reason  of  sin,  which  is  a  privation  of  some  perfection  the  action 
ought  morally  to  have. 

(3.)  It  will  appear  further  in  this,  that  hence  it  follows  that  the 
action,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  action,  may  have  two  distinct 
causes.  That  may  be  a  cause  of  the  one  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
other,  and  hath  no  hand  in  the  producing  of  it.  God  concurs  to  the 
act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels,  and  to  the  external  action  upon  that 
coimsel,  as  he  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives  strength  to  the  mind 
to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute ;  yet  he  is  not  in  the  least 
tainted  with  the  viciousness  of  the  action.  Though  the  action  be 
£rom  God  as  a  concurrent  cause,  yet  the  ill  quality  of  the  action  is 
solely  fix)m  the  creature  with  whom  God  concurs.  The  sun  and  the 
earth  concur  to  the  production  of  all  the  plants  that  are  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  one,  and  midwifed  by  the  other.  The  sun  dis- 
tributes heat,  and  the  earth  communicates  sap ;  it  is  the  same  heat 
dispersed  by  the  one,  and  the  same  juice  bestowed  by  the  other :  it 
hatn  not  a  sweet  juice  for  one,  and  a  sour  juice  for  another.  This  gen- 
eral influx  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  not  the  immediate  cause  that  one 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  another  wholesome ;  but  the  sap  of  the  earth 
IS  turned  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  each  plant :  if  there  were  not 
such  an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth,  no  plant  could  exert  that 
poison  which  is  in  its  nature ;  but  yet  the  sun  and  earth  are  not  the 
cause  of  that  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  God 
did  not  concur  to  the  motions  of  men,  there  could  be  no  sinful  ac- 
tion, because  there  could  be  no  action  at  all ;  yet  this  concurrence  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  venom  that  is  in  the  action,  which  ariseth  from 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  creature,  no  more  than  the  sun  and  earth 
are  the  cause  of  the  poison  of  the  plant,  which  is  purely  the  effect 
of  its  own  nature  upon  that  general  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth. 
The  influence  of  God  pierceth  through  all  subjects ;  but  the  action 
of  man  done  by  that  influence  is  vitiated  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  own  corruption.  As  the  sun  eaually  shines  through  all  the 
quarrels  in  the  window ;  if  the  glass  oe  bright  and  clear,  there  is  a 
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pure  splendor ;  if  it  be  red  or  Veen,  the  splendor  is  from  the  sun ; 
out  the  discoloring  of  that  light  upon  the  wall,  is  from  the  quality 
of  the  glass.  But  to  be  yet  plainer :  the  soul  is  the  ima^e  of  Goo, 
and  hy  the  acts  of  the  soul,  we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
acts  of  God ;  the  soul  gives  motion  to  the  body  and  every  member 
of  it,  and  no  member  could  move  without  a  concurrent  virtue  of  the 
soul ;  if  a  member  be  paralytic  or  gouty,  whatsoever  motion  that 
gouty  member  hath,  is  derived  to  it  from  the  soul ;  but  the  goutiness 
of  the  member  was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  but  the  fruit  of  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  body ;  the  lameness  of  the  member,  and  the  motion  of 
the  member,  have  two  distinct  causes ;  the  motion  is  fix)m  one  cause, 
and  ill  motion  from  another.q  As  the  member  could  not  move 
irregularly  without  some  ill  humor  or  cause  of  that  distemper,  so  it 
could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity  of  the  soul :  so,  though 
God  concur  to  the  act  of  understanding,  willing,  and  execution,  why 
can  he  not  be  as  free  from  the  irregularity  in  all  those,  as  the  soul  is 
fi^e  from  the  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  while  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  itself?  There  are  two  illustrations  generally 
used  in  this  case,  that  are  not  unfit ;  the  motion  of  the  pen  in  writ- 
ing is  from  the  hand  that  holds  it,  but  the  blurs  by  the  pen  are  fit>m 
some  fault  in  the  pen  itself:  and  the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from 
the  hand  that  touches  it,  but  the  jarring  from  the  faultiness  of  the 
strings ;  both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  pen  and  strings, 
but  not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

(4).  It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  his  crea- 
tures according  to  their  particular  natures ;  but  this  motion  makes 
him  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent  nature  continued,  God 
had  moved  us  according  to  that  innocent  nature ;  but  when  the 
state  was  changed  for  a  corrupt  one,  God  must  either  forbear  all 
concourse,  and  so  annihilate  tne  world,  or  move  us  according  to 
that  nature  he  finds  in  us.  If  he  had  overthrown  the  world  upon 
the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created  another  upon  the  same  terms,  sin 
might  have  as  soon  defaced  his  second  work,  as  it  did  the  first ;  and 
then  it  would  follow,  that  God  would  have  been  alway  building  and 
demolishing.  It  was  not  fit  for  God  to  cease  from  acting  as  a  wise 
governor  of  his  creature,  because  man  did  cease  from  his  loyalty  as 
a  subject.  Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  as  a  governor, 
to  concur  with  his  creature  according  to  his  nature,  than  to  deny 
his  concurrence  upon  every  evil  determination  of  the  creature  ? 
God  concurred  with  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  his  first  act  of  sin ; 
he  concurred  to  the  act,  and  left  him  to  his  mutability.  If  Adam 
had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  any  other  unforbidden  frmt,  God  would 
have  supported  his  natural  faculty  then,  and  concurred  with  him  in 
his  motion.  When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
forbidden  fruit,  God  concurred  to  that  natural  action,  but  left  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  object,  and  to  the  use  of  his  mutable  nature : 
and  when  man  became  apostate,  God  concurs  with  him  according 
to  that  condition  wherem  he  found  him,  and  cannot  move  him 
otherwise,  imless  he  should  alter  that  nature  man  had  contracted. 
God  moving  the  creature  as  he  found  him,  is  no  cause  of  the  ill 

4  Zaooh.  ToixL  IL  liU  iii.  cap.  4,  quest  ir.  p.  226. 
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motion  of  the  creature:  as  when  a  wheel  is  broken  the  space  of  a 
foot,  it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  part  till  it  be  mended.  He  that 
moves  it,  uses  the  same  motion  (as  it  is  his  act)  which  he  would 
have  done  had  the  wheel  been  sound ;  the  motion  is  good  in  the 
mover,  but  bad  in  the  subject :  it  is  not  the  faidt  of  him  that  moves 
it,  but  the  fault  of  that  wheel  that  is  moved,  whose  breaches  came 
by  some  other  cause.  A  man  doth  not  use  to  lay  aside  his  watch 
for  some  irregularity,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion,  but  winds 
it  up :  why  should  God  cease  from  concurring  with  his  creature  in 
its  vital  operations  and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  was 
a  flaw  contracted  in  that  nature,  that  came  right  and  true  out  of  his 
hand  ?  And  as  he  that  winds  up  his  disordered  watch,  is  in  the 
same  manner  the  cause  of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when  it  was 
r^ular,  yet,  by  that  act  of  his,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  the  false 
motion  of  it  but  that  is  from  the  deficiency  of  some  part  of  the  watch 
itself:  so,  though  God  concurs  to  that  action  of  the  creature,  whereby 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart  is  drawn  out,  yet  is  not  God  therefore 
as  unholy  as  the  heart 

(5.)  God  hath  one  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  another  in 
his  action :  so  that  there  is  a  righteous,  and  often  a  gracious  end  in 
God,  when  there  is  a  base  and  unworthy  end  in  man.  God  concurs 
to  the  substance  of  the  act ;  man  produceth  the  circumstance  of  the 
act^  whereby  it  is  evil.  God  orders  both  the  action  wherein  he  con- 
curs, and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  presides,  as  a  governor,  to 
his  own  ends.  In  Joseph's  case,  man  was  sinful,  aud  God  merciful ; 
his  brethren  acted  "envy,"  and  God  designed  "mercy"  (Gen.  xlv. 
4^  o).  They  would  be  rid  of  him  as  an  eye-sore,  and  God  concurred 
with  their  action  to  make  him  their  preserver  (Gen.  1.  20),  "  Ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good."  God  con- 
curred to  Judas  his  action  of  betraying  our  Saviour ;  he  supported 
his  nature  while  he  contracted  with  the  priests,  and  supported  his 
members  while  he  was  their  guide  to  apprehend  him ;  God's  end 
was  the  manifestation  of  his  choicest  love  to  man,  and  Judas'  end 
was  the  gratification  of  his  own  covetousness.  The  Assyrian  did  a 
divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but  not  with  a  Divine  end  (Isa.  x. 
5 — 7).  He  had  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coffers 
with  the  spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueror ;  he  is  desirous  to 
invade  his  neighbors,  and  God  employs  him  to  punish  his  rebels ; 
but  he  means  not  so,  nor  doth  his  heart  think  so;  he  intended  not 
as  God  intended.  The  axe  doth  not  think  what  the  carpenter  in- 
tends to  do  with  it.  But  God  used  the  rapine  of  ambitious  nature 
as  an  instrument  of  his  justice ;  as  the  exposing  malefactors  to  ^vild 
beasts  was  an  ancient  punishment,  whereby  the  magistrates  intended 
the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  that  purpose  used  the  natural 
fierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end  different  from  what  those  ravaging 
creatures  aimed  at.  God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of 
his  goods,  and  scarifying  his  body ;  God  gave  Satan  licence  to  do 
it,  and  Job  acknowledges  it  to  be  God's  act  (Job  i.  12 — 21) ;  but 
their  ends  were  different ;  God  concurred  with  Satan  for  the  clearing 
the  integrity  of  hLs  servant,  when  Satan  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
provoki^  him  to  curse  his  Creator.     The  physician  applies  leeches 
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to  suck  the  superfluous  blood,  but  the  leeches  suck  to  glut  them- 
selves, without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  physician,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  patient.  In  the  same  act  where  men  intend  to  hurt, 
God  intends  to  correct ;  so  that  his  concurrence  is  in  a  holy  manner, 
while  men  conmiit  unrighteous  actions.  A  judge  conmiands  the 
executioner  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  hath  justly 
pronounced  against  a  malefactor,  and  admonisheth  him  to  do  it  out 
of  love  to  justice ;  the  executioner  hath  the  authority  of  the  judge 
for  his  commission,  and  the  protection  of  the  judge  for  his  security; 
the  judge  stands  by  to  countenance  and  secure  him  in  the  doing  of 
it ;  but  if  the  executioner  hath  not  the  same  intention  as  the  judge, 
viz.  a  love  to  justice  in  the  performance  of  his  office,  but  a  private 
hatred  to  the  offender,  the  judge,  though  he  commanded  the  feet  of 
the  executioner,  yet  did  not  command  this  error  of  his  in  it ;  and 
though  he  protects  him  in  the  fact,  yet  he  owns  not  this  corrupt  dis- 
position in  nim  in  the  doing  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act  of 
his  own. 

To  conclude  this.  Since  the  creature  cannot  act  without  God, 
cannot  lift  up  a  hand,  or  move  his  tongue,  without  God's  preserving 
and  upholding  the  faculty,  and  preserving  the  power  of  action,  ana 
preserving  every  member  of  the  body  in  its  actual  motion,  and  in 
every  circumstance  of  its  motion,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  God 
to  have  such  a  way  of  concurrence  as  doth  not  intrench  upon  his 
holiness.  We  must  not  equal  the  creature  to  God,  by  denying  his 
dependence  on  him ;  nor  must  we  imagine  such  a  concurrence  to 
the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  stains  the  Divine  purity,  which  is,  I 
think,  sufficientlv  salved  by  distinguishing  the  matter  of  the  act 
from  the  evil  adhering  to  it ;  for  since  all  evil  is  founded  in  some 
good,  the  evil  is  distinguishable  from  the  good,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  action  from  the  action  itself;  which,  as*  it  is  a  created  act, 
hath  a  dependence  on  the  will  and  influence  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  a 
sinful  act,  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the  creature. 

Prop.  VI.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  proposing 
objects  to  a  man,  which  he  makes  use  of  to  sin.  There  is  no  object 
proposed  to  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  providence  of  God,  which 
mfluenceth  all  the  motions  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  no  object  pro- 
posed to  man,  but  his  active  nature  may,  according  to  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  his  disposition,  make  a  good  or  an  ill  use  o£  That 
two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a  hard-hearted  disposition, 
meet  with  an  indigent  and  necessitous  object,  is  from  the  providence 
of  God ;  yet  this  indigent  person  is  relieved  by  the  one,  and  neglected 
by  the  other.  There  coula  be  no  action  in  the  world,  but  about  some 
ODJect ;  there  could  be  no  object  offered  to  us  but  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  the  active  nature  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not 
objects  about  which  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present 
itself  to  man  as  an  object,  either  to  excite  his  grace,  or  awaken  his 
corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  the  world.  That 
David  should  walk  upon  the  battlements  of  his  palace,  and  Bath- 
sheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time,  was  from  tne  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  orders  all  the  afiGedrs  of  the  world  (2  Sam.  xi.  7);  and  so 
some  understand  (Jer.  vi.  21):  **Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  lay 
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Stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  fathers  and  sons  together 
shall  fall  upon  them."  Since  they  have  offered  sacrifices  without 
those  due  qualifications  in  their  hearts,  which  were  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objects,  which 
their  corruption  will  use  ill  to  their  farther  sin  and  ruin ;  so  (Ps.  cv. 
25),  "He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people;"  that  is,  by  the  multi- 
plying his  people,  he  gave  occasion  to  tne  Egyptians  of  hating  them, 
uistead  of  caressing  them,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  But  God's 
holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this ;  for, 

1.  This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the  liberty 
of  any  man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  had  no  violent  influence  on  man  to 
force  him  to  eat  of  it ;  his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  not,  was  reserved 
entire  to  himself;  no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  object 
whatsoever.  K  a  man  meet  accidentally  at  a  table  with  meat  that  is 
grateful  to  his  palate,  but  hurtful  to  the  present  temper  of  his  body, 
doth  the  presenting  this  sort  of  food  to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty 
to  decline  it,  as  well  as  to  feed  of  it?  Can  the  food  have  any  internal 
influence  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep  whether  he 
will  or  no?  Is  there  any  charm  in  that,  more  than  in  other  sorts  of 
diet?  No ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particu- 
lar dish,  the  curiosity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to  that  particular 
meat,  and  not  anything  in  the  food  itself.  When  the  worn  is  pro- 
posed to  two  persons,  it  is  embraced  by  the  one,  rejected  by  the 
other;  is  it  from  the  word  itself,  which  is  the  object,  mat  these  two 
persons  perform  different  acts?  The  object  is  the  same  to  both,  but 
the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object  is  not  the  same ;  is  there  any 
invasion  of  their  liberty  by  it?  Is  the  one  forced  by  the  word  to 
receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the  word  to  reject  it?  Two  such 
contrary  effects  cannot  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause ;  out- 
ward tnings  have  only  an  objective  influence,  not  an  inward ;  if  the 
mere  proposal  of  things  did  suspend  or  strike  down  the  liberty  of 
man,  no  angels  in  heaven,  no  man  upon  earth,  no,  not  our  Saviour 
himself,  could  do  anything  freely,  but  by  force ;  objects  that  are  ill 
used  are  of  God's  creation,  and  though  they  have  allurements  in 
them,  yet  they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.'*  The  fi^dt 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  pleasing  to  the  sight; 
it  had  a  quality  to  allure ;  there  had  not  else  needed  a  prohibition  to 
bar  the  eating  of  it ;  but  it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure, 
as  the  Divine  threatening  to  deter. 

2.  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the  ill  use  of  them  is 
from  man's  corruption.  Bathsheba  was,  by  God's  providence,  pre- 
sented to  David's  sight,  but  it  was  David's  disposition  moved  him  to 
80  evil  an  act ;  what  if  God  knew  that  he  would  use  that  object  ill  ? 
yet  he  knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  refrain  fixjm  any  ill  use 
of  it;  the  objects  are  innocent,  but  our  corruption  poisons  them. 
The  same  object  hath  been  used  by  one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy 
improvements,  that  hath  been  usea  by  another  to  sinful  ends ;  when 
a  charitable  object  is  presented  to  a  good  man,  and  a  cruel  man,  one 

'  AmyraL  de  Libero  arUt.  p.  224. 
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relieves  him,  the  other  reviles  him ;  the  object  was  rather  an  occasion 
to  draw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  but  the  refusing 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  from  the  person  in  calamity, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser  to  whom  he  was  presented ;  it  is 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from 
the  disposition  of  the  person ;  what  is  good  in  itself  is  made  bad  by 
our  corruption.  As  the  same  meat  which  nourishes  and  strengthens 
a  sound  constitution,  cherisheth  the  disease  of  another  that  eats  at 
the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwholesome  quality  in  the  food,  but 
the  vicious  quality  of  the  humors  lodging  in  the  stomach,  which  turn 
the  diet  into  fuel  for  themselves,  which  in  its  own  nature  was  apt  to 
engender  a  wholesome  juice.  Some  are  perfected  by  the  same  things 
whereby  others  are  ruined.  Eiches  are  used  by  some,  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  world;  by  others  only 
for  themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require,  is 
this  the  fault  of  the  wealth,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  persons,  who 
are  covetous  instead  of  being  generous?  It  is  a  calumnv,  therefore, 
upon  God  to  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  man  upon  this  account 
The  rain  that  drops  from  the  clouds  upon  the  plants  is  sweet  in 
itself,  but  when  it  moistens  the  root  of  any  venomous  plant,  it  is 
turned  into  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  becomes  venomous  with  it 
The  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrought,  were  applauded  by  some, 
and  envied  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  sin  arose  not  firam  the  nature  of 
the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits.  The  miracles  were  fitter 
in  their  own  nature  to  have  induced  them  to  an  adoration  of  our 
Saviour,  than  to  excite  so  vile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so 
many  marks  from  heaven  to  dignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  person  of  Christ  was  an  object  proposed  to  the 
Jews;  some  worship  him,  others  condemn  and  crucify  him,  and 
according  to  their  several  vices  and  base  ends  they  use  this  object 
Judas  to  content  his  covetousncss,  the  Pharisees  to  glut  their  revenge, 
Pilate  for  his  ambition,  to  preserve  himself  in  his  government,  and 
avoid  the  articles  the  people  might  charge  him  with  of  countenancing 
an  enemy  to  Caesar.  God  at  that  time  put  into  their  minds  a  rational 
and  true  proposition  which  they  apply  to  ill  purposes."  Caiaphas 
said,  that  "it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,"  which 
"he  spake  not  of  himself"  (John  xi.  50,  51).  God  put  it  into  his 
mind ;  but  he  might  have  applied  it  better  than  he  did,  and  consid- 
ered, though  the  maxim  was  commendable,  whether  it  might  justly 
be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he 
must  die,  or  the  nation  be  destroyed  by  the  Eomans.  The  maxim 
was  sound  and  holy,  decreed  by  God ;  but  what  an  ill  use  did  the 
high-priest  make  of  it  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditious  person,  to 
save  the  nation  from  the  Koman  fury  I 

8.  Since  the  natural  corruption  of  men  will  use  such  objects  ill, 
may  not  God,  without  tainting  himself,  present  such  objects  to  them 
in  subserviency  to  his  gracious  decrees  r  Whatsoever  God  should 
present  to  men  in  that  state,  they  would  make  an  ill  use  of;  hath 
not  God,  then,  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  present  what  he  pleases, 
and  suppress  others?    To  offer  that  to  them  which  may  serve  his 

*  Amyrald,  Ironic,  p.  887. 
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holy  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them  which  are  not  so  con- 
ducing to  his  gracious  ends,  which  would  be  as  much  the  occasions 
of  exciting  their  sin,  as  the  others  which  he  doth  bring  forth  to  their 
view  ?  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  humor;  they  expected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king,  and 
would  readily  hiive  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  oeen  up  in  arms 
to  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose 
the  people  attempted  once  to  make  him  king:  and  probably  the 
expectation  they  had  that  he  had  such  a  design  to  head  them,  might 
be  one  reason  of  their  "hosannas;"  because  without  some  such  con- 
ceit it  was  not  probable  they  should  so  soon  change  their  note,  and 
vote  him  to  the  cross  in  so  short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded 
him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  throne ;  but  their  being  defeated  of 
strong  expectations,  usually  ended  in  a  more  ardent  fiiry.  This  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  humor  God  directs  in  another  channel,  suppres- 
seth  all  occurrences  that  might  excite  them  to  a  rebellion  against  the 
Romans,  which,  if  he  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which 
was  God's  design  to  bring  about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been 
eflfected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  been  hindered  or  stood  at  a 
stay  for  a  time.  God,  therefore,  orders  such  objects  and  occasions, 
that  might  direct  this  seditious  humor  to  another  channel,  which 
would  else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which  had  not  been  conduc- 
ing to  the  ffreat  design  he  had  then  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  the  right 
of  God,  ana  without  any  blemish  to  his  holiness,  to  use  those  corrup- 
tions which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  his  creature  by  the  hand 
of  Satan,  and  to  propose  such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of 
them  for  his  own  service?  Sure  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve 
himself  of  the  creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever 
they  are  possessed  with,  and  to  present  objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a 
falconer  hath  to  oflFer  this  or  that  bird  to  nis  hawk  to  exercise  his 
courage,  and  excite  his  ravenousness,  without  being  termed  the  author 
of  that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.  God  planted  not  those  corrup- 
tions in  the  Jews,  but  finds  them  in  those  persons  over  whom  he 
hath  an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  right  of  a  Creator,  and  that  of  a 
Judge  for  their  sins :  and  by  the  right  of  that  sovereignty  may  offer 
such  objects  and  occasions,  which,  though  innocent  in  themselves, 
he  knows  thev  will  make  use  of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the 
same  decree  that  he  resolves  to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he 
also  resolves  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  glory.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable by  us  what  way  that  death  of  Christ,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice,  could  be  brought  about  without 
ordering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to  effect 
his  purpose ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had  he  been  so  a 
criminal,  he  could  not  have  oeen  a  Redeemer :  a  perfect  innocence 
was  necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming.^  Had  God  himself  put 
him  to  that  death,  without  using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it,  by 
some  remarkable  hand  from  heaven,  the  innocence  of  his  nature  had 
been  forever  eclipsed,  and  the  voluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been 
obscured:  the  strangeness  of  such  a  judgment  would  have  made  his 

*  This  I  have  spoken  of  before,  but  it  is  necessary  now. 
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innocence  incredible ;  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been  proposed 
as  an  object  of  faith.  What,  to  believe  in  one  that  was  struck  dead 
by  a  hand  from  heaven  ?  The  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion had  wanted  a  foundation ;  and  though  God  might  have  raised 
him  again,  the  certainty  of  his  death  had  been  as  questionable  as  his 
innocence  in  djring,  had  he  not  been  raised.  But  God  orders  every- 
thing so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  maintam 
his  truth,  and  the  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  minutest  concerns 
about  them,  and  all  this  by  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  the  corruptions  of  the  Jews  took  hold  of)  and  whereby 
God,  unknown  to  them,  brought  about  his  own  decrees :  and  may 
not  this  be  conceived  without  any  taint  upon  God's  holiness  ?  for 
when  there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why  may  not  God 
hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind  of  seed,  and  leave  liberty 
to  the  growth  of  the  other,  and  shut  up  other  ways  of  sinning,  and 
restrain  men  from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that  temptation  which 
he  intends  to  serve  himself  of,  hiding  from  them  those  objects  which 
were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  wherein  they  would  have 
sinned,  and  offer  others,  which  he  knew  their  corruption  would  use 
ill,  and  were  serviceable  to  his  ends ;  since  the  depravation  of  their 
natures  woidd  necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining 
^race,  as  a  scale  will  necessarily  rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  which 
kept  it  down,  is  taken  away  ? 

Prop,  Vn.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  withdrawing 
his  grace  from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby  he  falls  mto  more  sin. 
That  God  withdraws  his  grace  from  men,  and  gives  them  up  some- 
times to  the  fury  of  their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in  Scripture  as  anything 
(Deut  xxix.  4) :  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  per- 
ceive, and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,"  &c.  Judas  was  delivered 
to  Satan  after  the  sop,  and  put  into  his  power,  for  despising  former 
admonitions.  He  often  leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may 
use  what  efl&cacy  he  can  in  those  that  have  offended  the  Majesty  of 
God ;  he  withholds  further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what 
before  he  had  granted  them.  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace  from  the 
sons  of  Eli,  that  might  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitions 
effectual  to  them  (I  Sam.  ii.  25) :  "  They  hearkened  not  to  the  voice 
of  their  father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay  them."  He  gave  grace 
to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that  grace  from  them,  which 
might  have  enabled  them  against  their  natural  corruption  and  ob- 
stinacy to  receive  that  reproof.  But  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  blem- 
ished by  this. 

1,  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative.^  Thus  God  is 
said  to  "  harden"  men :  not  by  positive  hardening,  or  working  any- 
thing in  the  creature,  but  by  not  working,  not  softening,  leaving  a 
man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart,  whereby  it  is  unavoidable  by 
the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  and  the  fury  of  his  passions,  but 
that  he  should  be  further  hardened,  and  "  increase  unto  more  un- 
godliness," as  the  expression  is  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  As  a  man  is  said  to 
give  another  his  life,  when  he  doth  not  take  it  away  when  it  lay  at 
his  mercy ;  so  God  is  said  to  **  harden"  a  man,  when  he  doth  not 

•  Testard,  de  Natur,  et  Orat.  Thes.  160,  161.    Amy  on  Divers  Texts,  p.  811. 
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mollify  him  when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  inwardly  quicken  him 
with  that  grace  whereby  he  might  infallibly  avoid  any  further  pro- 
voking of  him.  God  is  said  to  harden  men  when  he  removes  not 
from  them  the  incentives  to  sin,  curbs  not  those  principles  which 
are  ready  to  comply  with  those  incentives,  withdraws  the  common 
assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  counsels  and  admonitions 
to  make  them  effectual ;  flasheth  not  in  the  convincing  light  which 
he  darted  upon  them  before.  If  hardness  follows  upon  God's  with- 
holding his  softening  grace,  it  is  not  by  any  positive  act  of  God,  but 
from  the  natural  hardness  of  man.  If  you  put  fire  near  to  wax  or 
rosin,  both  will  melt ;  but  when  that  fire  is  removed,  they  return  to 
their  natural  quality  of  hardness  and  brittleness ;  the  positive  act  of 
the  fire  is  to  melt  and  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  that ;  but  the  hardness  is  from  the  rosin  itself,  wherein 
the  fire  hath  no  influence,  but  only  a  negative  act  by  a  removal  of 
it :  so,  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  only  leaves  him  to  that  stony 
heart  which  he  derived  from  Adam,  and  brought  with  him  into  the 
world.  All  men's  understandings  being  blinded,  and  their  wills 
perverted  in  Adam,  God's  withdrawing  his  grace  is  but  a  leaving 
them  to  their  natural  pravity,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  further  sin- 
ning, and  not  God  s  removal  of  that  special  light  he  before  afforded 
them,  or  restraint  he  held  over  them.  As  when  God  withdraws  his 
preserving  power  fi-om  the  creature,  he  is  not  the  efficient,  but  de- 
ficient cause  of  the  creature's  destruction ;  so,  in  this  case,  God  only 
ceaseth  to  bind  and  dam  up  that  sin  which  else  would  break  out. 

2.  The  whole  positive  cause  of  his  hardness  is  from  man's  corrup- 
tion. God  infuseth  not  any  sin  into  his  creatures,  but  forbears  to 
infuse  his  grace,  and  restrain  their  lusts,  which,  upon  the  removal  of 
his  grace,  work  impetuously :  God  only  gives  them  up  to  that  which 
he  knows  will  work  strongly  in  their  hearts.  And,  therefore,  the 
apostle  wipes  off  from  God  any  positive  act  in  that  uncleanness  the 
heathens  were  given  up  to  (Rom.  i.  24,  "  Wherefore  God  gave  them 
up  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts."  And,  ver. 
26,  God  gave  them  up  to  "  vile  affections ;"  but  they  were  their  own 
affections,  none  of  God's  inspiring,)  by  adding,  "  through  the  lusts 
of  their  own  hearts."  God's  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  cause, 
or  a  cause  by  way  of  argument ;  their  own  lusts  were  the  true  and 
natural  cause ;  their  own  they  were,  before  they  were  given  up  to 
them,  and  belonging  to  none,  as  the  author,  but  themselves,  after 
they  were  given  up  to  them.  The  lust  in  the  heart,  and  the  temp- 
tation without,  easily  close  and  mix  interests  with  one  another :  as 
the  fire  in  a  coal  pit  will  with  the  fuel,  if  the  streams  derived  into  it 
for  the  quenching  it  be  dammed  up :  the  natural  passions  will  run 
to  a  temptation,  as  the  waters  of  a  river  tumble  towards  the  sea. 
When  a  man  that  hath  bridled  in  a  high-mettled  horse  from  running 
out,  gives  him  the  reins ;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that 
held  the  dog,  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare, — are  they  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one,  or  the  other  ? — no,  but  the 
mettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
hound,  both  which  are  left  to  their  own  motions  to  pursue  their  own 
natural  instincts.     Man  doth  as  naturally  tend  to  sm  as  a  stone  to 
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the  centre,  or  as  a  weighty  thing  inclines  to  a  motion  to  the  earth : 
it  is  from  the  propension  of  man's  nature  that  he  "  drinks  up  iniquity 
like  water :"  and  God  doth  no  more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by 
taking  away  the  hedge  which  stopped  him,  but  leave  him  to  his  na- 
tural inclination.  As  a  man  that  breaks  up  a  dam  he  hath  placed, 
leaves  the  stream  to  run  in  their  natural  channel ;  or  one  that  takes 
away  a  prop  from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature 
which  inclines  it  to  a  descent ;  both  have  their  motion  from  their 
own  nature,  and  man  is  sin  from  his  own  corruption.  The  with- 
drawing the  sunbeams  is  not  the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the  shadi- 
ness  of  the  earth ;  nor  is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  cause  of 
winter,  but  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which  was  tempered 
and  beaten  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  vigor  of 
the  sun,  upon  whose  departure  they  return  to  their  natural  state: 
the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air  as  it  found  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  or  the  beginning  of  the  day.*  If  God 
do  not  give  a  man  grace  to  melt  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
communicate  to  him  that  nature  which  hardens  him,  which  man 
hath  from  himself.  As  God  was  not  the  cause  of  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  the  root  of  all  other,  so  he  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  following  sins,  which,  as  branches,  spring  from  that  root ; 
man's  free-will  was  the  cause  of  the  first  sin,  and  the  corruption 
of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  succeeding  sins.  God  doth 
not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but  doth  propose  those  things, 
from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes  an  occasion  to 
strengthen  and  nourish  itself.  Hence,  God  is  said  to  "harden 
Pharaoh's  heart"  (Exod.  vii.  13),  by  concurring  with  the  magicians 
in  turning  their  rods  into  serpents,  which  stiffened  his  heart 
against  Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of  that,  to  have  no  more 
power  than  other  men,  and  was  an  occasion  of  his  father  harden- 
mg:  and  Pharaoh  is  said  to  "harden  himself"  (Exod.  viii.  32); 
that  is,  in  regard  of  his  own  natural  passion. 

3.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  doth  not  withdraw  from 
man,  till  man  deserts  him.  To  say,  that  God  withdrew  that  grace 
from  Adam,  which  he  had  afforded  him  in  creation,  or  anything  that 
was  due  to  him,  till  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them 
to  an  end  contrary  to  that  of  creation,  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  Divine  holiness.  God  was  first  deserted  by  man  before  man 
was  deserted  by  God ;  and  man  doth  first  contemn  and  abuse  the 
common  grace  of  God,  and  those  relics  of  natural  light,  that  "  en- 
lighten every  man  that  comes  into  the  world"  (John  i.  9) ;  before 
God  leaves  him  to  the  hurry  of  his  own  passions.  Ephraim  was 
first  joined  to  idols,  before  God  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence,  "  Let 
him  alone"  (Hos.  iv.  17) :  and  tne  heathens  first  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God,  before  God  withdrew  his  common  grace 
from  the  corrupted  creature  (Rom.  i.  23,  24) ;  and  they  first  "  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  before  the  Creator  gave  them 
up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their  vile  affections  (ver.  25,  26).  Israel 
first  cast  off  God  before  God  cast  off"  them ;  but  then  **  he  gave  them 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels" 

'  Arojrald,  tie  Prodost.  p.  107. 
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(Ps.  IxxxL  11,  12).  Since  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his  posterity  was  tainted,  man  cannot  do 
anything  that  is  fonnally  good ;  not  for  want  of  faculties,  but  for 
the  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in  those  faculties,  especially  in  the 
will ;  yet  God  discovers  himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ; 
he  hath  left  in  him  footsteps  of  natural  reason  ;  he  doth  attend  him 
with  common  motions  of  his  Spirit ;  corrects  him  for  his  faults  with 
gentle  chastisements.  He  is  near  unto  all  in  some  kind  of  instruc- 
tions :  he  puts  many  times  providential  bars  in  their  way  of  sinning; 
but  when  they  will  rush  into  it  as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  when 
they  will  rebel  against  the  light,  God  doth  often  leave  them  to  their 
own  course,  sentence  him  that  is  "  filthy  to  be  filthy  still"  (Rev.  xxii 
11),  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God,  as  he  is  rector  and  governor  of 
the  world.  Man's  not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what  God  gives, 
is  the  cause  of  God's  not  giving  further,  or  taking  away  his  own, 
which  before  he  had  bestowed ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  repugnant 
to  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  commen- 
dable act  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world, 
not  to  let  those  gifts  contiiiue  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  abuses  them 
contrary  to  his  glory.  Who  will  blame  a  father,  that,  after  all  the 
good  counsels  he  hath  given  to  his  son  to  reclaim  him,  all  the  correc- 
tions he  hath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  irregular  practice,  leaves  him 
to  his  own  courses,  and  withdraws  those  assistances  which  he  scoffed 
at,  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto  ?  Or,  who  will  blame  the  physician 
for  deserting  the  patient,  who  rejects  his  counsel,  will  not  follow  his 
prescriptions,  but  dasheth  his  physic  against  the  wall  ?  No  man 
will  blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
death,  but  the  true  cause  is  the  fury  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  diseased  person,  to  which  the  physician  left  him.  And 
who  can  justly  blame  God  in  this  case,  who  yet  never  denied  sup- 
plies of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  his  hands ;  and  what 
man  is  there  that  lies  under  a  hardness,  but  first  was  guilty  of  very 
j)rovoking  sins  ?  What  unholiness  is  it  to  deprive  men  of  those  as- 
sistances, because  of  their  sin,  and  afterwards  to  direct  those  counsels 
and  practices  of  theirs,  which  he  hath  justly  given  them  up  unto,  to 
serve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods? 

4.  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God  is  not 
obliged  to  continue  ms  grace  to  them.  It  was  at*  his  liberty  whether 
he  could  give  any  renewing  grace  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  or  to  any 
of  his  posterity :  he  was  at  his  own  liberty  to  withliold  it  or  com- 
municate it :  but,  if  he  were  under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he 
must  be  under  less  now,  since  the  multiplication  of  sin  by  his  crea- 
tures: but,  if  the  obligation  were  none  just  after  the  fall,  there  is  no 
pretence  now  to  fasten  any  such  obligation  on  God.  That  God  had 
no  obli^tion  at  first,  hath  been  spoken  to  before ;  he  is  less  obliged 
to  contmue  his  grace  after  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory  abuse, 
than  he  was  bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  God  cannot 
be  charged  with  unholmess  in  withdrawing  his  grace  after  we  have 
received  it,  unless  we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace  was  a  thine 
due  to  us,  as  we  are  his  creatures,  and  as  he  is  governor  of  the  world. 
What  prince  looks  upon  himself  as  obliged  to  reside  in  any  particu- 
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lar  place  of  his  kingdom  ?  But  suppose  he  be  bound  to  inhabit  in 
one  particTilar  city,  yet  after  the  city  rebels  against  him,  is  he  bound 
to  continue  his  court  there,  spend  his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger 
his  own  honor  and  security,  enlarge  their  charter,  or  maintain  their 
ancient  privileges  ?  Is  it  not  most  just  and  righteous  for  him  to 
withdraw  himself,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumultuousness  and 
sedition,  whereby  they  should  cat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings  ?  If 
there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it  woidd  rather  lie  on 
the  side  of  jxistice  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of  the  devil  whom  he 
courted,  and  the  prevalency  of  those  lusts  he  hath  so  often  caressed ; 
and  wrap  up  in  a  cloud  all  his  common  illuminations,  and  leave  him 
destitute  of  all  common  workings  of  his  Spirit. 

Prop,  VIII.  God's  hoUness  is  not  blemished  by  his  commanding 
those  tilings  sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature,  or  thwart 
some  other  of  his  precepts ;  as  when  God  commanded  Abraham  with 
his  own  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  there  was  nothing 
of  unrighteousness  in  it.  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the 
lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures,  whereby  as  he  creates  one  day,  he 
might  annihilate  the  next ;  and  by  the  same  right  that  he  might  de- 
mand the  life  of  Isaac,  as  being  his  creature,  he  might  demand  the 
obedience  of  Abraham,  in  a  ready  return  of  that  to  him,  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed  by  his  grant.  It  is  true,  killing  is  imjust  when 
it  is  done  without  cause,  and  by  a  private  authority  ;  but  the  author- 
ity of  God  surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever. 
Our  lives  are  due  to  him  when  he  calls  lor  them ;  and  they  are  more 
than  once  forfeit  to  him  by  reason  of  transgression.  But,  howsoever 
the  case  is,  God  commanded  him  to  do  it  for  the  trial  of  his  grace, 
but  suflFered  him  not  to  do  it  in  favor  to  his  ready  obedience  ;  but 
had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered,  how  had  it  been  unright- 
eous in  God,  who  enacts  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  creature,  out 
never  intended  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  ? 
Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelities  borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  the  order  of  God  (Exod.  xi.  2,  3 ;  xiL  86V  Is  not  God 
Lord  of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives?  What  nave  any,  they 
have  not  received  ?  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  on  Grod, 
but  his  stewards ;  and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  steward 
to  bestow  upon  his  favorite  ?  He  that  had  power  to  dispose  of  the 
Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Israelites  to  ask  them. 
Besides,  God  acted  the  part  of  a  just  judge  in  ordering  them  their 
wages  for  their  service  in  this  method,  and  making  their  task-masters 
give  them  some  recompense  for  their  unjust  oppression  so  many 
years ;  it  was  a  command  from  God,  therefore,  rather  for  the  preser- 
vation of  justice  (the  basis  of  all  those  laws  which  link  human 
society),  than  any  infringement  of  it.  It  was  a  material  recompense 
in  part,  though  not  a  formal  one  in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians ; 
it  was  but  in  part  a  recompense  ;  it  must  needs  come  short  of  the 
damage  the  poor  captives  had  sustained  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitality ; 
and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  infants  of  Israel, 
whom  they  had  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might  for  the  unjust 
oppression  of  his  people  have  taken  away  all  their  lives,  destroyed 
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the  whole  nation,  and  put  the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of  their 
lands,  could,  without  any  unrighteousness,  dispose  of  part  of  their 
goods ;  and  it  was  rather  an  act  of  clemency  to  leave  them  some 
part,  who  had  doubly  forfeited  all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as 
ready  to  lend  by  God's  influence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by 
God's  order :  and  though  it  was  a  loan,  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  alienated  the 
property  by  assuming  them  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which 
service,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  dedicated.  God, 
who  is  lawgiver,  hath  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and  make 
use  of  his  own  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases ;  it  is  no  un- 
holiness  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  hath  a  right  unto.  In* 
deed,  God  cannot  command  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  intrinsi- 
sically  evil ;  as  to  command  a  rational  creature  not  to  love  him,  not 
to  worship  him,  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  lie ;  these  are  intrinsi- 
cally evil ;  but  for  the  disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  crea- 
tures, which  they  have  from  him  in  right,  and  not  in  absolute  pro- 
priety, is  not  evil  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his  own 
nature  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  anything  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
duty  of  a  creature,  and  in  such  cases  he  may  use  what  instruments 
he  please.  The  point  was,  that  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of 
the  nature  of  God.  We  have  showed  the  nature  of  this  holiness  in 
God ;  what  it  is ;  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and  proved  that 
God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be  so ;  and  also  the  purity  of  his  nature 
in  all  his  acts  about  sin :  let  us  now  improve  it  by  way  of  use. 

rV.  Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  God?     The  first  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and  information. 

Inform.  1.  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this 
eminent  perfection  in  the  Deity  I  Since  the  fall,  this  attribute,  which 
renders  God  most  amiable  in  himself,  renders  him  most  hateful  to 
his  apostate  creature.  It  is  impossible  that  he  that  loves  iniquity, 
can  afiect  that  which  is  irreconcileably  contrary  to  the  iniquity  he 
loves.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  the  sinfulness  of  man  as  the  noliness 
of  God,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so  much  detes- 
tation. How  do  men  accoimt  that  which  is  the  most  glorious  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
of  their  own  souls  I  and  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imitation  of  it, 
and  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the  same  sentiment 
in  their  heart  which  the  devil  had  in  his  language  to  Christ,  Why 
art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?  What  an  enmity  the 
world  naturally  hath  to  this  perfection,  I  think  is  visible  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  heathen,  who  among  all  their  heroes  which  they  deified, 
elevated  none  to  that  dignitv  among  them  for  this  or  that  moral  vir- 
tue that  came  nearest  to  it,  out  for  their  valor  or  some  usefulness  in 
the  concerns  of  this  life.  .^Esculapius  was  deified  for  his  skill  in  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  Bacchus,  for  the  use  of  the  grape ;  Vulcan,  for  his 
operations  by  fire ;  Hercules,  for  his  destroying  of  tyrants  and  mon- 
sters ;  but  none  for  their  mere  virtue  ;  as  if  anything  of  purity  were 
unworthy  their  consideration  in  the  frame  of  a  Deity,  when  it  is  the 
glory  of  all  other  perfections  ;  so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject 
the  imitation  of  this,  God  regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself, 
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though  they  own  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  nature  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  11) : 
"  Israel  would  none  of  me :"  why  ?  because  "  they  walked  not  in  his 
ways"  (ver.  13) ;  those  ways  wherein  the  purity  of  the  Divine  nature 
was  most  conspicuous ;  they  would  own  him  in  hid  power,  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  a  deliverance ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  mercy, 
when  they  were  plunged  in  distress ;  but  they  would  not  imitate 
him  in  his  holiness.  This  being  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  a  dash- 
ing a  blot  upon  his  whole  escutcheon.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and  deny 
him  this,  is  to  frame  him  as  an  unbeautiful  monster, — ^a  deform^ 
power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is  against  this  attribute ;  all  sin  aims  in  gen- 
eral at  the  being  of  God,  but  in  particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  Be- 
ing. All  sin  is  a  violence  to  this  perfection  ;  there  is  not  an  iniquity 
in  the  worid,  but  directs  its  venomous  sting  against  the  Divine  pu- 
rity ;  some  sins  are  directed  against  his  omniscience,  as  secret  wick- 
edness ;  some  against  his  providence,  as  distrust ;  some  against  his 
mercy,  as  unbelief;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglecting  the 
means  instituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways  and  actings ;  some 
against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  means  more  than  in  God,  and  the 
immoderate  fear  of  men  more  than  of  God ;  some  against  his  truth, 
as  distrusting  his  promise,  or  not  fearing  his  threatening ;  but  all 
agree  together  in  their  enmity  against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Deity :  every  one  of  them  is  a  receding  from  the  Divine 
image ;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is  the  deeper,  by  how  much 
the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  greater.  This  con- 
trariety to  the  holiness  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  athe- 
ism Tif  there  be  any  such)  in  the  world;  what  was  the  reason  "the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  but  because  the  fool  is 
"  corrupt,  and  hath  done  abominable  work"  (Ps,  xiv.  1)  ?  If  they 
believe  the  being  of  a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to 
imagine  him  holy ;  therefore,  rather  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they 
would  fain  fancy  none  at  all. — In  particular, 

1.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  in  unworthy  representations  of 
God,  and  imaginations  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  The  heathen  fell 
under  this  guilt,  and  ascribed  to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their 
own  sensuality  inclined  them  to,  unworthy  of  a  man,  much  more  un- 
worthy of  a  God,  that  they  might  find  a  protection  of  their  crimes  in 
the  practice  of  their  idols.  But  is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  hea- 
thens ?  may  there  not  be  many  among  us  whose  love  to  their  lusts, 
and  desires  of  sinning  without  control,  move  them  to  slander  God  in 
their  thoughts,  rather  than  reform  their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame, 
by  the  power  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God,  not  only  winking, 
but  smiling,  at  their  impurities?  I  am  sure  God  charges  the  im- 
pieties of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  Psalm  (1.  21)  which  seems  to 
be  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  some  gather  fix)m  ver. 
6,  when  God  sums  up  all  together :  "  These  things  hast  thou  done, 
and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  tnoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an 
one  as  thyself;"  not  a  detester,  but  approver  of  thy  crimes:  and  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  express  God's  loatning  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as 
intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  resemblances  men  make 
of  him  in  their  minds  (Ps.  v.  4) ;  **  For  thou  art  not  a  Grod  that  hast 
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pleasure  in  wickedness ;"  as  we  say,  in  vindication  of  a  man,  he  is 
not  such  a  man  as  you  imagine  him  to  be ;  thou  art  not  such  a  God 
as  the  world  .commonly  imagines  thee  to  be,  a  God  taking  pleasure 
in  iniquity.  It  is  too  common  for  men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is, 
but  as  they  would  have  him ;  strip  him  of  his  excellency  for  their 
own  security.  As  God  made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress 
God  after  his  own  modes,  as  may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts, 
and  encourage  him  in  a  course  of  sinning ;  for,  when  they  can  frame 
such  a  notion  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  countenancer  of  sin,  they  will 
derive  from  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  commit  wickedness 
with  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  crown  their  vices  with  the 
name  of  virtues,  because  thay  are  so  like  to  the  sentiments  of  that 
God  they  fency :  from  hence  (as  the  Psalmist,  in  the  Psalm  before 
mentioned)  ariseth  that  mass  of  vice  in  the  world ;  such  conceptions 
are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety.  I  question  not  but  the  first 
spring  is  some  wrong  notion  of  God,  in  regard  of  his  holiness :  we 
are  as  apt  to  imagine  God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethi- 
opians were  to  draw  the  image  of  their  gods  after  their  own  dark  hue, 
and  paint  him  with  their  own  color :  as  a  philosopher  in  Theodoret 
speaks ;  If  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  men  do, 
they  would  frame  the  images  of  their  gods  according  to  their  own 
likeness  and  complexion.  Such  notions  of  God  render  him  a  swinish 
being,  and  worse  than  the  vilest  idols  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  when 
men  fancy  a  God  indulgent  to  their  appetites  and  most  sordid  lusts. 
2.  In  defacing  the  image  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  God,  in  the 
first  draught  of  man,  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made  him 
an  image  of  himself;  because  we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image 
is  renewed  (Eph.  iv.  24) ;  "  The  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  crea- 
ted in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  did  not  take  angels  for 
his  pattern,  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul,  but  himself.  In  defacing 
this  image  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  which  was  his  pat- 
tern in  the  framing  of  us,  and  rather  choose  to  be  conformed  to  Sa- 
tan, who  is  God's  grand  enemy,  to  have  God's  image  wiped  out  of 
us,  and  the  devil's  pictured  in  us:  therefore,  natural  men,  in  an  un- 
regenerate  state,  may  justly  be  called  devils,  since  our  Saviour  called 
the  worst  man,  Judas,  so  (John  vi.  1),  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best 
(Matt  xvi.  23) :  and  if  this  title  be  given,  by  an  infallible  Judge,  to 
one  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the  best,  it  may,  without  wrong  to  any, 
be  ascribed  to  all  men  that  wallow  in  their  sin,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon  them.  How 
often  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  of  their  own  nature,  and 
stain  the  clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of  the  Lord  in  their  own 
spirits,  that  fly  in  the  face  of  their  own  consciences,  and  say  to  them, 
as  Ahab  to  Micaiah,  Thou  didst  "never  prophesy  good  to  me;" 
thou  didst  never  encourage  me  in  those  things  that  are  pleasing  to 
the  flesh ;  and  use  it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did  the 
prophet,  "  imprison  it  in  imrighteousness"  (Rom.  i.  18),  because  it 
starts  up  in  them  sometimes  sentiments  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  it  represents  in  the  soul  of  man !  How  jolly  are  many  men 
when  the  exhalations  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to  cloud  tne  ex- 
actest  principle  of  moral  nature  in  their  minds,  and  render  the  mon- 
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strous  principles  of  the  law  of  corruption  more  lively  1  Whence 
ariseth  the  wickedness  which  hath  been  committed  with  an  open 
face  in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that  hath  been  often  given  to 
the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have  we  not  known,  among  ourselves,  men 
to  glory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  gentle  accomplish- 
ment of  man,  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature,  and  which, 
if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  no  God,  but  an  impure  devil; 
so  that  to  be  a  gentleman  among  us  hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an 
incarnate  devil ;  and  to  be  a  man,  was  to  be  no  better,  but  worse, 
than  a  brute  ?  Vile  wretches !  is  not  this  a  contempt  of  Divine  holi- 
ness, to  kill  that  Divine  seed  which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of 
corrupted  nature ;  to  cut  up  an^  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds  unworthy  to 
grow  in  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  what  is  the  seed  of  hell ;  prefer 
the  rotten  fruits  of  Sodom,  marked  with  a  Divine  curse,  before  those 
relics  of  the  fruits  of  Eden,  of  God's  own  planting  ? 

3.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upon  God. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  to  men,  than  to  secK  excuses  for  their  sin, 
and  transfer  it  from  themselves  to  the  next  at  hand,  and  rather  than 
fail,  shift  it  upon  God  himself;  and  if  they  can  bring  God  into  a 
society  with  them  in  sin,  they  will  hug  themselves  in  a  security  that 
God  cannot  punish  that  guilt  wherein  he  is  a  partner.  Adam's  chil- 
dren are  not  of  a  diflferent  disposition  from  Adam  himself,  who,  after 
he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial,  boggles  not  at  flinging  his 
dirt  in  the  face  of  God,  his  Creator,  and  accuseth  him  as  if  he  had 
given  him  the  woman,  not  to  be  his  help,  but  his  ruin  (Gen.  iii.  12); 
"  And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."    He  never  supplicates  for 

fardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon  God :  Had 
been  alone,  as  I  was  first  created,  I  had  not  eaten ;  but  the  woman, 
whom  I  received  as  a  special  gift  from  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter 
and  my  bane.  When  man  could  not  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  he 
endeavored  to  make  God  like  him  in  his  crime ;  and  when  his  am- 
bition failed  of  equalizing  himself  vrith  God,  he  did,  with  an  inso- 
lence too  common  to  corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation 
of  his  sin,  to  equal  the  Divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cain  had 
the  same  sentiment  in  his  answer  to  God's  demand  where  his  brother 
was  (Gen.  ii.  9);  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Art  not  thou  the 
Keeper  and  Governor  of  the  world?  why  didst  not  thou  take  care 
of  him,  and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and  drawing  this  guilt  upon  my- 
self, and  terror  upon  my  conscience  ?  David  was  not  behind,  when, 
after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  sweeps  the  dirt  from  his  own  door  to 
God's  (2  Sam.  xi.  25);  "The  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  an- 
other ;"  fathering  that  solely  upon  Divine  Providence  which  was  his 
own  wicked  contrivance :  though  afterwards  he  is  more  ingenuous 
in  clearing  God,  and  charging  himself  (Ps.  li.  4) :  "  Against  thee, 
thee  only  have  I  sinned ;"  and  he  clears  God  in  nis  judgment  too. 
It  is  too  common  for  the  "  foolishness  of  man  to  pervert  his  way;" 
and  then  "  his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xix.  8).  He 
studies  mischief  runs  in  a  way  of  sin,  and  when  he  hath  conjured  up 
troubles  to  himself  by  his  own  folly,  he  excuseth  himself,  and,  witn 
indignation,  charges  &od  as  the  author  both  of  his  sin  and  misery, 
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and  sets  his  mouth  against  the  heavens.  It  is  a  more  horrible  thing 
to  accuse  God  as  a  principal  or  accessary  in  our  guilt,  than  to  con- 
ceive him  to  be  a  favorer  of  our  iniquity;  yet  both  are  bad  enough. 

4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  when  men  will  study  arguments 
firom  the  holy  word  of  God  to  color  and  shelter  their  crimes.  When 
men  will  seek  for  a  shelter  for  their  lies,  in  that  of  the  midwives  to 
preserve  the  children,  or  in  that  of  Eahab  to  save  the  spies,  as  if, 
because  God  rewarded  their  fidelity,  he  countenanced  their  sin. 
How  often  is  Scripture  wrested  to  be  a  plea  for  unbecomiog  prac- 
tices, that  God,  in  his  word,  may  be  imagined  a  patron  for  their  in- 
iquity ?  It  is  not  unknown  that  some  have  maintained  their  quaff- 
ing and  carousing  (from  Eccles.  viii.  11),  "  That  a  man  hath  no 
better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry :"  and 
their  gluttony  (from  Matt.  v.  11),  "  That  which  goes  into  the  belly 
defiles  not  a  man."  The  Jesuits'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this. 
How  often  hath  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest  expression 
of  God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it,  and  encourage  the  most 
debauched  practices  I  Grace  hath  been  turned  into  wantonness,  and 
the  abimdance  of  grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to  increase  the  flames 
of  sin,  as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that  work  of  redemption,  but 
to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to  our  sensual  appetites,  and  by 
his  severity  with  his  Son,  become  more  gracious  to  our  lusts ;  this  is 
to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make  ^ace  a 
pander  for  the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  holi- 
ness in  his  word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his 
nature :  as  if  a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of 
that  law  that  was  made  to  forbid,  not  to  protect,  his  rebellion.  Not 
the  meanest  instrument  in  the  temple  was  to  be  alienated  from  the 
use  it  was  by  Divine  order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  employed 
in  any  common  use ;  and  shall  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  image 
of  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpretations  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  iniquity?  Such  an  ill  use  of  his  word  reflects  upon  that 
hand  which  imprinted  those  characters  of  purity  and  righteousness 
npon  it :  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  wholesome  laws  of  a  prince, 
niade  to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteousness  and 
sincerity  in  enactmg  them. 

6.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put  up  petitions 
to  Gt)d  to  favor  them  in  a  wicked  design.  Such  there  are,  and  taxed 
by  the  apostle  (James  iv.  3),  "  Ye  ask  amiss,  that  you  may  consume 
it  upon  your  lusts,"  who  desired  mercies  from  God,  with  an  intent 
to  make  them  instruments  of  sin,  and  weapons  of  unrighteousness ; 
as  it  is  reported  of  a  thief,  that  he  always  prayed  for  the  success  of 
his  robbery.  It  hath  not  been  rare  in  the  world  to  appoint  fasts  and 
prayers  for  success  in  wars  manifestly  unjust,  and  commenced  upon 
breaches  of  &ith.  Many  covetous  men  petition  God  to  prosper  them 
in  their  unjust  gain;  as  if  the  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure  majesty 
upon  a  throne  of  grace,  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make  iniquity 
prosperous.  There  are  sucli  as  "  offer  sacrifice  with  an  evil  mind" 
^E^v.  xxi  27),  to  barter  with  God  for  a  divine  blessing  to  spirit  a 
wicked  contrivance.  How  great  a  contempt  of  the  holiness  of  God 
18  this  1    How  inexcusable  would  it  be  for  a  fistvorite  to  address  him- 
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self  to  a  just  prince  with  this  language :  Sir,  I  desire  a  boon  of  such 
lands  that  lie  near  me,  for  an  addition  to  my  estate,  that  I  may  have 
supports  for  my  debauchery,  and  be  able  to  play  the  villain  more 
powerfully  among  my  neighbors  I  Hereby  he  mfiplies  that  his  prince 
IS  a  friend  to  such  crimes  and  wickedness  he  intends  his  petition  for. 
Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's  hearts  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God?  The  order  of  prayer  runs  thus,  "  Hallowed  be  thy 
name ;"  first  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  it.  This  order  is  inverted 
by  asking  those  things  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
not  meet  for  us  to  ask,  and  not  meet  for  God  to  give ;  or  asking 
things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but  with  a  wicked  intention. 
This  is,  in  eflfect,  to  desire  God  to  strip  himself  of  his  holiness,  and 
commit  sacrilege  upon  his  own  nature  to  gratify  our  lusts. 

6.  The  purity  of  God  is  contemned,  in  hating  and  scoffing  at  the 
holiness  which  is  in  a  creature.  Whoever  looks  upon  the  holiness 
of  a  creature  as  an  unlovely  thing,  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the 
amiableness  of  Divine  purity.  Whosoever  hates  those  qualities  and 
graces  that  resemble  God  in  any  person,  must  needs  contemn  the 
original  pattern,  which  is  more  eminent  in  God.  If  there  be  no 
comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness,  to  render  it  grateful  to  us,  we 
should  say  of  God  himself,  were  he  visible  among  us,  with  those  in 
the  prophet  (Isa.  liii.),  "  There  is  no  beauty  in  him,  that  we  should 
desire  him."  Holiness  is  beautiful  in  itself.  If  God  be  the  most 
lovely  Being,  that  which  is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  far  as  it  doth  resem- 
ble him,  must  needs  be  amiable,  because  it  partakes  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  those  that  see  no  beauty  in  an  inferior  holiness,  but  con- 
temn it  because  it  is  a  purity  above  them,  contemn  God  much  more. 
He  that  hates  that  which  is  imperfect  merely  for  that  excellency 
which  is  in  it,  doth  much  more  hate  that  which  is  perfect,  without 
any  mixture  or  stain.  Holiness  being  the  glory  of  God,  the  peculiar 
title  of  the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  imto  the  nature  of  a  crea- 
ture, he  that  mocks  this  in  a  person,  derides  God  himself;  and,  when 
he  cannot  abuse  the  purity  in  the  Deity,  he  will  do  it  in  his  image ; 
as  rebels  that  cannot  wrong  the  king  in  his  person,  will  do  it  in  nis 
picture,  and  his  subjects  that  are  loyal  to  him.  He  that  hates  the 
picture  of  a  man,  hates  the  person  represented  by  it  much  more ;  he 
that  hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun ;  the  holiness  of  a  creature  is  but 
a  beam  from  that  infinite  Sun,  a  stream  from  that  eternal  Foimtain. 
Where  there  is  a  derision  of  the  purity  of  any  creature,  there  is  a  greater 
reflection  upon  God  in  that  derision,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  it  If  a 
mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the  subject  of  any  man's  scoflSs 
than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person  hath  a  disposition  more  roundly 
to  scoff  at  God  himself,  should  he  appear  in  that  unblemished  and  un- 
spotted purity  which  infinitely  shines  in  his  nature.  0 !  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  scoff*  and  deride  holiness  in  any  person,  though  never 
so  mean ;  such  do  deride  and  scoff*  at  the  most  holy  God. 

7.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  by  our  imprepared  addresses  to 
him,  when,  like  swine,  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  all 
our  mire  reeking  and  steaming  upon  us.  A  holy  God  requires  a 
holy  worship ;  and  if  our  best  duties,  having  filth  in  every  part,  as 
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performed  by  us,  are  unmeet  for  God,  how  much  more  unsuitable 
are  dead  and  dirty  duties  to  a  living  and  immense  holiness  I  Slight 
approaches  and  drossy  frames  speak  us  to  have  imaginations  of  God 
as  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being.  This  is  worse  than  the  heathens 
practised,  who  would  purge  their  flesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and 
make  some  preparations  in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter 
into  their  temples.  God  is  so  holy,  that  were  our  services  as  refined 
as  those  of  angels,  we  could  not  present  him  with  a  service  meet  for 
his  holy  nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  19^.  We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection, 
when  we  come  before  him  witnout  due  preparation ;  as  if  God  him- 
self were  of  an  impure  nature,  and  did  not  deserve  our  purest 
thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him ;  as  if  any  blemished  and  polluted 
sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature  deserved  no 
better.  When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  fi'ames  of  spirit  which 
are  due  to  such  a  being,  when  we  think  to  put  him  off  with  a  lame 
and  imperfect  service,  we  worship  him  not  according  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  but  put  a  slight  upon  his  majestic  sanctity. 
When  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those  foolish  imaginations  which 
creep  upon  us ;  when  we  bring  into,  and  continue  our  worldly,  car- 
nal, debauched  fancies  in  his  presence,  worse  than  the  nasty  servants, 
or  bemired  dogs,  a  man  would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits 
to  a  neat  person.  To  be  conversing  with  sordid  sensualities,  when 
we  are  at  the  feet  of  an  infinite  God,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness,  is  as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of  a  prince, 
to  bring  a  vessel  full  of  nasty  dung  with  us,  when  we  come  to  present 
a  petition  to  him  in  his  royal  robes ;  or  as  it  would  have  oeen  to 
God,  if  the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excre- 
ments of  the  sacrifices  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  into  the  Holy  of 
holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before  the  mercy-seat,  where  the  presence 
of  Qod  dwelt  between  the  cherubims,  and  afterwards  shovelled  it  up 
into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 

8.  Gtod's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imperfect 
services  to  bear  us  out  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  This  is  too  or- 
dinary. The  Jews  were  often  infected  with  it  (Rom.  iii.  10),  who, 
not  well  understanding  the  enormity  of  their  taansgressions,  the 
interweaving  of  sin  with  their  services,  and  the  imspottedness  of  the 
Divine  purity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit  with  their  sacrifices, 
and  thought,  by  the  cutting  the  throat  of  a  beast,  and  offering  it 
upon  Goers  altar,  they  had  made  a  sufficient  compensation  to  that 
holiness  they  had  onended.  Not  to  speak  of  many  among  the 
Bomanists  who  have  the  same  notion,  thinking  to  make  satisfaction 
to  God  by  erecting  an  hospital,  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  this  in- 
jured perfection  could  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses, 
•and  the  offering  of  an  unjust  mammon,  more  likely  to  mind  God  of 
the  injury  they  have  done  him,  than  contribute  to  the  appeasing  of 
him.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men,  whose  con- 
sciences accuse  them  of  their  crimes,  to  rely  upon  the  mumbling  of 
a  few  formal  prayers,  and  in  the  strength  of  them,  to  think  to  stand 
before  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  God,  and  meet  with  a  discharge 
upon  this  account  from  any  accusation  this  Divine  perfection  can 
present  against  them  ?    Nay,  do  not  the  best  Christiana  aomet\iCkR& 
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find  a  pnnciple  in  them,  that  makes  them  stumble  in  their  goings 
forth  to  Chnst,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  in  that  method 
which  he  hath  appointed?  Sometimes  casting  an  eye  at*  their 
grace,  and  sticking  awhile  to  this  or  that  duty,  and  gazing  at  the 
glory  of  the  temple-building,  while  they  shomd  more  admire  the 
glorious  Presence  that  fills  it.  What  is  all  this  but  a  villifying  of 
tlic  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough 
contented  with  our  impurities  and  imperfections,  because  they  look 
like  a  righteousness  in  our  estimation  r  As  though  dross  and  dung, 
which  are  the  titles  the  apostles  gives  to  all  the  righteousness  of  a 
fidlen  creature  (Phil.  iii.  8),  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
sufiicient  to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against 
this  attribute,  to  pretend  that  anything  so  imperfect,  so  daubed,  as 
the  best  of  our  services  are,  can  answer  to  that  which  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  demanding  eternal  life :  it  is  at  best,  to 
set  up  a  gilded  Dagon,  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  ark  of  his  Holi- 
ness; our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  mate  for  the  righteousness 
of  God :  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim  he  made  by  the  law  to  an 
exact  conformity,  and  thrown  off  the  holiness  of  his  nature  for  the 
fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature.  Rude  and  foolish  notions  of  the 
Divine  purity  are  clearly  evidenced  by  anv  confidence  in  any  right- 
eousness of  our  own,  though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  men;  a 
mere  outside,  as  their  own ;  as  blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their 
Fortune,  that  knew  as  little  how  to  discern  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  oflerings  made  to  her,  as  to  distribute  her  gifts,  as  if  it  were  all 
one  to  them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice.  As  if 
God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  when  he  enacted  so 
holy  a  law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening ;  which 
must  follow  upon  our  conceit,  that  he  will  accept  a  righteousness 
lower  than  that  which  bears  some  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  that  of  his  law ;  and  that  he  could  easily  be  put  off 
with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit  service.  What  are  the  services  of 
the  generality  of  men,  but  suppositions,  that  they  can  bribe  God  to 
an  indulgence  of  them  in  their  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice,  cause 
him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hatred  of  their  former  iniquities,  and 
countenance  their  following  practises.  As  the  harlot,  that  would 
return  fresh  to  her  uncleanness,  upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace 
offering  had  contented  the  righteousness  of  God  (Prov.  vii.  14) :  as 
though  a  small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  sins,  and  lay 
aside  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  when,  alas  I  the  best  duties  in  the 
most  gracious  persons  in  this  life,  are  but  as  the  steams  of  a  spiced 
dung-hill,  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  froth,  since  there  are  swarms 
of  corruptions  in  their  nature,  and  secret  sins  that  they  need  a 
cleansing  from. 

9.  It  is  a  contemning  the  holiness  of  God,  when  we  charge  the 
law  of  God  with  rigidness.  We  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God 
when  we  blame  the  law  of  God,  because  it  shackles  us,  and  pro- 
hibit our  desired  pleasures ;  and  hate  the  law  of  God,  as  they  did 
the  prophets,  because  thev  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things;  but 
called  to  them,  to  "  get"  them  "  out  of  the  way,  and  turn  aside  out 
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of  the  path,  and  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before 
them"  (Isa,  xxx.  10,  11).  Put  us  no  more  in  mind  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  the  holiness  of  his  law ;  it  is  a  troublesome  thing  for 
us  to  hear  of  it :  let  him  be  gone  from  us,  since  he  will  not 
countenance  our  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes ;  we  would  rather 
hear  there  is  a  God,  than  you  womd  tell  us  of  a  holy  one.  We  are 
contrary  to  the  law,  when  we  wish  it  were  not  so  exact ;  and,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  the  holiness  of  God,  which  set  the  stamp  of  exact- 
ness and  righteousness  upon  it.  We  think  him  injurious  to  our 
liberty,  when,  by  his  precept  he  thwarts  our  pleasure;  we  wish 
it  of  another  frame,  more  mild,  more  suitable  to  our  minds:  it 
is  the  same,  as  if  we  should  openly  blame  God  for  consulting  with 
his  own  righteousness,  and  not  with  our  humors,  before  he  set- 
tled his  law ;  that  he  should  not  have  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his 
righteous  nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our  corruption. 
This  being  the  language  of  such  complaints,  is  a  reproving  God,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  unholy,  that  we  might  be  unrighteous  with 
impunity.  Had  the  Divine  law  been  suited  to  our  corrupt  state, 
God  must  have  been  unholy  to  have  complied  with  his  rebellious 
creature.  To  charge  the  law  with  rigidness,  either  in  language  or 
practice,  is  the  highest  contempt  of  God's  holiness;  for  it  is  an  im- 
plicit wish,  that  God  were  as  defiled,  polluted,  disorderly,  as  our 
corrupted  selves. 

10.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively.  (1).  In  the 
opinion  of  venial  sins.  The  Eomanists  oivide  sins  into  venial  and 
mortal :  mortal,  are  those  which  deserve  eternal  death ;  venial,  the 
lighter  sort  of  sins,  which  rather  deserve  to  be  pardoned  than  pun- 
ished ;  or  if  punished,  not  with  an  eternal,  but  temporal  punish- 
ment This  opinion  hath  no  foundation  in,  but  is  contrary  to.  Scrip- 
ture. How  can  any  sin  be  in  its  own  nature  venial,  when  the  due 
"  wages  of  every  sm  is  death"  (Rom.  vi.  23)  ?  and  he  who  "  con- 
tinues not  in  every  thing  that  the  law  commands,"  falls  under  a 
"curse"  (Gal.  iii.  10).  It  is  a  mean  thought  of  the  holiness  and  ma- 
jesty of  God  to  imagine,  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  infinite 
majestv,  and  as  infinite  a  purity  both  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
law  of  God,  should  not  be  considered  as  infinitely  heinous.  -All 
sins  are  transgressions  of  the  eternal  law,  and  in  everv  one  the  in- 
finite holiness  of  God  is  some  way  slighted.  (2).  In  the  opinion  of 
works  of  supererogation.  That  is,  such  works  as  are  not  commanded 
by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a  dignity  and  worth  in  their  own 
nature,  that  the  performers  of  them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's  hands 
for  themselves,  but  fill  up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  others,  that  come 
short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  mean 
thought  of  God  s  holmess,  that  the  Jews,  in  all  the  char^  brought 
against  them  in  Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of  And  if  you  con- 
sider what  pitiful  thmgs  they  are,  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
such  works,  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance  of 
man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  hath  of  so  glorious  a  perfection.  The 
whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extraordinary  watchings,  fast- 
ings, macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  capuchin's  habit,  &c.  are 
pitiful  tldngs  to  give  content  to  an  Infinite  JPurity.    As  if  the  pre- 
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cept  of  God  required  only  the  inferior  degrees  of  virtue,  and  the 
counsels  the  more  high  and  excellent ;  as  if  the  law  of  God,  which 
the  Psalmist  counts  "  perfect"  (Ps.  xix.  7),  did  not  command  all  good, 
and  forbid  all  evil ;  as  if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten  itself  in 
the  framing  the  law,  and  made  it  a  scanty  and  defective  rule ;  and 
the  righteousness  of  a  creature  were  not  only  able  to  make  an  eternal 
righteousness,  but  surmount  it.  As  man  would  be  at  first  as  know- 
ing as  God,  so  some  of  his  posterity  would  be  more  holy  than  God ; 
set  up  a  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a  purity  above  the 
Divine  purity.  Adam  was  not  so  presumptuous;  he  mtended  no 
more  than  an  equalling  God  in  knowledge ;  but  those  would  exceed 
him  in  righteousness,  and  not  only  presume  to  render  a  satisfaction 
for  themselves  to  the  holiness  they  have  injured,  but  to  make  a 
purse  for  the  supply  of  others  that  are  indigent,  that  they  may  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  with  a  confidence  in  the  imaginary  right- 
eousness of  a  creature.  How  horrible  is  it  for  those  that  come 
short  of  the  law  of  God  themselves,  to  think  that  they  can  have 
enough  for  a  loan  to  their  neighbors  I     An  unworthy  opinion. 

Irtform.  2.  It  may  inform  us,  how  great  is  our  fall  from  God,  and 
how  distant  we  are  from  him.  View  the  holiness  of  God,  and  take 
a  prospect  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  be  astonished  to  see  a  person 
createa  in  the  Divine  image,  degenerated  into  the  image  of  the  devil. 
We  are  as  lar  fallen  from  the  holiness  of  God,  which  consists  in  a 
hatred  of  sin,  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  earth  is  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  heavens.  The  devil  is  not  more  fallen  from  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature  and  likeness  to  God,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  not 
in  the  same  condition  with  those  apostate  spirits,  is  not  fix>m  any- 
thing in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  upon  which 
account  God  hath  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of  some  remainders 
of  that  which  Satan  is  wholly  deprived  of.  "We  are  departed  from 
our  original  pattern;  we  were  created  to  live  the  "life  oi  God,"  that 
that  is,  a  life  of  "holiness;"  but  now  we  are  "alienated  from  the 
life  of  God"  (Eph.  iv.  18),  and  of  a  beautiful  piece  we  are  become 
deformed,  daubed  over  with  the  most  defiling  mud :  we  "  work  un- 
cleanness  with  greediness,"  according  to  our  ability,  as  creatures ;  as 
God  doth  work  "  holiness"  with  affection  and  ardency,  according  to 
his  infiniteness,  as  Creator.  More  distant  we  are  from  God  by  reason 
of  sin,  than  the  vilest  creature,  the  most  deformed  toad,  or  poisonous 
serpent,  is  from  the  highest  and  most  glorious  angel.  By  forsaking 
our  innocence,  we  departed  from  God  as  our  original  copy.  The 
apostle  might  well  say  (Rom.  iii.  23),  that  by  sin  "  we  are  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Interpreters  trouble  themselves  much  about 
that  place,  "  Man  is  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  that  is,  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was 
pictured  in  the  rational,  innocent  creature.  By  the  "glory  of  God," 
IS  meant  the  holiness  of  God ;  (as  1  Cor.  iii.  18),  "  Beholding,  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory ;"  that  is  the  glory  of  God  in  the  text,  into  the 
image  of  which  we  are  changed ;  but  tne  Scripture  speaks  of  no  other 
image  of  God,  but  that  of  holiness ;  "  we  are  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God ;"  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
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the  image  of  it,  which  was  the  glory  of  man.  By  sin,  which  is  par- 
ticular in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  God,  man  was  left  many  leagues 
behind  any  resemblance  to  God ;  he  stripped  off  that  which  was  the 
glory  of  his  nature,  and  was  the  only  means  of  glorifying  God  as 
his  Creator.  The  word  tatfQouyiat^  the  apostle  uses,  is  very  signifi- 
cant,— ^postponed  by  sin  an  infinite  distance  from  any  imitation  of 
God's  holiness,  or  any  appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature 
pleasing  to  him.    LeJ;  us  lament  our  fall  and  distance  from  God. 

Inform.  3.  All  unholinesss  is  vile,  and  opposite  to  the  nature  of 
God.  It  is  such  a  loathsome  thing,  that  the  "  purity  of  God's  eye  is 
averse  from  beholding"  (Hab.  i.  3).  It  is  not  said  there,  that  he  will 
not,  but  he  cannot,  look  on  evil ;  there  cannot  be  any  amicableness 
between  God  and  sin,  the  natures  of  both  are  so  directly  and  im- 
changeably  contrarv  to  one  another.  Holiness  is  the  life  of  God ;  it 
endures  as  long  as  his  life ;  he  must  be  eternally  averse  from  sin,  he 
can  live  no  longer  than  he  lives  in  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  it.  If 
he  should  for  one  instant  cease  to  hate  it,  he  would  cease  to  live.  To 
be  a  holy  God,  is  as  essential  to  him,  as  to  be  a  living  God ;  and  he 
would  not  be  a  living  God,  but  a  dead  God,  if  he  were  in  the  least 
point  of  time  an  unholy  God.  He  cannot  look  on  sin  without  loath- 
ing it ;  he  cannot  look  on  sin  but  his  heart  riseth  against  it ;  it  must 
needs  be  most  odious  to  him,  as  that  which  is  against  the  glory  of 
his  nature,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  the  lustre  and  var- 
nish of  all  his  other  perfections.  It  is  the  "  abominable  thing  which 
his  soul  hates"  (Jer.  xliv.  4)  ;  the  vilest  terms  imaginable  are  used  to 
signify  it.  Do  you  understand  the  loathsomeness  of  a  miry  swine, 
or  the  nauseousness  of  the  vomit  of  a  dog  ?  these  are  emblems  of 
sin  (2  Peter  ii.  22).  Can  you  endure  the  steams  of  putrefied  carcasses 
from  an  open  sepulchre  (Rom.  iii.  23)  ?  is  the  smell  of  the  stinking 
sweat  or  excrements  of  a  body  delightful?  the  word  {funuffia  in  James 
i  21,  signifies  as  much.  Or  is  the  sight  of  a  body  overgrown  with 
scabs  and  leprosy  grateful  to  you  ?  So  vile,  so  odious  is  sin,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  no  light  thing,  then,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  God; 
to  break  his  eternal  law ;  to  dash  both  the  tables  in  pieces :  to  tram- 
ple the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature  under  our  feet ;  to  cherish 
that  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor;  to  lift  up  our  heels 
against  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  to  join  issue  with  the  devil  in  stab- 
bing his  heart,  and  depriving  him  of  his  life.  Sin,  in  every  part  of 
it,  is  an  opposition  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  an  envy- 
ing him  a  being  and  life,  as  well  as  a  glory.  If  sin  be  such  a  thing, 
"  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil." 

Inform.  4.  Sin  cannot  escape  a  due  punishment.  A  hatred  of  un- 
righteousness, and  consequently  a  will  to  punish  it,  is  as  essential  to 
God  as  a  love  of  righteousness.  Since  he  is  not  as  an  heathen  idol, 
but  hath  eyes  to  see,  and  purity  to  hate  every  iniquity,  he  will  have 
an  infinite  justice  to  punish  whatsoever  is  against  infinite  holiness. 
As  he  loves  everything  that  is  amiable,  so  he  loathes  everything  that- 
is  filthy,  and  that  constantly,  without  any  change :  his  whole  nature 
is  set  against  it;  he  abhors  nothing  but  this.  It  is  not  the  devil's 
knowledge  or  activity  that  his  hatred  is  terminated  in,  but  the  malice 
and  unholiness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  tliis  only  is  the  object  of  hia  «ft* 
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verity ;  it  is  in  the  recompense  of  this  only  that  there  can  be  a  man- 
ifestation of  his  justice.     Sin  must  be  punished ;  for, 

1.  This  detestation  of  sin  must  be  manifested.    How  should  we 
certainly  know  his  loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest,  by  some  act, 
how  ungrateful  it  is  to  him  ?    As  his  love  to  righteousness  would 
not  appear,  without  rewarding  it ;  so  his  hatred  of  iniquity  would  be 
as  little  evidenced,  without  punishing  it ;   his  justice  is  the  great 
witness  to  his  purity.     The  pimishment,  therefore,  inflicted  on  the 
wicked,  shall  be,  in  some  respect,  as  gre>at  as  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  righteous.    Since  the  hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  God,  it 
is  as  natural  to  him  to  show,  one  time  or  other,  his  hatred  of  it 
And  since  men  have  a  conceit  that  God  is  like  them  in  impurity,  there 
is  a  necessity  of  some  manifestation  of  himself  to  be  infimtely  distant 
from  those  conceits  they  have  of  him  (Ps.  1.  21) ;  "  I  will  reprove 
thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes."    He  would  else  en- 
courage the  injuries  done  to  his  holiness,  favor  the  extravagances  of 
the  creature,  and  condemn,  or  at  least  slight,  the  righteousness  both 
of  his  own  nature,  and  his  sovereign  law.    What  way  is  there  for 
God  to  manifest  his  hatred,  but  by  threatening  the  sinner?  and  what 
would  this  be  but  a  vain  affrightmcnt,  and  ridiculous  to  the  sinner, 
if  it  were  never  to  be  put  in  execution  ?     There  is  an  indissoluble 
connection  between  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  pimishment  of  the  oflFender 
(Ps.  xi.  5,  6) ;  "  The  wicked,  his  soul  hates.    Upon  the  wicked  he  shall 
rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,"  &c.    He  cannot  approve  of  it  without 
denying  himself;  and  a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  appro- 
bation.   The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcileable  against 
sin ;  for  sin  being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is  eter- 
nally contrary  to  it ;  if  there  be  not,  therefore,  a  way  to  separate  the 
sin  from  the  sinner,  the  sinner  must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ; 
no  displeasure  can  be  manifested  without  some  marks  of  it  upon  the 
person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure.    The  holiness  of  God  will 
right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter  the  profaners  of  it 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted ;  to  be  removed  far  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  is 
the  worst  of  deaths ;  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  all  one  not  to 
hate  it,  and  not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  it. 

2.  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abomi- 
nate sin,  and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it.  The 
severities  of  God  against  sin  are  not  vain  scare-crows ;  they  have 
their  foundation  in  the  righteousness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  because  he 
is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that  he  "  will  not  forgive  our  transgres- 
sions and  sins"  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  that  is,  that  he  will  punish  them. 
The  throne  of  his  "holiness  is  a  fiery  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  9);  there  is 
both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  God,  will  fall  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of 
love  with  his  own  glory  and  life.  He  aoth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice, 
but  from  the  immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  free 
an  act  of  his  will,  as  the  creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might 
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have  forborne  as  well  as  effected.  As  the  detestation  of  sin  results 
from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature,  so  the  punishment  of  sin 
follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world:  it 
is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is  against  his  na- 
ture not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy  if  he  ceased  to  hate 
it,  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries, 
could  put  a  bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that 
when  it  was  but  imputed  to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it, 
he  would  bring  a  hell  upon  his  soul.  Certainly  if  God  could  have 
hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his  Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of 
his  wrath ;  his  love  to  his  Son  had  been  strong  enough  to  have  caused 
him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his  nature  oeen  stronger  to 
move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the  demerit  of  his 
sin.  God  cannot  but  be  holy,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  just,  be- 
cause injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

3.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God  and  un- 
holy spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable,  that  God  should  hate  the  sin, 
and  cherish  the  sinner,  with  all  lus  filth  in  his  bosom  ?  that  he 
should  eternally  detest  the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in 
his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected  from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than 
to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it  remains  so  ?  Can  there  be 
any  delightful  communion  between  those  whose  natures  are  contrary  ? 
Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and  become  one 
nature :  Grod  ana  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal  league 
and  covenant  together.  For  God  to  have  pleasure  in  ^vickedness, 
and  to  admit  evu  to  dwell  with  him,  are  equally  impossible  to  his 
nature  (Ps.  v.  4) :  while  he  hates  impurity,  he  cannot  have  com- 
munion with  an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  be  expected,  that 
God  should  hate  himself,  offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside 
his  purity  as  an  abominable  thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love 
an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his  delight,  and  set  him  in  the 
same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and  his  holy  angels.  He 
must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from  his  presence, 
which  is  the  greatest  punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin 
necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

Inform,  5.  There  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  Divine  purity 
could  not  meet  witn  any  acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  fall : 
sin  was  hated ;  the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  imless  some  way  were 
found  out  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either 
the  sinner  must  be  condemned  for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be 
made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  might  eternally  appear 
in  its  ftdl  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  to  hate  all 
unrighteousness,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  his  nature, 
none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so  essential  to  him,  as 
that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some  do  ques- 
tion ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former.y 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  evident ;  because, 
else,  Qt)d  may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be 

7  Turretin.  de  Sntisfac.  p.  8. 
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conceived  without  the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can,  in 
his  right  wits,  frame  a  right  notion  of  a  Deity  without  purity.  It 
would  be  less  blasphemy  against  the  excellency  of  God,  to  conceit 
him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not  holy  :  and,  for  the  essen- 
tialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and  his  jealousy 
as  going  hand  in  hand  together  (Josh.  xxiv.  19) ;  "  lie  is  a  holy 
God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin."  But  con- 
sider only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and,  conse- 
quently, hating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to 
God,  nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy 
person,  but  as  fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy 
God  should  be  brought  to  delight  in  man  without  a  salvo  for  the 
rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could  not  be  abolished ;  that 
would  reflect,  indeed,  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  Lawgiver :  to 
abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
was  against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  un- 
righteous creature  ?  This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his 
law,  than  to  null  it ;  and  to  abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  en- 
acted it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the  worid  presently  after  it,  would  be 
no  credit  to  his  wisdom.  There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the 
honor  of  God's  holiness ;  by  ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  con- 
demnation ;  by  another  it  could  not  be  without  a  sufficiency  in  the 
person  :  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the  creatures  being  of  a  finite 
nature,  could  not  make  a  compensation  for  the  disparagements  of 
Infinite  Holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile  thoughts  of  this 
excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  tne  glaver- 
ing  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  siifficient  to  repair 
the  wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  such  a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holiness  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought 
by  any,  but  Him  that  was  possessed  of  a  Godhead  to  give  efficacy 
and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The  Person  designed  and  appointed  by 
God  for  so  great  an  affiiir,  was  "  one  in  the  form  of  God,  one  equal 
with  God,"  (Phil.  ii.  6),  who  could  not  be  termed  by  such  a  title  of 
dignity,  if  he  had  not  been  equal  to  God  in  the  universal  rectitude 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  in  his  holiness.  The  punishment 
due  to  sin  is  translated  to  that  person  for  the  righting  Divine  holi- 
ness, and  the  righteousness  of  that  Person  is  communicated  to  the 
sinner  for  the  pardon  of  the  offending  creature.  If  the  sinner  had 
been  eternally  damned,  God's  hatred  of  sin  had  been  evidenced  by 
the  strokes  of  his  justice;  but  his  mercy  to  a  sinner  had  lain  in  ob- 
scurity. If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  and  saved  without  such  a 
reparation,  mercy  had  been  eviaent ;  but  his  holiness  had  hid  its 
head  for  ever  in  his  own  bosom.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  of 
such  a  way  to  manifest  his  purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy : 
that  mercy  might  not  alway  sigh  for  the  destruction  of  the  creature, 
and  that  holiness  might  not  mourn  for  the  neglect  of  its  honor. 

Inform,  6.  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no  justification  of  a  sin- 
ner oy  any  thing  in  himself.     After  sin  had  set  foot  in  the  world, 
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man  could  present  nothing  to  God  acceptable  to  liim,  or  bearing  any 
proportion  to  the  holiness  of  his  law,  till  God  set  forth  a  Person, 
upon  whose  account  the  acceptation  of  our  persons  and  services  is 
founded  (Eph.  i.  6),  "  Who  nath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved." 
The  Infinite  purity  of  God  is  so  glorious,  that  it  shames  the  holiness 
of  angels,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  dims  the  light  of  the  fire ;  much 
more  will  the  righteousness  of  fallen  man,  who  is  vile,  and  "  drinks 
up  iniquity  like  water,"  vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  With 
what  self-abasement  and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  possessed  that 
comes  as  short  of  the  angels  in  purity,  as  a  dunghill  doth  of  a  star  I 
The  highest  obedience  that  ever  was  performed  by  any  mere  man, 
since  lapsed  nature,  cannot  challenge  any  acceptance  with  God,  or 
stand  before  so  exact  an  inquisition.  What  person  hath  such  a  clear 
innocence,  and  unspotted  obedience  in  such  a  perfection,  as  in  any 
degree  to  suit  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  ?  (Ps.  cxliii.  2^ :  "  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified."  If  God  should  debate  the  case  simply  with  a 
man  in  his  own  person,  without  respecting  the  Mediator,  he  were 
not  able  to  "  answer  one  of  a  thousand."  Though  we  are  his  ser- 
vants, as  David  was,  and  perform  a  sincere  service,  yet  there  are 
many  little  motes  and  dust  of  sin  in  the  best  works,  that  cannot  lie 
undiscovered  from  the  eye  of  his  holiness ;  and  if  we  come  short  in 
the  least  of  what  the  law  requires,  wc  are  "  guilty  of  all"  (Jameis  ii. 
10).  So  that  "In  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified;"  in 
the  sight  of  thy  infinite  holiness,  which  hates  the  least  spot ;  in  the 
sight  of  thy  infinite  justice,  which  punishes  the  least  transgres- 
sion. God  would  descend  below  his  own  nature,  and  vilify  both 
his  knowledge  and  his  purity,  should  he  accept  that  for  a  righteous- 
ness and  holmess  which  is  not  so  in  itself;  and  nothing  is  so,  which 
hath  the  least  stain  upon  it  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God.  The 
most  holy  saints  in  Scripture,  upon  a  prospect  of  his  purity,  have 
cast  away  all  confidence  in  themselves ;  every  flash  of  the  Divine 
purity  has  struck  them  into  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  impurity  and 
shame  for  it  (Job  xlii.  6),  "  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and 
ashes."  What  can  the  language  of  any  man  be  that  lies  under  a 
sense  of  infinite  holiness  and  nis  own  defilement  in  the  least,  but 
that  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  vi.  v),  "  Woe  is  me,  I  am  undone  ?"  And 
what  is  there  in  the  world  can  administer  any  other  thought  than 
this,  unless  God  be  considered  in  Christ,  "  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself  ?"  As  a  holy  God,  so  righted,  as  that  he  can  dispense  with 
the  condemnation  of  a  sinner,  without  dispensing  with  his  hatred  of 
sin ;  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal,  because  it  hath  been  punish- 
ed in  the  Surety.  That  righteousness  which  God  hath  "  set  forth" 
for  justification,  is  not  our  own,  but  a  "righteousness  which  is  of 
God"  (Phil,  iii  9,  10),  of  God's  appointing,  and  of  God's  per- 
forming ;  appointed  by  the  Father,  who  is  God,  and  performed  by  the 
Son,  who  is  one  with  the  Father ;  a  righteousness  surmounting  that 
of  all  the  glorious  angels,  since  it  is  an  immutable  one  which  can 
never  fail,  an  "  everlasting  righteousness"  (Dan.  ix.  24);  a  righteous- 
ness wherein  the  holiness  of  God  can  acquiesce,  as  considered  in  it- 
self, because  it  is  a  righteousness  of  one  equal  with  God,     As  we 
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therefore  dishonor  the  Divine  Majesty  when  we  insist  upon  our  own 
bemired  righteousness  for  our  justification  (as  if  a  "a  mortal  man 
were  as  just  as  God,"  and  a  "  man  as  pure  as  his  Maker"  (Job  iv. 
17),  so  we  highly  honor  the  purity  of  his  nature,  when  we  charg 
ourselves  with  folly,  acknowledge  ourselves  unclean,  and  acceptir 
of  that  riffhteoiLsness  which  gives  a  fiill   content  to  his  infinite 
purity.     There  can  be  no  justification  of  a  sinner  by  anything  in^ 
nimself. 

Inform,  7.  If  holiness  be  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, then  the  Deitj  of  Christ  might  be  argued  fiom  hence.  He  is 
indeed  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  "  Holy  One"  (Acts  iiL  14,  16), 
a  title  often  given  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  is  called 
the  "  Holy  of  holies"  (Dan.  ix.  24) ;  but  because  the  angels  seemed 
to  be  termed  "  Holy  ones"  (Dan.  iv.  13,  17),  and  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  temple  was  also  called  the  "Holy  of  holies,"  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  that.  But  you  find  our  Saviour  particularly  applauded 
by  the  angels,  as  "  holy,"  when  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature, 
together  with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  are  linked  together, 
and  ascribed  to  him  (Isa.  vi.  3) :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ;  and  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  ;"  which  the  apostle 
interprets  of  "  Christ"  (John  xii.  39,  41).  Isaiah,  again :  "  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them."  These  things  said  Isaiah,  when  he 
saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him.  He  that  Isaiah  saw  environed 
with  the  seraph  ims,  in  a  reverential  posture  before  his  face,  and 
praised  as  most  holy  by  them,  was  the  true  and  eternal  God ;  such 
acclamations  belong  to  none  but  the  great  Jehovah,  God,  blessed 
forever ;  but,  saith  John,  it  was  the  "  glory  of  Christ"  that  Isaiah 
saw  in  this  vision ;  Christ,  therefore,  is  "  God  blessed  forever,"  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "  Holy,  holv,  holy  Lord  of  Hosts."*  The  evan- 
gelist had  been  speaking  of  Christ,  the  miracles  which  he  wrought, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  against  believing  on  him ;  his  glory,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  he  had  been  speaking  of.  The 
evangelist  was  not  speaking  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son,  and  cites 
those  words  out  of  Isaiah ;  not  to  teach  anything  of  the  Father,  but 
to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not  believe  in  Chnst.  He  speaks  of 
him  that  had  wrought  so  manv  miracles ;  but  Christ  wrought  those 
miracles :  he  speal^  of  him  wnom  the  Jews  refused  to  believe  on ; 
but  Christ  was  the  person  they  would  not  believe  on,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged God.  It  was  the  glory  of  this  person  Isaiah  saw,  and 
this  person  Isaiah  spake  of,  if  the  words  of  the  evangelist  be  of  any 
credit.  The  angels  are  too  holy  to  give  acclamations  belonging  to 
God,  to  any  but  him  that  is  God. 

inform.  8.  God  is  fully  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
righteousness  of  God's  nature  qualifies  him  to  be  Judge  of  the  world ; 
if  he  were  not  perfectly  righteous  and  holy,  he  were  incapable  to 
govern  and  judge  the  world  (Rom.  iii.  5) :  "If  there  be  unrighteous- 
ness with  God,  now  shall  he  judge  the  world  ?"  "  God  will  not  do 
wickedly,  neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment"  (Job  xxxiv. 

*  Placeus,  de  Deilat  Chmti,  tn  loc 
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12).  How  despicable  is  a  judge  that  wants  innocence  I  As  omni- 
science fits  Goa  to  be  a  judge,  so  holiness  fits  him  to  be  a  righteous 
judge  (Ps.  i.  6) :  "  The  llord  knows,"  that  is,  loves,  "  the  way  of  the 
righteous ;  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 

Inform.  9.  If  holiness  be  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, the  Christian  religion  is  of  a  Divine  extraction :  it  discovers 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  forms  the  creature  to  a  conformity  to  him.« 
It  gives  us  a  prospect  of  his  nature,  represents  him  in  the  "  beauty  of 
holiness"  (Ps.  ex.  S),  more  than  the  whole  class  of  the  creation.  It 
is  in  this  evangelical  glass  the  glory  of  the  Jjord  is  beheld,  and  ren- 
dered amiable  and  imitable  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  It  is  a  doctrine  "  accord- 
ing to  godliness"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3),  directing  us  to  live  the  life  of  God ; 
a  fife  worthy  of  God,  and  worthy  of  our  first  creation  by  his  hand. 
It  takes  us  off  from  ourselves,  fixeth  us  upon  a  noble  end,  points 
our  actions,  and  the  scope  of  our  lives  to  God.  It  quells  the  mon- 
sters of  sin,  discoimtenanceth  the  motes  of  wickedness ;  and  it  is  no 
mean  argument  for  the  divinity  of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pat- 
tern for  our  imitation,  than  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
God  is  exalted  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness  in  it,  and  the  creature 
advanced  to  an  image  and  resemblance  of  it  (1  Pet.  i.  16) :  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

Use  2.  The  second  use  is  for  comfort.  This  attribute  frowns  upon 
lapsed  nature,  but  smiles  in  the  restorations  made  by  the  gospel. 
God's  holiness,  in  conjimction  with  his  justice,  is  terrible  to  a  guilty 
sinner ;  but  now,  in  conjunction  with  his  mercy,  by  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  it  is  sweet  to  a  believing  penitent.  In  the  "  first  cove- 
nant," the  purity  of  his  nature  was  joined  with  the  rigors  of  his  jus- 
tice; in  the  "second  covenant,"  the  purity  of  his  nature  is  joined 
with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  nis  mercy.  In  the  one,  justice 
flames  against  the  sinner  in  the  right  of  injured  holiness ;  in  the 
other,  mercy  yearns  towards  a  believer,  with  the  consent  of  righted 
holiness.  To  rejoice  in  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  of  a  renewed  man  :  "My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord ;' — what 
rollows  ? — "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  2).  Some 
perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are  astonishing,  some  affrighting ; 
out  this  may  fill  us  both  with  astonishment  at  it,  and  a  joy  in  it. . 

1.  By  covenant,  we  have  an  interest  in  this  attribute,  as  well  as 
any  other.  In  that  clause  of  "  God's  being  our  God,"  entire  God 
with  all  his  glory,  all  his  perfections  are  passed  over  as  a  portion, 
and  a  gracious  soul  is  brought  into  imion  with  God,  as  his  God ;  not 
with  a  part  of  God,'but  with  God  in  the  simplicity,  extent,  integrity 
of  his  nature ;  and  therefore  in  this  attribute.  And,  upon  some  ac- 
count, it  may  seem  more  in  this  attribute  than  in  any  other ;  for  if 
he  be  our  God,  he  is  our  God  in  his  life  and  glory,  and  therefore  in 
his  purity  especially,  without  which  he  could  not  live ;  he  could  not 
be  happy  and  blessed.  Little  comfort  will  it  be  to  have  a  dead  God, 
or  a  vile  God,  made  over  to  us ;  and  as,  by  this  covenant,  he  is  our 
Father,  so  he  gives  us  his  nature,  and  communicates  his  holiness  in 
all  his  dispensations ;  and  in  those  that  are  severest,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  sweetest  (Heb.  xii.  10) :  "  But  he  corrects  us  for  our  profit, 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."    Not  simply  "  partak- 
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era  of  holiness,"  but  of  "  his  holiness ;"  to  have  a  portraiture  of  it  in 
our  nature,  a  medal  of  it  in  our  hearts,  a  spark  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  immense  splendor  and  flame  in  himself.  The  holiness  of 
a  covenant  soul  is  a  resemblance  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed 
by  it ;  as  the  picture  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  fruit  of  his  beams, 
and  an  image  of  its  author.  The  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  holi- 
ness remains  in  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  doth 
in  the  sun  ;  yet  there  are  transmissions  of  light  from  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  is  nothing  else  but  a  reflection  of 
the  Divine  holiness  upon  it ;  and  to  make  the  creature  capable  of  it^ 
God  takes  various  methods,  according  to  his  covenant  grace. 

2.  This  attribute  rendera  God  a  fit  object  for  trust  and  dependence. 
The  notion  of  an  unholy  and  unrighteous  God,  is  an  uncomfortable 
idea  of  him,  and  beats  off  our  hands  from  laying  any  hold  of  him. 
It  is  upon  this  attribute  the  reputation  and  honor  of  God  in  the 
world  is  built ;  what  encouragement  can  we  have  to  believe  him,  or 
what  incentives  could  we  have  to  serve  him,  "without  the  lustre  of 
this  in  his  nature  ?  The  very  thought  of  an  unrighteous  God  is 
enough  to  drive  men  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him  ;  as  the  hon- 
esty of  a  man  gives  a  reputation  to  his  word,  so  doth  the  holiness  of 
God  give  credit  to  his  promise.  It  is  by  this  he  would  have  us  stifle 
our  fears  and  fortify  our  trust  (Isa.  xli.  14) :  "Fear  not,  thou  worm 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  he  will  be  in  his  actions 
what  he  is  in  his  nature.  Nothing  shall  make  him  defile  his  own 
excellency ;  unrighteousness  is  the  ground  of  mutability ;  but  the 

Sromise  of  God  doth  never  fail,  because  the  rectitude  of  his  nature 
oth  never  lan^ish :  were  his  attributes  without  the  conduct  of 
this,  they  would  be  altogether  formidable.  As  this  is  the  glory  of 
all  his  other  perfections,  so  this  only  rendera  him  comfortable  to  a  be- 
lieving soul.  Might  we  not  fear  his  power  to  crush  us,  his  mercy  to 
overlook  us,  his  wisdom  to  design  against  us,  if  this  did  not  influ- 
ence them?  What  an  oppression  is  power  without  righteousness  in 
the  hand  of  a  creature ;  destructive,  instead  of  protecting  I  The 
devil  is  a  mighty  spirit,  but  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  because  he  is  an  im- 
pure spirit.  When  God  would  give  us  the  highest  security  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  sweara  by  this  attribute  (Ps.  viii.  85) : 
his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  truth,  is  laid  to  pawn  for  the  security  of 
his  promise.  As  we  make  God  the  judge  between  us  and  others, 
when  we  swear  by  him,  so  he  makes  his  holiness  the  judge  between 
himself  and  his  people,  when  he  sweara  by  it 

(1.)  It  is  this  renaera  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  answer  of 
our  prayere.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  give.  "  If  yon, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  rive  good  gifts  to  them  that  ask  him" 
(Matt.  vii.  11)  1  Though  the  holiness  of  God  be  not  mentioned,  yet  it 
is  to  be  understood ;  the  emphasis  lies  on  these  words,  "if  you,  oeing 
evil :"  God  is  then  considered  in  a  disposition  contrary  to  this,  which 
can  be  nothing  but  his  righteousness.  K  you  that  are  unholy,  and 
have  so  much  corruption  in  you,  to  render  you  cruel,  can  b^tow 
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upon  your  children  the  good  things  they  want,  how  much  more  shall 
God,  who  is  holy,  and  hath  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  mercifulness 
to  his  creatures,  grant  the  petitions  of  his  supplicants !  It  was  this 
attribute  edged  the  fiduciary  importunity  of  the  souls  under  the 
altar,  for  the  revenging  their  blood  unjustly  shed  upon  the  earth  : 
"  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth"  (Rev.  vi.  10)  ?  Let  not  thy  holi- 
ness stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of  the  eminent  suflferings  of 
those  that  fear  thee ;  we  implore  thee  by  the  holiness  of  thy  nature, 
and  the  truth  of  thy  word. 

(2.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  comfort  of  our 
souls  in  a  broken  condition.  The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the  spirit- 
ually afflicted,  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature ;  **  Thus  saith 
the  nigh  and  lofty  One  that  inhabits  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy; 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble"  (Isa.  Ivii. 
16).  He  acknowledgeth  himself  the  lofty  One  ;  they  might  there- 
fore fear  he  would  not  revive  them ;  but  he  is  also  the  holy  One, 
and  therefore  he  will  refresh  them  ;  he  is  not  more  lofty  than  he  is 
holy ;  besides,  the  argument  of  the  immutability  of  his  promise,  and 
the  might  of  his  power,  here  is  the  holiness  of  his  nature  moving 
him  to  pity  his  drooping  creature :  his  promise  is  ushered  in  with 
the  name  of  power,  **  high  and  lofty  One,"  to  bar  their  distrust  of 
his  strength,  and  with  a  declaration  of  his  holiness,  to  check  any 
despair  of  his  will :  there  is  no  ground  to  think  I  should  be  false  to 
my  word,  or  misemploy  my  power,  since  that  cannot  be,  because  of 
the  holiness  of  my  name  and  nature. 

(8.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  maintenance  of 
grace,  and  protection  of  usr  against  our  spiritual  enemies.  What  our 
Saviour  thought  an  argument  in  prayer,  we  may  well  take  as  a 
ground  of  our  confidence.  In  the  strength  of  this  he  puts  up  his 
suit,  when  in  his  mediatory  capacity  he  intercedes  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  people  (John  xvii.  11);  "Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thy  own  name  those  that  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are."  "  Holy  Father,"  not  merciful  Father,  or  powerful,  or 
wise  Father,  but  "  holy  ;"  and  (ver.  25),  "  righteous  Father."    Christ 

1>leads  that  attribute  for  the  performance  of  God's  word,  which  was 
aid  to  pawn  when  he  passed  his  word :  for  it  was  by  his  holiness 
that  he  swore,  that  "  his  seed  should  endure  forever,  and  his  throne 
as  the  sun  before  him"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  36) ;  which  is  meant  of  the  per- 
petuity of  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  Christ,  and  is  also 
meant  of  the  j)reservation  of  the  mystical  seed  of  David,  and  the 
perpetuating  his  loving-kindness  to  them  (ver.  32,  33).  Grace  is  an 
image  of  God's  holiness,  and,  therefore,  the  holiness  of  God  is  most 
proper  to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  interest  and  engage  him  in  the 
preservation  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  church-provocations,  he  will 
not  utterly  extinguish,  because  he  is  the  "  Holy  One"  in  the  midst 
of  her  (Hos.  xi.  9) :  nor  in  the  midst  of  judgments  will  he  condemn 
his  people  to  death,  because  he  is  "  their  Holy  One"  (Hab.  i.  12) ;  but 
their  enemies  shall  be  ordained  for  judgment,  and  established  for 
correction.    One  prophet  assures  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^ 
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upon  the  strength  of  this  perfection ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same 
ground,  is  confident  of  the  protection  of  the  church,  because  of 
God's  holiness  engaged  in  an  inviolable  covenant. 

8.  Comfort  Since  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature 
of  God,  "  he  will  certainly  value  every  holy  souL"  It  is  of  a 
greater  value  with  him  than  the  souls  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that 
are  destitute  of  it :  "  wicked  men  are  the  worst  of  vilenesses,"  mere 
dross  and  dunghill.*'  Purity,  then,  which  is  contrary  to  wickedness, 
must  be  the  most  precious  tuing  in  his  esteem ;  he  must  needs  love 
that  quality  which  he  is  most  pleased  with  in  himself,  as  a  father 
looks  with  most  delight  upon  the  child  which  is  possessed  with  those 
dispositions  he  most  values  in  his  own  nature.  "  His  countenance 
doth  behold  the  upright"  (Ps.  xi.  7).  He  looks  upon  them  with  a 
full  and  open  face  of  favor,  with  a  countenance  clear,  unmasked,  and 
smiling  with  a  face  full  of  delight  Heaven  itself  is  not  such  a 
pleasing  object  to  him  as  the  image  of  his  own  uncreated  holiness  in 
the  created  holiness  of  men  and  angels :  as  a  man  esteems  that  most 
which  is  most  like  him,  of  his  own  generation,  more  than  a  piece  of 
art,  which  is  merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength.  And  he 
must  love  holiness  in  the  creature,  he  would  not  else  love  his  own 
image,  and,  consequently,  would  undervalue  himself  He  despiseth 
the  image  the  wicked  bears  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  20),  but  he  cannot  disesteem 
his  own  stamp  on  the  godly ;  he  cannot  but  delight  in  his  own 
work,  his  choice  work,  the  master-piece  of  all  his  works,  the  new 
creation  of  things ;  that  which  is  next  to  himself,  as  being  a  Divine 
nature  like  himself  (2  Pet.  i.  4).  When  he  overlooks  strength,  parts, 
knowledge,  he  cannot  overlook  this :  he  "  sets  apart  him  that  is 
godlv  for  himself"  (Ps.  iv.  3),  as  a  peculiar  object  to  take  pleasure 
in ;  he  reserves  such  for  his  own  complaceny,  when  he  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  devil's  power ;  he  is  choice  of  them  above 
all  his  other  works,  and  will  not  let  any  have  so  great  a  propriety  in 
them  as  himself.  K  it  be  so  dear  to  him  here  in  its  imperfect  and 
mixed  condition,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  peculiar  object  for  his 
own  delight,  how  much  more  will  the  unspotted  purity  of  glorified 
saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him  I  so,  tnat  he  will  take  less  plea* 
sure  in  the  material  heavens  than  in  such  a  soul.  Sin  only  is  detest- 
fible  to  God ;  and  when  this  is  done  away,  the  soul  becomes  as  lovely 
in  his  account,  as  before  it  was  loathsome. 

4.  It  is  comfort,  upon  this  account,  that  "  God  will  perfect  holi- 
ness in  every  upright  soul."  We  many  times  distrust  God,  and  de- 
spond in  ourselves,  because  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  dunghill  corruption  in  our  own ;  but  the  holiness  of 
God  engageth  him  to  the  preservation  of  it,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  perfection  of  it,  as  appears  by  our  Saviour's  argument  (J  olm 
xviL  11),  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thy  own  name,  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me ;" — ^to  what  end  ? — "  that  thej  may  be  one  as  we 
are ;"  one  with  us,  in  the  resemblances  of  punty.  And  the  holi- 
ness of  the  soul  is  used  as  an  argument  by  the  Psalmist  (Pa  Ixxxvi. 
2^,  "  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  holv ;"  that  is,  I  have  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  holiness :  thou  hast  separated  me  from  the  mass  of  the  oor- 

*  Ps.  ziL  8.  The  viiett  men. 
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mpted  world,  preserve  and  perfect  me  with  the  assembly  of  the 
glorified  choir.  The  more  holy  any  are,  the  more  communicative 
they  are;  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of  that 
which  he  most  esteems  in  himself,  and  delights  to  see  in  his  crea- 
ture :  he  is,  therefore,  more  ready  to  impart  his  holiness  to  them  that 
beg  for  it,  than  to  communicate  his  knowledge  or  his  power. 
Though  he  were  holy,  yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who  never  petitioned 
his  holiness  to  preserve  him ;  he  let  him  fall,  to  declare  the  holiness 
of  his  own  nature,  which  had  wanted  its  due  manifestation  without 
it :  but  since  that  cannot  be  declared  in  a  higher  manner  than  it 
hath  been  already  in  the  death  of  the  Surety,  that  bore  our  guilt, 
there  is  no  fear  he  should  cast  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  since  the 
design  of  the  permission  of  man's  apostasy,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
perfections  of  nis  nature,  has  been  luUy  answered.  The  "finishing 
the  good  work  he  hath  begun,"  hath  a  relation  to  the  glory  of 
Christ;  and  his  own  glory  in  Christ  to  be  manifested  in  the  day  of 
his  appearing  (Phil.  i.  6),  wherein  the  glory,  both  of  his  own  holi- 
ness, and  the  holiness  of  the  Mediator,  are  to  receive  their  full  man- 
ifestation. As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  "  sanctifj  his 
church"  (Eph.  v.  26,  27)  till  not  a  wrinkle  or  spot  be  left,  so  it  is  the 
part  of  God  not  to  leave  that  work  imperfect  which  his  holiness 
nath  attempted  a  second  time  to  beautifV  nis  creature  with.  He  will 
not  cease  exalting  this  attribute,  which  is  the  believers'  by  the 
new  covenant,  tiU  he  utters  that  applauding  speech  of  his  own 
work  (Cant.  iv.  7),  "  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot 
in  thee." 

Use  3,  is  for  Exhortation.  Is  holiness  an  eminent  perfection  of 
the  Divine  nature  ?  then — 

JSxhcrL  1.  Let  us  get  and  preserve  ridit  and  strong  apprehensions 
of  this  Divine  perfection.  Without  a  due  sense  of  it,  we  can  never 
exalt  (Jod  in  our  hearts ;  and  the  more  distinct  conceptions  we  have 
of  this,  and  the  rest  of  his  attributes,  the  more  we  glorify  him. 
When  Moses  considered  God  as  "  his  strength  and  salvation,"  he 
would  exalt  him  (Exod.  xv.  2^ ;  and  he  could  never  break  out  in  so 
admirable  a  doxology  as  that  m  the  text,  without  a  deep  sense  of 
the  glory  of  his  purity,  which  he  speaks  of  with  so  much  admira- 
tion.    ouch  a  sense  will  be  of  use  to  us. 

1.  In  promoting  genuine  convictions.  A  deep  consideration  of 
the  hohness  of  God  cannot  but  be  followed  with  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  our  impure  and  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  sin :  we 
cannot  glance  upon  it  without  reflections  upon  our  own  vilenesa 
Adam  no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  a  holy  God  in  the  garden,  but 
he  considered  his  own  nakedness  with  shame  and  fear  (Gen.  iii.  10) ; 
much  less  can  we  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  but  we  must  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  our  own  uncleanness.  The  clear  beams  of  the  sun 
discover  that  filthiness  in  our  garments  and  members,  which  was  not 
visible  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Impure  metals  are  discerned 
bv  comparing  them  with  that  which  is  pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind. 
The  sense  of  ^uilt  is  the  first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this  ex- 
cellent perfection ;  and  the  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
righteousness  is  the  next.    Who  can  think  of  it,  and  reflect  upon 
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himself  as  an  object  fit  for  Divine  love?  Who  can  have  a  dne 
thought  of  it,  without  regarding  himself  as  stubble  before  a  consum- 
ing fire?  Who  can,  without  a  confusion  of  heart  and  face,  glance 
upon  that  pure  eye  which  beholds  with  detestation  the  foul  motes, 
as  well  as  the  filthier  and  bigger  spots?  When  Isaiah  saw  his  glory, 
and  heard  how  highly  the  angels  exalted  God  for  this  perfection,  he 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  ready  to  swoon,  till  a  seraphim,  with  a  coal  from 
the  ahar,  both  purged  and  revived  him  (Isa.  vi.  5,  7).  They  are 
sound  and  genuine  convictions,  which  have  the  prospect  of  Divine 
purity  for  their  immediate  spring,  and  not  a  foresight  of  our  own 
misery ;  when  it  is  not  the  punishment  we  have  deserved,  but  the 
holiness  we  have  ofiended,  most  grates  our  hearts.  Such  convic- 
tions are  the  first  rude  draughts  of  the  Divine  image  in  our  spirits, 
and  grateful  to  God,  because  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
glory  of  this  attribute,  and  the  first  mark  of  honor  given  to  it  by 
the  creature.  Tliose  that  never  had  a  sense  of  their  own  vileness, 
were  always  destitute  of  a  sense  of  God's  holiness.  And,  by  the 
way,  we  may  observe,  that  those  that  scoff  at  any  for  hanging  down 
the  head  under  the  consideration  and  conviction  of  sin  (as  is  too 
usual  with  the  world),  scoff  at  them  for  having  deeper  appre- 
hensions of  the  purity  of  God  than  themselves,  and  consequently 
make  a  mock  of  tlic  holiness  of  God  which  is  the  ground  of  those 
convictions ;  a  sense  of  this  would  prevent  such  a  damnable  re- 
proaching. 

2.  A  sense  of  this  will  render  us  humble  in  thepossession  of  the 
greatest  holiness  a  creature  were  capable  of.  We  are  apt  to  be 
proud,  with  the  Pharisee,  when  we  look  upon  others  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  base  and  unnatural  lusts :  but  let  any  clap  their  wings, 
if  they  can,  in  a  vain  boasting  and  exaltation,  when  they  view  the 
holiness  of  God.  What  torch,  if  it  had  reason,  would  be  proud,  and 
swagger  in  its  own  light,  if  it  compared  itself  with  the  sun?  "  Who 
can  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?"  is  the  just  reflection  of  the 
holiest  person,  as  it  was  of  those  (1  Sam.  vi.  20)  that  had  felt  the 
marks  of  his  jealousy  after  their  looking  into  the  ark,  though  likely 
out  of  affection  to  it,  and  triumphant  joy  at  its  return.  When  did 
the  angels  testify,  by  the  covering  of  their  faces,  their  weakness  to 
bear  the  lustre  of  his  majesty,  but  when  they  beheld  his  glorj"  ? 
When  did  they  signify,  by  their  covering  their  feet,  the  shame  of 
their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts  were  fullest  of  the  applaud- 
ings  of  this  perfection  (Isa.  vi.  2,  S)  ?  Though  they  found  them- 
selves without  spot,  yet  not  with  sucn  a  holiness  that  they  could  ap- 
pear either  with  their  faces  or  feet  unvailed  and  unma^ed  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Doth  the  immense  splendor  of  this  attribute  en- 
gender shaming  reflections  in  those  pure  spirits  ?  What  will  it,  what 
should  it,  do  in  us,  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  and  creep  up  and 
down  with  that  clav  upon  our  backs,  and  too  much  of  it  in  our 
hearts  ?  The  stars  themselves,  which  appear  beautiful  in  the  night, 
are  masked  at  the  awaking  of  the  sun.  What  a  dim  light  is  that  of 
a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  !  The  apprehensions  of  this  made 
the  elders  humble  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  glory,  by  **  cast- 
ing down  their  crowns  before  his  throne"  (Rev.  iv.  8,  10);  a  meta- 
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Ehor  taken  from  the  triumphing  generals  among  the  Romans,  who 
ung  up  their  victorious  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  dedicating  them  to 
their  gods,  acknowledging  them  their  superiors  in  strength,  and  au- 
thors of  their  victory.  This  self-emptiness  at  the  consideration  of 
Divine  purity,  is  the  note  of  the  true  church,  represented  by  the 
twenty -rour  elders,  and  a  note  of  a  true  member  of  the  church ; 
whereas  boasting  of  perfection  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  anti- 
christian  tribe,  that  have  mean  thoughts  of  this  adoraUe  perfection, 
and  think  themselves  more  righteous  than  the  imspotted  angels. 
What  a  self-annihilation  is  there  in  a  good  man,  when  the  sense  of 
Divine  purity  is  most  lively  in  him  I  yea,  how  detestable  is  he  to 
himself  I  There  is  as  little  proportion  between  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  that  of  the  most  righteous  creature,  as  there  is 
between  a  nearness  of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a  mountain,  to  the 
son,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale ;  one  is  nearer  than  the 
other,  but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  boasted  o^  in  regard  of  the 
vast  distance  that  is  between  the  sun  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

S.  This  would  make  us  full  of  an  affectionate  reverence  in  all  our 
approaches  to  Grod.  Bv  this  perfection  God  is  rendered  venerable, 
and  fit  to  be  reverencea  bv  his  creature ;  and  magnificent  thoughts 
of  it  in  the  creature  would  awaken  him  to  an  actual  reverence  of  the 
Divine  majesty  (Ps.  iii.  9) :  "  Holv  and  reverend  is  his  name ;"  a 
good  opinion  of  this  would  engenoer  in  us  a  sincere  respect  towards 
nim ;  we  should  then  "  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,"  as  the  expression 
is  (Ps.  ii  11),  that  is,  be  afraid  to  cast  anything  before  him  that  may 
offend  the  eyes  of  his  purity.  Who  would  venture  rashly  and  garishly 
into  the  presence  of  an  emment  moralist,  or  of  a  righteous  king  upon 
his  throne  ?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose  from  the  continual 
prospect  of  this.  What  if  we  had  been  with  Isaiah  when  he  saw  the 
vision,  and  beheld  him  in  the  same  glory,  and  the  heavenly  choir  in 
their  reverential  posture  in  the  service  of  God ;  would  it  not  have 
barred  our  wanderings,  and  staked  us  down  to  our  duty  ?  Would 
not  the  fortifying  an  idea  of  it  in  our  minds  produce  the  same  effect? 
It  is  for  want  of  this  we  carry  ourselves  so  loosely  and  unbecoming- 
ly in  the  Divine  presence,  with  the  same,  or  meaner,  affections  than 
those  wherewith  we  stand  before  some  vile  creature  that  is  our  supe* 
rior  in  the  world ;  as  though  a  piece  of  filthy  flesh  were  more  valua- 
ble than  this  perfection  of  the  Divinity.  How  doth  the  Psalmist 
double  his  exhortation  to  men  to  sing  praise  to  God  (Ps.  xlvii.  6) :: 
^*  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises ;  sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing 
praises ;"  because  of  his  majesty,  and  the  purity  of  his  dominion !  and 
(ver.  8\,  "  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen,  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  his  noliness."  How  would  this  elevate  us  in  praise,  and  prostrate 
us  in  prayer,  when  we  praise  and  pray  with  an  understanaing  and 
insight  of  that  nature  we  bless  or  implore ;  as  he  speaks  (ver.  7), 
"Sing  ye  praises  with  understanding."  The  holiness  of  God  in  his 
government  and  dominion,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  precepts,  should  beget  in  us  an  humble  respect  in  our 
approaches.  The  more  we  grow  in  a  sense  of  this,  the  more  shall 
we  advance  in  the  true  perfprmance  of  all  our  duties.  Those  nations 
which  adored  the  sim,  had  they  at  first  seen  his  brightness  wra^ijed 
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and  masked  in  a  cloud,  and  paid  a  veneration  to  it,  how  would  their 
adorations  have  mounted  to  a  greater  point,  after  they  had  seen  it 
in  its  full  brightness,  shaking  off  those  vails,  and  chasing  away  the 
mists  before  it !  what  a  profound  reverence  would  thev  have  paid  it, 
when  they  beheld  it  in  its  glory  and  meridian  brightness!*'  Our 
reverence  to  God  in  all  our  addresses  to  him  will  arrive  to  greater 
degrees,  if  every  act  of  duty  be  ushered  in,  and  seasoned  with  the 
thoughts  of  God  as  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  holiness ;  we  shall  have 
a  more  becoming  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  a  greater  ardor  to  his 
service,  a  deeper  respect  in  his  presence,  if  our  understanding  be 
more  cleared,  and  possessed  with  notions  of  this  perfection.  Thus 
take  a  view  of  Goa  in  this  part  of  his  glory,  before  you  fall  down 
before  his  throne,  and  assure  yourselves  you  will  find  your  hearts 
and  services  quickened  with  a  new  and  lively  spirit 

4.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  produce  in  us  a 
fear  of  God,  and  arm  us  against  temptation  and  sin.  What  made 
the  heathen  so  wanton  ana  loose,  but  the  representations  of  their 
cods  as  vicious  ?  Who  would  stick  at  adulteries,  and  more  pro- 
digious lusts,  that  can  take  a  pattern  for  them  from  the  person  he 
adores  for  a  deity  ?  Upon  which  account  Plato  would  have  poets 
banished  from  his  commonwealth,  because,  by  dressing  up  their  gods 
in  wanton  garbs  in  their  poems,  they  encouraged  wicKeaness  in  the 
people.  But  if  the  thoughts  of  God's  holiness  were  impressed  upon 
us,  we  should  regard  sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the  same 
detestation  in  our  measures,  as  God  himself  doth.  So  far  as  we  are 
sensible  of  the  Divine  purity,  we  should  accoimt  sin  vile  as  it  de- 
serves ;  we  should  hate  it  entirely,  without  a  grain  of  love  to  it,  and 
hate  it  perpetually  (Ps.  cxix.  104) :  **  Through  thy  precepts  I  get 
understanding,  therefore  I  hate  every  false  way."  He  looks  into 
God's  statute-book,  and  thereby  arrives  to  an  imderstanding  of  the 
purity  of  his  nature,  whence  his  hatred  of  inicjuity  commenced. 
This  would  govern  our  motion,  check  our  vices ;  it  would  make  us 
tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a  temptation :  when  a  corruption  did  but 
peep  out,  and  put  forth  its  heaa,  a  look  to  the  Divine  Purity  would 
oe  attended  with  a  fresh  convoy  of  strength  to  resist  it  There  is  no 
such  fortification,  as  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  sense  of  this :  this  would 
fill  us  with  an  awe  of  God ;  we  should  be  ashamed  to  admit  any  filthy 
thing  into  us,  which  we  know  is  detestable  to  his  pure  eye.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  a  grave  and  serious  man  makes  children  hasten  their  trifles 
out  of  the  way ;  so  would  a  consideration  of  this  attribute  make  us  cast 
away  our  idols,  and  fling  away  our  ridiculous  thoughts  and  designs. 

5.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  would  inflame  us  with  a  vehe- 
ment desire  to  be  conformed  to  Him.  All  our  desires  would  be  ar- 
dent to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  this  pattern  of  holiness  and 
goodness,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled ;  the  contemplating  it  as  it 
shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Christ,  will  *'  transform  us  into  the  same 
image"  (2  Cor.  iii.  19).  Since  our  lapsed  state,  we  cannot  behold  the 
holiness  of  God  in  itself  without  afirightment ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of 
imitation,  but  as  tempered  in  Christ  to  our  view.  When  we  cannot, 
without  blinding  ourselves,  look  upon  the  sun  in  its  brightness^  we 

^  Amyrald.  Moral  Tom.  V.  p.  462. 
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may  behold  it  through  a  colored  glass,  whereby  the  lustre  of  it  is 
moderated,  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it  will  furnish 
us  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  little  things  will  be  contemned  by 
us ;  motives  of  a  greater  alloy  would  have  little  influence  upon  us ; 
we  should  have  the  highest  motives  to  every  duty,  and  motives  of 
the  same  strain  which  influence  the  angels  above.  It  would  chance 
us,  not  only  into  an  angelical  nature,  but  a  divine  nature :  we  shomd 
act  like  men  of  another  sphere ;  as  if  we  had  received  our  original 
in  another  world,  and  seen  with  angels  the  ravishing  beauties  of 
heaven.  How  little  would  the  mean  employments  of  the  world  sink 
us  into  dirt  and  mud  I  How  often  hath  the  meditation  of  the  courage 
of  a  valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a  learned  person, 
spurred  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  transformed  them 
into  the  same  nature  I  as  the  looking  upon  the  sun  imprints  an  image 
of  the  sun  upon  our  eye,  that  we  seem  to  behold  nothmg  but  the  sun 
a  while  after.  The  view  of  the  Divine  purity  would  fill  us  with  a 
holy  generosity  to  imitate  him,  more  than  the  examples  of  the  best 
men  upon  earth.  It  was  a  saying  of  a  heathen,  that  "  if  virtue  were 
visible,  it  would  kindle  a  noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart,  by 
its  ravishing  beauty."  Shall  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Author  of  all 
virtue  come  short  of  the  strength  of  a  creature  ?  Can  we  not  render 
that  visible  to  us  by  frequent  meditation,  which,  though  it  be  invisi- 
ble in  his  nature,  is  made  visible  in  his  law,  in  his  ways,  in  his  Son? 
It  would  make  us  ready  to  obey  him,  since  we  know  ne  cannot  com- 
mand anjrthing  that  is  sinful,  but  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  it 
would  put  all  our  affections  in  their  due  place,  elevate  them  above 
the  creature,  and  subject  them  to  the  Creator. 

6.  It  would  make  us  patient  and  contented  under  all  God's  dispen- 
sations. All  penal  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his  holiness,  as  he  is  Judge 
and  Grovemor  of  the  world :  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  Judge,  nor  doth 
any  sentence  pronounced,  nor  warrant  for  execution  issue  from  him, 
but  what  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  the  righteousness  of  his  nature ; 
he  doth  nothing  oy  passion  or  unrighteousness,  but  according  to  the 
eternal  law  of  his  own  unstained  nature,  which  is  the  rule  to  him  in 
his  works,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  his  throne  and  sovereign  do- 
minion'(Ps.  Ixxxix.  14):  "Justice,"  or  righteousness,  "and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne  ;"  upon  these  his  sovereign 
power  is  established :  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or  m- 
dictment  brought  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with  men.  How 
doth  our  Saviour,  who  had  the  highest  apprehensions  of  God's  holi- 
ness, justify  God  in  his  deepest  distresses,  when  he  cried,  and  was 
not  aoBwered  in  the  particular  he  desired,  in  that  prophetic  Psalm  of 
him  (Pa  xxii.  2,  8),  "  I  cry  day  and  night,  but  thou  hearest  not !" 
Thou  seemest  to  be  deaf  to  all  my  petitions,  afar  off  "  from  the  words 
of  my  roaring ;  but  thou  art  holy ;  I  cast  no  blame  upon  thee  :  all 
thy  dealings  are  squared  by  thy  holiness:  this  is  the  only  law  to 
thee ;  in  this  I  acquiesce.  It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to  hide  thy  face 
fix>m  me,  to  show  tnereby  thy  detestation  of  sin.  Our  Saviour  adores 
the  Divine  purity  in  his  sharpest  agony,  and  a  like  sense  of  it  would 
guide  us  in  the  same  steps  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  it,  in  our 
greatest  desertions  and  afflictions ;  especis^y  once  aa  tJie.^  ^x^  \2cl<^ 
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fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  so  they  are  the  means  to  impart  to 
us  clearer  stamps  of  holiness,  according  to  that  in  himself,  which  is 
the  original  copy  (Heb.  xiL  10).  He  melts  us  down  as  gold,  to  fit  us 
for  the  receiving  a  new  impression,  to  mortify  the  affections  of  the 
flesh,  and  clothe  us  with  the  graces  of  his  Spirit.  The  due  sense  of 
this  would  make  us  to  subnut  to  his  stroke,  and  to  wait  upon  him 
for  a  good  issue  of  his  dealings. 

JExhort,  2.  Is  holiness  a  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  ?     Is  it  the 
glory  of  the  Deity  ?     Then  let  us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God.     Mo- 
ses glorifies  it  in  the  text,  and  glorifies  it  in  a  song,  which  was  a 
copy  for  all  ages.     The  whole  corporation  of  seraphm[is  have  their 
mouths  filled  vnth  the  praises  of  it.    The  saints,  whether  militant  on 
earth,  or  triumphant  in  heaven,  are  to  continue  the  same  acclama- 
tion, "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts"  (Rev.  iv.  8).    Neither 
angels  nor  glorified  spirits  exalt  at  the  same  rate  the  power  which 
formed  them  creatures,  nor  goodness  which  preserves  them  in  a 
blessed  immortality,  as  they  do  holiness,  which  they  bear  some  beams 
of  in  their  own  nature,  and  whereby  they  are  capacitated  to  stand 
before  His  throne.     Upon  the  account  of  this,  a  deot  of  praise  is  de- 
manded of  all  rational  creatures  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix.  8),  "  Let 
them  praise  thy  great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy."    Not  so 
much  for  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  treasures  oi  his  justice ; 
but  as  they  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  his  holiness,  which 
renders  theim  beautiful ;  "  for  it  is  holy."    Grandeur  and  majesty, 
simply  in  themselves,  are  not  objects  of  praise,  nor  do  they  merit  the 
acclamations  of  men,  when  destitute  of  nghteousness  :  this  only  ren- 
ders everything  else  adorable ;  and  this  adorns  the  Divine  greatness 
with  an  amiableness  flsa.  xii.  6) :  "  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
in  the  midst  of  thee ;    and  makes  his  might  worthy  of  praise  (Luke 
L  49).    In  honoring  this,  which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest, 
we  give  a  glory  to  all  the  perfections  which  constitute  and  beautify 
his  nature :  and  without  trie  glorifying  this  we  glorify  nothing  of 
them,  though  we  should  extol  every  other  single  attribute  a  thousand 
times.    He  values  no  other  adoration  of  his  creatures,  xmless  this  be 
interested,  nor  accepts  anything  as  a  glory  from  them  (Lev.  x.  8) 
"I  will  be  sanctifiea  in  them  that  come  near  me,  and  I  will  be  glori- 
fied :"  as  if  he  had  said.  In  manifesting  my  name  to  be  holy,  you 
truly,  you  only  honor  me.    And  as  the  Scripture  seldom  speaks  of 
this  perfection  without  a  particular  emphasis,  it  teaches  us  not  to 
think  of  it  without  a  special  elevation  of  heart :  by  this  act  only, 
while  we  are  on  earth,  can  we  join  consort  with  the  angels  in  heaven ; 
he  that  doth  not  honor  it,  delight  in  it,  and  in  the  meditation  ctf  it, 
hath  no  resemblance  of  it ;  he  hath  none  of  the  image,  that  dMights 
not  in  the  original.    Everything  of  God  is  glorious,  out  this  most  of 
all.     If  he  built  the  world  principally  for  anything,  it  was  for  the 
communication  of  his  goodness,  and  display  of  his  holiness.     He 
formed  the  rational  creature  to  manifest  his  holiness  in  that  law 
whereby  he  was  to  be  governed :  then  deprive  not  God  of  the  design 
of  his  own  glory.     We  honor  this  attribute, 

1.  When  we  make  it  the  ground  of  our  love  to  God.    Not  be- 
cause  he  is  gracious  to  us,  but  holy  in  himself    As  God  honors  it, 
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in  loving  himself  for  it,  we  should  honor  it,  by  pitching  our  affections 
upon  him  chiefly  for  it.  What  renders  God  amiable  to  himself 
should  render  him  loveljr  to  all  his  creatures  (Isa.  xliL  21) :  "  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake.  K  the  hatred  of 
evil  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  love  to  God,  then  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject or  term  of  our  love  to  God,  must  be  that  perfection  which  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred  of  evil  (Ps.  xcvii.  10) :  **  Ye  that 
love  the  Lord,  hate  evil."  When  we  honor  his  holiness  in  every 
stamp  and  impression  of  it :  his  law,  not  principall  v  because  of  its 
usefulness  to  us,  its  accommodateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but 
for  it3  innate  purity ;  and  his  people,  not  for  our  interest  in  them,  so 
much  as  for  bearing  upon  them  this  glittering  mark  of  the  Deity,  we 
honor  then  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
Sanctiiier. 

2.  We  honor  it,  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious  appearance 
of  this  in  his  judgments  in  the  world.  In  a  case  of  temporal  judg- 
ment, Moses  celeorates  it  in  the  text ;  in  a  case  of  spiritual  judg- 
ments, the  angels  applaud  it  in  Isaiah.  All  his  severe  proceedincB 
are  nothing  but  the  strong  breathings  of  this  attribute.  Purity  is 
the  flash  of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he  did  not  hate  evil,  his  ven- 
geance would  not  reach  the  committers  of  it.  He  is  a  "  refiner's  fire" 
m  the  day  of  his  anger  (Mai.  iii.  2).  Bv  his  separating  judgments, 
"  he  takes  away  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross"  (Ps.  cxix.  119). 
How  is  his  holiness  honored,  when  we  take  notice  of  his  sweeping 
out  the  rubbish  of  the  world  ;  how  he  suits  punishment  to  sin,  and 
discovers  his  hatred  of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  evil,  in 
the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  judgment.  This  perfection  is 
legible  in  every  stroke  of  his  sword ;  we  honor  it  when  we  read  the 
syllables  of  it,  and  not  by  standing  amazed  only  at  the  greatness  and 
severity  of  the  blow,  when  we  read  how  holv  he  is  in  his  most  terri- 
ble dispensations :  for  as  in  them  God  magnifies  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  so  he  sanctifies  himself;  that  is,  declares  the  purity  of  his  na- 
ture as  a  revenger  of  all  impiety  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  22,  23) ;  "  And  I 
will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence,  and  with  blood :  and  I  will 
rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the  people  that  are 
with  him,  an  overflowing  rain  and  great  hailstones ;  fire,  and  brim- 
stone.   Thus  will  I  magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself." 

8.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  take  notice  of  it  in  every 
accomplishment  of  his  promise,  and  every  grant  of  a  mercy.  His 
truth  13  but  a  branch  of  his  righteousness,  a  slip  from  this  root.  He 
is  glorious  in  holiness  in  the  account  of  Moses,  because  he  "led  forth 
his  people  whom  he  had  redeemed"  (Exod.  xv.  13);  his  people  by  a 
covenant  with  their  fathers,  being  the  God  of  Moses,  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers  (vcr.  2).  "  My  God,  and  my 
fiither's  God,  I  will  exalt  thee."  For  what?  for  his  faithfulness  to 
his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  Mary  (Luke  i.  49)  magni- 
fies, is  summed  up  in  this,  the  help  he  afforded  his  servant  Israel  in 
the  "remembrance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  forever"  (ver.  54,  55).  The  certainty  of  his 
covenant  mercy  depends  upon  an  unchangeableness  of  his  holiness. 
What  are  "sure  mercies,"  (Isa.  Iv.  3),  are  holy  mercies  in  the  Septua- 
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Lt,  and  in  Acts  xiii  84,  whicli  makes  that  translation  canonicaL 
[is  nearness  to  answer  ns,  when  we  call  upon  him  for  such  mercies, 
is  a  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  name  and  nature  (Ps.  clxv.  17).  "  The 
Lord  is  holy  in  all  his  works ;  the  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call 
upon  him."  Hannah,  after  a  return  of  prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark 
upon  this,  in  her  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
]x>rd ;"  separated  from  all  dross,  firm  to  his  covenant,  and  righteous 
in  it  to  his  suppliants,  that  confide  in  him,  and  plead  his  word 
When  we  observe  the  workings  of  this  in  every  return  of  prayer, 
we  honor  it ;  it  is  a  sign  the  mercy  is  really  a  return  of  prayer,  and 
not  a  mercy  of  course,  bearing  upon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  com- 
mon providence.  This  was  the  perfection  David  would  bless,  for  the 
catalogue  of  mercies  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  &c. ;  "  Bless  his  holy  name."  Cer- 
tainly, one  reason  why  sincere  prayer  is  so  delightful  to  him,  is 
because  it  puts  him  upon  the  exercise  of  this  his  beloved  perfection, 
which  he  so  much  delighteth  to  honor.  Since  God  acts  in  all  those 
as  the  governor  of  the  world,  we  honor  him  not,  unless  we  take 
notice  of  that  righteousness  which  fits  him  for  a  governor,  and  is  the 
inward  spring  of  all  his  motions  (Gen.  xviii.  2^.  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  It  was  his  design  in  his  pity  to 
Israel,  as  well  as  the  calamities  he  intended  against  the  heathens,  to 
be  **  sanctified  in  them ;  that  is,  declared  holy  in  his  merciful  as  well 
as  his  judicial  procedure  (Ezra  xxxvi.  21,  23).  Hereby  God  credits 
his  righteousness,  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the  one,  and  con- 
temned by  the  other ;«  he  removes,  by  tuis,  all  suspicion  of  unfaith 
fulness  in  him. 

4.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  trust  his  covenant,  and 
promise  against  outward  appearances.  Thus  our  Saviour,  in  the 
prophecy  of  him  (Ps.  xxii.  2-4),  when  God  seemed  to  bar  up  the 

Sates  of  his  palace  against  the  entrv  of  any  more  petitions,  this  attri- 
ute  proves  the  support  of  the  Redeemer's  soul;  "But  thou  art  holy, 

0  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel:"  as  it  refers  to  what  goes 
before,  it  has  been  twice  explained ;  as  it  refers  to  what  follows,  it  is 
a  ground  of  trust;  "  Thou  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel :"  thou  hast 
had  the  praises  of  Israel  for  many  ages,  for  thy  holiness.  How? 
"Our  fatners  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them;"  they 
honored  thy  holiness  by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honor  their  faith 
by  a  deliverance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  puritv  that  would  not  shame 
nor  confound  them.  I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art  holy,  and  expect 
the  breaking  out  of  this  attribute  for  my  good  as  well  as  my  prede- 
cessors ;  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  tliee,"  &c. 

5.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  show  a  greater  affection  to 
the  marks  of  his  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  it.  As 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix.  126,  127);  "They  have  made  void  thy  law, 
therefore  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold ;"  while  they  spurn 
at  the  purity  of  thy  law,  I  will  value  it  above  the  gold  they  possess; 

1  will  esteem  it  as  gold,  because  others  count  it  as  dross ;  by  their 
scorn  of  it,  my  love  to  it  shall  be  the  warmer ;  and  my  hatred  of  ini- 
quity shall  be  the  sharper:  the  disdain  of  others  should  inflame  us 
with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to  appear  in  behalf  of  his  despised  honor. 

*  Kanot  in  he. 
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We  honor  this  holiness  many  other  ways ;  by  preparation  for  our 
addresses  to  him,  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity ;  when  we  imitate  it : 
as  He  honors  us  by  "teachinff  us  his  statutes  (Ps.  cxix.  185),  so  we 
honor  him  by  learning  and  observing  them.  When  we  beg  of  him 
to  show  himself  a  refiner  of  us,  to  mjJce  us  more  conformable  to  him 
in  holiness,  and  bless  him  for  any  communication  of  it  to  us,  it  ren- 
ders us  beautiful  and  lovely  in  ms  sight.  To  conclude :  to  honor  it, 
is  the  way  to  engage  it  for  us ;  to  give  it  the  ^lory  of  what  it  hath 
done,  by  the  arm  or  power  for  our  rescue  from  sm,  and  beating  down 
our  corruptions  at  his  feet,  is  the  way  to  see  more  of  its  marvellous 
works,  and  behold  a  clearer  brightness.  As  unthankfulness  makes 
him  withdraw  his  grace  (Rom.  i.  21,  24),  so  glorifying  him  causes 
him  to  impart  it.  God  honors  men  in  the  same  way  they  honor 
him;  when  we  honor  him  by  acknowledging  his  purity,  he  wiU 
honor  us  by  communicating  of  it  to  us.  Tms  is  the  way  to  derive  a 
greater  excellency  to  our  souls. 

Eodiort,  8.  Since  holiness  is  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  let  us  labor  after  a  conformity  to  God  in  this  perfection.  The 
nature  of  God  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  both  as  a  pattern 
to  imitate,  and  a  motive  to  persuade  the  creature  to  holiness  (1  John 
iii.  8 ;  Matt.  v.  48 ;  Lev.  xi.  44 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16).  Since  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  God,  the  more  our  natures  are  beautified  with  it, 
the  more  like  we  are  to  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  not  the  pattern  of 
angels,  or  archangels,  that  our  Saviour,  or  his  apostle,  proposeth  for 
our  imitation ;  but  the  original  of  all  purity,  God  himself;  the  same 
that  created  us,  to  be  imitated  by  us.  Nor  is  an  equal  degree  of 
purity  enjoined  us;  though  we  are  to  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and  mer- 
ciful as  God  is,  yet  not  essentially  so ;  for  that  woula  be  to  command 
us  an  impossibmty  in  itself;  as  much  as  to  order  us  to  cease  to  be 
creatures,  and  commence  gods.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  holy 
but  by  participation  from  the  chief  Fountain  of  Holiness ;  but  we 
must  have  the  same  kind  of  holiness,  the  same  truth  of  holiness.  As 
a  short  line  may  be  as  straight  as  another,  though  it  parallel  it  not 
in  the  immense  length  of  it ;  a  copy  may  have  the  likeness  of  the 
original,  though  not  the  same  perfection ;  we  cannot  be  good,  with- 
out eyeing  some  exemplar  of  goodness  as  the  pattern.  No  pattern 
is  so  suitable  as  that  which  is  the  highest  goodness  and  purity.  That 
linmer  that  would  draw  the  most  excellent  piece,  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
the  most  perfect  pattern.  He  that  would  be  a  good  orator,  or  poet, 
or  artificer,  considers  some  person  most  excellent  in  each  kind,  as 
the  object  of  his  imitation.  Who  so  fit  as  God  to  be  viewed  as  the 
pattern  of  holiness,  in  our  intendment  of,  and  endeavor  after  hoh- 
ness?  The  Stoics,  one  of  the  best  sects  of  philosophers,  advised  their 
disciples  to  pitch  upon  some  eminent  example  of  virtue,  according 
to  wnich  to  form  their  lives ;  as  Socrates,  &c.  But  true  holiness  doth 
not  only  endeavor  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  man,  but  chooses  to  live 
a  divine  life;  as  before  the  man  was  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God'' 
(Eph.  iv.  19),  so,  upon  his  return,  he  aspires  afl;er  the  life  of  God.  To 
endeavor  to  be  like  a  good  man  is  to  make  one  image  like  another; 
to  set  our  clocks  by  other  clocks,  without  regarding  the  sun :  but 
true  holiness  consists  in  a  likeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler.    God 
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being  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  all  purity 
in  the  creature,  the  chief  and  first  object  of  imitation.  We  cusown 
ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if  we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to 
him  in  what  he  is  imitable.  There  was  in  man,  as  created  according 
to  God's  image,  a  natural  appetite  to  resemble  God :  it  was  at  first 
planted  in  him  by  the  Author  of  his  nature.  The  devil's  temptation 
of  him  by  that  motive  to  transgress  the  law,  had  been  as  an  arrow 
shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had  there  not  been  a  desire  of  some  like- 
ness to  his  Creator  engraven  upon  him  (Gen.  iii.  5):  it  would  have 
had  no  more  influence  upon  him,  than  it  could  have  had  upon  a 
mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would  have  been  like 
God  in  knowledge,  whereas,  he  should  have  affected  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  him  in  purity.  O  that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our 
nature !  Precepts  may  instruct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more; 
one  directs  us,  but  the  other  attracts  us.  What  can  be  more  attrac- 
tive of  our  imitation,  than  that  which  is  the  original  of  all  purity, 
both  in  men  and  angels  ?  This  conformity  to  him  consists  in  an 
imitation  of  him, 

1.  In  his  law.  The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in  this 
class;  hence,  it  is  called  a  "noly"  law  (Rom.  vii.  12);  a  "pure"  law 
(Ps.  xix.  8).  Holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of  the  pure  nature  of  the 
Lawgiver.  When  our  lives  are  a  comment  upon  his  law,  they  are 
expressive  of  his  holiness:  we  conform  to  his  hohness  when  we  regu- 
late ourselves  by  his  law,  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  his  holiness :  we  do 
not  imitate  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the  matter  of  it  agreeable  to 
that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the 
Lawgiver  beaming  in  it.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  con- 
venient for  some  design  of  our  own,  and  we  do  anything  only  with 
a  respect  to  that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holiness  discovered  in 
the  law  our  rule,  but  our  own  conveniency :  it  is  not  a  conformity  to 
God,  but  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  self.  As  in  abstinence  from 
intemperate  courses,  not  because  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath 
prescribed  it,  but  because  the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some  noble 
contentments  of  life,  require  it ;  then  it  is  not  God's  holiness  that  is 
our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniency,  or  something  else  which 
we  make  a  God  to  ourselves.  It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the 
law :  our  holiness  should  shine  as  really  in  the  practice,  as  God's 
purity  doth  in  the  precept.  God  hath  not  a  pretence  of  purity  in  his 
nature,  but  a  reality :  it  is  not  only  a  sudden  boiling  up  of  an  admi- 
ration of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  from  some  sudden 
impression  upon  the  fancy,  which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze,  but  a 
settled  temper  of  soul,  loving  everything  that  is  like  him,  doins 
things  out  of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the  copy  he  hath 
set ;  not  a  resting  in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives ;  holy  and 
harmless  are  distinct  things :  they  were  distinct  qualifications  m  our 
High  Priest  in  his  obedience  to  the  law  (Heb.  vii.  26),  so  they  must 
be  in  us. 

2.  In  his  Christ.  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the 
image  of  his  holiness :  the  glory  of  God  is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld 
by  us :  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  too  weak  to  look  upon  that 
bright  sun  without  covering  his  face :  we  are  much  too  weak  to  take 
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ur  measures  from  that  purity  which  is  infinite  in  his  nature.    But 
e  hath  made  his  Son  liKe  us,  that  by  the  imitation  of  him  in  that 
"•emper,  and  shadow  of  human  flesh,  we  may  arrive  to  a  resemblance 
«f  him  (2  CJor.  iiL  18).     Then  there  is  a  conformity  to  him,  when 
^that  which  Christ  did  is  drawn  in  lively  colors  in  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
"tian ;  when,  as  he  died  upon  the  cross,  we  die  to  our  sins ;  as  he  rose 
'from  the  grave,  we  rise  from  our  lusts ;  as  he  ascended  on  high,  we 
inount  our  souls  thither ;  when  we  express  in  our  lives  what  shined 
in  his,  and  exemplify  in  our  hearts  what  he  acted  in  the  world,  and 
"become  one  with  him,  as  he  was  separate  from  sinners.   The  holiness 
of  God  in  Christ  is  our  ultimate  pattern :  as  we  are  not  only  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  but  "  by  Christ  in  God"  (John  xiv.  1),  so  we  are  not 
only  to  imitate  Christ,  but  the  holiness  of  God  as  discovered  in  Christ. 
And,  to  enforce  this  upon  us,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  our  imitation  of  him.  We 
are  not  commanded  to  be  mighty  and  wise,  as  God  is  mighty  and  wise: 
but  "  be  holy,  as  I  am  holy."  The  declarations  of  his  power  are  to 
enforce  our  subjection ;  those  of  his  wisdom,  to  encourage  our  direc- 
tion by  him ;  but  this  only  to  attract  our  imitation.  When  he  saith, 
"  I  am  holy,"  the  immediate  inference  he  makes,  is,  "  Be  ye  so  too," 
which  is  not  the  proper  instruction  from  any  other  perfection.*^  Man 
was  created  by  Divine  power,  and  harmonized  by  Divine  wisdom,  but 
not  afler  them,  or  according  to  them,  as  the  true  image ;  this  was  the 
prerogative  of  Divine  holiness,  to  be  the  pattern  of  his  rational  crea- 
ture :«  wisdom  and  power  were  subservient  to  this,  the  one  as  the  pencil, 
the  other  as  the  hand  that  moved  it.  The  condition  of  a  creature  is 
too  mean  to  have  the  communications  of  the  Divine  essence ;  the  true 
impressions  of  his  righteousness  and  goodness  we  are  only  capable  of. 
It  IS  only  in  those  moral  perfections  we  are  said  to  resemble  God.  The 
devils,  those  impure  and  ruined  spirits,  are  nearer  to  him  in  strength 
and  knowledge  than  we  are ;  yet  in  regard  of  that  natural  and  intel- 
lectual perfection,  never  counted  like  him,  but  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  him,  because  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  purity. 
God  values  not  a  natural  might,  nor  an  acute  understanding,  nor 
Touchsafes  such  perfections  the  glorious  title  of  that  of  his  image. 
Plutarch  saith,  God  is  angry  with  those  that  imitate  his  thunder  or 
lightning,  his  works  of  majesty,  but  delighted  with  those  that  imitate 
his  virtue.*"  In  this  only  we  can  never  incur  any  reproof  from  him, 
but  for  falling  short  of  him  and  his  glory.  Had  Adam  endeavored 
after  an  imitation  of  this,  instead  of  that  of  Divine  knowledge,  he 
had  escaped  his  fall,  and  preserved  his  standing ;  and  had  Lucifer 
wished  himself  like  God  m  this,  as  well  as  his  dominion,  he  had 
still  been  a  glorious  angel,  instead  of  being  now  a  ghastly  devil :  to 
reach  after  a  union  with  the  Supreme  Being,  in  regard  of  holiness, 
is  the  only  generous  and  commendable  ambition.  # 

(2.)  This  is  the  prime  way  of  honoring  God.  We  do  not  so  glorify 
God  by  elevated  admirations,  or  eloquent  expressions,  or  pompous 
services  of  him,  as  when  we  aspire  to  a  conversing  with  him  with 
xmstained  spirits,  and  live  to  him  in  living  like  him.   The  angels  are 

*  "  In  thU,"  saith  Plato,  •'  God  is  h  fiiao  wapudeiyfia.  •  Eph.  iv.  24.     Col.  iil  10. 

f  Eugub.  inde  Pereoui  Philoso.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
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not  called  holy  for  applauding  his  purity,  but  conforming  to  it  The 
more  perfect  any  creature  is  in  the  rank  of  beings,  the  more  is  the 
Creator  honorea ;  as  it  is  more  for  the  honor  of  God  to  create  an 
angel  or  man,  than  a  mere  animal ;  because  there  are  in  such  clearer 
characters  of  Divine  power  and  goodness,  than  in  those  that  are  in- 
ferior. The  more  perfect  any  creature  is  morally,  the  more  is  God 
glorified  by  that  creature ;  it  is  a  real  declaration,  tnat  God  is  the  best 
and  most  amiable  Being;  that  nothing  besides  him  is  valuable,  and 
Avorthy  to  be  object  of  our  imitation.  It  is  a  greater  honoring  of 
him,  than  the  highest  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  most  religious  bodily 
exercise,  or  the  singing  this  song  of  Moses  in  the  text,  with  a  trium- 
phant spirit ;  as  it  is  more  the  honor  of  a  father  to  be  imitated  in  his 
virtues  by  his  son,  than  to  have  all  the  glavering  commendations  by 
the  tongue  or  pen  of  a  vicious  and  debauchea  child.  By  this  we 
honor  him  in  that  perfection  which  is  dearest  to  him,  and  counted 
by  him  as  the  chief  est  glory  of  his  nature.  God  seems  to  accept  the 
glorifying  this  attribute,  as  if  it  were  a  real  addition  to  that  holiness 
which  is  infinite  in  his  nature,  and  because  infinite,  cannot  admit  of 
any  increase:  and,  therefore,  the  word  sanctified  is  used  instead  of 
glorified.  (Isa.  viii.  13),  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and 
let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  And  (Isa.  xxix. 
23),  "  They  shall  sanctify  the  holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear  the  God 
of  Israel."  This  sanctification  of  God  is  by  the  fear  of  him,  which 
signifies  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  reverence  of  him, 
and  a  righteousness  before  him.  He  doth  not  say,  when  he  w^oidd 
have  his  power  or  wisdom  glorified.  Empower  me  or  make  me  wise; 
but  when  he  would  have  his  holiness  glorified  by  the  creature,  it  is, 
Sanctify  me ;  that  is,  manifest  the  purity  of  my  nature  by  the  holi- 
ness of  your  lives :  but  he  expresseth  it  in  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were 
an  addition  to  this  infinite  perfection ;  so  acceptable  it  is  to  him,  as 
if  it  were  a  contribution  from  his  creature  for  tlie  enlarging  an  attri- 
bute so  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  glorious  in  his  eye.  It  is,  as  muCh 
as  in  the  creature  lies,  a  preserving  the  life  of  Goa,  since  this  perfec- 
tion is  his  life;  and  that  he  would  as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  part 
with  his  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  God  in  the  world,  and 
attracts  others  to  a  love  of  him ;  whereas,  unworthy  carriages  defame 
God  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  bring  up  an  ill  report  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  such  an  one  as  those  that  profess  him,  and  walk  unsuitably  to 
their  profession,  appear  to  be. 

(3.)  This  is  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  a  creature.  The  title  of 
"  beauty"  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  ex.  3 ;  "  beauties,"  in  the  plural  n^^nbe^, 
as  comprehending  it  in  all  other  beauties  whatsoever.  What  is  a 
Divine  excellency  cannot  be  a  creature's  deformity :  the  natural  beauty 
of  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Divinity ;  and  a  holy  man  ought  to  es- 
teem himself  excellent  in  being  such  in  his  measure  as  his  God  is, 
and  puts  his  principal  felicity  in  the  possession  of  the  same  purity  in 
truth.  This  is  the  refined  complexion  of  the  angels  that  stand  before 
his  throne.  The  devils  lost  their  comeliness  when  they  fell  from  it 
It  was  the  honor  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour,  not  only  to  be 
united  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it.  He  was  "  fairer  than 
all  the  children  of  men,"  because  he  had  a  noliness  above  the  children 
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of  men:  "  grace  was  poured  into  his  lips"  (Ps-xl  v.  2).  It  was  the  jewel 
of  the  reasonable  nature  in  paradise :  conformity  to  God  was  man's 
original  happiness  in  his  created  state ;  and  what  was  naturally  so, 
cannot  but  be  immutably  so  in  its  own  nature.  The  beauty  of  every 
copied  thing  consists  in  its  likeness  to  the  original ;  everything  hath 
more  of  loveliness,  as  it  hath  greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern : 
in  this  regard  holiness  hath  more  of  beauty  on  it  than  the  whole 
creation,  because  it  partakes  of  a  greater  excellency  of  God  than  the 
BUD,  moon,  and  stars.    No  greater  glory  can  be,  than  to  be  a  con- 

3dcuous  and  visible  image  of  the  invisible,  and  holy,  and  blessed 
od.     As  this  is  the  splendor  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  so  it  is  the 
flower  of  all  a  christian's  graces,  the  crown  of  all  religion :  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Spirit    In  tms  regard  the  king's  daughter  is  said  to  be 
**  all  glorious  within"  (Ps.  xlv.  18).    It  is  more  excellent  than  the 
.soul  itself,  since  the  greatest  soul  is  but  a  deformed  piece  without  it : 
a  "  diamond  without  lustre."?     What  are  the  noble  faculties  of  the 
soul  without  it,  but  as  a  curious  rusty  watch,  a  delicate  heap  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  ?   It  is  impossible  there  can  be  beauty  where  there 
are  a  multitude  of  "spots  and  wrinkles"  that  blemish  a  countenance 
(Eph.  V.  27).    It  can  never  be  in  its  true  brightness  but  when  it  is 
perfect  in  purity;  when  it  regains  what  it  was  possessed  of  by  crea- 
tion, and  dispossessed  of  by  the  fall,  and  recovers  its  primitive  temper. 
We  are  not  so  beautiful  by  being  the  work  of  God,  as  by  having  a 
stamp  of  God  upon  us.     Worldly  greatness  may  make  men  honor- 
able in  the  sight  of  creeping  worms.     Soft  lives,  ambitious  reaches, 
luxurious  pleasures,  and  a  pompous  religion,  render  no  man  excel- 
lent and  noble  in  the  sight  of  God :  this  is  not  the  excellency  and 
nobility  of  the  Deity  which  we  are  bound  to  resemble ;  other  lines 
of  a  Divine  image  must  be  drawn  in  us  to  render  us  truly  excel- 
lent. 

(4.)  It  is  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God  is  truly  the  life  of  a 
rational  creature.**  The  life  of  the  body  consists  not  in  the  perfection 
of  its  members,  and  the  integrity  of  its  organs ;  these  remain  when 
the  body  becomes  a  carcass ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  soul,  and  its 
vigorous  animation  of  every  part  to  perform  the  distinct  offices  be- 
longing to  each  of  them.  Tne  life  of  the  soul  consists  not  in  its 
being,  or  spiritual  substance,  or  the  excellency  of  its  faculties  of  un- 
derstanding and  will,  but  in  the  moral  and  becoming  operations  of 
them.  The  spirit  is  only  "  life  because  of  righteousness  (Rom.  viii. 
10).  The  faculties  are  turned  by  it,  to  acquit  themselves  in  their 
functions,  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  absence  of  this  doth  not 
only  deform  the  soul,  but,  in  a  sort,  annihilate  it,  in  regard  of  its 
true  essence  and  end.  Grace  gives  a  Christian  being,  and  a  want  of 
it  is  the  want  of  a  true  being  (1  Cor.  xv.  10).  When  Adam  divested 
himself  of  his  original  righteousness,  he  came  under  the  force  of 
the  threateniqg,  in  regard  of  a  spiritual  death;  every  person  is 
"  morally  dead  while  he  lives"  an  unholy  life  (1  Tim.  v.  6).  What 
life  is  to  the  body,  that  is  righteousness  to  the  spirit ;  and  the  greater 
measure  of  holiness  it  hath,  the  more  of  life  it  hath,  because  it  is  in  a 

f  Vaughan  pp.  4,  6.  ^  Amirald.  io  Heb.  pp.  101, 102. 
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greater  nearness,  and  partakes  more  fully  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Is 
not  that  the  most  worthy  life,  which  God  makes  most  account  o^ 
without  which  his  life  could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life,  but  a 
life  worse  than  death  ?  What  a  miserable  life  is  that  of  the  men  of 
the  world,  that  are  carried,  with  greedy  inclinations,  to  all  manner 
of  unrighteousness,  whither  their  interests  or  their  lusts  invite  them  I 
The  most  beautiful  body  is  a  carcass,  and  the  most  honorable  person 
hath  but  a  brutish  life  (Ps.  xlix.  20) ;  miserable  creatures  when  their 
life  shall  be  extinct  without  a  Divine  rectitude,  when  all  other  things 
will  vanish  as  the  shadows  of  the  night  at  the  appearance  of  the  sun ! 
Holiness  is  our  life. 

(5.)  It  is  this  only  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.  Since  it  is 
our  beauty  and  our  life,  without  it  what  communion  can  an  excellent 
God  have  with  deformed  creatures ;  a  living  God  with  dead  creatures  ? 
"  Without  holiness  none  shall  see  God"  (Heb.  xii.  14).  The  creature 
must  be  stripped  of  his  unrighteousness,  or  God  of  his  purity,  before 
they  can  come  together.  LiTkeness  is  the  ground  of  communion,  and 
of  delight  in  it :  the  opposition  between  God  and  unholy  souls  is  as 
great  as  that  between  "  light  and  darkness"  (1  John  i.  6).  Divine  fruition 
IS  not  so  much  by  a  union  of  presence  as  a  imion  of  nature.  Heaven 
is  not  so  much  an  outward  as  an  inward  life ;  the  foundation  of  glory  is 
laid  in  ^race ;  a  resemblahce  to  God  is  our  vital  happiness,  without 
which  the  vision  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  as  a  cloudy  and  shadowy 
happiness,  but  rather  a  torment  than  a  felicity ;  unless  we  be  of  a 
like  nature  to  God,  we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition  of  him. 
Some  philosophers  think  that  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  heavens,  of  an  ethereal  substance,  the  nearness  to  the  sun 
would  cherish,  not  scorch  us.  Were  we  partakers  of  a  Divine 
nature,  we  might  enjoy  God  with  delight ;  whereas,  remaining  in 
our  unhkeness  to  hiin,  we  cannot  think  of  him,  and  approach  to 
him  without  terror.  As  soon  as  sin  had  stripped  man  oi  the  image 
of  God,  he  was  an  exile  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God,  un- 
worthy for  God  to  hold  any  correspondence  with :  he  can  no  more 
delight  in  a  defiled  person  that  a  man  can  take  a  toad  into  intimate 
converse  with  him  ;  he  would  hereby  discredit  his  own  nature,  and 
justify  our  impurity.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  only  prepares  him 
for  an  eternal  conjunction  with  God  in  glory.  Enoch's  walking 
with  God  was  the  cause  of  his  being  so  soon  wafted  to  the  place 
of  a  full  fruition  of  him ;  he  hath  as  much  delight  in  such  as  in 
heaven  itself;  one  is  his  habitation  as  well  as  the  other ;  the  one  is 
his  habitation  of  glory,  and  the  other  is  the  house  of  his  pleasure : 
if  he  dwell  in  Zion,  it  must  be  a  "  holy  mountain"  (Joel  iiL  17),  and 
the  members  of  Zion  must  be  upheld  in  their  rectitude  and  integrity 
before  they  be  "  set  before  the  face  of  God  forever"  (Ps.  xli.  12.) 
Such  are  styled  his  jewels,  his  portion,  as  if  he  lived  upon  them,  as 
a  man  upon  his  inheritance.  As  God  cannot  delight  in  us,  so  neither 
can  we  delight  in  God  without  it.  We  must  purify  ourselves  "  as 
he  is  pure,"  if  we  expect  to  "  see  him  as  he  is,"  in  tne  comfortable 
glory  and  beauty  of  his  nature  (1  John  iii.  2,  8),  else  the  sight  of 
God  would  be  terrible  and  troublesome :  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  likeness  of  God  at  the  resurrection,  unless  we  have  a  righteous- 
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ness  wherewith  to  "behold  his  face"  (Ps.  xvii.  15).  It  is  a  vain 
ima^nation  in  any  to  think  that  heaven  can  be  a  place  of  happiness 
to  him,  in  whose  eye  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  fills  and  adorns  it, 
is  an  unlovely  thing ;  or  that  any  can  have  a  satisfaction  in  that 
Divine  purity  which  is  loathsome  to  him  in  the  imitations  of  it.  We 
cannot  enjoy  him,  unless  we  resemble  him ;  nor  take  any  pleasure 
in  him,  if  we  were  with  him,  without  something  of  likeness  to  him. 
Holiness  fits  us  for  communion  with  God. 

(6.)  We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adoption  with- 
out it  Conformity  to  God,  in  purity,  is  the  fruit  of  electing  love 
(Eph.  i.  4) ;  "  H^  hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holv."  The 
goodness  of  the  fruit  evidenceth  the  nature  of  the  root :  this  is  the 
seal  that  assures  us  the  patent  is  the  authentic  grant  of  the  Prince. 
Whatsoever  is  holy,  speaks  itself  to  be  from  God ;  and  whosoever 
is  holy,  speaks  himself  to  belong  to  God.  This  is  the  only  evidence 
that  "  we  are  born  of  God"  (1  John  ii.  29).  The  subduing  our  souls 
to  him,  the  forming  us  into  a  resemblance  to  himself,  is  a  more  cer- 
tain sign  we  belong  to  him,  than  if  we  had,  with  Isaiah,  seen  his 
glory  in  the  vision,  with  all  his  train  of  angels  about  him.  This 
justifies  us  to  be  the  seed  of  God,  when  he  hath,  as  it  were,  taken  a 
slip  from  his  own  purity,  and  engrafted  it  in  our  spirits :  he  can 
never  own  us  for  his  children  without  his  mark,  the  stamp  of  holi- 
ness. The  devil's  stamp  is  none  of  God's  badge.  Our  spiritual  ex- 
traction from  him  is  but  pretended,  unless  we  do  things  worthy  of 
so  illustrious  a  birth,  and  oecoming  the  honor  of  so  great  a  Father : 
what  evidence  can  we  else  have  of  any  child-like  love  to  God,  since  the 
proper  act  of  love  is  to  imitate  the  object  of  our  affections  ?  And  that 
we  may  be  in  some  measure  like  to  God  in  this  excellent  perfection. 

1st.  Let  us  be  often  viewing  and  ruminating  on  the  holiness  of 
God,  especially  as  discovered  in  Christ.  It  is  by  a  believing  medi- 
tatipi^  on  him,  that  we  are  "  changed  into  the  same  ima^e"  (2  Cor. 
iii  18).  We  can  think  often  of  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  the 
world,  but  it  draws  our  faculties  to  some  kind  of  suitable  operation  ; 
and  why  should  not  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God  in 
Christ  perfect  our  understandings,  and  awaken  all  the  powers  of  our 
souls  to  be  formed  to  actions  worthy  of  him?  A  painter  employed 
in  the  limning  some  excellent  piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before 
his  eyes,  but  his  eye  frequently  upon  the  pattern,  to  possess  his 
&ncy  to  draw  forth  an  exact  resemblance.  He  that  would  express 
the  image  of  God,  must  imprint  upon  his  mind  the  purity  of  his 
nature ;  cherish  it  in  his  thoughts,  that  the  excellent  beauty  of  it 
may  pass  from  his  understanding  to  his  affections,  and  from  his  affec* 
tions  to  his  practice.  How  can  we  arise  to  a  conformity  to  God  in 
Christ,  whose  most  holy  nature  we  seldom  glance  upon,  and  more 
rarely  sink  our  souls  into  the  depths  of  it  by  meditation  I  Be  fre- 
quent in  the  meditation  of  the  holiness  of  God. 

2d.  Let  us  oftien  exericse  ourselves  in  acts  of  love  to  God,  because 
of  this  perfection.  The  more  adoring  thoughts  we  have  oi  God,  the 
more  delightfully  we  shall  aspire  to,  and  more  ravishingly  catch 
after,  anything  that  may  promote  the  more  full  draught  of  his 
Divine  image  m  our  hearts.    What  we  intensely  affect,  we  desire  to 
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be  as  near  to  as  we  can,  and  to  be  that  very  thing,  rather  than  our- 
selves. All  imitations  of  others  arise  from  an  intense  love  to  their 
persons  or  excellencv.  When  the  soul  is  ravished  with  this  perfec- 
tion of  God,  it  will  oesire  to  be  united  with  it ;  to  hav.e  it  drawn  in 
it,  more  than  to  have  its  own  being  continued  to  it :  it  will  desire 
and  delight  in  its  own  being,  in  order  to  this  heavenly  and  spiritual 
work.  The  impressions  of  the  nature  of  God  upon  it,  and  the  imi- 
tations of  the  nature  of  God  by  it,  will  be  more  desirable  than  any 
natural  perfection  whatsoever.  The  will  in  loving  is  rendered  like 
the  object  beloved;  is  turned  into  its  nature,*  and  imbibes  its  qual* 
ities.  The  soul,  by  loving  God,  will  find  itself  more  and  more  trans- 
formed into  the  Divine  image ;  whereas,  slighted  ensamples  are  never 
thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

8d.  Let  us  make  God  our  end.  Every  man's  mind  forms  itself  to 
a  likeness  to  that  which  it  makes  its  chief  end.  An  eartlily  soul  is 
as. drossy  as  the  earth  he  gapes  for;  an  ambitious  soul  is  as  elevated 
as  the  honor  he  reaches  at ;  the  same  characters  that  are  upon  the 
thing  aimed  at,  will  be  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of  him  that  aims 
at  it.  When  God  and  his  glory  are  made  our  end,  we  shall  find  a 
silent  likeness  pass  in  upon  us ;  the  beauty  of  God  will  by  degrees 
enter  upon  our  souls. 

4th.  In  every  deliberate  action,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  Divine 
purity  as  a  pattern.    Let  us  examine  whether  anything  we  are 

f)rompted  unto  bear  an  impression  of  God  upon  it ;  whether  it  looks 
ike  a  thinff  that  God  himself  would  do  in  that  case,  were  he  in  our 
natures  and  in  our  circumstances.  See  whether  it  hath  the  livery  of 
God  upon  it,  how  congruous  it  is  to  his  nature ;  whether,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  holiness  of  God  can  be  glorified  thereby;  and  let 
us  be  industrious  in  all  this;  for  can  such  an  imitation  be  easy  which 
is  resisted  by  the  constant  assaults  of  the  flesh,  which  is  discouraged 
by  our  own  ignorance,  and  depressed  by  our  faint  and  languishmg 
desires  after  it  ?     01  happy  we,  if  there  were  such  a  heart  in  us ! 

Exhort  4.  If  holiness  be  a  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
God ;  then,  where  there  is  some  weak  conformity  to  the  holiness  of 
God,  let  us  labor  to  grow  up  in  it,  and  breathe  after  fuller  measures 
of  it.  The  more  likeness  we  have  to  him,  the  more  love  we  shall 
have  from  him.  Ck)mmunion  will  be  suitable  to  our  imitation ; 
his  love  to  himself  in  his  essence,  will  cast  out  beams  of  love  to 
himself  in  his  image.  If  God  loves  holiness  in  a  lower  measure, 
much  more  will  he  love  it  in  a  higher  degree,  because  then  his 
image  is  more  illustrious  and  beautiful,  and  comes  nearer  to  the 
lively  lineaments  of  his  own  infinite  purity.  Perfection  in  anything 
is  more  lovely  and  amiable  than  imperfection  in  any  state ;  and  the 
nearer  anything  arrives  to  perfection,  the  ftirther  are  those  things 
separated  from  it  which  might  cool  an  afiection  to  it  An  increase 
in  holiness  is  attended  with  a  manifestation  of  his  love  (John  xiv. 
21) :  '^  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keeps  them,  he  it  is 
that  loves  me,  and  he  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  I  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  It  is  a  testimony  of  love 
to  Gbd,  and  God  will  not  w  behind-hand  with  the  creature  in  kind- 

*  Amor  nftturam  induit,  ct  mores  imbibit  rei  noaXm, 
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ness;  he  loves  a  holy  man  for  some  resemblance  to  him  in  his 
nature ;  but  when  there  is  an  abounding  in  sanctified  dispositions 
suitable  to  it,  there  is  an  increase  of  favor ;  the  more  we  resemble 
the  original,  the  more  shall  we  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  original : 
as  any  partake  more  of  the  Divine  likeness,  they  partake  more  of 
the  Divme  happiness. 

Exhort  5.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  holily,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  in 
all  our  religious  approacnes  to  Qt)d  (Ps.  xciii.  5) ;  "  Holiness  becomes 
thy  house,  O  Lora,  for  ever."  This  attribute  should  work  in  us  a 
deep  and  reverential  respect  to  God.  This  is  the  reason  rendered 
why  we  should  "  worship  at  his  footstool,"  in  the  lowest  posture  of 
humility  prostrate  before  him,  because  "  he  is  holy"  (Ps.  xcix.  5). 
Shoes  must  be  put  oflF  from  our  feet  (Exod.  iii.  6),  that  is,  lusts  from 
OUT  affections,  everything  that  our  souls  are  clogged  and  bemired 
with,  as  the  shoe  is  with  dirt.  He  is  not  willing  we  should 
offer  to  him  an  impure  soul,  mired  hearts,  rotten  carcasses,  putrefied 
in  vice,  rotten  in  iniquity ;  our  services  are  to  be  as  free  from  pro- 
faneness,  as  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  to  be  free  from  sickliness 
or  any  blemish.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  his  purity,  is  abhorred 
by  him,  and  unlovely  in  his  sight ;  and  can  meet  with  no  other 
success  at  his  hands,  but  a  disdainful  turning  away  both  of  his  eye 
and  ear  (Isa.  i  16).  Since  he  is  an  immense  purity,  he  will  reject 
firom  his  presence,  and  from  having  any  communion  with  him,  all 
that  which  is  not  conformable  to  him ;  as  light  chases  away  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  will  not  mix  with  it.  K  we  "  stretch 
out"  our  "  hands  towards  him,"  we  must  "  put  iniguity  far  away 
from  us"  (Job  xi.  13,  14J ;  the  fruits  of  all  service  will  else  drop  off 
to  nothing.  "  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be 
pleasant  to  the  Lord" :  when  ?  when  the  heart  is  purged  by  Christ 
sitting  as  a  "  purifier  of  silver"  (MaJ.  iii  8,  4).  Not  all  the  incense 
of  the  Indies  yield  him  so  sweet  a  savor,  as  one  spiritual  act  of  wor- 
ship from  a  heart  estranged  from  the  vileness  of  the  world,  and 
ravished  with  an  affection  to,  and  a  desire  of  imitating,  the  purity  of 
his  nature. 

Exhort  6.  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God,  the  fountain  of  it. 
As  he  is  the  author  of  bodily  life  in  the  creature,  so  he  is  the  author 
of  his  own  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  By  his  holiness  he  makes 
men  holy,  as  the  sun  by  his  light  enlightens  the  air.  He  is  not  only 
the  Holy  One,  but  our  Holy  One  (Isa.  xliii.  15) ;  "  The  Lord  that 
sanctifies  us"  (Levit  xx.  8).  As  he  hath  mercy  to  pardon  us,  so  he 
hath  holiness  to  purify  us,  the  excellency  of  being  a  sun  to  comfort 
us,  and  a  shield  to  protect  us,  giving  "  grace  and  glory"  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
11).  Grace  whereby  we  may  have  communion  with  him  to  our 
comfort,  and  strength  against  our  spiritual  enemies  for  our  defence ; 
^race  as  ourpreparatory  to  glory,  and  grace  ^wing  up  till  it  ripen 
m  glory.  BLe  only  can  mould  us  into  a  Divine  fi^me ;  the  great 
original  can  only  derive  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  to  us.  We 
are  too  low,  too  lame,  to  lift  up  ourselves  to  it ;  too  much  in  love 
with  our  own  deformity,  to  admit  of  this  beauty  without  a  heavenly 
power  inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our  affections  to  it,  our  willingness 
to  be  partakers  of  it.    He  can  as  soon  set  the  beauty  ol  \iQUxi<e:e&\\i 
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a  deformed  heart,  as  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a  confused  mass, 
when  he  made  the  world.  He  can  as  soon  cause  the  light  of  purity 
to  rise  out  of  the  darkness  of  corruption,  as  frame  glorious  spirits  out 
of  the  insufficiency  of  nothing.  His  beauty  doth  not  decay ;  he 
hath  as  much  in  hmiself  now  as  he  had  in  his  eternity;  he  is  as 
ready  to  impart  it,  as  he  was  at  the  creation ;  only  we  must  wait 
upon  him  for  it,  and  be  content  to  have  it  by  small  measures  and 
degrees.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  sanctification,  if  we  come  to  him 
as  a  God  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  God  of  peace,  and  the  breach 
made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by  Christ  (1  Thess.  v.  28) :  "  And  the 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,"  &c.  He  restores  the  sanc- 
tifying Spirit  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  fall,  as  he  is  a  God  paci- 
fied, and  his  holiness  righted  by  the  Redeemer.  The  beauty  of  it 
appears  in  its  smiles  upon  a  man  in  Christ,  and  is  as  ready  to  im- 
part itself  to  the  reconciled  creature,  as  before  justice  was  to  punish 
the  rebellious  one.  He  loves  to  send  forth  the  streams  of  this  per- 
fection into  created  channels,  more  than  any  else.  He  did  not  de- 
sign the  making  the  creature  so  powerftd  as  he  might,  because 
power  is  not  such  an  excellency  in  his  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  con- 
ducted and  managed  by  some  other  excellency.  Power  is  in- 
different, and  may  be  used  well  or  ill,  according  as  the  possessor 
of  it  is  righteous  or  unrighteous.  God  makes  not  the  creature  so 
powerful  as  he  might,  but  he  delights  to  make  the  creature  that 
waits  upon  him  as  holy  as  it  can  be ;  beginning  it  in  this  world,  and 
ripening  it  in  the  other.  It  is  from  him  we  must  expect  it,  and 
from  him  that  we  must  beg  it,  and  draw  arguments  from  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature,  to  move  him  to  work  holiness  in  our  spirits ;  we 
cannot  have  a  stronger  plea.  Purity  is  the  favorite  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  delights  itself  in  the  resemblances  of  it  in  the  creature. 
Let  us  also  go  to  God,  to  preserve  what  he  hath  already  wrought 
and  imparted.  As  we  cannot  attain  it,  so  we  cannot  maintain  it 
without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam,  and  he  lost  it ;  when  God  gives 
it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influencing  and  preserving  grace ; 
the  channel  will  be  without  a  stream,  if  the  fountain  do  not  bubble 
it  forth ;  and  the  streams  will  vanish,  if  the  fountain  doth  not  con- 
stantly supply  them.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  holiness,  as 
he  is  a  God  glorious  in  holiness ;  by  this  we  honor  Grod,  and  ad- 
vantage ourselves. 


DISCOURSE   III. 

ON   THE   GOODNESS    OF    GOD. 

X  18. — And  Jesus  said  uDto  him,  Why  callest  thou  ^e  good  ?     There  is  noD« 

good  but  one,  that  is,  Qod. 

The  words  are  part  of  a  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  the  young  man's 
petition  to  him:  a  certain  person  came  in  haste,  "rimnin^"'  as 
Deing  eager  for  satisfaction,  to  entreat  his  directions,  what  he  should 
do  to  inherit  everlasting  life ;  the  person  is  described\)nly  in  general 
(ver.  17j,  "There  came  one,"  a  certain  man:  but  Luke  describes 
him  by  his  dignity  (Luke  xviii.  18),  "A  certain  ruler;"  one  of  au- 
thoritj  among  the  Jews.  He  desires  of  him  an  answer  to  a  legal 
question,  "  What  he  should  do  ?"  or,  as  Matthew  hath  it,  "  What 
^>od  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life"  (Matt  xix.  16\  ? 
He  imagined  everlasting  felicity  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  worts 
of  the  law ;  he  had  Hot  the  least  sentiments  of  faith :  Christ's  answer 
implies,  there  was  no  hopes  of  the  happiness  of  another  world  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  unless  they  were  perfect,  and  answerable  to 
every  divine  precept.  He  doth  not  seem  to  have  any  ill,  or  hypo- 
critical intent  in  nis  address  to  Christ ;  not  to  tempt  him,  but 
to  be  instructed  by  him.  He  seems  to  come  with  an  ardent  desire, 
to  be  satisfied  in  his  demand ;  he  performed  a  solemn  act  of  respect 
to  him,  he  kneeled  to  him,  yo*^v  rflrrirra:,  prostrated  himself  upon  the 
^lOTmd ;  besides,  Christ  is  said  (ver.  21)  to  love  him,  which  had  been 
mconsistent  with  the  knowledge  Christ  had  of  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men,  and  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  hypocrites,  had  he 
been  only  a  counterfeit  in  this  question.  But  the  first  reply  Christ 
makes  to  him,  respects  the  title  of  "  Good  Master,"  which  this  ruler 
gave  him  in  his  salutation. 

1st,  Some  think,  that  Christ  hereby  would  draw  him  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  God ;  you  acknowledge  me  "  good ;"  how 
come  you  to  salute  me  with  so  great  a  title,  since  you  do  not  afford 
it  to  your  greatest  doctors  ?  Lightfoot,  in  he,  observes,  that  the  title 
of  luxbbi  bane  is  not  in  all  the  Talmud.  You  must  own  me  to  be 
God,  since  you  own  me  to  be  "good:"  goodness  being  a  title  only 
due,  and  properly  belonging,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  you  take 
me  for  a  common  man,  with  what  conscience  can  you  salute  me  in 
a  manner  proper  to  God  ?  since  no  man  is  "good,"  no,  not  one,  but 
the  heart  of  man  is  evil  continually.  The  Arians  used  this  place, 
to  back  their  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ :  because,  say  they,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  himself  "  good,"  therefore  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge himself  God.    But  he  doth  not  here  deny  his  Deity,  but  re- 
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proves  him  for  calling  him  good,  when  he  had  not  yet  confessed 
him  to  be  more  than  a  man>  You  behold  my  flesh,  but  you  con- 
sider not  the  fulness  of  my  Deity;  if  you  account  me  "good,"  ac- 
count me  God,  and  imagine  me  not  to  be  a  simple  and  a  mere  man.' 
He  disowns  not  his  own  Deity,  but  allures  tne  yoimg  man  to  a 
confession  of  it  Why  callest  thou  me  good,  since  thou  dost  not 
discover  any  apprehensions  of  my  being  more  than  a  man  ?  Though 
thou  comest  with  a  greater  esteem  to  me  than  is  commonly  en- 
tertained of  the  doctors  of  the  chair,  why  dost  thou  own  me  to  be 
"good,"  unless  thou  own  me  to  be  Goa?  If  Christ  had  denied 
himself  in  this  speech  to  be  "  good,"  he  had  rather  entertained  this 

Serson  with  a  frown  and  a  sharp  reproof  for  giving  him  a  title 
ue  to  God  alone,  than  have   received  him  with  that  courtesy 
and  complaisance  as  he  did.*"     Had  he  said,  there  is  none  "  good 
but  the  Father,  he  had  excluded  himself;  but  in  saying,  there  is 
none  "  good"  but  God,  he  comprehends  liimsel£ 

2d.  Others  say,  that  Christ  had  no  intention  to  draw  him  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  Deity,  but  only  asserts  his  divine  authority 
or  mission  from  God.  For  which  interpretation  Maldonat  calls  Cal- 
vin an  Arianizer."  He  doth  not  here  assert  the  essence  of  his  Deity, 
but  the  authority  of  his  doctrine ;  as  if  he  should  have  said,  You  ao 
without  ground  give  me  the  title  of  "good,"  unless  you  believe  I 
have  a  Divine  commission  for  what  I  declare  and  act.  Many  do  think 
me  an  impostor,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  a  friend  to  devils ;  you  must 
firmly  beneve  that  I  am  not  so,  as  your  rulers  report  me,  but  that  I 
am  sent  of  God,  and  authorized  by  him ;  you  cannot  else  give  me  the 
title  of  good,  but  of  wicked.  And  the  reason  they  give  for  this  in- 
terpretation, is,  because  it  is  a  question,  whether  any  of  the  apostles 
understood  him,  at  this  time,  to  be  God,  which  seems  to  have  no 
great  strength  in  it ;  since  not  only  the  devil  had  publicly  owned 
him  to  be  the  "  Holy  One  of  God"  (Luke  iv.  8^,  but  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  borne  recora,  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  God"  (John  L  82,  84) ; 
and  before  this  time  Peter  had  confessed  him  openly,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  that  he  was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  But  I  think  Paraeus'  interpretation  is 
best,  which  takes  in  both  those ;  either  you  are  serious  or  aeceitful  in 
this  address ;  if  you  are  serious,  why  ao  you  call  me  "  good^"  and 
make  bold  to  fix  so  great  a  title  upon  one  you  have  no  higher  thoughts 
of  than  a  mere  man  ?  Christ  takes  occasion  from  hence,  to  assert  God 
to  be  only  and  sovereignly  "  good :"  "  There  is  none  good  but  God."<> 
God  only  hath  the  honor  of  absolute  goodness,  and  none  but  Grod 
merits  the  name  of  "  good."  A  heathen  could  say  much  after  the 
same  manner ;  All  other  things  are  far  from  the  nature  of  good ;  call 
none  else  good  but  God,  for  this  would  be  a  profiuie  error :  other 
things  are  only  good  in  opinion,  but  have  not  tne  true  substance  of 
goodness:  he  is  "good"  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  any  creature 
can  be  denominated  "  good."p 

1.  God  is  only  originally  good,  good  of  himsel£  All  created 
goodness  is  a  rivulet  from  this  fountain,  but  Divine  goodness  hath 

k  Erasm.  in  loc,        ^  AuguBtin.        ■  Hensios  in  Matt        ■  Gdyin  in  Uk, 
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no  sprine;  God  depends  upon  no  other  for  his  goodness ;  he  hath  it 
in,  and  ol^  himself:  man  hath  no  goodness  from  himself  God  hath  no 
goodness  from  without  himself:*  his  goodness  is  no  more  derived  from 
another  than  his  being :  if  we  were  good  by  any  external  thing,  that 
thing  must  be  in  being  before  him,  or  after  him ;  if  before  hm[i,  he 
was  not  then  himself  from  eternity ;  if  after  him,  he  was  not  good 
in  himself  from  eternity.  The  end  of  his  creating  things,  then,  was 
not  to  confer  a  goodness  upon  his  creatures,  but  to  partaJke  of  a  good- 
ncss  from  his  creatures.  God  is  good  by  and  in  himself^  since  all 
things  are  only  sood  by  him;  and  all  that  goodness  which  is  in 
creatures,  is  but  the  breathing  of  his  own  goodness  upon  them :  they 
have  all  their  loveliness  from  the  same  hand  they  have  their  being 
from.  Though  by  creation  God  was  declared  good,  yet  he  was  not 
made  good  by  any,  or  by  all  the  creatures.  Ho  partakes  of  none, 
but  all  things  partake  of  him.  He  is  so  good,  that  he  ^ves  all,  and 
receives  notning;  only  good,  because  nothing  is  good  out  by  him : 
nothing  hath  a  goodness  but  from  him. 

2.  God  only  is  infinitely  good.  A  boundless  goodness  that  knows 
DO  limits,  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  essence,  not  only  good,  but 
best;  not  only  good,  but  goodness  itself,  the  supreme  inconceivable 
goodness.  All  things  else  are  but  little  particles  of  Gt>d,  small  sparks 
from  this  immense  name,  sips  of  goodness  to  this  fountain.  Nothing 
that  is  good  by  his  influence  can  equal  him  who  is  good  by  himself: 
derived  goodness  can  never  equal  primitive  goodness.  Divine  good- 
ness communicates  itself  to  a  vast  number  of  creatures  in  various 
decrees ;  to  angels,  glorified  spirits,  men  on  earth,  to  every  creature; 
and  when  it  hath  communicated  all  that  the  present  world  is  capable 
o^  there  is  still  less  displayed,  than  left  to  ennch  another  world.  All 
possible  creatures  are  not  capable  of  exhausting  the  wealth,  the 
treasures,  that  Divine  bounty  is  filled  with. 

8.  God  is  only  perfectly  good,  because  only  infinitely  good.  He 
is  good  without  indigence,  because  he  hath  the  whole  nature  of  good- 
ness, not  only  some  beams  that  may  admit  of  increase  of  degree. 
As  in  him  is  the  whole  nature  of  entity,  so  in  him  is  the  whole  na- 
ture of  excellency.  As  nothing  hath  an  absolute  perfect  being  but 
God,  so  nothing  hath  an  absolutely  perfect  goodness  but  God ;  as  the 
son  hath  a  penection  of  heat  in  it,  but  what  is  warmed  by  the  sun 
is  but  imperfectly  hot,  and  equals  not  the  sun  in  that  perfection  of 
heat  wherewith  it  is  naturally  endued.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the 
measure  and  rule  of  goodness  in  everything  else. 

4.  God  only  is  immutably  good.  Other  things  may  be  perpetually 
good  by  supernatural  power,  but  not  immutably  good  in  their  own 
nature.  Other  things  are  not  so  good,  but  they  may  be  bad;  God 
is  so  good,  that  he  cannot  be  bad.  It  was  the  speecn  of  a  philoso- 
pher, that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  good  man,  yea,  impossible : 
out  though  it  were  possible  to  find  a  good  man,  he  would  be  good 
but  for  some  moment,  or  a  short  time :  for  though  he  should  be  good 
at  this  instant,  it  was  above  the  nature  of  man  to  continue  in  a  habit 
of  goodness,  without  going  awry  and  warping.q  But  "  the  goodness 
of  God  endureth  forever"  (Ps.  lii.  1).    Ghod  dWays  glitters  m  good- 
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ness,  as  the  sun,  which  the  heathens  called  the  visible  image  of  the 
Divinity,  doth  with  light  There  is  not  such  a  perpetual  light  in  the 
sun  as  there  is  a  fulness  of  goodness'  in  God ;  "  no  variableness"  in 
him,  as  he  is  the  "Father  of  Lights"  ^James  i.  17). 

Before  I  come  to  the  doctrine,  that  is,  the  chief  scope  of  the  words, 
some  remarks  may  be  made  upon  the  young  man's  question  and  car- 
riage: ^*What  must  I  do  to  innerit  eternal  Rfe?" 

1.  The  opinion  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  outward  observation 
of  the  law,  will  appear  very  unsatisfactory  to  an  inquisitive  con- 
science. This  ruler  afl&rmed,  and  certainly  did  confidently  believe, 
that  he  had  ftdfiUed  the  law  (ver.  20):  "All  this  have  I  observed 
from  my  youth ;"  yet  he  had  not  any  full  satisfisiction  in  his  own 
conscience ;  his  heart  misgave,  and  started  upon  some  sentiments  in 
him,  that  something  else  was  required,  and  what  he  had  done  might 
be  too  weak,  too  short  to  shoot  heaven's  lock  for  him.  And  to  that 
purpose  he  comes  to  Christ,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  piecing  up 
whatsoever  was  defective.  Whosoever  will  consider  the  nature  oi 
God,  and  the  relation  of  a  creature,  cannot  with  reason  think,  that 
eternal  life  was  of  itself  due  from  God  as  a  recompense  to  Adam, 
had  he  persisted  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Who  can  think  so  great  a 
reward  due,  for  having  performed  that  which  a  creature  in  that  rela- 
tion was  obliged  to  do?  Can  any  man  think  another  obliged  to  con- 
vey an  inheritance  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  upon  ms  payment 
of  a  few  ferthings,  unless  any  compact  appears  to  support  such  a 
conceit  ?  And  if  it  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  integrity  of  na- 
ture, but  only  from  the  goodness  of  God,  how  can  it  be  expected 
since  the  revolt  of  man,  and  the  universal  deluge  of  natural  corrup- 
tion ?  God  owes  nothing  to  the  holiest  creature;  what  he  gives  is  a 
present  from  his  bounty,  not  the  reward  of  the  creature's  merit  And 
the  apostle  defies  all  creatures,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from 
the  tsdlest  angel  to  the  lowest  shrub,  to  bring  out  any  one  creature 
that  hath  first  given  to  God  (Rom.  xi.  85);  "  Who  hath  first  given 
to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again?"  The  duty  of  the 
creature,  and  God's  gift  of  eternal  life,  is  not  a  bargain  and  sale.  God 
gives  to  the  creature,  he  doth  not  properly  repay ;  for  he  that  repays 
hath  received  something  of  an  equal  value  and  worth  before.  When 
God  crowns  angels  and  men,  he  bestows  upon  them  purely  what  is  his 
own,  not  what  is  theirs  by  merit  and  and  natural  obligation :  though 
indeed,  what  God  gives  by  virtue  of  a  promise  made  before,  is,  upon 
the  performance  of  the  condition,  due  dv  gracious  obligation.  God 
was  not  indebted  to  man  in  innocence,  but  every  man^  conscience 
may  now  mind  him  that  he  is  not  upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  state 
of  integrity ;  and  that  he  cannot  expect  anything  from  God,  as  the 
salary  of  his  merit,  but  the  free  gill  of  Divine  liberality.  Man  is 
obli^d  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good,  both  from  the  excellency  of 
the  Divine  precepts,  and  the  duty  he  owes  to  God ;  and  cannot, 
without  some  declaration  from  God,  hope  for  anv  other  reward,  than 
the  satisfaction  of  having  well  acquitted  himself*" 

2.  It  is  the  disease  of  numan  nature,  since  its  corruption,  to  hope 
for  eternal  life  by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works.    Though  this 
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ruler's  conscience  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  but  imagined  he  might,  for  dl  that,  fall  short  of  eternal  life, 
yet  he  still  hugs  the  imasination  of  obtaining  it  by  doing  (ver.  17) ; 
"  What  shall  I  do,  that  1  may  inherit  etemaJ  life  ?"  This  is  naturnl 
to  corrupted  man.  Cain  thought  to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  his 
sacrifice ;  and,  when  he  found  his  mistake,  he  was  so  weary  of  seek- 
ing happiness  by  doing,  that  he  would  court  misery  by  murdering. 
All  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  their  own  services.  Sinful  crea 
tures  would  fain  make  Qod  a  debtor  to  them,  and  be  purchasers  of 
felicity :  they  would  not  have  it  conveyed  to  them  by  God*s  sover- 
eign bountv,  but  by  an  obligation  of  justice  upon  the  value  of  their 
works.  The  heathens  thought  God  would  treat  men  according  to 
the  merit  of  their  services ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  have 
this  sentiment,  when  the  Jews,  educated  by  God  in  a  wiser  school, 
were  wedded  to  that  notion.  The  Pharisees  were  highly  fond  of  it : 
it  was  the  only  argument  they  used  in  prayer  for  Divme  blessing. 
You  have  one  of  them  boasting  of  his  frequency  in  fasting,  and  his 
exactness  in  paying  his  tithes  (Luke  xix.  12) ;  as  if  God  had  been 
beholden  to  nim,  and  could  not,  without  manifest  wrong,  deny  him 
his  demand.  And  Paul  confesseth  it  to  be  his  own  sentiment  before 
his  conversion ;  he  accounted  this  "  righteousness  of  the  law  gain  to 
him"  (Phil.  iii.  7) ;  he  thought,  by  this,  to  make  his  market  with 
God.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  affected  it,«  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  make  out  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  as  the  Pharisees  did 
to  make  proselytes.  The  Papists  follow  their  steps,  and  dispute  for 
justification  by  the  merit  ot  works,  and  find  out  another  Key  of 
works  of  supererogation,  to  unlock  heaven's  gate,  than  whatever  the 
Scripture  informed  us  of  It  is  from  hence,  also,  that  men  are  so 
ready  to  make  faith,  as  a  work,  the  cause  of  our  justification.  Man 
foolishly  thinks  he  hath  enough  to  set  up  himself  after  he  hath 
proved  bankrupt,  and  lost  all  his  estate.  This  imagination  is  bom 
with  US,  and  the  best  Christians  may  find  some  sparks  of  it  in  them- 
selves, when  there  are  springings  up  of  joy  in  their  hearts,  upon  the 
more  close  performance  of  one  duty  than  of  another ;  as  if  they  had 
wiped  off  their  scores,  and  given  God  a  satisfaction  for  their  former 
neglects.  "  We  have  forsfucen  all,  and  followed  thee,"  was  the  boast 
of  his  disciples :  "  What  shall  we  have,  therefore  ?"  was  a  branch  of 
this  root  (Matt  xix.  27).  Eternal  life  is  a  gift,  not  by  any  obliga- 
tion of  right,  but  an  abundance  of  goodness ;  it  is  owing,  not  to  tne 
dignity  of  our  works,  but  the  magnificent  bounty  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  must  be  sued  for  by  the  title  of  God's  promise,  not  by  the 
title  of  the  creature's  services.    We  may  observe, 

3.  How  insufficient  are  some  assents  to  Divine  truth,  and  some  ex- 
pressions of  affection  to  Christ,  without  the  practice  of  christian  pre- 
cepts. This  man  addressed  Christ  with  a  profound  respect,  acknow- 
Iraging  him  more  than  an  ordinary  person,  with  a  more  reverential 
carriage  than  we  read  any  of  his  disciples  paid  to  him  in  the  days  of 
Ids  flesh ;  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  kissed  nis  knees,  as  the  custom 
was,  when  they  would  testify  the  great  respect  they  had  to  any  emi- 
nent person,  especially  to  their  rabbins.    All  this  some  think  to  be 

*  Rom.  z.  8.  "  Ooiog  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness.* 
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included  in  the  word  Yorvneii^aagi    He  seems  to  acknowledge  him 
the  Messiah  by  giving  him  the  title  of  "  Good,"  a  title  thej  md  not 

five  to  their  doctors  of  the  chair ;  he  breathes  out  his  opmion,  that 
e  was  able  to  instruct  him  beyond  the  ability  of  the  law ;  he  came 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  aflFection  to  him,  and  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage from  him,  evident  by  his  departing  sad,  when  his  expecta- 
tions were  frustrated  by  his  own  perversity  ;  it  was  a  sign  he  nad  a 
high  esteem  of  him  from  whom  he  could  not  part  without  marks  of 
his  ffrief  What  was  the  cause  of  his  refusing  the  instructions  he  pre- 
tended such  an  affection  to  receive?  He  had  possessions  in  the  world. 
How  soon  do  a  few  drops  of  worldly  advantages  c[uench  the  first  sparks 
of  an  ill-grounded  love  to  Christ  I  How  vain  is  a  complimental  and 
cringiujg  devotion,  without  a  supreme  preference  of  God,  and  valuation 
of  Christ  above  every  outwara  allurement     We  may  observe  this, 

4.  We  should  never  admit  anything  to  be  ascribed  to  us,  which  is 
proper  to  God.  "  Why  callest  tnou  me  cood  ?  There  is  none  good 
out  one,  that  is,  God."  If  you  do  not  acknowledge  me  God,  ascribe 
not  to  me  the  title  of  Good.  It  takes  off  all  those  titles  which  fawn- 
ing flatterers  give  to  men,  "  mighty,"  "  invincible"  to  princes,  "holi- 
ness" to  the  pope.  We  call  one  another  good,  without  considering 
how  evil ;  and  wise,  without  considering  how  foolish ;  mighty,  with- 
out considering  how  weak,  and  knowing,  without  considering  how 
ignorant  No  man,  but  hath  more  of  wickedness  than  goooness ; 
of  ignorance  than  knowledge ;  of  weakness  than  strength.  God  is 
a  jealous  God  of  his  ovra  honor ;  he  will  not  have  the  creature  share 
with  him  in  his  royal  titles.  It  is  a  part  of  idolatary  to  give  men 
the  titles  which  are  due  to  God ;  a  kind  of  a  worship  of  the  creature 
together  with  the  Creator.  Worms  will  not  stand  out,  but  assault 
Herod  in  his  purple,  when  he  usurps  the  prerogative  of  God,  and 
prove  stiff  ana  invincible  vindicators  of  their  Creator's  honor,  when 
sxmimoned  to  arms  by  the  Creator's  word  (Acts  xii.  22,  28). 

Doctrine,  The  observation  which  I  intend  to  prosecute,  is  this: — 
Pure  and  perfect  goodness  is  only  the  royal  prerogative  of  God ; 
goodness  is  a  choice  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  This  is  the 
true  and  genuine  character  of  God ;  he  is  good,  he  is  goodness,  good 
in  himseli,  ^ood  in  his  essence,  good  in  the  highest  degree,  possessing 
whatsoever  is  comely,  excellent,  desirable ;  the  highest  good,  because 
first  good:  whatsoever  is  perfect  goodness,  is  God;  whatsoever  is 
truly  goodness  in  any  creature,  is  a  resemblance  of  God.«  All  the 
names  of  God  are  comprehended  in  this  one  of  good.  All  gifts,  all 
variety  of  goodness,  are  contained  in  him  as  one  common  good.  He 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  good,  by  an  overflo^ving  goodness  of  his 
nature ;  he  refers  all  things  to  himself,  as  the  end,  for  the  represen- 
tation of  his  own  goodness ;  "  Truly  God  is  good"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  1). 
Certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  it  is  written  in  his  works  of  na- 
ture, and  his  acts  of  grace  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  "  He  is  abundant  in 
foodness."  And  every  thing  is  a  memorial,  not  of  some  few  sparks, 
ut  of  his  greater  goodness  (Ps.  cxlv.  7).  This  is  oft«n  celebrated  in 
the  Psalms,  and  men  invited  more  than  once,  to  sing  forth  the 
praises  of  it  (Ps.  cvii.  8,  15,  21,  81).    It  may  better  be  admired  than 
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sufficientlj  spoken  of,  or  thought  of,  as  it  merits.  It  is  discovered 
in  all  his  works,  as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  in  all  its  fruits ;  it  is  ea^ 
to  be  seen,  and  more  pleasant  to  be  contemplated.    In  general, 

1.  All  nations  in  the  world  have  acknowledged  God  good ;  To 
\4yud(i¥  was  one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  expressed  him  bj; 
and  good  and  God,  are  almost  the  same  words  in  our  language.  All 
as  readily  consented  in  the  notion  of  his  goodness,  as  in  that  of  his 
Deity.  W  hatsoever  divisions  or  disputes  there  were  among  them  in 
the  other  perfections  of  God,  they  all  a^edin  this  without  dispute, 
saith  Synesius.  One  calls  him  Venus,  m  regard  of  his  loveliness.' 
Another  calls  him  ^'Ef^ju  love,  as  being  the  band  which  ties  all  things 
together./  No  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  is  more  eminently, 
nor  more  speediry  visible  in  the  whole  book  of  the  creation,  than  this. 
His  greatness  shines  not  in  any  part  of  it,  where  his  goodness  doth 
not  as  gloriously  glister :  whatsoever  is  the  instrument  of  his  work, 
as  his  power ;  whatsoever  is  the  orderer  of  his  work,  as  his  wisdom ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  adored  as  the  motive  of  his  work,  but  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature.  This  only  could  induce  him  to  resolve  to  create : 
his  wisdom  then  steps  in,  to  (uspose  the  methods  of  what  he  resolved ; 
and  his  power  follows  to  execute,  what  his  wisdom  hath  disposed, 
and  his  goodness  designed.  His  power  in  making,  and  his  wis- 
dom in  ordering,  are  subservient  to  his  goodness ;  and  this  good- 
ness, which  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  is  as  visible  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
as  legible  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  his  power  m  forming 
them,  and  his  wisdom  in  tuning  them.  And  as  the  book  of  creation, 
so  the  records  of  his  government  must  needs  acquaint  them  with  a 
great  part  of  it,  when  they  have  often  beheld  him,  stretching  out  his 
nand,  to  supply  the  indigent,  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  punish  the 
oppressors,  ana  give  them,  in  their  distresses,  what  might  "  fill  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  It  is  this  the  apostle  (Rom.  i.  20. 
21,)  means  by  his  Godhead,  which  he  links  with  his  eternity  ana 
power,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made,  as  in  a  pure  glass, 
"  For  the  invisiole  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The  Godhead  which  comprehends  the 
whole  nature  of  God  as  discoverable  to  his  creatures,  was  not  known, 
yea,  was  impossible  to  be  known,  by  the  works  of  creation.  There  had 
Deen  nothing  then  reserved  to  be  manifested  in  Christ :  but  his  good- 
ness, which  IS  properly  meant  there  by  his  Godhead,  was  as  clearly 
visible  as  his  power.  The  apostle  upbraids  them  with  their  unthank- 
fulness,  and  argues  their  inexcusableness,  because  the  arm  of  his 
power  in  creation  made  no  due  impression  of  fear  upon  their  spirits, 
nor  the  beams  of  his  goodness  wrought  in  them  sufficient  sentiments 
of  gratitude.  Their  not  glorifying  God,  was  a  contempt  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  tiieir  not  being  thankful,  was  a  slight  of  the  latter.  God 
is  the  object  of  honor,  as  he  is  powerful,  and  the  object  of  thankful- 
ness properly  as  he  is  bountiful.  All  the  idolary  of  the  heathens, 
is  a  clear  testimony  of  their  common  sentiment  of  the  goodness  of 
God:  since  the  more  eminently  useful  any  person  was  in  some  ad- 
vantageous invention  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  thought  he 
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merited  a  rank  in  the  number  of  their  deities.  The  Italians  esteemed 
Pithagoras  a  god,  because  he  was  *rnlutd(fian6taiog:*  to  be  good  and 
useful,  was  an  approximation  to  the  Divine  nature.  Hence  it  was, 
that  when  the  Lystrians  saw  a  resemblance  of  the  Divine  goodness 
in  the  charitable  and  miraculous  cure  of  one  of  their  crippled  citi- 
zens, presently  they  mistook  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  goos,  and  in- 
ferred from  thence  their  right  to  divine  worship,  inquiring  into  noth- 
ing else  but  the  visible  character  of  their  goodness  and  usefulness, 
to  capacitate  them  for.  the  honor  of  a  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  8-11). 
Hence  it  was,  that  they  adored  those  creatures  that  were  a  common 
benefit,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  which  must  be  founded  upon  a  pre- 
existent  notion,  not  only  of  a  Being,  but  of  the  bounty  and  good- 
ness of  God,  which  was  naturally  implanted  in  them,  and  legible  in 
all  God*s  works.  And  the  more  beneficial  anything  was  to  them, 
and  the  more  sensible  advantages  they  received  fix)m  it,  the  higher 
station  they  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  idols,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
a  more  solemn  worship :  an  absurd  mistake  to  think  evervthing  that 
was  sensibly  good  to  them,  to  be  God,  clothing  himself  in  such  a 
form  to  be  adored  by  them.  And  upon  this  account  the  ECTptians 
worshipped  God  under  the  figure  of  an  ox ;  and  the  East  Indiana, 
in  some  parts  of  their  country,  deify  a  heifer,  intimating  the  good- 
ness of  God,  as  their  nourisher  and  preserver,  in  giving  them  corn, 
whereof  the  ox  is  an  instrument  in  serving  for  ploughing,  and  pre- 
paring the  ground. 

2.  The  notion  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a 
God.  We  cannot  own  the  existence  of  God,  but  we  must  confess 
also  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  Hence,  the  apostle  gives  to  his 
goodness  the  title  of  his  Godhead,  as  if  goodness  and  godhead  were 
convertible  terms  (Rom.  i.  20).  As  it  is  indissolubly  hnked  with  the 
being  of  a  Deity,  so  it  cannot  be  severed  from  the  notion  of  it :  we 
as  soon  undeify  him  by  denying  him  good,  as  by  denying  him  great: 
OptimuSj  MaximtiSj  the  best,  greatest,  was  the  name  whereby  the  Ro- 
mans entitled  Him.  His  nature  is  as  good,  as  it  is  majestic ;  so  doth 
the  Psalmist  join  them  (Ps.  cxlv.  6,  7),  "  I  will  declare  my  great- 
ness ;  they  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  good- 
ness." Thev  considered  his  goodness  before  his  greatness,  in  putting 
Opiimus  before  ifaocimus  ;  greatness  without  sweetness,  is  an  unrul v 
and  afirighting  monster  in  the  world ;  like  a  vast  turbulent  sea,  al- 
ways casting  out  mire  and  dirt  Goodness  is  the  brightness  and  love- 
liness of  our  majestical  Creator.  To  fancy  a  God  without  it,  is  to 
fancy  a  miserable,  scanty,  narrow-hearted,  savage  God,  and  so  an 
unlovely,  and  horrible  being :  for  he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  good; 
he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  the  highest  good :  infinite  goodness  is 
more  necessary  to,  and  more  straitly  joined  with  an  infinite  Deity, 
than  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom :  we  cannot  conceive  him 
God,  unless  we  conceive  him  the  highest  good,  having  nothing  supe- 
rior to  himself  in  goodness,  as  he  hath  nothing  superior  to  himself 
in  excellency  and  perfection.  No  man  can  possibly  form  a  notion 
of  God  in  his  mino,  and  yet  form  a  notion  oi  sometning  better  than 
God ;  for  whoever  thinks  anything  better  than  God,  &ncieth  a  God 
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with  some  defect :  by  how  much  the  better  he  thinks  that  thing  t6 
be,  by  so  much  the  more  imperfect  he  makes  God  in  his  thoughts. 
This  notion  of  the  goodness  of  God  was  so  natural,  that  some  philo- 
sophers and  others,  being  startled  at  the  evil  they  saw  in  the  world, 
fancied,  besides  a  good  God,  an  evil  principle,  the  author  of  all  pun- 
ishments in  the  world.  This  was  ridiculous ;  for  those  two  must  be 
of  equal  power,  or  one  inferior  to  the  other ;  if  equal,  the  good  could 
do  nothing,  but  the  evil  one  would  restrain  him ;  and  the  evil  one 
could  do  nothing,  but  the  good  one  would  contradict  him  ;  so  they 
would  be  always  contending,  and  never  conquering :  if  one  were  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  then  there  would  be  nothing  but  what  that  superior 
ordered.  Grood,  if  the  good  one  were  superior ;  and  nothing  but  evil, 
if  the  bad  one  were  superior.     In  the  prosecution  of  this,  let  us  see. 

I  What  this  goodness  is.  II.  Some  propositions  concerning  the 
nature  of  it  III.  That  God  is  good.  IV.  The  manifestation  of  it 
in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.    V.  The  use. 

L  What  tnis  goodness  is.  There  is  a  goodness  of  being,  which  is 
the  natural  perfection  of  a  thing ;  there  is  the  goodness  of  will,  which 
is  the  holiness,  and  righteousness  of  a  person ;  there  is  the  good- 
ness of  the  hand,  which  we  call  liberality,  or  beneficence,  a  doing 
good  to  others. 

1.  We  mean  not  by  this,  the  goodness  of  his  essence,  or  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature.  God  is  thus  good,  because  his  nature  is  in- 
finitely perfect ;  he  hath  all  things  requisite  to  the  completing  of  a 
most  perfect  and  sovereign  Being.  All  good  meets  in  nis  essence, 
as  all  water  meets  in  the  ocean.  Under  this  notion  all  the  attributes 
of  God,  which  are  requisite  to  so  illustrious  a  Being,  are  compre- 
hended. All  things  that  are,  have  a  goodness  of  being  in  them,  de- 
rived to  them  by  the  power  of  God,  as  they  are  creatures ;  so  the 
devil  is  good,  as  he  is  a  creature  of  God's  making :  he  hath  a  natu- 
ral goodness,  but  not  a  moral  goodness :  when  he  fell  from  God,  he 
letamed  his  natural  goodness  as  a  creature ;  because  he  did  not  cease 
to  be,  he  was  not  reduced  to  that  nothing,  from  whence  he  was 
drawn ;  but  he  ceased  to  be  morally  good,  being  stripped  of  his 
righteousness  by  his  apostasy ;  as  a  creature,  he  was  God  s  work ;  as 
a  creature,  he  remains  still  God's  work ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  creature, 
remains  still  good,  in  regard  of  his  created  being.  The  more  of  be- 
ing anything  hath,  the  more  of  this  sort  of  natural  goodness  it  hath; 
and  80  the  devil  hath  more  of  this  natural  goodness  than  men  have ; 
because  he  hath  more  marks  of  the  excellency  of  God  upon  him,  in 
regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  under- 
standing, whicn  are  natural  perfections  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
an  angel,  though  he  hath  lost  his  moral  perfections.  God  is  sove- 
reignly and  infinitely  good  in  this  sort  of  goodness.  He  is  unsearch- 
ably perfect  (Job  xi.  7) ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  his  essence,  that  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  it ;  yet  this  is  not  that  which  the  Scrip- 
ture expresseth  under  the  term  of  goodness,  but  a  perfection  of 
God's  nature  as  related  to  us,  and  which  he  pouretn  forth  upon 
all  his  creatures,  as  goodness  which  flows  &om  this  natural  per^ 
fection  of  the  Deity. 
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2.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  blessedness  of  God,  but  something 
flowing  firom  his  blessedness.  Were  he  not  first  infinitely  blessec^ 
and  full  in  himself  he  could  not  be  infinitely  good  and  diffusive  to 
us ;  had  he  not  an  infinite  abundance  in  his  own  nature,  he  could 
not  be  overflowing  to  his  creatures ;  had  not  the  sun  a  fulness  of 
light  in  itseif,  and  the  sea  a  vastness  of  water,  the  one  could 
not  enrich  the  world  with  its  beams,  nor  the  other  fill  every  creek 
with  its  waters. 

8.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  holiness  of  God.  The  holiness  of 
God  is  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  pure,  and  without 
spot  in  himself;  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  efflux  of  his  will,  where- 
by he  is  beneficial  to  his  creatures :  the  holiness  of  God  is  manifest 
in  his  rational  creatures;  but  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all  the 
works  of  his  hands.  His  holiness  beams  most  in  his  law ;  his  good- 
ness reacheth  to  everything  that  had  a  being  from  him  (Ps.  cxlv.  9): 
"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all.  And  though  he  be  said  in  the  same 
Psalm  (ver.  17)  to  be  "  holy  in  all  his  works,"  it  is  to  be  understood 
of  his  bounty,  boimtiful  in  all  his  works ;  the  Hebrew  word  signify- 
ing both  holy  and  liberal,  and  the  margin  of  the  Bible  reads  it 
"  merciful '  or  "  bountiful." 

4.  Nor  is  this  goodness  of  God  the  same  with  the  mercy  of  God. 
Goodness  extends  to  more  objects  than  mercy ;  goodness  stretcheth 
itself  out  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands ;  mercy  extends  only  to  a 
miserable  object;  for  it  is  joined  with  a  sentiment  of  pitjr,  occa- 
sioned by  the  calamity  of  another.  The  mercy  of  Goa  is  exer- 
cised about  those  that  merit  punishment ;  the  goodness  of  Grod  is 
exercised  upon  objects  that  have  not  merited  anything  contrary  to 
the  acts  of  nis  bounty.  Creation  is  an  act  of  goooness,  not  of 
mercy ;  providence  in  governing  some  part  of  the  world,  is  an  act 
of  goodness,  not  of  mercy.*^  The  heavens,  saith  Austin,  need  the 
goodness  of  God  to  govern  them,  but  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  re- 
lieve them ;  the  earth  is  full  of  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  com- 
passions of  God ;  but  the  heavens  need  not  the  mercy  of  God  to 
pity  them,  because  they  are  not  miserable ;  though  they  need  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God  to  sustain  them ;  because,  as  creatures, 
they  are  impotent  without  him.  God's  goodness  extends  to  the 
angels,  that  kept  their  standing,  and  to  man  in  innocence,  who  in 
that  state  stood  not  in  need  of  mercy.  Goodness  and  mercy  are  dis- 
tinct, though  mercy  be  a  branch  of  goodness ;  there  may  be  a  mani- 
festation of  goodness,  though  none  of  mercy.  Some  think  Christ 
had  been  incarnate,  had  not  man  fallen :  had  it  been  so,  there  had 
been  a  manifestation  of  goodness  to  our  nature,  but  not  of  mercy, 
because  sin  had  not  made  our  natures  miserable.  The  devils  are 
monuments  of  God's  creating  goodness,  but  not  of  his  pardoning 
compassions.  The  gr^ce  of  God  respects  the  rational  creature; 
mercy  the  miserable  creature ;  goodness  all  his  creatures,  brutes,  and 
the  senseless  plants,  as  well  as  reasonable  man. 

5.  By  goodness,  is  meant  the  bounty  of  Qod.  This  is  the  notion 
of  goodness  in  the  world ;  when  we  say  a  good  man,  we  mean  either 
a  holy  man  in  his  life,  or  a  charitable  and  liberal  man  in  the  man- 
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^ment  of  his  goods.  A  righteous  man,  and  a  good  man,  are  dis- 
tinguished (Bom.  V.  7).  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die ;  jet  for  a  good  man  one  would  even  dare  to  die ;"  for  an  inno- 
cent man,  one  as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  himself  woiild  scarce  ven- 
ture his  life ;  but  for  a  good  man,  a  liberal,  tender-hearted  man,  that 
had  been  a  common  good  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  or  had  done 
another  as  great  a  benefit  as  life  itself  amounts  to,  a  man  out  of  grati- 
tude might  dare  to  die.  "  The  goodness  of  God  is  his  inclination  to 
deal  weU  and  bountifully  with  his  creatures."**  It  is  that  whereby 
he  wills  there  should  be  something  besides  himself  for  his  own  glorv. 
God  is  good  himself,  and  to  himself,  i.  e,  highly  amiable  to  himself ; 
and,  therefore,  some  define  it  a  perfection  of  God,  whereby  he  loves 
bimiaelf  and  his  own  excellency ;  but  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  his 
creatures,  it  is  that  perfection  of  God  whereby  he  delights  in  his 
works,  and  is  beneficial  to  them.  God  is  the  mghest  goodness,  be- 
cause he  doth  not  act  for  his  own  profit,  but  for  his  creatures'  wel- 
&re,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  goodness.  He  sends  out  his 
beams,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  himself,  or  substantial  ad- 
vantage from  his  creatures.  It  is  from  this  perfection  that  he  loves 
whatsoever  is  good,  and  that  is  whatsoever  he  hath  made,  "for  every 
creature  of  God  is  good"  (1  Tim.  iv.  4) ;  every  creature  hath  some 
communications  from  him,  which  cannot  be  without  some  affection 
to  them ;  every  creature  hath  a  footstep  of  Divine  goodness  upon  it ; 
God,  therefore,  loves  that  goodness  in  the  creature,  else  he  would  not 
love  himself.  Gtod  hates  no  creature,  no,  not  the  devils  and  damned, 
as  creatures ;  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  them,  as  they  are  the  works  of 
his  hands ;  he  is  properly  an  enemy,  that  doth  simply  and  absolutely 
wish  evil  to  anotier ;  but  God  doth  not  absolutely  wish  evil  to  the 
damned ;  that  justice  that  he  inflicts  upon  them,  the  deserved  pun- 
ishment of  their  sin,  is  part  of  his  goodness,  as  shall  afterwards  be 
8hown.<^  This  is  the  most  pleasant  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
his  creating  power  amazes  us ;  his  conducting  wisdom  astonisheth 
us;  his  goodness,  as  furnishing  us  with  all  conveniences,  delights  us; 
and  renders  both  his  amazing  power,  and  astonishing  wisdom,  de- 
lightfol  to  us.  As  the  sun,  by  effecting  things,  is  an  emblem  of 
God's  power ;  by  discovering  things  to  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  wis- 
dom ;  out  by  refreshing  and  comforting  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his 
goodness ;  and  without  this  refreshing  virtue  it  communicates  to  us, 
we  should  take  no  pleasure  in  the  creatures  it  produceth,  nor  in  the 
beauties  it  discovers.  As  God  is  great  and  powerful,  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  understanding ;  but  as  good  and  Dountiful,  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  love  and  desire. 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  comprehends  all  his  attributes.  All  the 
acts  of  God  are  nothing  else  but  the  eflBuxes  of  his  goodness,  distin- 
guished by  several  names,  according  to  the  objects  it  is  exercised 
about  Aa  the  sea,  though  it  be  one  mass  of  water,  yet  we  distin- 
guish it  by  several  names,  according  to  the  shores  it  washeth,  and 
beats  upon ;  as  the  British  and  German  Ocean,  though  all  be  one 
sea.  When  Moses  longed  to  see  his  glory,  God  tells  him,  he  would 
give  him  a  prospect  of  his  goodness  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19) :  "  I  will  make 

^  CooceL  8UOL  p.  60.  ^  Cojetan  in  secund.  secunda.  Qu.  84.  Ar.  8. 
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all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee."  His  goodness  is  his  glory  and 
Godhead,  as  much  as  is  delightfully  visible  to  his  creatures,  and 
whereby  he  doth  benefit  man :  "I  will  cause  my  goodness,"  or  "come- 
liness," as  Calvin  renders  it,  "to  pass  before  thee ;"  what  is  this,  but 
the  train  of  all  his  lovely  perfections  springing  from  his  goodness  ? 
the  whole  catalogue  of  mercy,  grace,  long-suffering,  abundance  of 
truth,  summed  up  in  this  one  word  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  All  are  streams 
from  this  fountain  ;  he  could  be  none  of  this,  were  he  not  first  good. 
When  it  confers  happiness  without  merit,  it  is  grace ;  when  it  be- 
stows happiness  agamst  merit,  it  is  mercy;  when  he  bears  with  pro- 
jokinff  rebels,  it  is  long-suffering ;  when  he  performs  his  promise,  it 
is  truth ;  when  it  meets  with  a  person  to  whom  it  is  not  obliged,  it 
is  grace ;  when  he  meets  with  a  person  in  the  world,  to  which  he 
hath  obliged  himself  by  promise,  it  is  truth  ;**  when  it  commiserates 
a  distressed  person,  it  is  pity ;  when  it  supplies  an  indigent  person, 
it  is  bounty ;  when  it  succors  an  innocent  person,  it  is  righteousness; 
and  when  it  pardons  a  penitent  person,  it  is  mercy  ;  all  summed  up 
in  this  one  name  of  goodness ;  and  the  Psalmist  expresseth  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  same  words  (Ps.  cxlv.  7, 8) :  "They  shall  abundantly 
utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy  right- 
eousness. The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy ;  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  his  works."  He  is  first  good,  and  then  compasssionate. 
Righteousness  is  often  in  Scripture  taken,  not  for  justice,  out  charita- 
bleness ;  this  attribute,  saith  one,®  is  so  full  of  God,  that  it  doth  deify 
all  the  rest,  and  verify  the  adorableness  of  him.  His  wisdom  might 
contrive  against  us,  his  power  bear  too  hard  upon  us ;  one  might  be 
too  hard  for  an  ignorant,  and  the  other  too  mighty  for  an  impotent 
creature ;  his  holiness  would  scare  an  impure  and  guilty  creature, 
but  his  goodness  conducts  them  all  for  us,  and  makes  them  all  amia- 
ble to  us ;  whatever  comeliness  they  have  in  the  eye  of  a  creature, 
whatever  comfort  they  afford  to  the  heart  of  a  creature,  we  are  ob- 
liged for  all  to  his  goodness.  This  puts  all  the  rest  upon  a  delight- 
ful exercise ;  this  makes  his  wisdom  desi^  for  us,  and  this  ms^es 
his  power  to  act  for  us ;  this  veils  his  holiness  from  afiiighting  us, 
and  this  spirits  his  mercy  to  relieve  us :  all  his  acts  towards  man, 
are  but  the  workmanship  of  this.^  What  moved  him  at  first  to  cre- 
ate the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  erect  so  noble  a  creature  as  man, 
endowed  with  such  excellent  gifts ;  was  it  not  his  goodness  ?  what 
made  him  separate  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  us,  after  we  had  en- 
deavored to  rase  out  the  first  marks  of  his  favor ;  was  it  not  a  strong 
bubbling  of  goodness  ?  What  moves  him  to  reduce  a  fallen  crea> 
ture  to  the  due  sense  of  his  duty,  and  at  last  bring  him  to  an  eter- 
nal felicity ;  is  it  not,  only  his  goodness  ?  This  is  the  captain  attri- 
bute that  leads  the  rest  to  act.  This  attends  them,  and  spirits  them 
in  all  his  ways  of  acting.  This  is  the  complement  and  perfection  of 
all  his  works ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  which  set  all  the  rest  on  work, 
nothing  of  his  wonders  had  been  seen  in  creation,  nothing  of  his 
compassions  had  been  seen  in  redemption. 

*  Herle  upon  Wisdom,  cap.  6.  pp.  41,  42.  *  Ingelo  BcntiTolio,  and  Uran.  Book 

IV.  pp.  260,  261.  '  Daille,  Meliing.  Part  II.  pp.  704,  705. 
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IL  The  second  thing  is,  some  propositions  to  explain  the  nature 
of  this  goodness. 

1.  He  is  good  by  his  own  essence.  God  is  not  only  good  in  his 
essence,  but  good  by  his  essence ;  the  essence  of  "  every  created 
being  is  good ;"  so  the  unerring  God  pronounced  everything  which 
he  had  made  (Gen.  i.  31).  The  essence  of  the  worst  creatures,  yea, 
of  the  impure  and  savage  devils,  is  ^ood ;  but  they  are  not  good 
far  essentiam,  for  then  the^  could  not  oe  bad,  malicious,  and  oppres- 
sive, God  is  good,  as  he  IS  God ;  and  therefore  good  by  himself  and 
from  himself  not  by  participation  from  another ;  he  made  everything 
ffood,  but  none  made  him  good ;  since  his  goodness  was  not  received 
from  another,  he  is  good  by  his  own  nature.  He  could  not  receive 
it  from  the  things  he  created,  they  are  later  than  he ;  since  they  re- 
ceived all  from  him,  they  could  bestow  nothing  on  him ;  and  no  God 
preceded  him,  in  whose  inheritance  and  treasures  of  goodness,  he 
could  be  a  successor ;  he  is  absolutely  his  own  goodness,  he  needed 
none  to  make  him  good ;  but  all  things  needed  him,  to  be  good 
by  him.  Creatures  are  good  by  being  made  so  by  him,  and  cleav- 
ing to  him ;  he  is  good  without  cleaving  to  any  goodness  without 
him.  Goodness  is  not  a  quality  in  him,  but  a  nature ;  not  a  habit 
added  to  his  essence,  but  his  essence  itself^  he  is  not  first  God,  and 
then  afterwards  good;  but  he  is  good  as  he  is  God;  his  essence, 
being  one  and  the  same,  is  formally  and  equally  God  and  good.tr 
^yiutCtyadoi^^  "  good  of  himsclf,"  was  one  of  the  names  the  rlato- 
nists  gave  him.  He  is  essentially  good  in  his  own  nature,  and  not 
by  any  outward  action  which  follows  his  essence.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent Being,  and  hath  nothing  of  goodness  or  happiness  from  any- 
thing without  him,  or  anything  he  doth  act  about.  If  he  were  not 
good  by  his  essence,  he  could  not  be  eternally  good,  he  could  not  be 
the  first  good ;  he  would  have  something  before  him,  from  whence 
he  derivea  that  goodness  wherewith  he  is  possessed ;  nor  could  he 
be  perfectly  good,  for  he  could  not  be  equally  good  to  that  from 
whom  he  derived  his  goodness ;  no  star,  no  splendid  body,  that  de- 
rives liffht  from  the  sun,  doth  equal  that  sun  by  which  it  is  enlight- 
ened. Hence  his  goodness  must  be  infinite,  and  circumscribed  by 
no  limits ;  the  exercise  of  his  goodness  may  be  limited  by  himself ; 
but  his  goodness,  the  principle,  cannot ;  for  since  his  essence  is  infi- 
nite, and  his  goodness  is  not  distinguished  from  his  essence,  it  is  in- 
finite also ;  if  it  were  limited,  it  were  finite ;  he  cannot  be  bounded 
by  anything  without  him ;  if  so,  then  he  were  not  God,  because  he 
would,  have  something  superior  to  him,  to  put  bars  in  his  way ;  if 
there  were  anything  to  fix  him,  it  must  be  a  good  or  evil  hieing ; 
good  it  cannot  be,  K)r  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to  encourage 
goodness,  not  to  b<5und  it ;  evil  it  cannot  be,  for  then  it  would  ex- 
tinguish goodness,  as  well  as  limit  it ;  it  would  not  be  content  with 
the  circumscribing  it,  without  destroying  it ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
every  contrary,  to  endeavor  the  destruction  of  its  opposite.  He  is 
essentially  good  by  his  own  essence;  therefore,  good  of  himself; 
therefore,  eternally  good ;  and  therefore,  abundant^  good. 

2.  God  is  the  prime  and  chief  goodness.    Being  good  per  se^  and 

f  Ficini  Epiat  lilx  xi.  epist.  30. 
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by  his  own  essence,  he  must  needs  be  the  chief  goodness,  in  whom 
there  can  be  nothing  but  good,  from  whom  there  can  proceed  nothing 
but  good,  to  whom  all  good  whatsoever  must  be  referred,  as  the  finid 
cause  of  all  good.    As  he  is  the  chief  Being,  so  he  is  the  chief  good; 
and  as  we  rise  by  steps  from  the  existence  of  created  things,  to  ac- 
knowledge one  Supreme  Being,  which  is  God,  so  we  mount  by  steps 
from  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  created  things,  to  acknowl- 
edge one  Infinite  Ocean  of  sovereign  goodness,  whence  the  streams 
of  created  goodness  are  derived.     When  we  behold  things  that  par- 
take of  goodness  from  another,  we  must  acquiesce  in  one  that  hath 
goodness  by  participation  from  no  other,  but  originally  fix)m  himself, 
and  therefore  supremely  in  himself  above  all  other  things :  so  that, 
as  nothing  greater  and  more  majestic  can  be  imagined,  so  also 
nothing  better  and  more  excellent  can  be  conceived  than  God. 
Nothing  can  add  to  him,  or  make  him  better  than  he  is ;  nothing 
can  detract  from  him,  to  make  him  worse ;  nothing  can  be  added  to 
him,  nothing  can  be  severed  from  him ;  no  created  good  can  render 
him  more  excellent ;  no  evil,  from  any  creature,  can  render  him 
less  excellent ;  "  our  goodness  extends  not  to  him"  (Ps.  xvL  2) ; 
"  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man,  as  we  are,  and  our  righteousness  may 
profit  the  son  of  man ;  but,  if  we  be  righteous,  what  give  we  to  Him, 
or  what  receives  he  at  our  hands"  (Job  xxxv.  7,  8)  r  as  he  hath  no 
superior  in  place  above  him,  so,  being  chief  of  all,  he  cannot  be  made 
better  by  any  inferior  to  him.    How  can  he  be  made  better  by  any 
that  hatn  from  himself  all  that  he  hath  ?    The  goodness  of  a  creature 
may  be  changed,  but  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  immutable; 
he  IS  always  lite  himself,  so  good  that  he  cannot  be  evil,  as  lie  is  so 
blessed  that  he  cannot  be  miserable.    Nothing  is  good  but  God,  be- 
cause nothing  is  of  itself  but  God ;  as  all  things,  being  from  nothing, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  God,  so  all  things,  being  from  nothing, 
are  scanty  and  evil  in  comparison  of  God.    If  anything  had  been, 
ex  Deo,  God  being  the  matter  of  it,  it  had  been  as  good  as  Grod  is; 
but  since  the  principle,  whence  all  things  were  drawn,  was  nothing, 
though  the  emcient  cause  by  which  they  were  extracted  from  nothing 
was  uod,  they  are  as  nothing  in  goodness,  and  not  estimable  in  com- 
parison of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25) :  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?" 
ccc    Qod  is  all  good ;  every  creature  hath  a  distinct  variety  of  good- 
ness :  God  distinctly  pronounced  every  day's  work  in  the  creation 
"  good."    Food  communicates  the  goodness  of  its  nourishing  virtue 
to  our  bodies;   flowers  the  goodness  of  their  odors  to  our  smell; 
every  creature  a  goodness  of  comeliness  to  our  sight;  plants  the 
goociness  of  healing  qualities  for  our  cure ;  and  all  derive  from  them- 
selves a  goodness  of  knowledge,  objectively  to  our  understanding 
The  sun,  by  one  sort  of  goodness,  warms  us ;  metals  enrich  us ;  liv- 
ing creatures  sustain  us,  and  delight  us  by  another ;  all  those  have 
distinct  kinds  of  goodness,  which  are  eminently  summed  up  in  Qodj 
and  are  all  but  parts  of  his  immense  goodness.    It  is  he  that  en- 
lightens us  by  his  sun,  nourisheth  us  by  bread  (Matt  iv.  4) :  **  It  is 
not  by  bread  alone  that  we  live,  but  by  the  word  of  Gk)d."    It  is  all 
but  ms  own  supreme  goodness,  conveyed  to  us  through  those  varie- 
ties of  conduit-pipes.     "  Gt)d  is  all  good ;"  other  things  are  good  in 
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their  kind ;  as,  a  good  man,  a  good  angel,  a  good  tree,  a  good  plant; 
but  Ood  hath  a  good  of  all  kinds  eminently  m  his  nature.  He  is  no 
leas  all-good,  than  he  is  almightj,  and  all-knowing ;  as  the  sun  con- 
tains in  it  all  the  light,  and  more  light  than  is  m  all  the  clearest 
bodies  in  the  world,  so  doth  God  contain  in  himself  all  the  good, 
and  more  good  than  is  in  the  richest  creatures.  Nothing  is  good, 
but  as  it  resembles  him ;  as  nothing  is  hot,  but  as  it  resembles  fire, 
the  prime  subject  of  heat  God  is  omnipotent,  therefore  no  good 
can  be  wanting  to  him.  If  he  were  destitute  of  any  which  he  could 
not  have,  he  were  not  almighty :  he  is  so  good,  that  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  anything  which  can  be  called  not  good  in  him ;  everything 
besides  him  wants  some  good,  which  others  have.  Nothing  can  be 
so  evil  as  God  is  good.  There  can  be  no  evil  but  there  is  some  mix- 
ture of  ^ood  with  it;  no  nature  so  evil  but  there  is  some  spark  of  good- 
ness in  it :  but  God  is  a  good  which  hath  no  taint  of  evil ;  nothing 
can  be  so  supreme  an  evil  as  God  is  supreme  goodness.  He  is  only 
good,  without  capacity  of  increase ;  he  is  all  good,  and  unmixedly 
good ;  none  gooa  but  God :  a  goodness,  like  the  sun,  that  hath  ail 
fight,  and  no  darkness.  That  is  the  second  thing ;  he  is  the  su- 
preme and  chief  goodness. 

3.  This  goodness  is  communicative.  None  so  communicatively 
good  as  God.  As  the  notion  of  God  includes  goodness,  so  the  no- 
tion of  goodness  includes  diflFusiveness ;  without  goodness  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  Deity,  and  without  diffusiveness  he  would  cease  to  be 
^ood.  The  being  good  is  necessary  to  the  being  God ;  for  goodness 
IS  nothing  else,  in  the  notion  of  it,  but  a  strong  inclination  to  do 
good ;  either  to  find  or  make  an  object,  wherein  to  exercise  itself 
according  to  the  propension  of  its  own  nature ;  and  it  is  an  inclina- 
tion of  communicating  itsellj  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  the  good 
of  the  object  it  pitcheth  upon.  Thus  God  is  good  by  nature ;  and 
his  nature  is  not  without  activity ;  he  acts  conveniently  to  his  own 
nature  (Ps.  cxix.  68):  "Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good."  And 
nothing  accrues  to  him,  by  the  communications  of  himself  to  others, 
since  his  blessedness  was  as  ^eat  before  the  frame  of  any  creature 
as  ever  it  was  since  the  erectmg  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  goodness 
of  Christ  himself  increaseth  not  the  lustre  of  his  happiness  (Ps.  xvL 
2) :  "  My  goodness  extends  not  to  thee."  He  is  not  of  a  niggardly 
and  envious  nature ;  he  is  too  rich  to  have  any  cause  to  envy,  and 
too  good  to  have  anj  will  to  envy ;  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  rich,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  object  about  which  his  goodness  is 
exercised.  The  Divine  goodness,  being  the  supreme  goodness,  is 
goodness  in  the  highest  degree  of  activity ;  not  an  idle,  enclosed, 
pent  up  goodness,  as  a  spring  shut  up,  or  a  fountain  sealed,  bubbling 
up  witnin  itself  but  bubolin^  out  of  itself:  a  fountain  of  gardens  to 
water  every  part  of  his  creation ;  "  He  is  an  ointment  poured  forth" 
(Cant  L  8) :  nothing  spreads  itself  more  than  oil,  and  takes  up  a 
larger  space  wheresoever  it  drops.  It  may  be  no  less  said  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph.  i.  23) ;  "  He 
fills  all  in  all :"  he  fills  rational  creatures  with  understanding,  sensi- 
tive nature  with  vigor  and  motion,  the  whole  world  with  beauty  and 
sweetness.    Every  taste,  every  touch  of  a  creature,  is  a  taste  and 
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touch  of  Divine  goodness.  Divine  goodness  offers  itself  in  one  spark 
in  this  creature,  in  another  spark  in  the  other  creature,  and  alto- 
gether make  up  a  goodness  inconceivable  by  anv  creature.  The 
whole  mass,  and  extracted  spirit  of  it,  is  infinitely  short  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Divine  nature,  imperfect  shadows  of  that  goodness  which 
is  in  himself.  Indeed,  the  more  excellent  anything  is,  the  more 
nobly  it  acts ;  how  remotely  doth  light,  that  excellent  brightness  of 
the  creation,  disperse  itself  1  How  doth  that  glorious  creature,  which 
God  hath  set  in  the  heavens,  spread  its  wings  over  heaven  and  earth, 
roll  itself  about  the  world,  cast  its  beams  upward  and  downward, 
insinuate  into  all  corners,  pierce  the  depths,  and  shoot  up  its  rays 
into  the  heights,  encircle  the  higher  and  lower  creatures  in  its  arms, 
reach  out  its  communications  to  influence  everything  imder  the 
earth,  as  well  as  dart  its  beams  of  light  and  heat  on  things  above,  or 
upon  the  earth  I  **  Nothing  is  hid  from  it"  (Ps.  xix.  6) ;  not  from 
its  power,  nor  from  its  sweetness.  How  communicative  also  is 
water,  a  necessary  and  excellent  creature  I  How  active  is  it  in  a 
river,  to  nourish  the  living  creatures  engendered  in  its  womb  I  re- 
fresheth  every  shore  it  runs  by  ;  promotes  the  propagation  of  fruits 
for  the  nourishment,  and  bestows  a  verdure  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
delight  of  man ;  and  where  it  cannot  reach  the  higher  ground  in  its 
substance,  it  doth  by  its  vapors,  mounted  up  and  concocted  by  the 
sun,  and  gently  distilled  upon  the  earth,  for  the  opening  its  womb 
to  bring  forth  its  fruits.  God  is  more  prone  to  communicate  himself 
than  the  sun  to  spread  its  wings,  or  the  earth  to  mount  up  its  frnits, 
or  the  water  to  multiply  living  creatures.  *»  Goodness  is  his  nature. 
Hence  were  thei*e  internal  communications  of  himself  from  eternity ; 
diffusions  of  himself^  without  himself,  in  time,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  like  a  full  vessel  running  over.  He  created  the  world  that 
he  might  impart  his  goodness  to  something  without  him,  and  diffuse 
larger  measures  of  his  goodness,  after  he  had  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  it  in  his  being ;  and  therefore  he  created  several  sorts  of 
creatures,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  various  and  distinct 
measures  of  his  liberality,  according  to  the  distinct  capacities  of 
their  nature,  but  imparted  most  to  the  rational  creature,  because  that 
is  only  capable  of  an  understanding  to  know  him,  and  will  to  em- 
brace him.  He  is  the  highest  goodness,  and  therefore  a  communica- 
tive goodness,  and  acts  excellently  according  to  his  nature. 

4.  God  is  necessarily  good.  None  is  necessarily  good  but  God ;  he 
is  as  necessarily  good,  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  His  goodness  is  as 
inseparable  from  his  nature  as  his  holiness.  He  is  good  by  nature, 
not  only  by  will ;  as  he  is  holy  by  nature,  not  only  by  will,  he  is 
^ood  in  his  nature,  and  good  in  his  actions ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  bad 
m  his  nature,  so  he  cannot  be  bad  in  his  communications ;  he  can  no 
more  act  contrary  to  this  goodness  in  any  of  his  actions,  than  he  can 
im-God  himself  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  should  create  a  world ; 
he  was  at  his  own  choice  whether  he  would  create  or  no ;  but  when 
he  resolves  to  make  a  world,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shoiild  make  it 
good,  because  he  is  goodness  itself,  and  cannot  act  against  his  own 
nature.    He  could  not  create  anything  without  goodness  in  the  very 
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act ;  the  very  act  of  creation,  or  communicating  being  to  anything 
without  himself,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  goodness,  as  well  a3  an  act  of 
power ;  had  he  not  been  good  in  himself,  nothing  could  have  been 
endued  with  any  goodness  by  him.    In  the  act  of  giving  being,  he 
is  liberal ;  the  being  he  bestows  is  a  displaying  his  own  liberality ; 
he  could  not  confer  what  he  needs  not,  and  which  could  not  be  de- 
served, without  being  bountiful ;  since  what  was  nothing,  could  not 
merit  to  be  brought  into  being,  the  very  act  of  giving  to  nothing  a 
being,  was  an  act  of  choice  goodness.    He  could  not  create  anything 
without  goodness  as  the  motive,  and  the  necessair  motive ;  his  good- 
ness could  not  necessitate  him  to  make  the  world,  but  his  goodness 
could  only  move  him  to  resolve  to  make  a  world ;  he  was  not  bound 
to  erect  and  fashion  it  because  of  his  goodness,  but  he  could  not  frame 
it  without  his  goodness  as  the  moving  cause.    He  could  not  create 
anything,  but  he  must  create  it  good.    It  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  supreme  goodness  of  his  nature,  to  have  created  only  murderous, 
ravenous,  injurious  creatures;  to  have  created  a  bedlam  rather  than 
a  world :  a  mere  heap  of  confusion  would  have  been  as  inconsistent 
with  his  Divine  goodness,  as  with  his  Divine  wisdom.    Again,  when 
his  goodness  haa  moved  him  to  make  a  creature,  his  goodness  would 
necessarily  move  him  to  be  beneficial  to  his  creature ;  not  that  this 
necessity  results  from  any  merit  in  the  creature,  which  he  had 
framed ;  but  from  the  excellency  and  diffusiveness  of  his  own  nature, 
and  his  own  glory ;  the  end  for  which  he  formed  it,  which  would 
have  been  obscure,  yea,  nothing,  without  some  degrees  of  his  bounty. 
What  occasion  of  acknowledgments  and  praise  could  the  creature 
have  for  its  being,  if  God  had  given  him  only  a  miserable  being, 
while  it  was  innocent  in  action  ?     The  goodness  of  God  would  not 
suffer  him  to  make  a  creature,  without  providing  conveniences  for 
it,  so  long  as  he  thought  good  to  maintain  its  being,  and  furnishing 
it  with  that  which  was  necessary  to  answer  that  end  for  which  he 
created  it ;  and  his  own  nature  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  unkind 
to  his  rational  creature,  while  it  was  innocent.    It  had  been  injustice 
to  inflict  evil  upon  the  creature,  that  had  not  offended,  and  had  no 
relation  to  an  offending  creature ;  the  nature  of  God  could  not  have 
brought  forth  such  an  act :  and,  therefore,  some  say,  that  God,  after 
he  had  created  man,  could  not  presently  annihilate  him,  and  take 
away  his  life  and  being.*     As  a  sovereign,  he  might  do  it ;  as  Al- 
mignty,  he  was  able  to  do  it,  as  well  as  create  him ;  but  in  regard  of 
his  goodness,  he  could  not  morally  do  it :  for  had  he  annihilated  man 
as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  him,  he  had  not  made  man  for  himself, 
and  for  his  own  glory ;  to  be  loved,  worshipped,  sought,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  him.     He  would  not  then  have  been  the  end  of 
man ;  he  had  created  him  in  vain,  and  the  world  in  vain,  which  he 
assures  us  he  did  not  (Isa.  xlv.  18,  19).    And,  certainly,  if  the  gifts 
of  God  be  without  repentance,  man  could  not  have  been  annihilated 
aftier  his  creation,  without  repentance  in  God,  without  any  cause, 
had  not  sin  entered  into  the  world.    If  God  did  not  say  to  man,  after 
sin  had  made  its  entrance  into  the  world,  "  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  he 
could  not,  because  of  his  goodness,  have  said  so  to  man  in  his  inno- 
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oence.  As  God  is  necessarily  mind,  so  he  is  necessarily  will ;  as  lie 
is  necessarily  knowing,  so  he  is  necessarily  loving.  He  could  not 
be  blessed,  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  his  own  perfection ;  nor 
good,  if  he  did  not  delight  in  himself,  and  his  own  perfections. 
And  this  goodness  whereby  he  delights  in  himself,  is  the  source  of 
his  delight  in  his  creatures,  wherein  he  sees  the  footsteps  of  himself. 
If  he  loves  himself,  he  cannot  but  love  the  resemblance  of  himself, 
and  the  image  of  his  own  goodness.  He  loves  himself  because  he  is 
the  highest  goodness  and  excellency ;  and  loves  everything  as  it  re- 
sembles himself,  because  it  is  an  efflux  of  his  own  ffoodness ;  and  as 
he  doth  necessarily  love  himself,  and  his  own  excellency,  so  he  doth 
necessarily  love  anything  that  resembles  that  excellency,  which  is 
the  primary  object  of  his  esteem.    But, 

5.  Though  he  be  necessariljr  good,  yet  he  is  also  freely  good.  The 
necessity  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature  hinders  not  the  liberty  of  his 
actions ;  the  matter  of  his  acting  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  the  man- 
ner of  his  acting  in  a  good  and  bountiful  way,  is  necessary,  as  well 
as  free.*^  He  created  the  world  and  man  fr^ly,  because  ne  might 
choose  whether  he  would  create  it,  but  he  created  them  good  neces- 
sarily, because  he  was  first  necessarily  good  in  his  nature,  before  he 
was  freely  a  Creator.  When  he  created  man,  he  freely  gave  him  a 
positive  law,  but  necessarily  a  wise  and  righteous  law ;  because  he 
was  necessarily  wise,  and  nghteous,  before  he  was  freely  a  Lawgiver. 
When  he  makes  a  promise,  ne  freely  lets  the  word  go  out  of  his  lips, 
but  when  he  hath  made  it,  he  is  necessarily  a  faithful  performer ;  be- 
cause he  was  necessarily  true  and  righteous  in  his  nature,  before  he 
was  freely  a  promiser.  God  is  necessarily  good  in  his  nature,  but  (tee 
in  his  communications  of  it ;  to  make  him  necessarily  to  commimi- 
cate  his  goodness  in  the  first  creation  of  the  creature,  would  render 
him  but  impotent,  good  without  liberty  and  without  will ;  if  the 
communications  of  it  be  not  free,  the  eternity  of  the  world  must 
necessarily  be  concluded,  which  some  anciently  asserted  6rora  the 
naturalness  of  God's  goodness,  making  the  world  flow  from  God  as 
light  from  the  sun.  God,  indeed,  is  necessarily  good,  affective  in  re- 
gard of  his  nature,  but  freely  good,  affective,  in  regard  of  the  effluxes 
of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  subject  he  pitcheth  on.  He  is  not  so 
necessarily  communicative  of  his  goodness  as  the  sun  of  his  light,  or 
a  tree  of  its  cooling  shade,  that  chooseth  not  its  objects,  but  enlight- 
ens all  indijfferently,  without  any  variation  or  distinction ;  this  were 
to  make  God  of  no  more  understandiug  than  the  sun,  to  shine  not 
where  it  pleaseth,  but  where  it  must.  He  is  an  understanding  agent, 
and  hath  a  sovereign  right  to  choose  lus  own  subjects ;  it  would  not 
be  a  supreme  goodness,  if  it  were  not  a  voluntary  goodness.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  highest  good,  to  be  aroolutely  free,  to 
dispense  his  goodness  in  what  methods  and  measures  he  pleaseth, 
according  to  the  free  determinations  of  his  own  will,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  mind,  and  regulated  by  the  holiness  of  his  nature. 
He  is  not  to  "  give  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters"  (Job  xxxiiL 
13) ;  "  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he 
have  compassion  on  wnom  he  will  have  compassion''  (Bom.  ix. 
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15) ;  and  lie  will  be  good,  to  whom  lie  will  be  good;  when  he  doth 
act,  he  cannot  but  act  well,  so  it  is  necessary ;  yet  he  may  act  this 
good  or  that  good,  to  this  or  that  degree,  so  it  is  free.  As  it  is  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  necessary ;  as  it  is  the  communication 
of  his  bounty,  it  is  voluntary.  The  eye  cannot  but  see  if  it  be  open, 
yet  it  may  glance  upon  this  or  that  color,  fix  upon  this  or  that  ob- 
iect,  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  will.  Ood  necessarily  loves  himself, 
Because  he  is  good,  yet  not  by  constraint,  but  fireedom ;  because  his 
affection  to  himself  is  from  a  knowledge  of  himself.  He  necessarily 
loves  his  own  image,  because  it  is  his  image ;  yet  fireely,  because  not 
blindly,  but  from  motions  of  xmderstanding  and  will.  What  neces- 
sity could  there  be  upon  him,  to  resolve  to  communicate  his  good- 
ness? It  could  not  be  to  make  himself  better  by  it,  for  he  had  a 
goodness  incapable  of  any  addition ;  he  confers  a  goodness  on  his 
creatures,  but  reaps  not  a  harvest  of  goodness  to  ms  own  essence 
from  his  creatures.  What  obligation  could  there  be  from  the  crea- 
ture, to  confer  a  goodness  on  him  to  this  or  that  degree,  for  this  or 
that  duration  ?  If  he  had  not  created  a  man,  nor  angel,  ne  had  done 
them  no  wrong ;  if  he  had  given  them  only  a  simple  being,  he  had 
manifested  a  part  of  his  goodness,  without  giving  them  a  right  to 
challenge  any  more  of  him ;  if  he  had  taken  away  their  bein^  after 
a  time  when  he  had  answered  his  end,  he  had  done  them  no  mjury : 
for  what  law  obliged  him  to  enrich  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  be- 
ing wherein  he  had  invested  them,  but  his  sole  goodness  ?  What- 
ever sparks  of  goodness  any  creature  hath,  are  the  free  efifusions  of 
Qod's  bounty,  the  o£&pring  of  his  own  inclination  to  do  well,  the 
simple  favor  of  the  donor ;  not  purchased,  not  merited  by  the  crea- 
ture. God  is  as  unconstrained  in  his  liberty,  in  all  his  communica- 
tions, as  infinite  in  his  goodness,  the  fountain  of  them. 

6.  This  goodness  is  communicative  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Moses  desired  to  see  his  glory,  God  assures  him  he  should  see  his 
goodness  (Exod.  xxxiiL  18,  19) ;  intimating  that  his  goodness  is  his 
glory,  and  his  glory  his  delight  also.  He  sends  not  forth  his  bless- 
ings with  an  ill  will ;  he  doth  not  stay  till  they  are  squeezed  from 
him ;  he  prevents  men  with  his  blessings  of  goodness  (Ps.  xxi.  3) ; 
he  is  most  delighted  when  he  is  most  diffusive ;  and  his  pleasure  m 
bestowing,  is  larger  than  his  creature's  in  possessing.  He  is  not  cove- 
tous of  his  own  treasures.  He  lays  up  his  goodness  in  order  to  lay- 
ing it  out  with  a  complacency  wholly  divine.  The  jealousy  princes 
have  of  their  subjects  makes  them  sparinflf  of  their  gifts,  for  fear  of 
giving  them  materials  for  rebellion :  Goers  foresight  of  the  ill  use 
men  would  make  of  his  benefits  damped  him  not  in  bestowing  his 
largesses.  He  is  incapable  of  envy ;  his  own  happiness  can  no  more 
be  diminished,  than  it  can  be  increased.  None  can  over-top  him  in 
goodness,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but  what  is  derived  from 
him ;  his  ^ts  are  without  repentance :  sorrow  hath  no  footing  in 
him,  who  is  infinitely  happy,  as  well  as  infinitely  good.  Goodness 
and  envy  are  inconsistent.  How  unjustly,  then,  did  the  devil  accuse 
God  I  What  God  gives  out  of  goodness,  he  gives  with  joy  and 
ffladness.  He  did  not  only  will  t£it  we  should  be,  but  rejoice  that 
he  had  brought  us  into  being ;  he  rejoiced  in  his  works  (Ps.  civ.  31), 
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and  his  wisdom  stood  by  him,  "  delighting  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth"  (Pro v.  viii.  31).  He  beheld  the  world  aftef  its  creation 
with  a  complacency,  and  still  governs  it  with  the  same  pleasure 
wherewith  he  reviewed  it  Infinite  cheerfulness  attends  infinite 
goodness.  He  would  not  give,  if  he  had  not  a  pleasure  that  others 
should  enjoy  his  goodness ;  since  he  is  better  than  anything,  and 
more  communicative  than  anything ;  he  is  more  joyful  in  giving 
out,  than  the  sun  can  be  to  run  its  race,  in  pouring  forth  light.  He 
is  said  only  to  repent,  and  grieve,  when  men  answer  not  the  obliga- 
tions and  ends  of  his  goodness ;  which  would  be  their  own  felicity, 
as  well  as  his  glory.  Though  he  doth  not  force  greater  degrees  of 
his  goodness  upon  those  that  neglect  it,  yet  he  denies  them  not  to 
those  that  solicit  him  for  it :  it  is  always  greater  pleasure  to  him  to 
impart  upon  the  importunities  of  the  creatures,  than  it  is  to  a  mo- 
ther to  reach  out  her  breast  to  her  crying  and  longing  infant  He  is 
not  wearied  by  the  solicitations  of  men ;  he  is  pleased  with  their 
prayers,  because  he  is  pleased  with  the  imparting  of  his  own  good- 
ness :  he  seems  to  be  in  travail  with  it,  longing  to  be  delivered  of  it 
into  the  lap  of  his  creature.  He  is  as  much  delighted  with  petitions 
for  his  liberality  in  bestowing  his  best  goodness,  as  princes  are  weary 
of  the  craving  of  their  subjects.  None  can  be  so  desirous  to  squeeze 
those  that  are  under  them,  as  God  is  delighted  to  enlarge  his  hand 
towards  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  his  goodness  to  be  glad  of  men's 
solicitations  for  it,  because  they  are  significant  valuations  of  it,  and 
therefore  fit  occasions  for  him  to  bestow  it.  Since  he  doth  not  de- 
light in  the  unhappiness  of  any  of  his  creatures,  he  certainly  de- 
lights in  what  may  conduce  unto  their  felicity.  He  doth  vntii  the 
same  delight  multiply  the  effects  of  his  goodness  where  his  wisdom 
sees  it  convenient,  as  he  beheld  the  first-fruits  of  his  goodness  with 
a  coniplacency  upon  laying  the  top-stone  of  the  creation. 

7.  The  displaying  of  this  goodness  was  the  motive  and  end  of  all 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence.^  God  being  infinitely  wise, 
would  not  act  without  the  highest  reason,  and  for  the  highest  end. 
The  reason  that  induced  him  to  create,  must  be  of  as  great  an  emi- 
nency  as  himself:  the  motive  could  not  be  taken  without  him,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  but  himself  in  being ;  it  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  fix)m  within  himself,  and  from  some  one  of  those  most  ex- 
cellent perfections  whereby  we  conceive  him.  But,  upon  the  exact 
consideration  of  all  of  them,  none  can  seem  to  challenge  that  honor 
of  being  the  motive  of  them,  to  resolve  the  setting  forth  any  work, 
but  his  own  goodness ;  this  being  the  first  thing  manifest  in  his  crea- 
tion, seems  to  be  the  first  thing  moving  him  to  a  resolution  to  create. 
Wisdom  may  be  considered  as  directing,  power  considered  as  act- 
ing, but  it  is  natural  to  reflect  upon  goodness  as  moving  the  one  to 
direct,  and  the  other  to  act  Power  was  the  principle  of  his  action, 
wisdom  the  rule  of  his  action,  goodness  the  motive  of  his  action ; 
principle  and  rule  are  awakenea  by  the  motive,  and  subservient  to 
the  end.  That  which  is  the  most  amiable  perfection  in  the  Divine 
nature,  and  that  which  he  first  took  notice  of,  as  the  footsteps  of 
them,  in  the  distinct  view  of  every  day's  work,  and  the  general  view 
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of  the  whole  frame,  seems  to  claim  the  best  right  to  be  entitled  the 
motive  and  end  of  his  creation  of  things.  God  could  have  no  end 
but  himself  because  there  was  nothing  besides  himself.  Again,  the 
end  of  every  a^nt  is  that  which  he  esteems  good,  and  the  best  eood 
for  that  kind  of  action :  since  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed  good  but 
Ood,  nothing  can  be  the  ultimate  end  of  God  but  himself^  and  his 
own  goodness.  What  a  man  wills  chiefly  is  his  end ;  but  Gk)d  cannot 
will  any  other  thing  but  himself  as  his  end,  because  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  himself  in  goodness.     He  cannot  will  anything  that  su- 

Sremely  serves  himself  and  his  own  goodness  as  his  end ;  for,  if  he 
id,  that  which  he  wills  must  be  superior  to  himself  in  goodness,  and 
then  he  is  not  God ;  or  inferior  to  him  in  goodness,  and  then  he 
would  not  be  righteous,  in  willing  that  which  is  a  lower  good  before 
a  higher.  God  cannot  will  anything  as  his  end  of  acting,  but  him 
self,  without  undeifying  himself.  God's  will  being  infinitely  good, 
cannot  move  for  anything  but  what  is  infinitely  good ;  and,  tnere- 
fore,  whatsoever  God  made,  he  made  for  himself  (rrov.  xvi.  4),  that 
whatsoever  he  made  might  bear  a  badge  of  this  perfection  upon  it, 
and  be  a  discovery  of  his  wonderful  goodness:  for  the  making 
things  for  himself  doth  not  signify  any  indigence  in  God,  that  he 
made  anything  to  increase  his  excellency  (for  that  is  capable  of  no 
addition^  but  to  manifest  his  excellency.  God  possessing  eveiything 
eminently  in  himself,  did  not  create  the  world  for  any  need  he  had 
of  it ;  finite  things  were  unable  to  make  any  accession  to  that  which 
is  infinite.  Man,  indeed,  builds  a  house  to  be  a  shelter  to  him  against 
wind  and  weather,  and  makes  clothes  to  secure  him  from  cold, 
and  plants  gardens  for  his  recreation  and  health.  God  is  above  all 
those  little  helps;  he  did  not  make  the  world  for  himself  in  such  a 
kind,  but  for  himself,  t.  e,  the  manifestation  of  himself  and  the  riches 
of  his  nature ;  not  to  make  himself  blessed,  but  to  discover  his  own 
blessedness  to  his  creatures,  and  to  communicate  something  of  it  to 
them.  He  did  not  garnish  the  world  with  so  much  bounty,  that  he 
might  live  more  happily  than  he  did  before,  but  that  his  rational 
creatures  might  have  fit  conveniences.  As  the  end  for  which  Gt)d 
demands  the  performance  of  our  duty  is  not  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  for  our  good  (Deut.  x.  13),  so  the  end  why  he  conferred  upon  us 
the  excellency  of  such  a  being  was  for  our  good,  and  the  discovery 
of  his  goodness  to  us ;  for  had  not  God  created  the  world,  he  had 
been  wholly  unknown  to  any  but  himself;  he  produced  creatures, 
that  he  might  be  known :  as  the  sun  shines  not  only  to  dis- 
cover other  things,  but  to  be  seen  itself  in  its  beauty  and  bright- 
ness. God  would  create  things,  because  he  would  be  known  in  his 
glory  and  liberality ;  hence  is  it  that  he  created  intellectual  crea- 
tures, because  without  them  the  rest  of  the  creation  could  not  be 
taken  notice  of:  it  had  been  in  some  sort  in  vain ;  for  no  nature 
lower  than  an  understanding  nature,  was  able  to  know  the  marks  of 
God  in  the  creation,  and  acknowledge  him  as  God.  In  this  regard, 
God  is  good  above  all  creatures,  because  he  intends  only  to  commu- 
nicate his  goodness  in  creation,  not  to  acquire  any  gooaness,  or  ex- 
cellency from  them,  as  men  do  in  their  framing  of  things.  God  is 
all,  and  is  destitute  of  nothing,  and,  therefore,  nothing  accrues  to 
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him  by  the  creation,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness. 
This  goodness,  therefore,  must  be  the  motive  and  end  of  all  his 
works. 
ILL  The  third  thing,  that  God  is  good. 

1.  The  more  excellent  anything  is  in  nature,  the  more  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  it  hath.  For  we  see  more  of  love  and  kinoness 
in  creatures  that  are  endued  with  sense,  to  their  descendants,  than  in 
plants,  that  have  only  a  principle  of  growth.  Plants  preserve  their 
seeds  whole  that  are  enclosed  m  them ;  animals  look  to  their  yoxmg 
only  after  they  are  dropped  fix)m  them ;  yet,  after  some  time,  take 
no  more  notice  of  them  than  of  a  stranger  that  never  had  any  birth 
from  them.  But  man,  that  hath  a  higher  principle  of  reason, 
cherisheth  his  offspring,  and  gives  them  marks  of  his  goodness  while 
he  lives,  and  leaves  not  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  death  without 
some  testimonies  of  it :  much  more  must  Gtod,  who  is  a  higher  prin- 
ciple than  sense  or  reason,  be  "  good"  and  boxmtiful  to  all  his  oflf- 
spring.  The  more  perfect  anything  is,  the  more  it  doth  communi- 
cate itself  The  sun  is  more  excellent  than  the  stars,  and,  therefore, 
doth  more  sensibly,  more  extensively,  disperse  its  liberal  beams  than 
the  stars  do.  And  the  better  any  man  is,  the  more  charitable  he  is ; 
God  being  the  most  excellent  nature,  having  nothing  more  excellent 
than  himself  because  nothing  more  ancient  than  himself,  who  is  the 
Ancient  of  Days :  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  better  and  more  boxm- 
tiful than  himself. 

2.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  created  goodness ;  he  must  therefore  him- 
self be  the  Supreme  Good.  What  good  is  in  the  heavens,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  some  iJeing  above  the  earth;  and  those  varieties  of  goodness 
in  the  earth,  and  several  creatures,  are  somewhere  in  their  fulness 
and  union :  that,  therefore,  which  possesses  all  those  scattered  good- 
nesses in  their  fulness,  must  be  all  good,  all  that  good  which  is  dis- 
played in  creatures ;  therefore  sovereignly  best.  Whatsoever  natural 
or  moral  goodness  there  is  in  the  world,  in  angels,  or  men,  or  inferior 
creatures,  is  a  line  drawn  fix)m  that  centre,  the  bubblincs  of  that 
fountain.  God  cannot  but  be  better  than  all,  since  the  goodness  that 
is  in  creatures  is  the  fruit  of  his  own.  If  he  were  not  good,  he  could 
produce  no  good :  he  could  not  bestow  what  he  had  not  K  the 
creature  be  "  good,"  as  the  apostle  says  "  every  creature  is"  (1  Tim. 
iv.  4),  he  must  needs  be  better  than  all,  because  they  have  nothing 
but  what  is  derived  to  them  from  him ;  and  much  more  goodness 
than  all,  because  finite  beings  are  not  capable  of  receiving  into  them, 
and  containing  in  themselves,  all  that  goodness  which  is  in  an  Infi- 
nite Beinff ;  when  we  search  for  good  in  creatures,  they  come  short 
of  that  satisfaction  which  is  in  Gcnd  (Ps.  iv.  6).  As  the  certainty  of  a 
first  principle  of  all  things,  is  necessarily  concluded  from  the  being 
of  creatures,  and  the  upholding  and  sustaining  power  and  virtue  of 
God  is  concluded  from  the  mutability  of  those  things  in  the  world  ; 
whence  we  infer,  that  there  must  be  some  stable  foundation  of  those 
tottering  things,  some  firm  hinge  upon  which  those  changeable  things 
do  move,  without  which  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  kinds  of 
thin^  no  order,  no  agreement,  or  union  among  them :  so  from  the 
goo£iess  of  eveiything,  and  their  useMness  to  us,  we  must  conclude 
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him  good,  who  made  all  those  things.  And  since  we  find  distinct 
goodnesses  in  the  creature,  we  must  conclude  that  one  principle 
whence  they  did  flow,  excels  in  the  glory  of  goodness :  all  those  lit- 
tle glimmerings  of  goodness  which  are  scattered  in  the  creatures,  as 
the  image  in  the  glass,  represent  the  &ce,  posture,  motion  of  him 
whose  image  it  is,  but  not  m  the  fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  as  in  the 
original ;  it  is  but  a  shadow  at  the  best,  and  speaks  something  more 
excellent  in  the  copy.  As  God  hath  an  infiniteness  of  being  above 
them,  so  he  hath  a  supremacy  of  goodness  beyond  them :  what  they 
have,  is  but  a  participation  from  him ;  what  he  hath,  must  be  inn- 
nitely  supereminent  aoove  them.  If  anything  be  good  by  itself,  it 
must  be  infinitely  good,  it  would  set  itseli  no  bounds ;  we  must  make 
as  many  gods,  as  particulars  of  goodness  in  the  world :  but  being 
good  by  the  bounty  of  another,  that  from  whence  they  flow  must  be 
the  chief  goodness.  It  is  God's  excellency  and  goodness,  which,  like 
a  beam,  pierceth  all  things:  he  decks  spirits  with  reason,  endues 
matter  with  form,  fumisheth  everything  with  useful  qualities."  As 
one  beam  of  the  sun  illustrates  fire,  water,  earth ;  so  one  beam  of 
Gk)d  enlightens  and  endows  minds,  souls,  and  universal  nature: 
pothing  in  the  world  had  its  goodness  from  itself  any  more  than 
it  had  its  being  fix>m  itself.  The  cause  must  be  richer  than  the 
eflFect. 

But  that  which  I  intend  is  the  defence  of  this  goodness. 

First,  The  goodness  of  God  is  not  impaired  by  sufiering  sin  to 
enter  into  the  world,  and  man  to  fall  thereby.  It  is  rather  a  testi- 
mony of  (jod's  goodness,  that  he  gave  man  an  ability  to  be  happy, 
than  any  charge  against  his  goodness,  that  he  settled  man  in  a  capa- 
city to  be  eviL  God  was  first  a  benefactor  to  man,  before  man  could 
be  a  rebel  against'  (Jod.  May  it  not  be  inquired,  whether  it  had  not 
been  against  the  wisdon^  of  U^od,  to  have  made  a  rational  creature 
with  lioerty,  and  not  suffer  him  to  act  according  to  the  nature  he 
was  endowed  with,  and  to  follow  his  own  choice  for  some  time? 
Had  it  been  wisdom  to  frame  a  free  creature,  and  totally  to  restrain 
tiiiat  creature  from  following  its  liberty  ?  Had  it  been  goodness,  as 
it  were,  to  force  the  creature  to  be  happy  against  its  will?  God's 
goodness  furnished  Adam  with  a  power  to  stand ;  was  it  contrary  to 
his  goodness,  to  leave  Adam  to  a  firee  use  of  that  power?  To  make 
a  creature,  and  not  let  that  creature  act  according  to  the  freedom  of 
his  nature,  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  a  blot  upon  his 
wisdom,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  creature,  not  to  make  use  of  that 
freedom  of  his  nature,  which  the  Divine  goodness  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  To  what  purpose  did  God  make  a  law,  to  govern  his 
rational  creature,  and  yet  resolve  that  creature  should  not  have  his 
choice,  whether  he  would  obey  it  or  no  ?  Had  he  been  really  con- 
strained to  observe  it,  his  observation  of  it  could  no  more  have  been 
called  obedience,  than  the  acts  of  brutes  that  have  a  kind  of  natural 
constraint  upon  them  by  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  can  be  called 
obedience :  in  vain  had  God  endowed  a  creature  with  so  great  and 
noble  a  principle  as  liberty.   Had  it  been  goodness  in  God,  after  he  had 

"  Ficinus  in  Con.  Amor.  Orat.  2.  cap.  p.  1326. 
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made  a  reasonable  creature,  to  ^vem  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  brutes  by  a  necessary  instmct?  It  was  the  goodness  of  God  to 
the  nature  of  men  and  angels,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition,  to 
be  able  to  give  him  a  voluntary  obedience,  a  nobler  offering  than 
the  whole  creation  could  present  him  with ;  and  shall  this  goodness 
be  imdervalued,  and  accounted  mean,  because  man  made  an  ill  use 
of  it,  and  turned  it  into  wantonness?  As  the  unbelief  of  man  doth 
not  diminish  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  (Bom.  iii.  3),  so  neither 
doth  the  fall  of  man  lessen  the  creating  goodness  of  God.  Besides, 
why  should  the  permission  of  sin  be  thought  more  a  blemish  to  his 
goodness,  than  the  providing  a  way  of  redemption  for  the  destroying 
tne  works  of  sin  and  the  devil,  be  judged  the  glory  of  it,  whereby 
he  discovered  a  goodness  of  grace  that  surpassea  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture ?  If  this  were  a  thing  that  might  seem  to  obscure  or  deface 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  the  permission  of  the  fall  of  angels  and 
Adam,  it  was  in  order  to  bring  forth  a  greater  goodness  in  a  more 
illustrious  pomp,  to  the  view  of  the  world  (Rom.  xi.  32):  "God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  alL" 
But  if -nothing  could  be  alleged  for  the  defence  of  his  gooaness  in 
this,  it  were  most  comely  for  an  ignorant  creature  not  to  impeach 
his  goodness,  but  adore  him  in  his  proceedings,  in  the  same  language 
the  apostle  doth  (ver.  33):  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  wsljs  past  finding  out  1" 

Secondly,  Nor  is  his  goodness  prejudiced,  by  not  making  all  things 
the  equal  subjects  of  it 

1.  It  is  true  all  things  are  not  subjects  of  an  equal  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  not  so  illustriously  manifestea  in  one  thing  as  an- 
other. In  the  creation  he  hath  dropped  goodness  upon  some,  in  giv- 
ing them  beings  and  sense,  and  poured  it  upon  others  in  endowing 
them  with  understanding  and  reason.  The  sun  is  full  of  light,  but 
it  hath  a  want  of  sense ;  brutes  excel  in  the  vigor  of  sense,  but  they 
are  destitute  of  the  light  of  reason ;  man  hath  a  mind  and  reason 
conferred  on  him,  but  he  hath  neither  the  acuteness  of  mind,  nor  the 
quickness  of  motion  equal  with  an  angel.  In  providence  also  he  doth 
give  abundance,  and  opens  his  hand  to  some ;  to  others  he  is  more  spar- 
ing: he  gives  greater  gifts  of  knowledge  to  some,  while  he  lets  oth- 
ers remain  in  ignorance ;  he  strikes  down  some,  and  raiseth  others ; 
he  afflicts  some  with  a  continual  pain,  while  he  blesseth  others  with 
an  uninterrupted  health ;  he  hath  chosen  one  nation  wherein  to  set 
up  his  gospel  sun,  and  leaves  another  benighted  in  their  own  igno- 
rance. "  Known  was  God  in  Judea ;  they  were  a  peculiar  people 
alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  (Deut  xiv.  2).  He  was  not 
equally  good  to  the  angels :  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  support  some 
in  their  happy  habitation,  while  he  suffered  others  to  sink  in  irrep- 
arable ruin ;  and  he  is  not  so  diffusive  here  of  his  goodness  to  his 
own  as  he  will  be  in  heaven.  Here  their  sun  is  sometimes  clouded, 
but  there  all  clouds  and  shades  will  be  blown  away,  and  melted  into 
nothing :  instead  of  drops  here,  there  will  be  above  rivers  of  life.  Is 
any  creature  destitute  of  the  open  marks  of  his  goodness,  though  all 
are  not  enriched  with  those  signal  characters  which  he  vouchsafes  to 
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others  ?  He  that  is  unerring,  prononnced  everything  good  distinctly 
in  its  production,  and  the  whole  good  in  its  universal  perfection 
(Gen.  L  4,  10,  12,  18,  21,  25,  31).  Though  he  made  not  all  things 
equally  good,  yet  he  made  nothing  evil ;  and  though  one  creature  in 
regard  of  its  nature  may  be  better  than  another,  vet  an  inferior  crea- 
ture, in  regard  of  its  usefulness  in  the  order  of  tne  creation,  may  be 
better  than  a  superior.  The  earth  hath  a  goodness  in  bringing  forth 
firuits,  and  the  waters  in  the  sea  a  goodness  in  multiplying  food.  That 
any  of  us  have  a  being  is  goodness ;  that  we  have  not  so  healthful  a 
being  as  others  is  unequitl,  but  not  unjust  goodness.  He  is  good  to 
all,  though  not  in  the  same  degree :  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
mercy"  (Ps.  cxix.  64).  A  good  man  is  good  to  his  cattle,  to  his  ser- 
vants ;  he  makes  a  provision  for  all,  but  he  bestows  not  those  floods 
of  bounty  upon  them  that  he  doth  upon  his  children.  As  there  are 
various  gifls,  but  one  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  4),  so  there  are  various  distri- 
butions, but  from  one  goodness;  the  drops,  as  well  as  the  fuller 
streams,  are  of  the  same  fountain,  and  relish  of  the  nature  of  it ;  and 
though  he  do  not  make  all  men  partake  of  the  riches  of  his  grace 
after  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  is  his  goodness  disgraced  hereby? 
or  doth  he  merit  the  title  of  cruelty  ?  Will  any  diminish  the  good- 
ness of  a  father  for  his  not  setting  up  his  son  after  he  hath  foolishly 
and  wilfully  proved  bankrupt ;  or  not  rather  admire  his  Hberality  in 
giving  him  so  large  a  stock  to  trade  with  when  he  first  set  him  up 
m  the  world  ? 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  to  creatures,  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
distinct  usefulness  to  the  common  end.  It  were  better  for  a  toad  or 
serpent  to  be  a  man,  i,  e,  better  for  the  creature  itself,  as  it  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  degree  of  being,  but  not  better  for  the  universe : 
he  could  have  made  every  pebble  a  living  creature,  and  every  liv- 
ing creature  a  rational  one ;  but  that  he  made  everything  as  we 
see,  it  was  a  goodness  to  the  creature  itself;  but  that  he  did  not 
make  it  of  a  higher  elevation  in  nature,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness 
to  the  rational  creature.  If  all  were  rational  creatures,  there  would 
have  been  wanting  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  for  their  con- 
veniency ;  there  would  have  wanted  the  manifestation  of  the  variety 
and  "  ftuness  of  his  goodness."  Had  all  things  in  the  world  been 
rational  creatures,  much  of  that  goodness  which  he  hath  communi- 
cated to  rational  creatures  would  not  have  appeared :  how  could 
man  have  showed  his  skill  in  taming  and  mana^ng  creatures  more 
mighty  than  himself?  What  materials  would  there  have  been  to 
manifest  the  goodness  of  God,  bestowed  upon  the  reasonable  crea- 
tures for  framing  excellent  works  and  inventions?  Much  of  the 
goodness  of  God  had  lain  wrapt  up  from  sense  and  understanding. 
AH  other  things  partake  not  of  so  great  a  goodness  as  man ;  yet 
they  are  so  subservient  to  that  goodness  poured  forth  on  man,  that 
little   of  it  could  have  been  seen  without  them.     Consider  man, 

E  member  in  his  body  hath  a  goodness  in  itself;  but  a  greater 
ess  as  referred  to  the  whole,  without  which  the  goodness  of 
3re  noble  part  would  not  be  manifested.  The  head  is  the 
most  excellent  member,  and  hath  greater  impressions  of  Divine 
goodness  upon  it,  in  regard  that  it  is  the  organ  of  understanding : 
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were  every  member  of  the  body  a  head,  what  a  defonned  monster 
would  man  be  I  If  he  were  all  head,  where  would  be  feet  for 
motion,  and  arms  for  action  ?  Man  would  be  fit  only  for  thought, 
and  not  for  exercise.  The  goodness  of  God  in  giving  man  so  noble 
a  part  as  the  head,  could  not  be  known  without  a  tongue,  whereby 
to  express  the  conception  of  his  mind ;  and  without  feet  and  hands 
whereby  to  act  mucn  of  what  he  conceives,  and  determines,  and 
execute  the  resolves  of  his  will ;  all  those  have  a  goodness  in  them- 
selves, an  honor,  a  comeliness  from  the  goodness  of  God  (1  Cor. 
xiL  22,  23i  but  not  so  great  a  goodness  as  the  nobler  part :  yet,  if 

Jrou  consiaer  them  in  their  functions,  and  refer  them  to  that  excel- 
ent  member  which  they  serve,  their  inferior  goodness  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  goodness  of  the  other ;  without  which,  the  good- 
ness of  the  head  and  xmderstanding  would  lie  in  obscurity,  be  in- 
significant to  the  whole  world,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  per- 
son himself  that  wants  such  members. 

3.  "  The  goodness  of  God  is  more  seen  in  this  inequality."  If 
God  were  equally  good  to  all,  it  would  destroy  commerce,  umty,  the 
links  of  human  society,  damp  charity,  and  render  that  useless  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  delightfulest  duties  to  be  exercised  here ; 
it  would  cool  prayer,  which  is  excited  by  wants,  and  is  a  necessary 
demonstration  of  the  creature's  depenaence  on  God.  But  in  this 
inequality  every  man  hath  enough  in  his  enjoyments  for  praise, 
and  in  his  wants,  matter  for  his  prayer.  Besides  the  inequality  of 
the  creature  is  the  ornament  of  the  world ;  what  pleasure  could  a 
garden  afford  if  there  were  but  one  sort  of  flowers,  or  one  sort  of 
plants?  far  less  than  when  there  is  variety  to  please  the  sight,  and 
every  other  sense.  Again,  the  freedom  of  Divme  goodness,  which 
is  the  glory  of  it,  is  evident  hereby ;  had  he  been  alike  good  to 
all,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  necessary,  not  a  free  act ;  out  by 
the  inequality,  it  is  manifest  that  he  doth  not  do  it  by  a  natural  ne- 
cessity as  the  sun  shines,  but  by  a  voluntary  liberty,  as  being  the 
entire  Lord,  and  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods ;  and  that  is  the 
gift  of  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  as  well  as  the  efflux  of  his  nature, 
tiiat  he  hath  not  a  goodness  without  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom  as  rich 
as  his  bounty. 

4.  The  goodness  of  God  could  not  be  equally  communicated  to 
all,  after  their  settlement  in  their  several  beings, — ^because  they  have 
not  a  capacity  in  their  natures  for  it :  he  doth  bestow  the  marks  of 
his  goodness  according  to  that  natural  capacity  of  fitness  he  per- 
ceives in  his  creatures ;  as  the  water  of  the  sea  nils  every  creek  and 
gulf  with  different  measures,  according  to  the  compass  each  have  to 
contain  it ;  and  as  the  sun  doth  disperse  light  to  the  stars  above, 
and  the  places  below,  to  some  more,  to  some  less,  according  to  the 
measures  of  their  reception.  God  doth  not  do  good  to  all  creatures 
according  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
own  wealth,  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject;  not  so 
much  good  as  he  can  do,  but  so  much  good  as  the  creature  can  re- 
ceive. The  creature  would  sink,  if  God  would  pour  out  all  his 
goodness  upon  it ;  as  Moses  would  have  perished,  if  God  should 
nave  shown  him  all  his  glory  (Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  20).     He  doth 
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manifest  more  good  to  his  reasonable  CFeatures,  because  they  are 
more  capable  of  acknowledging,  and  setting  forth  his  goodness. 

6.  GgkI  ought  to  be  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  good- 
ness. Is  not  God  the  Lord  of  his  own  gifts;  and  will  you  not  allow 
him  the  privileffe  of  having  some  more  peculiar  objects  of  his  love 
and  pleasure,  which  you  allow  without  blame  to  man,  and  use  your* 
self  without  any  sense  of  a  crime  ?  Is  a  prince  esteemed  good, 
though  he  be  not  equally  bountiful  to  all  his  servants,  nor  equally 
gracious  in  pardoning  all  his  rebels;  and  shall  the  goodness  of  the 
great  Sovereign  of  the  world  be  impeached,  notwithstanding  those 
mighty  distributions  of  it,  because  he  will  act  according  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  pleasure,  and  not  according  to  men's  fancies  and  hu- 
mors? Must  purblind  reason  be  the  judge  and  director  how  God 
ahall  dispose  of  Bis  own,  rather  than  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and 
sovereign  will  ?  Is  God  less  good,  because  there  are  numberless  no- 
things, which  he  is  able  to  bring  into  being  ?  He  could  create  a 
world  of  more  creatures  than  he  hath  done :  doth  he,  therefore, 
wish  evil  to  them,  by  letting  them  remain  in  that  nothing  from 
whence  he  could  draw  them?  No;  but  he  denies  that  good  to 
them,  which  he  is  able,  if  he  pleased,  to  confer  upon  them.  If  God 
doth  not  give  that  good  to  a  creature  which  it  wants  by  its  own 
demerit,  can  he  be  said  to  wish  evil  to  it ;  or,  only  to  aeny  that 
ffoodne^  which  the  creature  hath  forfeited,  and  which  is  at  God's 
nbertj  to  retain  or  disperse  ?°  Though  God  cannot  but  love  his 
own  image  where  he  finds  it,  yet  when  this  image  is  lost,  and  the 
devil's  image  voluntary  received,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
manifest  his  goodness  to  such  a  one  or  no.  Will  you  not  account 
that  man  liberal,  that  distributes  his  alms  to  a  great  company, 
tiiough  he  rejects  some  ?  Much  more  will  you  account  him  good, 
if  he  rejects  none  that  implore  him,  but  aispenseth  his  doles  to 
every  one  upon  their  petition :  and  is  he  not  good,  because  he 
will  not  bestow  a  farthmg  upon  those  that  address  not  themselves 
to  him  ?  God  is  so  good,  that  he  denies  not  the  best  good  to 
those  that  seek  him :  he  hath  promised  life  and  happiness  to  them 
that  do  so.  Is  he  less  good,  oecause  he  will  not  distribute  his 
goodness  to  those  that  despise  him  ?  Though  he  be  good,  yet  his 
wisdom  is  the  rule  of  dispensing  his  goodness. 

6.  The  severe  punishment  of  oflFenders,  and  the  afflictions  he  in- 
flicts upon  his  servants,  are  no  violations  of  his  goodness.  The 
notion  of  God's  vindictive  justice  is  as  naturally  inbred,  and  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  man,  as  that  of  his  goodness,  and  those  two 
sentiments  never  shocked  one  another.  The  heathen  never  thought 
him  bad,  because  he  was  just;  nor  unrighteous,  because  he  was 
good.  God  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  possibly  intend  or  act 
anything  but  what  is  good:  "Thou  art  good,  and  thou  doest 
good  ;"  %.  e.  whatsoever  thou  dost  is  good,  whatsoever  it  be,  pleasant 
or  painful  to  the  creature  (Ps.  cxix.  68) :  punishments  themselves 
are  not  a  moral  evil  in  the  person  that  inflicts,  though  they  are  a 
natural  evil  in  the  person  that  suffers  them.o  In  ordering  pun- 
iahment  to  the  wicked,  good  is  added  to  evil ;    in   ordering   im- 

■  Cunero,  p.  80.  *  fioetiufl. 
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punity  to  the  wicked,  evil  is  added  to  evil.  To  punisli  wicked- 
ness is  right,  therefore  good :  to  leave  men  uncontrolled  in  their 
wickedness,  is  unrighteous,  and  therefore  bad.  But,  again,  shall 
his  justice  in  some  few  judgments  in  the  worid,  impeach  his  good- 
ness, more  than  his  wonderful  patience  to  sinners  is  able  to  silence 
the  calumnies  against  him?  is  not  his  hand  fuller  of  gracious 
doles,  than  of  dreadful  thunderbolts?  Doth  he  not  oftener  seem 
forgetful  of  his  justice,  when  he  pours  out  upon  the  guilty  the 
streams  of  his  mercy,  than  to  be  forgetful  of  his  goodness,  when  he 
sprinkles  in  the  worid  some  drops  oi  his  wrath  ? 

First,  God's  judgments  in  the  world,  do  not  infringe  his  goodness; 
for, 

1.  The  justice  of  God  is  a  part  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature. 
God  himself  thought  so,  when  he  told  Moses  he  would  make  all  his 
goodness  pass  before  him  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19^ :  he  leaves  not  out  in 
that  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  it,  his  resolution,  by  no  means  to 
clear  the  guilty,  but  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  &thers  upon  the 
children  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  It  is  a  property  of  goodness  to  hate  evil, 
and,  therefore,  a  property  of  goodness  to  punish  it :  it  is  no  less 
righteousness  to  give  according  to  the  deserts  of  a  j)erson  in  a  way 
of  punishment,  than  to  reward  a  person  that  obeys  his  precepts  in  a 
way  of  recompense.  Whatsoever  is  righteous  is  good ;  sin  is  evil ; 
and,  therefore,  whatsoever  doth  witness  against  it,  is  good ;  his  good- 
ness, therefore,  shines  in  his  justice,  for  without  being  just  he  could 
not  be  good.  Sin  is  a  moral  disorder  in  the  world :  every  sin  is  in- 
justice :  injustice  breaks  God's  order  in  the  world ;  there  is  a  neces- 
sity tlierefore  of  justice  to  put  the  world  in  order.  Punishment 
orders  the  person  committing  the  injury,  who,  when  he  will  not  be 
in  the  order  of  obedience,  must  be  in  the  order  of  suffering  for  God's 
honor.  The  goodness  of  all  things  which  God  pronounced  so,  con- 
sisted in  their  order  and  beneficial  helpfulness  to  one  another :  when 
this  order  is  inverted,  the  goodness  of  the  creature  ceaseth :  if  it  be 
a  bad  thing  to  spoil  this  order,  is  it  not  a  part  of  Divine  goodness  to 
reduce  them  into  order,  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  some  measure 
to  their  goodness?  Do  we  ever  account  a  governor  less  in  goodness, 
because  he  is  exact  in  justice,  and  punisheth  that  which  makes  a 
disorder  in  his  government  ?  and  is  it  a  diminution  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  to  punish  that  which  makes  a  disorder  in  the  world  ?  As 
wisdom  without  goodness  would  be  a  serpentine  craft,  and  issue  in 
destruction ;  so  goodness  without  justice  would  be  impotent  indul- 
gence, and  cast  things  into  confusion.  When  Abel's  blood  cried 
out  for  engeance  against  Cain,  it  spake  a  good  thing;  Christ's 
blood  speaking  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  implies  that 
Abel's  blood  spake  a  good  thing ;  the  comparative  implies  a  positive 
(Heb.  xii.  24).  If  it  were  the  goodness  of  that  innocent  blood  to  de- 
mand justice,  it  could  not  be  a  badness  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  world 
to  execute  it.  How  can  God  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  and  right- 
eous judge,  if  he  did  not  preserve  human  society?  and  how  would 
it  be  preserved,  without  manifesting  himself  by  public  judgments 
against  public  wrongs  ?  Is  there  not  as  great  a  necessity  that  good- 
ness should  have  instruments  of  judgment,  as  that  there  shomd  be 
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prisons,  bridewells,  and  gibbets,  in  a  good  commonwealth  ?  Did  not 
the  thunderbolts  of  God  sometimes  roar  in  the  ears  of  men,  they 
would  sin  with  a  higher  hand  than  they  do,  fly  more  in  the  face  of 
Ood,  make  the  world  as  much  a  moral,  as  it  was  at  first  a  natural 
chaos:  the  ingenuity  of  men  would  be  damped,  if  there  were  not 
something  to  work  upon  their  fears,  to  keep  them  in  their  due  order. 
Impunity  of  the  innocent  person  is  worse  than  any  punishment.  It 
is  a  misery  to  want  medicmes  for  the  cure  of  a  sharp  disease ;  and  a 
mark  of  goodness  in  a  prince  to  consult  for  the  security  of  the  politi- 
cal body,  by  cutting  on  a  gangrened  and  corrupting  member :  and 
what  prince  would  deserve  the  noble  title  of  good,  if  he  did  not  re- 
strain, by  punishment,  tliose  evils  which  impair  the  public  welfare  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  examples  of  sin,  whereby  others  have 
been  encouraged  to  wickedness,  should  be  made  examples  of  justice, 
whereby  the  same  persons  and  others  may  be  discouraged  from  what 
before  they  were  greedily  inclined  unto  r  Is  not  a  hatred  of  what 
is  bad  ana  unworthy,  as  much  a  part  of  Divine  goodness,  as  a  love 
to  what  is  excellent,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to  himself?  Could  he 
possibly  be  accounted  good,  that  should  bear  the  same  degree  of 
affection  to  a  prodigious  vice,  as  to  a  sublime  virtue  ?  and  should 
behave  himself  in  the  same  manner  of  carriage  to  the  innocent  and 
culpable  ?  could  you  account  him  good,  if  he  did  always  with  plea- 
sure behold  evil,  and  perpetually  suffer  the  oppressions  of  the  inno- 
cent under  unpunished  wickedness?  How  should  we  know  the 
goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  his  affection  to  the  goodness  of 
his  creature,  if  he  did  not  by  some  acts  of  severity  witness  his  impla- 
cable aversion  against  sin,  and  his  care  to  preserve  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ?  If  corrupted  creatures  should  always  be  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  he  would  declare  himself 
not  to  be  infinitely  good,  because  he  would  not  be  really  righteous. 
No  man  thinks  it  a  natural  vice  in  the  sun,  by  the  power  of  its 
scorching  heat,  to  dry  up  and  consume  the  unwholesome  vapors  of 
the  air ;  nor  are  the  demonstrations  of  Divine  justice  any  blots  upon 
his  goodness,  since  they  are  both  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  his 
holiness,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
world. 

2.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  make  laws,  and  annex 
threatenings ;  and  shall  it  be  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  to 
support  them  ?  The  more  severe  laws  are  made  for  deterring  evil, 
the  Detter  is  that  prince  accounted  in  making  such  provision  mr  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  design  of  laws,  and  the  design  of 
upholding  the  honor  of  those  laws  by  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
is  to  promote  goodness  and  restrain  evil ;  the  execution  of  those 
laws  must  be  tnerefore  pursuant  to  the  same  design  of  goodness 
which  first  settled  them.  Would  it  not  be  contrary  to  goodness,  to 
suffer  that  which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  goodness,  to  be 
scorned  and  slighted  ?  It  would  neither  be  prudence  nor  goodness, 
but  folly  and  vice,  to  let  laws,  which  were  made  to  promote  virtue, 
be  broken  with  impunity.  Would  not  this  be  to  weaken  virtue, 
and  give  a  new  life  and  vigor  to  vice  ?  Not  only  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  itself  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver  would  be  exposed 
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to  contempt,  if  the  violations  of  it  remained  uncontrolled,  and  the 
violence  offered  b^  men  passed  unpunished.  None  but  will  ac- 
knowledge the  Divme  precepts  to  be  the  image  of  the  righteousness 
of  Qod,  and  beneficial  for  the  common  good  of  the  world  (Rom.  viL 
12) :  "  The  law.  is  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  so  is  every  precept  of 
it ;  the  law  is  for  no  other  end,  but  to  keep  the  creature  m  subjection 
to,  and  dependence  on  God ;  this  dependence  could  not  be  preserved 
without  a  law,  nor  that  law  be  kept  in  reputation,  without  a  penalty ; 
nor  would  that  penalty  be  significant  without  an  execution.  Every 
law  loseth  the  nature  of  a  law,  without  a  penalty ;  and  the  penalty 
loseth  its  vigor,  without  the  infliction  of  it :  how  can  those  laws  at- 
tain their  end,  if  the  transgressions  of  them  be  not  punished  ?  Would 
not  the  wickedness  of  the  men^s  hearts  be  encouraged  by  such  a  kind 
of  uncomely  goodness?  and  all  the  threatenings  be  to  no  other  end, 
than  to  engender  vain  and  fruitless  fears  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  Is 
it  good  for  the  majesty  of  God  to  suflFer  itself  to  be  trampled  on  by 
his  vassals  ?  to  suffer  men,  by  their  rebellion,  to  level  his  law  witn 
the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  by  impunity  slight  his  own 
glory,  and  encourage  their  disobedience  r  W  ho  woula  give  any 
man,  any  prince,  any  father,  that  should  do  so,  the  name  of  a  good 
governor  f  K  it  were  a  fruit  of  Divine  goodness  to  make  laws,  is  it 
contrary  to  goodness  to  support  the  honor  of  them?  It  is  every 
whit  as  rational  and  as  good  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  laws  by 
justice,  as  at  first  to  settle  them  by  authority ;  as  much  goodness  to 
vindicate  it  £rom  contempt,  as  at  nrst  to  enact  it ;  as  it  is  as  much 
wisdom  to  preserve  a  law,  as  at  first  to  frame  it :  shall  his  precepts 
be  thought  Dy  him  unworthy  of  a  support,  that  were  not  thought  by 
him  im worthy  to  be  made  ?  The  same  reason  of  goodness  that  lea 
him  to  enjoin  them,  will  lead  him  to  revenge  them.  Did  evil  appear 
odious  to  him,  while  he  enacted  this  law ;  and  woidd  not  his  good- 
ness, as  well  as  his  wisdom,  appear  odious  to  him,  if  he  did  never 
execute  it?  Would  it  not  be  a  denial  of  his  own  goodness,  to  be 
led  by  the  foolish  and  corrupt  judgment  of  his  creatures,  and  slight 
his  own  law,  because  his  rebels  spurn  at  it  ?  Since  he  valued  it  be- 
fore they  could  actually  contemn  it,  would  he  not  misjudge  his  own 
law  and  his  own  wisdom,  discount  from  the  true  value  of  them,  con- 
demn his  own  acts,  censure  his  precepts  as  unrighteous,  and  there- 
fore evil  and  injurious  ?  remove  the  differences  oetween  good  and 
evil,  look  upon  vice  as  virtue,  and  wickedness  as  ri^teousness,  if 
he  thought  his  commands  unworthy  a  vindication?  How  can  there 
be  any  support  to  the  honor  of  his  precepts,  without  sometimes  exe- 
cuting the  severity  of  his  threatenings  ?  And  as  to  his  threatenings 
of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  his  laws,  are  they  not  designed  to 
discourage  wickedness,  as  the  promises  of  reward  were  designed  to 
encourage  goodness?  Hath  he  not  multiplied  the  one,  to  scare  men 
from  sin,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  allure  men  to  obedience  ?  Is  not 
the  same  truth  engaged  to  support  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and 
how  could  he  be  abundant  in  goodness,  if  he  were  not  abundant  in 
truth  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6)  ?  both  are  linked  together ;  if  he  neglected 
his  truth,  he  would  be  out  of  love  with  his  own  goodness ;  since  it 
cannot  be  manifested  in  performing  the  promises  to  the  obedient,  if 
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it  be  not  also  manifested  in  executing  his  threatenings  upon  the  re- 
bellious. Had  not  God  annexed  threatenings  to  his  laws,  he  would 
have  had  no  care  of  his  own  goodness.  The  order  between  God  and 
the  creature,  wherein  the  declaration  of  his  goodness  consisted,  might 
have  been  easily  broken  by  his  creature;  man  would  have  freed 
himself  from  subjection  to  God ;  been  unaccountable  to  him,  had 
this  consisted  with  that  infinite  goodness  whereby  he  loves  himself, 
and  loves  his  creatures.  As  therefore  the  annexing  threatenings  to 
his  law,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness ;  the  execution  of  them  is  so  far 
fix>m  bein^  a  blemish,  that  it  is  the  honor  of  his  goodness.  The  re- 
wards of  obedience,  and  the  punishment  of  disobedience,  refer  to  the 
flame  end,  triz,  the  due  manifestation  of  the  valuation  of  his  own  law, 
the  glorifjying  his  own  goodness,  which  enjoined  so  beneficial  a  law 
for  man,  and  the  support  of  that  goodness  in  the  creatures,  which  by 
that  law  he  demands  righteously  and  kindly  of  them. 

8.  Hence  it  follows,  That  not  to  punish  evil,  would  be  a  want  of 
goodness  to  himself.  The  goodness  of  God  is  an  indulgent  good- 
ness, in  a  way  of  wisdom  and  reason;  not  a  fond  goodness,  in  a 
way  of  weakness  and  folly:  would  it  not  be  a  weakness,  always  to 
bear  with  the  impenitent?  a  want  of  expressing  a  goodness  to  good- 
ness itself?  Would  not  goodness  have  more  reason  to  complain,  for 
a  want  of  justice  to  rescue  it,  than  men  have  reason  to  complain,  for 
the  exercise  of  justice  in  the  vindication  of  it?  If  God  established 
all  things  in  order,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  God 
alently  beheld,  forever,  this  order  broken,  would  he  not  either 
charge  himself  with  a  want  of  power,  or  a  want  of  will,  to  preserve 
the  marks  of  his  own  goodness  c  Would  it  be  a  kindness  to  himself 
to  be  careless  of  the  breaches  of  his  own  orders?  His  throne  would 
shake,  yea,  sink  from  under  him,  if  justice,  whereby  he  sentenceth, 
and  judgment,  whereby  he  executes  his  sentence,  were  not  the  sup- 
ports of  it  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14).  "  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habita- 
tion of  thy  throne,  p"sn,  the  stability  or  foundation  of  thy  throne. 
So,  Ps.  xcii.  2.  Man  would  forget  his  relation  to  God ;  God  would 
be  unknown  to  be  sovereign  oi  the  world,  were  he  careless  of  the 
breaches  of  his  own  order  (Ps.  ix.  16).  "  The  Lord  is  known  by  the 
judgments  which  he  executes;"  is  it  not  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to 
preserve  the  indispensable  order  between  himself  and  his  creatures  ? 
j3js  own  sovereignty,  which  is  good,  and  the  subjection  of  the  crea- 
ture to  him  as  sovereign,  which  is  also  good ;  the  one  would  not  be 
maintained  in  its  due  place,  nor  the  other  restrained  in  due  limits, 
without  punishment.  Would  it  be  a  goodness  in  him  to  see  good- 
ness itsefr  trampled  upon  constantly,  without  some  time  or  other 
appearing  for  the  relief  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  secure  his  own 
honor,  to  prevent  further  evil  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  discourage 
men  by  judgments,  sometimes,  from  a  contempt  and  ill  use  of  his 
bounty;  as  well  as  sometimes  patiently  to  bear  with  them,  and  wait 
upon  them  for  a  reformation  ?  Must  God  be  bad  to  himself,  to  be 
kmd  to  his  enemies?  And  shall  it  be  acounted  an  unkindness,  and 
a  mark  of  evil  in  him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  always  outraged 
and  defied?  The  world  is  wronged  by  sin,  as  well  as  God  is  injured 
by  it    How  could  God  be  good  to  himself,  if  he  righted  not  his 
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own  honor?  or  be  a  good  governor  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  some- 
times witness  against  the  injuries  it  receives  sometimes  from  the 
works  of  his  hands?    Would  he  be  good  to  himself  as  a  God,  to  be 
careless  of  his  own  honor?  or  good,  as  the  Rector  of  the  world,  and 
be  regardless  of  the  world's  confusion  ?     That  (Jod  should  give  an 
eternal  good  to  that  creature  that  declines  its  duty,  and  despiseth 
his  sovereignty,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his  wisdom,  or 
that  of  his  righteousness.    It*is  a  part  of  God's  goodness  to  love  him- 
self.    Would  he  love  his  sovereignty,  if  he  saw  it  daily  slighted, 
without  sometimes  discovering  how  much  he  values  the  honor  of  it? 
Would  he  have  any  esteem  for  his  own  goodness,  if  he  beheld  it 
trampled  upon,  without  anv  will  to  vindicate  it  ?    Doth  mercy  de- 
serve the  name  of  cruelty,  because  it  pleads  against  a  creature  that 
hath  so  often  abused  it,  and  hath  refused  to  have  any  pity  exercised 
towards  it  in  a  righteous  and  regular  way?    Is  sovereignty  destitute 
of  goodness,  because  it  preserves  its  honor  against  one  tbat  would 
not  have  it  reign  over  him  ?    Would  he  not  seem,  by  such  a  regard- 
lessness,  to  renounce  his  own  essence,  undervalue  and  undermine 
his  own  goodness,  if  he  had  not  an  implacable  aversion  to  whatso- 
ever is  contrary  to  it?     If  men  turn  grace  into  wantonness,  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  he  should  turn  his  grace  into  justice?   All  his  attri- 
butes, which  are  parts  of  his  goodness,  engage  him  to  punish  sin ; 
without  it,  his  authoritv  would  be  vilified,  his  purity  stained,  his 
power  derided,  his  truth  disgraced,  his  justice  scorned,  his  wisdom 
slighted ;  he  would  be  thought  to  have  dissembled  in  his  laws ;  and  be 
judged,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason,  to  be  void  of  true  goodness. 
4.  Punishment  is  not  the  primary  intention  of  God.     It  is  his 
goodness  that  he  hath  no  mind  to  punish ;  and  therefore  he  hath  put 
a  bar  to  evil,  by  his  prohibitions  and  threatenings,  that  he  might 
prevent  sin,  ana,  consequently,  any  occasions  of  severity  against 
nis  creature.?      The  principal   intention  of  God,  in  his  law,  was 
to  encourage  goodness,  that  he  might  reward  it;    and  when,  by 
the  commission  of  evil,  God  is  provoked  to  punish,  and  takes  the 
sword  into  his  hand,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  nature  of  his 
goodness,  but  against  the  first  intention  of  his  goodness  in  his  pre- 
cepts, which  was  to  reward ;  as  a  good  judge  principallv  intends, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ofiice,  to  protect  good  men  from  violence,  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  laws,  yet,  conseauently,  to  pimish  bad 
men,  without  which  the  protection  of  the  gooa  would  not  oe  secured^ 
nor  the  honor  of  the  law  be  supported;  and  a  good  judge,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  oflSice,  doth  principally  intend  the  encouragement  of  the 
good,  and  wisheth  there  were  no  wickedness  that  might  occasion 
punishment ;  and,  when  he  doth  sentence  a  malefactor,  in  order  to 
the  execution  of  him,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  goodness  of  his 
nature,  but  pursuant  to  the  duty  of  his  place,  but  wisheth  he  had  no 
occasion  for  such  severity.     Thus  God  seems  to  speak  of  himself 
(Isa.  xxviii.  21);  he  calls  the  act  of  his  wrath  his  "  strange  work,  his 
strange  act ;"  a  work,  not  against  his  nature,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  but  against  his  first  intention,  as  Creator,  which  was  to  mani- 
fest his  goodness ;  therefore  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace  in  those  acts, 
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brings  out  his  judgments  with  relentings  of  heart,  and  seems  to  cast 
out  his  thunderbolts  with  a  trembling  hand :  "  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men"  (Lam.  iii.  33);  and  there- 
fore he  "  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11); 
not  in  death,  as  death ;  in  punishment,  as  punishment ;  but  as  it  re- 
duceth  the  suflfering  creature  to  the  order  of  his  precept,  or  reduceth 
him  into  order  under  his  power,  or  reforms  others  wno  are  specta- 
tors of  the  punishment  upon  a  criminal  of  their  own  nature ;  God 
only  hates  the  sin,  not  the  sinner ;  he  desires  only  the  destruction 
of  the  one,  not  the  misery  of  the  other ;  the  nature  of  a  man  doth  not 
displease  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of  his  own  goodness,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  sinner  displeaseth  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of  the  sinner's 
own  extravagance.*!  Divine  goodness  pitcheth  not  its  hatred  prima- 
rily upon  the  sinner,  but  upon  the  sin :  but  since  he  cannot  punish 
the  sin  without  punishing  the  subject  to  which  it  cleaves,  the  sinner 
&lls  under  his  lash.  Whoever  regards  a  good  judge  as  an  enemy  to 
the  malefiactor,  but  as  an  enemy  to  his  crime,  when  he  doth  sentence 
and  execute  him  ? 

5.  Judgments  in  the  world  have  a  goodness  in  them,  therefore 
they  are  no  impeachments  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

(1.)  A  goodness  in  their  preparations.  He  sends  not  judgments 
without  giving  warnings ;  his  justice  is  so  fer  from  extinguishmg  his 
goodness,  that  his  goodness  rather  shines  out  in  the  preparations  of 
his  justice ;  he  gives  men  time,  and  sends  them  messengers,  to  per- 
suade them  to  another  temper  of  mind,  that  he  may  change  his  hand, 
and  exercise  his  liberality  where  he  threatened  his  severity.  When 
the  heathen  had  presages  of  some  evil  upon  their  persons  or  countries, 
they  took  them  for  invitations  to  repentance,  excited  themselves  to 
many  acts  of  devotion,  implored  his  favor,  and  often  experimented  it. 
The  Ninevites,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  destruction  of  their  city 
by  Jonah,  fell  to  petitioning  him,  whereby  they  signified,  that  they 
thought  him  good,  though  he  were  just,  and  more  prone  to  pity  than 
severity;  and  their  humble  carriage  caused  the  arrows  he  had  ready 
against  them  to  drop  out  of  his  hands  (Jonah  iii.  9,  10).  When  he 
brandisheth  his  sword,  he  wishes  for  some  to  stand  in  that  gap,  to  mol- 
lify" his  anger,  that  he  might  not  strike  the  fatal  blow  (Ezek.  xxxii.  30) ; 
"  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and 
stand  in  the  gap  before  me  in  the  l^nd,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it" 
He  was  desirous  that  his  creatures  might  be  in  a  capacitv  to  receive 
the  marks  of  his  bounty.*'  This  he  signified,  not  obscurely,  to  Moses 
(Exod.  xxxii.  10),  when  he  spoke  to  him  to  let  him  alone,  that  his 
anger  might  wax  hot  against  the  people,  after  thev  had  made  a 
eolden  calf  and  worshipped  it.  "  Let  me  alone,"  said  God :  not  that 
Moses  restrained  him,  saith  Chrysostom,  who  spake  nothing  to  him, 
but  stood  silent  before  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people's  idola- 
try; but  God  would  give  him  an  occasion  of  praying  for  them,  that 
he  might  exercise  his  mercy  towards  them ;  yet  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  people,  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and  the 
horror  of  Divine  justice,  they  might  be  amended  for  the  future,  when 
they  should  understand  that  their  death  was  not  averted  by  their 
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own  merit  or  intercession,  but  by  Moses,  his  patronage  of  them,  and 
pleading  for  them ;  as  we  see  sometimes  masters  ana  fathers  angry 
with  their  servants  and  children,  and  preparing  themselves  to  punish 
them,  but  secretly  wish  some  friend  to  intercede  for  them,  and  take 
them  out  of  their  hands:  there  is  a  goodness  shining  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  judgments. 

2.  A  goodness  in  the  execution  of  them.  They  are  good,  as  they 
shew  God  disaffected  to  evil,  and  conduce  to  the  glory  of  his  hoh- 
ness,  and  deter  others  from  presumptuous  sins  (Deut.  x.  8) :  "I  will 
be  glorified  in  all  that  draw  near  unto  me ; — ^in  his  judgment  upon 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offering  strange  fire.  By 
them  God  preserves  the  excellent  footsteps  of  his  own  goodness  in 
his  creation  and  his  law,  and  curbs  the  licentiousness  of  men,  and 
contains  them  within  the  bounds  cf  their  duty.  "  Thy  judgments  are 
good,"  saith  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix;  xxxix);  i.e.  thy  judiciid  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  wicked ;  for  he  desires  God  there  to  turn  away, 
by  some  signal  act,  the  reproach  the  wicked  cast  upon  him.  Can 
there  be  any  thing  more  miserable  than  to  live  in  a  world  full  of 
wickedness,  and  void  of  the  marks  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  to 
repress  it?  Were  there  not  judgments  in  the  world,  men  would  for- 
get God,  be  insensible  of  his  government  of  the  world,  neglect  the 
exercises  of  natural  and  christian  duties ;  religion  would  be  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  expire  among  them,  and  men  would  pretend  to  break 
God's  precepts  by  God's  authority.  Are  they  not  good,  then,  as 
they  restrain  the  creature  from  further  evils ;  afi&ight  others  from 
the  same  crimes  which  they  were  inclinable  to  commit?  He  strikes 
some,  to  reform  others  that  are  spectators;  as  Apollonius  tamed 
l)igeons  by  beating  dogs  before  them.  Punishments  are  God's 
gracious  warnings  to  others,  not  to  venture  upon  the  crimes  which 
they  see  attended  with  such  judgments.  The  censers  of  Condi, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  were  to  be  wrought  into  plates  for  a  covering 
of  the  altar,  to  abide  there  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  approach 
to  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  without  an  authoritative  call 
from  God  (Numb.  xvi.  38,  40) ;  and  those  judgments  exercised  in 
the  former  ages  of  the  world,  were  intended  by  Divine  goodness  for 
warnings,  even  in  evangelical  times.  Lot's  wife  was  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  salt,  to  prevent  men  from  apostasy ;  that  use  Christ  himself 
makes  of  it,  in  the  exhortation  against  "  turning  back"  (Luke  xvii. 
82,  33).  And  (Pa  Iviii.  10) :  "  The  righteous  shall  wash  his  feet  in 
the  blood  of  the  wicked."  When  God  shall  drench  his  sword  in  the 
blood  of  the  wicked,  the  righteous  shall  take  occasion  from  thence, 
to  purify  themselves,  and  reform  their  ways,  and  look  to  the  paths 
of  their  feet  Would  not  impimity  be  hurtful  to  the  world,  and 
men  receive  encouragement  to  sin,  if  severities  sometimes  did  not 
bridle  them  from  the  practice  of  their  inclinations  ?  Sometimes  the 
sinner  himself  is  reformed,  and  sometimes  removed  frx>m  being  an 
example  to  others.  Though  thunder  be  an  affrightening  noise,  and 
lightning  a  scaring  flash,  yet  they  have  a  liberal  goodness  in  them, 
in  shattering  and  consummg  those  cont^ous  vapors  which  burden 
and  infect  the  air,  and  thereoy  render  it  more  clear  and  healthful. 
Again,  there  are  few  acts  of  Divine  justice  upon  a  people,  but  are  in 
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the  very  execution  of  them  attended  with  demonstrations  of  his 
goodness  to  others ;  he  is  a  protector  of  his  own,  while  he  is  a  re- 
venger on  his  enemies;  when  he  rides  upon  his  horses  in  anger 
against  some,  his  chariots  are  *^  chariots  of  salvation"  to  others  (Hab. 
iiL  8).    Terror  makes  way  for  salvation;  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  stren^h  of  his  nation,  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites.   Had  not  the  Egyptians  met  with  their  destruction,  the  Is- 
raelites had  imavoidably  met  with  their  ruin,  against  all  the  promises 
Gk>d  had  made  to  them,  and  to  the  defamation  of  his  former  justice, 
in  the  former  plagues  upon  their  oppressors.     The  death  of  Herod 
was  the  security  of  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  maliced  christians. 
The  gracious  deliverance  of  good  men  is  often  occasioned  by  some 
severe  stroke  upon  some  eminent  persecutor ;  the  destruction  of  the 
oppressor  is  the  rescue  of  the  innocent     Again,  where  is  there  a 
juagment  but  leaves  more  criminals  behind  than  it  sweeps  away, 
that  deserved  to  be  involved  in  the  same  fate  with  the  rest?    More 
Egyptians  were  left  behind  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  goodness  of 
their  fruitful  land,  than  they  were  that  were  hurried  into  another 
world  by  the  overflowing  waves ;  is  not  this  a  mark  of  goodness  as 
well  as  severity  ?    Again,  is  it  not  a  goodness  in  Him  not  to  pour 
out  judgments  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power?  to  go  gradu- 
ally to  work  with  those  whom  he  might  in  a  moment  blow  to  des- 
truction with  one  breath  of  his  mouth  ?     Again,  he  sometimes  exer- 
dseth  judgments  upon  some,  to  form  a  new  generation  for  himself; 
he  destroyed  an  ola  world,  to  raise  a  new  one  more  righteous,  as  a 
man  puUs  down  his  old  buildings  to  erect  a  sounder  and  more  stately 
fitbric.     To  sum  up  what  hath  been  said  in  this  particular ;  how 
could  God  be  a  firiend  to  goodness,  if  he  were  not  an  enemy  to  evil  ? 
how  could  he  shew  his  enmity  to  evil,  without  revenging  the  abuse 
and  contempt  of  his  goodness?    God  would  rather  have  the  repen- 
tance of  a  sinner   than   his  punishment;   but  the  sinner  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  severest  frowns  of  God,  than  pursue 
those  methods  wherein  he  hath  settled  the  convevances  of  his  kind- 
ness; "  You  will  not  come  to  me  that  you  mignt  have  life,"  saith 
Christ.     How  is  eternity  of  punishment  inconsistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God?  nay,  how  can  God  be  good  without  it?    If  wickedness 
always  remain  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  it  not  fit  the  rod  should  al- 
ways remain  on  the  back  of  men  ?  Is  it  a  want  of  goodness  that  keeps 
an  incorrigible  ofiender  in  chains  in  a  bridewell  ?     While  sin  re- 
mains, it  is  fit  it  should  be  punished ;  would  not  God  else  be  an 
enemy  to  his  own  goodness,  and  shew  favor  to  that  which  doth 
abuse  it,  and  is  contrary  to  it?    He  hath  threatened  eternal  flames 
to  sinners,  that  he  might  the  more  strongly  excite  them  to  a  refor- 
mation of  their  ways,  and  a  practice  of  his  precepts.  In  those  threat- 
enings  he  hath  manifested  his  goodness ;  and  can  it  be  bad  in  him 
to  defend  what  his  goodness  hath  commanded,  and  execute  what 
his  goodness  hath  threatened  ?    His  truth  is  also  a  part  of  his  good- 
ness ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  his  goodness  performing  that  which  it  ob- 
liged him  to  do.    That  is  the  first  thing;  severe  judgments  in  the 
worid  are  no  impeachments  of  his  goodness. 

Secondly,  The  afflictions  God  inflicts  upon  his  seryantfi^  ax^  \io 
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violations  of  his  goodness.    Sometimes  God  afSicts  men  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  good ;  for  the  good  of  their  grace,  in  order  to 
the  good  of  their  glory ;  which  is  a  more  excellent  good,  than  affic- 
tions  can  be  an  evil.     The  heathens  reflected  upon  Ulysses'  hard- 
ship, as  a  mark  of  Jupiter's  goodness  and  love  to  nim,  that  his  virtue 
might  be  more  conspicuous.    By  strong  persecutions  brought  upon 
the  church,  her  lethargv  is  cured,  her  chafiF  purged,  the  glorious 
fruit  of  the  gospel  brought  forth  in  the  lives  of  her  children ;  the 
number  of  her  proselytes  multiply,  and  the  strength  of  her  weak 
ones  is  increaseo,  by  the  testimonies  of  courage  and  constancy  which 
the  stronger  present  to  them  in  their  sufferings.    Do  these  good  ef- 
fects spet^  a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  who  brings  them  into  this 
condition  ?    By  those  he  cures  his  people  of  their  corruptions,  and 
promotes  their  glory,  by  giving  them  tne  honor  of  suffenng  for  the 
truth,  and  raiseth  their  spirits  to  a  divine  pitch.     The  epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  wrote  by  him 
while  he  was  m  Nero's  chains,  seem  to  have  a  higher  strain  than 
some  of  those  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  liberty.    As  for  afflictions, 
they  are  marks  of  a  greater  measure  of  fatherly  goodness  than  he 
discovers  to  those  that  live  in  an  iminterrupted  prosperity,  who  are 
not  dignified  with  that  glorious  title  of  sons,  as  those  are  that  '^  he 
chasteneth"  (Heb.  xii.  6,  7^.     Can  any  question  the  goodness  of  the 
&ther  that  corrects  his  child  to  prevent  nis  vice  and  ruin,  and  breed 
him  up  to  virtue  and  honor  ?    It  would  be  a  cruelty  in  a  father  leav- 
ing his  child  without  chastisement,  to  leave  him  to  that  misery  an 
ill  education  would  reduce  him  to :  "  God  judges  us  that  we  might 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world"  (1  Cor.  xi.  82).  Is  it  not  a  greater 
goodness  to  separate  us  from  the  world  to  happiness  by  his  scourge, 
than  to  leave  us  to  the  condemnation  of  the  world  for  our  sins?    Is 
it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  make  us  smart  here,  than  to  see  us 
scorched  hereafter  ?    As  he  is  our  Shepherd,  it  is  no  part  of  his  en- 
mity or  ill-will  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  sometimes  the  weight  of  his 
shepherd's  crook,  to  reduce  us  from  our  struggling.     The  visiting 
our  transgressions  with  rods,  and  our  iniquities  with  stripes,  is  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  wnerein  the  greatest  lustre 
of  his  goodness  appears  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  83).     The  advantage  and  gain 
of  our  afflictions  is  a  greater  testimony  of  his  goodness  to  us,  than  the 
pain  can  be  of  his  unkindness ;  the  smart  is  well  recompensed  by 
the  accession  of  clearer  graces.    It  is  rather  a  high  mark  of  good- 
ness, than  an  argument  for  the  want  of  it,  that  he  treats  us  as  his 
children,  and  wm  not  suffer  us  to  run  into  that  destruction  we  are 
more  ambitious  of,  than  the  happiness  he  hath  prepared  for  us,  and 
by  afflictions  he  fits  us  for  the  partaking  o^  by  "  imparting  his  holi- 
ness," together  with  the  inflicting  his  rcS  (Heb.  xii.  10).     That  is  the 
third  thing,  God  is  good. 

rV.  The  fourth  thing  is  the  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  Crea- 
tion^ Redemption,  and  Providence. 

Firsts  In  Creation,  This  is  apparent  from  what  hath  been  said 
before,  that  no  other  attribute  could  be  the  motive  of  his  creating, 
but  his  goodness;  his  goodness  was  the  cause  that  he  made  any 
thingj  and  his  wisdom  was  the  cause  that  he  made  every  thing  in 
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order  and  harmony.  He  pronounced  "  every  thing  good,"  t.  e.  such 
as  became  his  goodness  to  bring  forth  into  being,  and  rested  in 
them  more,  as  they  were  stamps  of  his  goodness,  than  as  they 
were  marks  of  his  power,  or  beams  of  his  wisdom.  And  if  all  crea- 
tures were  able  to  answer  to  this  question.  What  that  was  which 
create  1  them  ?  the  answer  would  be.  Almighty  power,  but  employed 
by  the  motion  of  infinite  goodness."  All  the  varieties  of  creatures 
are  so  many  apparitions  of  this  goodness.  Though  God  be  one,  yet 
he  cannot  appear  as  a  God  but  in  variety.  As  the  greatness  of 
power  is  not  manifest  but  in  variety  of  works,  and  an  acute  under- 
standing not  discovered  but  in  variety  of  reasonings,  so  an  infinite 
goodness  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  variety  of  communications. 

1.  The  creation  proceeds  from  goodness.  It  is  the  goodness  of 
God  to  extract  such  multitutes  of  things  from  the  depths  of  nothing. 
Because  God  is  good,  things  have  a  bemg ;  if  he  had  not  been  gooo, 
nothing  could  have  been  good ;  nothing  could  have  imparted  that 
which  It  possessed  not ;  nothing  but  goodness  could  have  communi- 
cated to  things  an  excellency,  which  before  they  wanted.  Being  is 
much  more  excellent  than  nothing.  By  this  goodness,  therefore,  the 
whole  creation  was  brought  out  of  the  dark  womb  of  nothing ;  this 
formed  their  natures,  this  beautified  them  with  their  several  orna- 
ments and  perfections,  whereby  everything  was  enabled  to  act  for 
the  good  of  the  common  world.  God  did  not  create  things  because 
he  was  a  living  Being,  but  because  he  was  a  good  Being.  No  crea- 
ture brought  forth  anything  in  the  world  merely  because  it  is,  but 
because  it  is  good,  ana  by  a  communicated  gooancss  fitted  for  such 
a  production.  If  God  had  been  the  creating  principle  of  things  only 
as  he  was  a  living  Being,  or  as  he  was  an  understanding  Being,  then 
all  things  should  have  partaken  of  life  and  understanding,  because 
all  things  were  to  bear  some  characters  of  the  Deity  upon  them.  If 
by  understanding,  solely,  God  were  the  Creator  of  all  things,  all  things 
should  have  borne  the  mark  of  the  Deity  upon  them,  and  should 
have  been  more  or  less  understanding ;  but  he  created  things  as  he 
Tras  good,  and  by  goodness  he  renders  all  things  more  or  less  like 
himself:  hence  everything  is  accounted  more  noble,  not  in  regard " 
of  its  being,  but  in  regard  of  the  beneficialness  of  its  nature.  The 
being  of  things  was  not  the  end  of  God  in  creating,  but  the  goodness 
of  their  being.  God  did  not  rest  from  his  works  oecause  they  were 
his  works,  i.  e.  because  they  had  a  being ;  but  because  they  had  a 
good  being  (Gen.  i.) ;  because  they  were  naturally  useful  to  the  uni- 
verse :  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  to  behold  those  shad- 
ows and  copies  of  his  own  goodness  in  his  works. 

2.  Creation  was  the  first  act  of  goodness  without  himself.  When 
lie  was  alone  from  eternity,  he  contented  himself  with  himself, 
abounding  in  his  own  blessedness,  delighting  in  that  abundance ;  he 
was  incomprehensively  rich  in  the  possession  of  an  unstained  felicity.^ 
This  creation  was  the  first  efflux  of  his  goodness  without  himself: 
for  the  work  of  creation  cannot  be  called  a  work  of  mercy."  Mercy 
supposeth  a  creature  miserable,  but  that  which  hath  no  being  is  suD- 

«  Cosan,  p.  228.  *  Petav.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  Tom.  i  d.  402. 

>  Letwiiu,  de  Perfect.  Div,  p.  100. 
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ject  to  no  misery ;  for  to  be  miserable  supposetb  a  nattue  in  being, 
and  deprived  of  that  good  wliich  belongs  to  the  pleasure  and  felicity 
of  nature ;  but  since  there  was  no  being,  there  could  be  no  misery. 
The  creation,  therefore,  was  not  an  act  of  mercy,  but  an  act  of  sole 
goodness ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  speech  of  an  heathen,  that  when 
&od  first  set  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  transformed  himself 

into  love  and  goodness,  ^*S  l^wra  lABia^Xvfiai  idy  deby  fiillona  dtj/nov^yftr^^ 

This  led  forth,  and  animated  his  power,  the  first  moment  it  drew  the 
universe  out  of  the  womb  of  notning.     And, 

8.  There  is  not  one  creature  but  hath  a  character  of  his  goodness. 
The  whole  world  is  a  map  to  represent,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim 
this  perfection.  It  is  as  difficult  not  to  see  something  of  it  m  every 
creature  with  the  eye  of  our  minds,  as  it  is  not  to  see  the  beams  of 
the  shining  sun  with  those  off  our  bodies.  "  He  is  good  to  all"  (Ps. 
cxlv.  9) ;  he  is,  therefore,  good  in  all;  not  a  drop  of  me  creation,  but 
is  a  drop  of  his  goodness.  These  are  the  colors  worn  upon  the  heads 
of  every  creature.  As  in  every  spark  the  light  of  the  fire  is  mani- 
fested, so  doth  every  grain  of  the  creation  wear  the  visible  badges 
of  this  perfection,  in  all  the  lights,  the  Father  of  lights  hath  made 
the  riches  of  goodness  apparent ;  no  creature  is  silent  m  it ;  it  is  legi- 
ble to  all  nations  in  every  work  of  his  hands.  That,  as  it  is  said  of 
Christ  (Ps.  xl.  7),  "  In  the  volume  of  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me :" 
In  the  volume  of  the  book  of  the  Scripture  it  is  written  of  me,  and 
my  goodness  in  redemption :  so  it  may  be  said  of  God,  In  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  of  the  creature  it  is  written  of  me,  and  my  good- 
ness in  creation.  Every  creature  is  a  page  in  this  book,  whose  "line 
is  gone  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world" 
(Ps.  xix.  4) ;  though,  indeed,  the  less  goodness  in  some  is  obscured 
by  the  more  resplendent  goodness  he  hath  imparted  unto  others. 
W  hat  an  admirable  piece  of  goodness  is  it  to  communicate  life  to  a 
fly  1  How  should  we  stand  gazinff  upon  it,  till  we  turn  our  eye  in- 
wards, and  view  our  own  frame,  which  is  much  more  ravishing  I 

But  let  us  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man, — in 
the  being  and  nature  of  man.  God  hath,  with  a  liberal  hand,  conferred 
upon  every  creature  the  best  being  it  was  capable  of  in  that  station 
and  order,  and  conducing  to  that  end  and  use  in  the  world  he  in- 
tended it  for.  But  when  you  have  run  over  all  the  measures  of 
goodness  God  hath  poured  forth  upon  other  creatures,  you  will  find 
a  greater  fulness  of  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  whom  he  hath  placed  in 
a  more  sublime  condition,  and  endued  with  choicer  prerogatives, 
than  other  creatures :  he  was  made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  much  more  loftily  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  than  other 
creatures  (Ps.  viii.  5).  Had  it  not  been  for  Divine  goodness,  that  ex- 
cellent creature  had  lain  wrapt  up  in  the  abyss  of  nothing ;  or  if  he 
had  called  it  out  of  nothing,  there  might  have  been  less  of  skill  and 
less  of  goodness  displayed  in  the  forming  of  it,  and  a  lesser  kind  of 
being  imparted  to  it,  than  what  he  hath  conferred. 

1.  How  much  of  goodness  is  visible  in  his  body  I  God  drew  out 
some  part  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  copied  out  this  perfection, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  power,  on  that  mean  matter,  by  erecting  it  into 

«  Pherecjdes. 
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the  form  of  a  man,  quickening  that  earth  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
"  living  soul"  (Gen.  ii.  7) :  of  this  matter  he  composed  an  excellent 
body,  m  regam  of  the  maj(^ty  of  the  face,  erectness  of  its  stature, 
and  grace  of  every  part.  How  neatly  hath  he  wrought  this  "taber- 
nacle of  clay,  this  earthly  house,"  as  the  apostle  calls  it  (2  Cor.  v.  1)  I 
a  curious  wrought  piece  of  needle- work,  a  comely  artifice  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
15),  an  embroidered  case  for  an  harmonious  lute.  What  variety  of 
members,  with  a  due  proportion,  without  confusion,  beautiful  to 
sight,  excellent  for  use,  powerful  for  strength!  It  hath  eyes  to 
conduct  its  motion,  to  serve  in  matter  for  the  food,  and  delight  of 
the  understanding ;  ears  to  let  in  the  pleasure  of  sound,  to  convey 
intelligence  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
to  a  more  noble  mind.  It  hath  a  tongue  to  express  and  sound  forth 
what  the  learned  inhabitant  in  it  thinks ;  and  hands  to  act  what  the 
inward  counseller  directs ;  and  feet  to  support  the  fabric.     It  is  tem- 

Seied  with  a  kindly  heat,  and  an  oily  moisture  for  motion,  and  en- 
ued  with  conveyances  for  air,  to  qualify  the  fury  of  the  heat,  and 
nourishment  to  supply  the  decays  of  moisture.  It  is  a  cabinet  fitted 
by  Divine  goodness  for  the  enclosing  a  rich  jewel ;  a  palace  made 
of  dust,  to  lodge  in  it  the  viceroy  of  the  world ;  an  instrument  dis- 
posed for  the  operations  of  the  nobler  soul  which  he  intended  to 
unite  to  that  refined  matter.  What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  every 
part,  in  the  proportion  of  every  member,  in  the  usefulness  of  every 
umb  and  string  to  the  offices  of  the  body,  and  service  of  the  soul ; 
what  is  there  in  the  whole  structure  that  doth  not  inform  us  of  the 
goodness  of  God  ? 

2.  But  what  is  this  to  that  goodness  which  shines  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  ?  Who  can  express  the  wonders  of  that  comeliness  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  mask  of  clay  ?  A  soul  endued  with  a  clearness 
of  understanding  and  freedom  of  will :  faculties  no  sooner  framed, 
but  they  were  able  to  produce  the  operation  they  were  intended  for ; 
a  soul  that  excelled  the  whole  world,  that  comprehended  the  whole 
creation;  a  soul  that  evidenced  the  extent  of  its  skill  in  giving 
names  to  all  that  variety  of  creatures  which  had  issued  out  of  the 
hand  of  Divine  Power  (Gten.  ii.  19) ;  a  soul  able  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  other  creatures,  and  manage  and  conduct  their  motions.  In 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  we  may  see  the  curiosity  displayed,  and  the  cost 
expended  in  the  building  of  it ;  in  the  ruins  of  tnis  fallen  structure, 
we  still  find  it  capable  of  a  mighty  knowledge ;  a  reason  able  to  reg- 
ulate affaiis,  govern  states,  order  more  mighty  and  massy  creatures, 
find  out  witty  inventions ;  there  is  still  an  understanding  to  irradiate 
the  other  fiicultics,  a  mind  to  contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  judg- 
ment to  discern  the  differences  between  good  and  evil,  vice  and  vir- 
tue, which  the  goodness  of  God  hath  not  granted  to  any  lower  crea- 
ture. These  excellent  faculties,  together  with  the  power  of  self-re- 
flection, and  the  swiftness  of  the  mind  in  running  over  the  things  of 
the  creation,  are  astonishing  gleams  of  the  vast  goodness  of  that  Di- 
vine Hand  which  ennobled  this  frame.  To  the  other  creatures  of 
this  world,  God  had  given  out  some  small  mites  from  his  treasury ; 
but  in  the  perfections  of  man,  he  hath  opened  the  more  secret  parts 
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of  his  exchequer,  and  liberally  bestowed  those  doles,  which  he  hath 
not  expended  upon  the  other  creatures  on  earth. 

3.  Besides  this,  he  did  not  only  make  man  so  noble  a  creature  in 
his  frame,  but  "  he  made  him  after  his  own  image  in  holiness."  He 
imparted  to  him  a  spark  of  his  own  comeliness,  in  order  to  a  com- 
munion with  himseli  in  happiness,  had  man  stood  his  ground  in  his 
trial,  and  used  those  faculties  well,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his 
Bountiful  Creator :  he  "  made  man  after  his  image,"  after  his  own 
image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27) ;  that  as  a  coin  bears  the  image  of  the  prince, 
so  did  the  soul  of  man  the  "  image  of  God :"  not  the  image  of  angels, 
though  the  speech  be  in  the  plural  number:  "  Let  us  make  man." 
It  is  not  to  a  creature,  but  to  a  Creator ;  let  "  us,"  that  are  his  makers, 
make  him  in  the  image  of  his  makers.  God  created  man,  angels  did 
not  create  him ;  God  created  man  in  his  "  own"  image,  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  image  of  angels :  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of 
angels,  are  not  the  same.  Where,  in  the  whole  Scripture,  is  man 
said  to  be  made  after  the  image  of  angels  ?  God  made  man  not  in 
the  image  of  angels,  to  be  conformed  to  them  as  his  prototype,  but 
in  the  image  of  the  blessed  God,  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture: that  as  he  was  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  holiness,  he 
might  also  partake  of  the  image  of  his  blessedness,  which,  without  it, 
could  not  be  attained :  for  as  the  felicity  of  God  could  not  be  clear 
without  an  unspotted  holiness,  so  neither  can  there  be  a  glorious 
happiness  without  purity  in  the  creature ;  this  God  provided  for  in 
his  creation  of  man,  giving  him  such  accomplishments  in  those  two 
excellent  pieces  of  soul  and  body,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  him 
but  his  own  will,  to  instate  him  in  an  invariable  felicity.  He  was 
possessed  with  such  a  nature  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Goodness,  such 
a  loftiness  of  understanding,  and  purity  of  faculties,  that  he  might 
have  been  for  ever  happy  as  well  as  the  standing  angels :  and  he 
was  placed  in  such  a  condition,  that  moved  the  envy  of  fallen  spirits ; 
he  had  as  much  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  as  was  proportionalble  to 
that  covenant  God  then  made  with  him :  the  tenor  of  which  was, 
that  his  life  should  continue  so  long  as  his  obedience,  and  his  happi- 
ness endure  so  long  as  his  integrity :  and  as  God,  by  creation,  bad 
given  him  an  integritv  of  nature,  so  he  had  given  nim  a  power  to 
persist  in  it,  if  he  would.  Herein  is  the  goodness  of  God  displayed, 
that  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

4.  As  to  the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  God,  by  an  immense  good- 
ness, copied  out  in  him  the  whole  creation,  and  made  him  an  abridg- 
ment of^the  higher  and  lower  world, — a  little  world  in  a  greater  one. 
The  link  of  the  two  worlds,  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal  natures  are  united  in  him,  the  earth  in  the  dust  of  his  body, 
ana  the  heavens  in  the  crystal  of  his  soul :  he  hath  the  upper  springs 
of  the  life  of  angels  in  his  reason,  and  the  nether  springs  of  the  life 
of  animals  in  his  sense.  God  displayed  those  virtues  in  man,  which 
he  had  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the  lower  creation ;  but,  besides  the 
communication  which  he  had  with  earth  in  his  nature,  God  gave 
him  a  participation  with  heaven  in  his  spirit.  A  mere  bodily  being 
he  hath  given  to  the  heavens,  earth,  elements ;  a  vegetative  life,  or  a 
life  of  growth,  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  the  plants  of  the  ground :  he 
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hatli  stretched  out  his  liberality  more  to  animals  and  beasts,  by  ^v- 
ing  them  sense.  All  these  hatn  his  goodness  linked  in  man,  bemg, 
life,  sense,  with  a  richer  dole  than  any  of  those  creatures  have  re- 
ceived in  a  rational,  intellectual  life,  whereby  he  approacheth  to  the 
nature  of  angels.  This  some  of  the  Jews  understood  (Gen.  ii.  7) : 
"  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
a  living  soul,"  oi^n,  breath  of  lives,  in  the  Hebrew ;  not  one  sort 
of  life,  but  that  variety  of  lives  which  he  had  imparted  to  other  crea- 
tures: all  the  perfections  scattered  in  other  creatures  do  unitedly 
meet  in  man :  so  that  Philo  might  well  call  him  "  every  creature,  the 
model  of  the  whole  creation :"  his  soul  is  heaven,  and  his  body  is 
earth.y  So  that  the  immensity  of  his  goodness  to  man,  is  as  great 
as  all  that  goodness  you  behola  in  sensitive  and  intelligible  things. 

5.  All  this  was  free  goodness.  God  eternally  possessed  his  own 
felicity  in  himself,  and  had  no  need  of  the  existence  of  anything 
without  himself  for  his  satisfaction.  Man,  before  his  being,  could 
have  no  good  qualities  to  invite  God  to  make  him  so  excellent  a 
fiibric :  for,  being  nothing,  he  was  as  unable  to  allure  and  merit,  as 
to  bring  himseli  into  being ;  nay,  he  created  a  multitude  of  men, 
who,  he  foresaw  would  behave  themselves  in  as  ungrateful  a  manner, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  his  creatures,  but  had  bestowed  that  rich 
variety  upon  themselves  without  the  hand  of  a  superior  Benefactor. 
How  great  is  this  goodness,  that  hath  made  us  models  of  the  whole 
creation,  tied  together  heaven  and  earth  in  our  nature,  when  he 
might  have  ranked  us  among  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth,  made 
us  mere  bodies  as  the  stones,  or  mere  animals  as  the  brutes,  and  de- 
nied us  those  capacious  souls,  whereby  we  might  both  know  him 
and  enjoy  him  I  What  could  man  have  been  more,  unless  he  had 
been  the  original,  which  was  impossible?  He  could  not  be  greater 
than  to  be  an  image  of  the  Deity,  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  Well 
may  we  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.  1,  4),  "  O  Lord,  our 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name,"  the  name  of  thy  goodness,  "  in 
all  the  earth  1"  How,  more  particularly  in  man  1  "  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  r"  What  is  a  little  clod  of  earth  and 
dust,  that  thou  shouldst  ennoble  him  with  so  rich  a  nature,  and  en- 
grave upon  him  such  characters  of  thy  immense  Being? 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  conveniences  he  provided 
for,  and  gave  to  man.  As  God  gave  him  a  being  morally  perfect  in 
regard  of  righteousness,  so  he  gave  him  a  being  naturally  perfect  in 
regard  of  delightful  conveniences,  which  was  the  fruit  of  excellent 
goodness ;  since  there  was  no  quality  in  man,  to  invite  God  to  pro- 
vide him  so  rich  a  world,  nor  to  bestow  upon  him  so  comely  a  being. 

(1).  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Since  angels  have  not  need 
of  anything  in  this  world,  and  are  above  the  conveniences  of  earth 
and  air,  it  will  follow,  that  man,  being  the  noblest  creature  on  the 
earth,  was  the  more  immediate  end  of  the  visible  creation.  All  in- 
ferior things  are  made  to  be  subservient  to  those  that  have  a  more 
excellent  prerogative  of  nature ;  and,  therefore,  all  things  for  man, 
who  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  dignity :  as  man  was  made  for  the  honor 
of  God,  so  the  world  was  made  for  the  support  and  delight  of  man, 

J  EugubiD,  lib.  v.  cap.  9. 
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in  order  to  his  performing  the  service  due  from  him  to  God.  The 
empire  God  settled  man  in  as  his  lieutenant  over  the  works  of  his 
hands,  when  he  gave  him  possession  of  paradise,  is  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  it :  God  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a  de- 
puted dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  creatures  under  nimsel^  as  the 
absolute  sovereign  (Ps.  viii.  6 — 8) ;  "  Thou  madest  him  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
,  his  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen ;  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  yea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  over 
the  paths  of  the  sea."  What  less  is  witnessed  to  by  the  calamity  all 
creatures  were  subjected  to  by  the  corruption  of  man's  nature? 
Then  was  the  earth  cursed,  and  a  black  cloud  flung  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  creation,  and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  it  languisheth  to  this 
day  under  the  curse  of  God  (Gen.  iL  17,  18),  and  groans  under  that 
vanity  the  sin  of  man  subjected  it  to  (Rom.  viii.  20,  22).  The  trea- 
sons of  man  against  God  brought  misery  upon  that  which  was  framed 
for  the  use  of  man :  as  when  the  majesty  of  a  prince  is  violated  by 
the  treason  and  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  all  that  which  belongs  to 
them,  and  was,  before  the  free  gift  of  the  prince  to  them,  is  forfeit ; 
their  habitations,  palaces,  cattle,  all  that  belongs  to  them  bear  the 
marks  of  his  sovereign  fury :  had  not  the  delicacies  of  the  earth  been 
made  for  the  use  of  man,  they  had  not  fallen  under  the  indignation 
of  God  upon  the  sin  of  man.  God  crowned  the  earth  with  his  good- 
ness to  gratify  man ;  gave  man  a  right  to  serve  himself  of  the  de- 
lightful creatures  he  had  provided  (Gen.  i.  28 — 30) ;  yea,  and  after 
man  had  forfeited  all  by  sin,  and  God  had  washed  again  the  creature 
in  a  deluge,  he  renews  the  creation,  and  delivers  it  again  into  the 
hand  of  man,  binding  all  creatures  to  pay  a  respect  to  him,  and  re- 
cognise him  as  their  Lord,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  force ;  and 
commissions  them  all  to  fill  the  heart  of  man  with  '*  food  and  glad- 
ness" (Gten.  ix.  2,  3) :  and  he  loves  all  creatures  as  they  conduce  to 
the  good  otj  and  are  serviceable  to,  his  prime  creature,  which  he  set 
up  for  his  own  glory :  and  therefore,  when  he  loves  a  person,  he 
loves  what  belongs  to  him :  he  takes  care  of  Jacob  and  nis  cattle : 
of  penitent  Nineveh  and  their  cattle  (Jonah  iv.  11) :  as  when  he 
sends  judgments  upon  men  he  destroys  their  goods. 

2.  God  richly  furnished  the  world  for  man.  He  did  not  only  erect 
a  stately  palace  for  his  habitation,  but  provided  all  kind  of  furniture 
as  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  creature,  man : 
he  arched  over  his  habitation  with  a  bespangled  heaven,  and  floored 
it  with  a  solid  earth,  and  spread  a  curious  wrought  tapestry  upon  the 
ground  where  he  was  to  tread,  and  seemed  to  sweep  all  the  rubbish 
of  the  chaos  to  the  two  uninhabitable  poles.  When  at  the  first  crea- 
tion of  the  matter  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  un- 
inhabitable for  man,  God  drained  them  into  the  proper  channels  he 
had  founded  for  them,  and  set  a  bound  that  tney  might  not  pass 
over,  that  they  turn  not  again  to  "  cover  the  earth"  (Gen  i  9.^  They 
fled  and  hasted  away  to  their  proper  stations  (Ps.  civ.  7 — y),  as  if 
they  were  ambitious  to  deny  tneir  own  nature,  and  content  them- 
selves with  an  imprisonment  for  the  convenient  habitation  of  Him 
who  was  to  be  appointed  Lord  of  the  world.    He  hath  set  up  stand- 
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ing  lights  in  the  heaven,  to  direct  our  motion,  and  to  regulate  the 
seasons :  the  sun  was  created,  that  man  might  see  to  "  go  ^rth  to  his 
labor"  (Ps.  civ.  22,  23):  both  sun  and  moon,  though  set  in  the 
heaven,  were  formed  to  "  give  light"  on  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  15,  17). 
The  air  is  his  aviary,  the  sea  ana  rivers  his  fish-ponds,  the  valleys 
his  granary,  the  mountains  his  magazine ;  the  first  afford  man  crea- 
tures for  nourishment,  the  other  metals  for  perfection :  the  animals 
were  created  for  the  support  of  the  life  of  man  ;  the  herbs  of  the 
ground  were  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives ;  and  gen- 
fle  dews,  and  moistening  showers,  and,  in  some  places,  slimy  floods 
!q>point6d  to  render  the  earth  fruitful,  and  capable  to  offer  man  and 
beast  what  was  fit  for  their  nourishment.  He  hath  peopled  every 
element  with  a  variety  of  creatures  both  for  necessity  and  delight ; 
all  furnished  with  useful  qualities  for  the  service  of  man.  There  is 
not  the  most  despicable  thing  in  the  whole  creation  but  it  is  endued 
with  a  nature  to  contribute  something  for  our  welfare :  either  as  food 
to  nourish  us  when  we  are  healthful ;  or  as  medicine  to  cure  us  when 
we  are  distempered ;  or  as  a  garment  to  clothe  us  when  we  are  naked, 
and  arm  us  against  the  cold  of  the  season ;  or  as  a  refreshment  when 
we  are  weary ;  or  as  a  delight  when  we  are  sad :  all  serve  for  neces- 
sity or  ornament,  either  to  spread  our  table,  beautify  our  dwellings, 
furnish  our  closets,  or  store  our  wardrobes  (Ps.  civ.  24) :  "  The  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  riches."  Nothing  but  by  the  rich  goodness  of 
God  is  exquisitely  accommodated,  in  the  numerous  brood  of  things, 
immediately  or  mediately  for  the  use  of  man ;  all,  in  the  issue,  con- 
spire together  to  render  the  world  a  delightful  residence  for  man; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  living  creatures  were  brought  by  God  to  at- 
tend upon  man  after  his  creation,  to  receive  a  mark  of  iiis  dominion 
over  them,  by  the  "  imposition  of  their  names"  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20).  He 
did  not  only  give  variety  of  senses  to  man,  but  provided  variety  of 
delightful  objects  in  the  world  for  every  sense ;  the  beauties  of  light 
and  colors  for  our  eye,  the  harmony  of  sounds  for  our  ear,  the  Ira- 
grancy  of  odors  for  our  nostrils,  and  a  delicious  sweetness  for  our 
palat^ :  some  have  qualities  to  pleasure ;  all,  everything,  a  quality 
to  pleasure,  one  or  otner:  he  doth  not  only  present  those  things  to 
our  view,  as  rich  men  do  in  ostentation  their  goods,  he  makes  us  the 
enjoyers  as  well  as  the  spectators,  and  gives  us  the  use  as  well  as  the 
flight ;  and,  therefore,  he  hath  not  only  given  us  the  sight,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them :  he  hath  set  up  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  to  expose 
their  outward  beauty  and  conveniences  to  our  sight ;  and  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  is  in  us,  to  expose  their  inward  qualities  and  conve- 
niences to  our  knowledge,  tnat  we  might  serve  ourselves  of,  and  re- 
joice in,  all  this  furniture  wherewith  he  hath  garnished  the  world, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  employ  the  inquisitiveness  of  our  reason, 
as  well  as  gratify  the  pleasures  of  our  sense ;  and,  particularly,  God 
provided  for  innocent  man  a  delightful  mansion-house,  a  place  of 
more  special  beauty  and  curiosity,  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  delightful 
paradise,  a  model  of  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  another  world, 
wherein  he  had  placed  whatsoever  might  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
a  rational  and  animal  life,  the  life  of  a  creature  composed  of  mire 
and  dusty  of  sense  and  reason  (Gen.  ii.  9).    Besides  the  other  delica- 
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cies  consigned,  in  that  place,  to  the  use  of  man,  there  was  a  tree  of 
life  provided  to  maintain  his  being,  and  nothing  denied,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  that  territory,  but  one  tree,  that  of  the  knowledge  of 

food  and  evil,  which  was  no  mark  of  an  ill-will  in  his  Creator  to 
im,  but  a  reserve  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  a  trial  of  man's 
voluntary  obedience.  What  blur  was  it  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
reserve  one  tree  for  his  own  propriety,  when  he  had  given  to  man, 
in  all  the  rest,  such  numerous  marks  of  his  rich  bounty  and  good- 
ness? What  Israel,  after  man's  fall,  enjoyed  sensibly,  Nehemiah 
calls  "  great  goodness"  (Neh.  ix.  25).  How  inexpressible,  then,  was 
that  goodness  manifested  to  innocent  man,  when  so  small  a  part  of 
it,  indulged  to  the  Israelites  after  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  is  call- 
ed, as  truly  it  merits,  such  great  goodness  I  How  can  we  pass  through 
any  part  of  this  great  city,  and  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  well-fumished 
shops,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  commodities,  without  reflections  upon 
this  goodness  of  God  starting  up  before  our  eyes  in  such  varieties, 
and  plainly  telling  us  that  he  hath  accommodated  all  things  for  our 
use,  suited  things,  both  to  supply  our  need,  content  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  delight  us  in  our  aims  at,  and  passage  to,  our  supreme 
end  I 

(3.)  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  laws  he  hath  given  to 
man,  the  covenant  he  hath  maoe  with  him.  It  had  not  been  agree- 
able to  the  goodness  of  God  to  let  a  creature,  governable  by  a  law, 
be  without  a  law  to  regulate  him ;  his  goodness  then  which  had 
broke  forth  in  the  creation,  had  suffered  an  eclipse  and  obscurity  in 
his  government.  As  infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  to  create,  so 
infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  of  his  government.  And  this 
appears, 

1.]  In  the  fitting  the  law  to  the  nature  of  man.  It  was  rather 
below  than  above  his  strength ;  he  had  an  integrity  in  his  nature  to 
answer  the  righteousness  of  the  precept  God  created  '^man 
upright"  (Eccles.  vii.  29) ;  his  nature  was  suited  to  the  law,  and  the 
law  to  his  nature ;  it  was  not  above  his  understanding  to  know  it, 
nor  his  will  to  embrace  it,  nor  his  passions  to  be  regulated  by  it 
The  law  and  his  nature  were  like  to  exact  straight  lines,  touching 
one  another  in  every  part  when  joined  together.  God  exacted  no 
more  by  his  law  than  what  was  written  by  nature  in  his  heart :  he 
had  a  knowledge  by  creation  to  observe  tne  law  of  his  creation,  and 
he  fell  not  for  want  of  a  righteousness  in  his  nature :  he  was  enabled 
for  more  than  was  commanded  him,  but  wilfully  indisposed  to  less 
than  he  was  able  to  perform.  The  precepts  were  easy,  not  only  be- 
coming the  authority  of  a  sovereign  to  exact,  but  the  goodness  of  a 
father  to  demand,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  creature  and  a  son  to  pay. 
"  His  commands  are  not  grievous"  (1  John  v.  3) ;  the  observance  of 
them  had  filled  the  spirit  of  man  with  an  extraordinary  contentment 
It  had  been  no  less  a  pleasure  and  a  delightful  satisfaction  to  have 
kept  the  law  in  a  created  state,  than  it  is  to  keep  it  in  some  measure 
in  a  renewed  state.  The  renewed  nature  finds  a  suitableness  in  the 
law  to  kindle  a  "  delight"  (Ps.  i.  2) :  it  could  not  then  have  anywise 
shook  the  nature  of  an  upright  creature,  nor  have  been  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  his  shoulders  to  bear.    Though  he  had  not  a  graoe 
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given  him  above  nature,  yet  lie  had  not  a  law  given  him  that  sur- 
mounted his  nature :  it  did  not  exceed  his  created  strength,  and  was 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  rational  nature.  It  was  a 
"just  law"  (Rom.  vii.  12),  and,  therefore,  not  above  the  nature  of 
.the  subject  that  was  bound  to  obey  it.  And  had  it  been  impossible 
to  be  ODserved,  it  had  been  unrighteous  to  be  enacted :  it  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  Divine  praise,  and  that  seven  times  a  day ;  as  it  is, 
"  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  judg- 
ments" fPs.  cxix.  164).  The  law  was  so  righteous,  that  Addm  had 
every  wnit  as  much  reason  to  bless  God  in  his  innocence  for  the 
righteousness  of  it,  as  David  had  with  the  relics  of  enmity  against 
it :  his  goodness  shines  so  much  in  his  law,  as  merits  our  praise  of 
him,  as  he  is  a  sovereign  Lawgiver,  as  well  as  a  gracious  Benefactor, 
in  the  imparting  to  us  a  being. 

[2.]  In  fitting  it  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  satisfaction 
of  nis  soul,  which  finds  a  reward  in  the  very  act  of  keeping  it,  (Ps. 
cxix.  165),  "  Great  peace  in  the  loving  it ;"  for  the  preservation  of 
human  society,  wherein  consists  the  external  felicity  of  man.  It 
had  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodness  to  enjoin  man  any- 
thing that  should  be  oppressive  and  uncomfortable.  Bitterness  can- 
not come  firom  that  wliich  is  altogether  sweet :  goodness  would  not 
have  obliged  the  creature  to  anything,  but  what  is  not  only  free  from 
damaging  him,  but  wholly  conaucinff  to  his  welfare,  and  perfective 
of  his  nature.  Infinite  wisdom  could  not  order  anything  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness.  As  his  laws  are  the  most  ration- 
al, as  being  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom ;  so  they  are  the  best, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  infinite  goodness.  His  laws  are  not  only  the 
acts  of  nis  sovereign  authority,  but  the  efl9[uxes  of  his  loving-kind- 
ness, and  the  conductors  of  man  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  greater  bounty : 
he  minds  as  well  the  promotion  of  his  creatures*  felicity,  as  the  as- 
serting his  own  authority ;  as  good  princes  make  laws  for  their  sub- 
jects'benefit  as  well  as  their  own  honor.  What  was  said  of  a  more 
oifEicult  and  burdensome  law  long  after  man's  fall,  may  much  more 
be  said  of  the  easy  law  of  nature  in  the  state  of  man's  innocence, 
that  it  was  '*  for  our  good"  (Deut.  x.  12,  18).  He  never  pleaded 
with  the  Israelites  for  the  observation  of  his  commands  upon  the 
account  of  his  authority,  so  much  as  upon  the  score  of  their  benefit 
by  them  (Deut.  iv.  40;  xii.  28).  And  when  his  precepts  were 
broken,  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  more  ^eved  for  men's  impairing 
their  own  felicity  by  it,  than  for  their  violating  his  authority  :  "  O, 
that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river!"  (Isa.  xlviii.  18^.  Goodness  cannot  prescnbe  a 
thing  prejudicial :  wnatsoever  it  enjoins,  is  beneficial  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  happiness  of  the  rational  creature :  this  was  both  the 
design  of  the  law  given,  and  the  end  of  the  law.  Christ,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  young  man's  question,  refers  him  to  the  moral  law, 
which  was  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  as  that  whereby  eternal  life 
was  to  be  gained :  which  evidenceth,  that  when  the  law  was  first 
given  as  the  covenant  of  works,  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  man ; 
and  the  end  of  giving  it  was,  that  man  might  have  eternal  life  by 
it :  there  would  else  be  no  strength  or  truth  in  that  answer  of  Christ 
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to  that  Ruler.  And,  therefore,  Stephen  calls  the  law  given  by 
Moses,  which  was  the  same  with  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  '*  the 
living  oracles"  (Acts  viL  88).  He  enjoined  men's  services  to  them 
not  simply  for  his  own  glory,  but  his  glory  in  men^s  wel£ure :  as  if 
there  were  any  being  better  than  himself,  his  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness would  guide  him  to  love  that  better  than  himself;  because  it  is 
good  and  righteous  to  love  that  best  which  is  most  amiable :  so,  if 
there  were  any  that  could  do  us  more  good,  and  shower  down  more 
happiness  upon  us  than  himself  he  would  be  content  we  should 
obey  that  as  sovereign,  and  steer  our  course  according  to  his  laws : 
"  If  God  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him"  (1 
Kings  xviiL  21).  If  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Baal  oe 
more  beneficial  to  you ;  if  you  can  advance  your  nature  by  his  ser- 
vice, and  gain  a  more  mighty  crown  of  happmess  than  by  mine,  fol- 
low him  with  all  my  heart :  1  never  intended  to  enjoin  you  anything 
to  impair,  but  increase  your  happiness.  The  chief  desi^  of  God 
in  his  law  is  the  happiness  of  the  subject;  and  obedience  is  intended 
by  him  as  a  means  for  the  attaining  of  happiness,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing his  own  sovereignty :  this  is  the  reason  why  he  wished  that 
Israel  had  walked  in  his  ways,  "  that  their  time  might  have  endured 
forever"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  13,  15,  16).  And  by  thef  same  reason,  this  was 
his  intendment  in  his  law  given  to  man,  and  his  covenant  made  with 
man  at  the  creation,  that  he  might  be  fed  with  the  finest  part  of  his 
bounty,  and  be  satisfied  with  honey  out  of  the  eternal  Bock  of  Ages. 
To  paraphrase  his  expression  there : — The  goodness  of  God  appears 
furtner, 

[3].  In  enga^g  man  to  obedience  by  promises  and  threatenings. 
A  threatening  is  only  mentioned  (Gen.  ii.  17),  but  a  promise  is  im- 
plied :  if  eternal  death  were  fixed  for  transgression,  eternal  life  was 
thereby  designed  for  obedience :  and  that  it  was  so,  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  the  Euler  evidenceth,  that  the  fiirst  intendment  of  the  pre- 
cept was  the  eternal  life  of  the  subject,  ordered  to  obey  it. 

1st  God  might  have  acted,  in  settling  his  law,  only  as  a  sover- 
eign. Though  he  might  have  dealt  with  man  upon  the  score  of 
his  absolute  dominion  over  him  as  his  creature,  and  signified  his 
pleasure  upon  the  right  of  his  sovereignty,  threatening  only  a  pen- 
alty if  man  transgressed,  without  the  promising  a  bountiful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obedience  by  a  reward  as  a  benefieK^tor :  yet  he 
would  treat  with  man  in  gentle  methods,  and  rule  him  in  a  track 
of  sweetness  as  well  as  sovereignty:  he  would  preserve  the  rights 
of  his  dominion  in  the  authority  of  his  commands,  and  honor  the 
condescensions  of  his  goodness  in  the  allurements  of  a  promise. 
He  that  might  have  solely  demanded  a  compliance  with  nis  will, 
would  kindhr  article  with  him,  to  oblige  him  to  observe  him  out 
of  love  to  himself  as  well  as  duty  to  his  Creator ;  that  he  might 
have  both  the  interest  of  avoiding  the  threatened  evil  to  affii^ht 
him,  and  the  interest  of  attaining  the  promised  good  to  allure  him 
to  obedience.  How  doth  he  value  the  title  oi  Benefector  above 
that  of  a  Lord,  when  he  so  kindly  solicits,  as  well  as  commands ; 
and  enga^eth  to  reward  that  obedience  which  he  might  have  abso- 
lutely daimed  as  his  due,  by  enforcing  fears  of  the  severest  penalty  I 
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His  sovereignty  seems  to  stoop  below  itself  for  the  elevation  of  his 
goodness ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  his  kindness  more  taken  notice 
of  than  hjs  authority.  Nothing  imported  more  condescension  than 
his  bringing  forth  his  law  in  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  whereby  he 
seems  to  humble  himself,  and  veil  his  superiority  to  treat  with  man 
as  his  equal,  that  the  very  manner  of  his  treatment  might  oblige 
him  in  the  richest  promises  he  made  to  draw  him,  and  the  startling 
threatening  he  pronounced  to  link  him  to  his  obedience :  and, 
therefore,  is  it  observable,  that  when  after  the  transgression  of 
Adam  God  comes  to  deal  with  him,  he  doth  not  do  it  in  that  thun- 
dering rigor,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  an  enraged 
sovereign,  but  in  a  gentle  examination  (Gen.  iii.  11,  13):  "Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
not  eat  ?"  To  the  woman,  he  said  no  more  than,  "  What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done?"  And  in  the  Scripture  we  find,  when  he 
cites  the  Israelites  before  him  for  their  sin,  he  expostulates  with 
them  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  right  he  had  to  challenge 
their  obedience,  as  upon  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  his  law 
which  they  had  transgressed ;  that  by  the  same  argument  of  sweet- 
ness, wherewith  he  would  attract  them  to  their  duty,  he  might 
shame  them  after  their  offence  (Isa.  i.  2 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  25). 

2d,  By  the  threatenings  he  manifests  his  goodness  as  well  as  by 
his  promises.  He  promises  that  he  might  be  a  rewarder,  and 
threatens  that  he  might  not  be  a  punisher ;  the  one  is  to  elevate 
our  hope,  and  the  other  to  excite  our  fear,  the  two  passions  whereby 
the  nature  of  man  is  managed  in  the  world.  He  imprints  upon 
man  sentiments  of  a  misery  by  sin,  in  his  thundering  commination, 
that  he  might  engage  him  the  more  to  embrace  and  be  guided  by 
the  motives  of  sweetness  in  his  gracious  promises.  The  design  of 
them  was  to  preserve,  man  in  his  due  bounds,  that  God  might  not 
have  occasion  to  blow  upon  him  the  flames  of  his  justice ;  to  sup- 
press those  irregular  passions,  which  the  nature  of  man  (though 
created  without  any  disorder)  was  capable  of  entertaining  upon  the 
appearance  of  suitable  objects ;  and  to  keep  the  waves  from  swell- 
ing upon  any  turning  wind,  that  so  man,  being  modest  in  the  use 
of  the  goodness  God  had  allowed  him,  might  still  be  capable  of 
fresh  streams  of  Divine  bounty,  without  ever  falling  mider  his 
righteous  wrath  for  any  transgression.  What  a  prospect  of  good- 
ness is  in  this  proceeding,  to  disclose  man's  happiness  to  be  as  du- 
lable  as  his  innocence ;  and  set  before  a  rational  creature  the  ex- 
oemest  misery  due  to  his  crime,  to  affright  him  from  neglecting  his 
Creator,  and  making  unworthy  returns  to  his  goodness  I  What 
could  be  done  more  by  goodness  to  suit  that  passion  of  fear  which 
was  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man,  than  to  assure  him  he  should 
not  degenerate  fi-om  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  and  violate  the 
authority  of  his  Creator,  without  falling  from  his  own  happiness, 
and  sinxing  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity  I 

Sd,  The  reward  he  promised  manifests  yet  further  his  goodness  to 
man.  It  was  his  goodness  to  intend  a  reward  to  man;  no  necessity 
could  oblige  God  to  reward  man,  had  he  continued  obedient  in  his 
created  state :  for  in  all  rewards  which  are  truly  merited,  beside 
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some  kind  of  equality  to  be  considered  between  the  person  doing 
service  and  the  person  rewarding,  and  also  between  the  act  per- 
formed and  the  reward  bestowed,  there  mnst  also  be  considered  the 
condition  of  the  person  doing  the  service,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
do  it  as  a  duty,  but  is  at  his  own  choice  whether  to  oflFer  it  or  no. 
But  man,  being  wholly  dependent  on  God  in  his  being  and  preser- 
vation, having  nothing  of  his  own,  but  what  he  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  Divine  bounty,  his  service  was  due  by  the  strongest 
obligation  to  God  (1  Cor.  iv.  7).  But  there  was  no  natural  engage- 
ment on  God  to  return  a  reward  to  him ;  for  man  could  return  no- 
thing of  his  own  but  that  only  which  he  had  received  from  his 
Creator.  It  must  be  pure  goodness  that  gives  a  gracious  reward  for 
a  due  debt,  to  receive  his  own  from  man,  and  return  more  than  he 
had  received.  A  Divine  reward  doth  far  surmoimt  the  value  of  a 
rational  service.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mighty  goodness  to  stipulate 
with  man,  that  upon  his  obedience  he  should  enjoy  an  immortality 
in  that  nature.  The  article  on  man's  part  was  obedience,  which 
was  necessarily  just,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  man;  he  had 
been  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  violated  all  laws  of  righteousness,  had 
he  committed  any  act  unworthy  of  one  that  had  oeen  so  great  a 
subject  of  Divine  liberality.^  I3ut  the  article  on  God's  part,  of  giv- 
ing a  perpetual  blessedness  to  innocent  man,  was  not  founded  upon 
riues  of  strict  justice  and  righteousness,  for  that  would  have  argued 
God  to  be  a  debtor  to  man ;  but  that  God  cannot  be  to  the  wort  of 
his  hands,  that  had  received  the  materials  of  his  being  and  acting 
from  him,  as  the  vessel  doth  from  the  potter.  But  this  was  foundea 
only  on  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  he  cannot  but 
be  Kind  to  an  innocent  and  holy  creature.  The  nature  of  God  in- 
clined him  to  it  by  the  rules  of  goodness,  but  the  service  of  man 
could  not  claim  it  by  the  rules  of  justice  without  a  stipulation ;  so 
that  the  covenant  whereby  God  obliged  himself  to  continue  the 
happiness  of  man  upon  the  continuance  of  his  obedience,  in  the 
onginal  of  it,  springs  from  pure  goodness ;  though  the  performance 
of  it,  upon  the  fulfilling  condition  required  in  the  creature,  was 
founded  upon  the  rules  of  righteousness  and  truth,  after  Divine 
goodness  had  brought  it  forth.  God  did  create  man  for  a  reward 
and  happiness ;  now  God's  implanting  in  the  nature  of  man  a  desire 
after  happiness,  and  some  higher  happiness  than  he  had  in  creation 
invested  him  in,  doth  evidence  that  God  did  not  create  man  only 
for  his  own  service,  but  for  his  attaining  a  greater  happiness.  All 
rational  creatures  are  possessed  with  a  principle  of  seeking  after 
good,  the  highest  good,  and  God  did  not  plant  m  man  this  prmciple 
in  vain ;  it  nad  not  been  goodness  to  put  this  principle  in  man,  if 
he  had  designed  never  to  bestow  a  happiness  on  man  for  his  obe- 
dience: this  had  been  repugnant  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  and  the  Scripture  doth  very  emphatically  express  the  felicity 
of  man  to  be  the  design  of  God  in  the  first  forming  him  and  mould- 
ing him  a  creature,  as  well  as  working  him  a  new  creature ;  "  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God"  (2  Cor.  v.  1,  5) : 
he  framed  this  earthly  tabernacle  for  a  residence  in  an  eternal  habi- 

s  Amyral  Dissertat  pp.  637,  638. 
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tation,  and  a  better  habitation  than  an  earthly  paradise.  What  vrS 
expect  in  the  resurrection,  that  very  same  thing  Gh>d  did  in  crea- 
tion intend  ns  for ;  but  since  the  corruption  of  our  natures,  we  must 
undergo  a  dissolution  of  our  bodies,  and  may  have  just  reason  of  a 
despondency,  since  sin  hath  seemed  to  change  the  course  of  God's 
bounty,  and  brought  us  under  a  curse.  He  hath  given  us  the  car- 
nest  of  his  Spirit^  as  an  assurance  that  he  will  perform  that  very 
self-same  thin?,  the  conferring  that  happiness  upon  renewed  crea- 
tures for  which  he  first  formed  man  in  creation,  when  he  compacted 
his  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  reared  it  up 
before  him. 

4th.  It  was  a  mighty  goodness  that  God  should  give  man  an  eternal 
reward.  That  an  eternity  of  reward  was  jjromised,  is  implied  in  the 
death  that  was  threatened  upon  transgression :  whatsoever  you  con- 
ceive the  threatened  death  to  be,  either  for  nature,  or  duration  upon 
transgression ;  of  the  same  nature  and  duration  you  must  suppose 
the  life  to  be,  which  is  implied  upon  his  constancy  in  his  integrity. 
As  sin  would  render  him  an  eternal  object  of  God's  hatred,  so 
his  obedience  would  render  him  an  eternally  amiable  object  to  his 
Creator,  as  the  standing  angels  are  preservea  and  confirmed  in  an 
entire  felicity  and  glory.  Though  the  threatening  be  only  expressed 
by  God  (Gen.  ii.  17),  yet  the  other  is  implied,  and  might  easily  be 
concluded  from  it  by  Adam.  And  one  reason  why  God  only  ex- 
pressed the  threatening,  and  not  the  promise,  was,  because  man 
might  collect  some  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  perpetual  happiness 
from  that  image  of  God  which  he  beheld  in  hmiself,  and  from  the 
large  provision  he  had  made  for  him  in  the  world,  and  the  com- 
mission given  him  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  to  rule  as  a  lord 
over  his  other  works ;  whereas  he  could  not  so  easily  have  imagined 
himself  capable  of  being  exposed  to  such  an  extraordinary  calamity 
as  an  eternal  death,  without  some  signification  of  it  from  God.  It 
is  easily  concludable,  that  eternal  life  was  supposed  to  be  promised, 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  if  he  stood,  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be 
inflicted  on  him  if  he  rebelled.*  Now  this  eternal  life  was  not  due 
to  his  nature,  but  it  was  a  pure  beam,  and  gift  of  Divine  goodness;: 
for  there  was  no  proportion  between  man's  service  in  his  innocent 
estate,  and  a  reward  so  great  both  for  nature  and  duration :  it  was  a 
higher  reward  than  can  be  imagined  either  due  to  the  nature  of  man,, 
or  upon  any  natural  right  claimable  by  his  obedience.  All  that 
ooula  be  expected  by  him  was  but  a  natural  happiness,  not  a  super- 
natural :  as  there  was  no  necessity  upon  the  account  of  natural 
righteousness,  so  there  was  no  necessity  upon  the  account  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  elevate  the  nature  of  man  to  a  supernatural 
happiness,  merely  because  he  created  him :  for  though  it  be  necessary 
for  God,  when  he  would  create,  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  to  create 
for  some  end,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  that  end  should  be  a  super- 
natural end  and  happiness,  since  a  natural  blessedness  had  been 
8u£BLcient  for  man.  And  though  God,  in  creating  angels  and  men 
intellectual  and  rational  creatures,  did  make  them  necessary  for 
liimself  and  his  own  glory,  yet  it  was  not  necessarily  for  him  to 
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order  either  angels  or  men  to  such  a  felicity  as  consists  in  a  clear 
vision,  and  so  high  a  fruition,  of  himself:  for  all  other  things  are 
made  by  him  for  himself,  and  yet  not  for  the  vision  of  himself,  God 
might  have  created  man  only  for  a  natural  happiness,  according  to 
the  perfection  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  had  dealt  bountifully 
with  him,  if  he  had  never  intended  him  a  supernatural  blessedness 
and  an  eternal  recompense :  but  what  a  largeness  of  goodness  is 
here,  to  design  man,  in  his  creation,  for  so  rich  a  blessedness  as  an 
eternal  life,  with  the  fruition  of  himself  I  He  hath  not  only  given  to 
man  all  things  which  are  necessary,  but  designed  for  man  that  which 
the  poor  creature  could  not  imagine :  he  garnished  the  earth  for  him, 
and  garnished  him  for  an  eternal  felicity,  had  he  not,  by  slighting 
the  goodness  of  God,  stripped  himself  of  the  present,  and  forfeited 
his  luture  blessedness. 

Secondly^  The  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  Bedeniption.  The 
whole  gospel  is  nothing  but  one  entire  mirror  of  Divine  goodness : 
the  whole  of  redemption  is  wrapped  up  in  that  one  expression  of 
the  angels'  song  (Luke  ii.  14V  "Good-will  towards  men."  The 
angels  sang  but  one  song  beiore,  which  is  upon  record,  but  the 
matter  of  it  seems  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  chiefly  in  creation  (Job 
xxxviii  7;  compare  chap.  ix.  5,  6,  8,  9).  The  angels  are  there 
meant  by  the  "  morning  stars ;"  the  visible  stars  of  heaven  were  not 
distinctly  formed  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid :  and 
the  title  of  the  sons  of  God  verifies  it,  since  none  but  creatures  of 
understanding  are  dignified  in  Scripture  with  that  title.  There  they 
celebrate  his  wisdom  in  creation ;  nere  his  goodness  in  redemption, 
which  is  the  entire  matter  of  the  sone. 

i.  Goodness  was  the  spring  of  redemption.  All  and  every  part 
of  it  owes  only  to  this  perfection  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  world. 
This  only  excited  wisdom  to  bring  forth  from  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
apostacv  of  man,  so  great  a  good  as  the  recovery  of  him.  When 
man  fell  from  his  created  goodness,  God  would  evidence  that  he 
could  not  fall  from  his  infinite  goodness :  that  the  greatest  evil  could 
not  surmount  the  ability  of  his  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  the  riches 
of  his  bounty  to  present  us  a  remedy  for  it  Divine  Goodness  would 
not  stand  by  a  spectator,  without  being  reliever  of  that  misery  man 
had  plunged  himself  into ;  but  by  astonishing  methods  it  would 
recover  him  to  happiness,  who  had  wrested  himself  out  of  his  hands, 
to  fling  himself  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity :  and  it  was  the 
greater,  since  it  surmounted  those  natural  inclinations,  and  those 
strong  provocations  which  he  had  to  shower  down  the  power  of  his 
wrath.  What  could  be  the  source  of  such  a  procedure,  but  this 
excellency  of  Divine  nature,  since  no  violence  could  force  him,  nor 
was  there  any  merit  to  persuade  to  such  a  restoration  ?  This,  under 
the  name  of  his  "  love,  is  rendered  the  sole  cause  of  the  redeeming 
death  of  the  Son :  it  was  to  commend  his  love  with  the  highest 
gloss,  and  in  so  singular  a  manner  that  had  not  its  parallel  in  nature, 
nor  in  all  his  other  works,  and  reaches  in  the  brightness  of  it  beyond 
the  manifested  extent  of  any  other  attribute  (Kom.  v.  8).  It  must 
be  only  a  miraculous  goodness  that  induced  him  to  expose  the  life 
of  his  Son  to  those  dimculties  in  the  world,  and  death  upon  ihe  cross, 
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for  the  freedom  of  sordid  rebels :  his  great  end  was  to  give  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  as  might  be  attractive 
to  his  creature,  remove  its  shakings  and  tremblings,  and  encourage 
its  approaches  to  him.  It  is  in  this  he  would  not  only  manifest  his 
love,  out  assume  the  name  of  "  Love."  By  this  name  the  Holy 
Ghost  calls  him,  in  relation  to  this  good  will  manifested  in  his  Son 
(1  John  iv.  8,  9),  "  God  is  love."  In  this  is  manifested  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  "  live  through  him."  He  would  take  the 
name  he  never  expressed  himself  in  before.  He  was  Jehovah,  ii;i 
regard  of  the  truth  of  his  promise ;  so  he  would  be  known  of  old : 
he  is  Goodness,  in  regard  of  the  grandeur  of  his  affection  in  the 
mission  of  his  Son :  and,  therefore,  he  would  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Love  now,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel. 

ii.  It  was  a  pure  goodness.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  pity 
our  misery,  and  repair  our  ruins :  he  might  have  stood  to  the  terms 
of  the  first  covenant,  and  exacted  our  eternal  death,  since  we  had 
committed  an  infinite  transgression :  he  was  under  no  tie  to  put  off 
the  robes  of  a  judge  for  the  bowels  of  a  father,  and  erect  a  mercy- 
seat  above  his  tribunal  of  justice.**  The  reparation  of  man  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  his  creation ;  it  follows  not,  that  because 
Goodness  had  extracted  us  from  nothing  by  a  mighty  power,  that  it 
must  lift  us  out  of  wilful  misery  by  a  mighty  grace.  Certainly  that 
God  who  had  no  need  of  creating  us,  had  far  less  need  of  redeeming 
us:  for,  since  he  created  one  world,  he  could  have  as  easily  de- 
stroyed it,  and  reared  another.  It  had  not  been  imbecoming  the 
Divine  Goodness  or  Wisdom,  to  have  let  man  perpetually  wallow  in 
that  sink  wherein  he  had  plunged  himself,  since  ne  was  criminal  by 
his  own  will,  and,  therefore,  miserable  by  his  own  fault:  nothing 
could  necessitate  this  reparation.  If  Divine  Goodness  could  not  be 
obliged  by  the  angelical  dignity  to  repair  that  nature,  he  is  further 
from  any  obligation  by  the  meanness  ot  man  to  repair  himian  nature. 
There  was  less  necessity  to  restore  man  than  to  restore  the  &llen 
angels.  What  could  man  do  to  oblige  God  to  a  reparation  of  him, 
since  he  could  not  render  him  a  recompense  for  his  goodness  mani- 
fested in  his  creation  ?  He  must  be  much  more  impotent  to  render 
him  a  debtor  for  the  redemption  of  him  from  misery.  Could  it  be  a 
salary  for  anything  we  had  done  ?  Alas  I  we  are  so  far  from  merit- 
ing it,  that  by  our  daily  demerits,  we  seem  ambitious  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  effusions  of  it :  we  could  not  have  complained  of  him, 
if  he  had  left  us  in  the  misery  we  had  courted,  since  he  was  bound 
by  no  law  to  bestow  upon  us  the  recovery  we  wanted.  When  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  gospel  of  "  redemption,"  he  giveth  it  the  title 
of  tiie  "  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  (2  Tim.  i.  11).  It  was  the  gospel 
of  a  Gtw.  abounding  in  his  own  olessedness,  which  received  no 
addition  by  man's  redemption ;  if  he  had  been  blessed  by  it,  it  had 
h&sn.  a  goodness  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  creature :  it  was  not  an 
indigent  goodness  needing  the  receiving  anything  from  us ;  but  it 
was  a  pure  goodness,  streaming  out  of  itself,  without  bringing  any- 
thing mto  itself  for  the  perfection  of  it :  there  was  no  goodness  m 

^  BmU.  Gontrovers.  Part  JIL  p.  868. 
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US  to  be  the  motive  of  his  love,  but  his  goodness  was  the  fountaiii 
of  our  benefit 

iii.  It  was  a  distinct  goodness  of  the  whole  Trinity.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  man  we  find  a  general  consultation  (Gen.  i.  26),  without  those 
distinct  labors  and  offices  of  each  person,  and  without  those  raised 
expressions  and  marks  of  joy  and  triumph  as  at  man's  restoration. 
In  this  there  arfe  distinct  functions ;  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the 
merit  of  the  Son,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  The  Father  makes 
the  promise  of  redemption,  the  Son  seals  it  with  his  blood,  and  the 
Spirit  applies  it  The  Father  adopts  us  to  be  his  children,  the  Son 
redeems  us  to  be  his  members,  ana  the  Spirit  renews  us  to  be  his 
temples.  In  this  the  Father  testifies  himself  well-pleased  in  a  voice; 
the  Son  proclaims  his  own  delight  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
Spirit  hastens,  with  the  wing  of  a  dove,  to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and 
afterwards,  in  his  apparition  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tonffues,  mani- 
fests  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  redeeming  gospel. 

iv.  The  eflFects  of  it  proclaim  His  great  goodness.  It  is  by  this 
we  are  delivered  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  ruin  of  our 
happiness,  the  deformity  of  our  sins,  and  the  punishment  of  our 
transgressions ;  he  frees  us  from  the  ignorance  wherewith  we  were 
darkened  and  from  the  slavery  wherein  we  were  fettered.  When 
he  came  to  make  Adam's  process  after  his  crime,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  death  he  had  merited,  he  utters  a  promise 
that  man  could  not  have  expected ;  his  kindness  swells  above  his 
provoked  justice,  and,  while  he  chaseth  him  out  of  paradise,  he  ^ves 
nim  hopes  of  regaining  the  same,  or  a  better  habitation ;  and  is,  in 
the  whole,  more  ready  to  prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  his  good- 
ness, than  charge  him  with  the  horror  of  his  crimes  (Gen.  iii.  15). 
It  is  a  goodness  that  pardons  us  more  transgressions  than  there  are 
moments  in  our  lives,  and  overlooks  as  many  follies  as  there  arc 
thoughts  in  our  heart ;  he  doth  not  only  relieve  our  wants,  but  re- 
stores us  to  our  dignity.  It  is  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness  to 
instate  a  person  in  the  highest  honors,  than  barely  to  supply  his  pre- 
sent necessity :  it  is  an  admirable  pity  whereby  he  was  mclinea  to 
redeem  us,  and  an  incomparable  affection  whereby  he  was  resolved 
to  exalt  us.  What  can  oe  desired  more  of  him  than  his  goodness 
hath  granted  ?  He  hath  sought  us  out  when  we  were  lost,  and  ran- 
somed us  when  we  were  captives ;  he  hath  pardoned  us  when  we 
were  condemned,  and  raised  us  when  we  were  dead.  In  creation  he 
reared  us  from  nothing,  in  redemption  he  delivers  our  understanding 
from  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  our  wills  from  impotence  and  ob- 
stinacy, and  our  whole  man  ftx)m  a  death  worse  than  that  nothing  he 
drew  us  from  by  creation. 

V.  Hence  we  may  consider  the  height  of  this  goodness  in  redemp- 
tion to  exceed  that  in  creation.  He  gave  man  a  being  in  creation, 
but  did  not  draw  him  from  inexpressibly  misery  by  that  act  His 
liberality  in  the  gospel  doth  infinitely'  surpass  what  we  admire  in  the 
works  of  nature ;  his  goodness  in  the  latter  is  more  astonishing  to 
our  belief,  than  his  goodness  in  creation  is  visible  to  our  eye.  There 
is  more  of  his  bounty  expressed  in  that  one  verse,  "  So  God  loved 
the  worldy  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  (John  iii.  16),  than 
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there  is  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  world :  it  is  an  incomprehensible 
90 ;  SL80  that  all  the  angels  iji  heaven  cannot  analyse ;  and  few  com- 
ment upon,  or  understand,  the  dimensions  of  this  so.  In  creation  he 
formed  an  innocent  creature  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  in  redemp- 
tion he  restores  a  rebellious  creature  hy  the  blood  of  his  Son :  it  is 
greater  than  that  goodness  manifested  m  creation. 

Ist.  In  regard  of  the  difl&culty  in  effecting  it.  In  creation,  mere 
nothing  was  vanquished  to  bring  us  into  being ;  in  redemption,  sul- 
len enmity  was  conquered  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  restoration ;  in 
creation,  ne  subdued  a  nullity  to  make  us  creatures ;  in  redemption, 
his  goodness  overcomes  his  omnipotent  justice  to  restore  us  to  feli- 
city. A  word  from  the  mouth  of  Goodness  inspired  the  dust  of 
men's  bodies  with  a  living  soul ;  but  the  blood  oi  his  Son  must  be 
ahed,  and  the  laws  of  natural  affection  seems  to  be  overturned,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  our  renewed  happiness.  In  the  first,  heaven 
did  but  speak,  and  the  earth  was  formed ;  in  the  second,  heaven  it- 
self must  sink  to  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty  earth,  to  reduce 
man's  dust  to  its  original  state. 

2d.  This  goodness  is  greater  than  that  manifested  in  creation,  in 
regard  of  its  cost.  This  was  a  more  expensive  goodness  than  what 
was  laid  out  in  creation.  "  The  redemption  of  one  soul  is  precious" 
(Ps.  xlix.  8),  much  more  costly  than  the  whole  fabric  of  tne  world, 
or  as  many  worlds  as  the  understandings  of  angels  in  their  utmost 
extent  can  conceive  to  be  created.  For  the  effecting  of  this,  God 
parts  with  his  dearest  treasure,  and  his  Son  eclipses  his  choicest 
glory.  For  this,  God  must  be  made  man,  Eternity  must  suffer  death, 
flie  Lord  of  angels  must  weep  in  a  cradle,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world  must  hang  like  a  slave ;  he  must  be  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem, 
and  die  upon  a  cross  on  Calvary ;  unspotted  righteousness  must  be 
made  sin,  and  unblemished  blessedness  be  made  a  curse.  He  was  at 
no  other  expense  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth  to  form  man ;  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  have  maintained  innocent  man  without  any 
other  cost ;  but  his  broken  nature  cannot  be  healed  without  the  in- 
valuable medicine  of  the  blood  of  God.  View  Christ  in  the  womb 
and  in  the  manger,  in  his  weary  steps  and  hungrv  bowels,  in  his 
prostrations  in  the  garden,  ana  in  his  clodded  drops  of  bloody 
sweat ;  view  his  head  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his  face 
besmeared  with  the  soldiers'  slabber ;  view  him  in  his  march  to  Cal- 
vary, and  his  elevation  on  the  painful  cross,  with  his  head  hanged 
down,  and  his  side  streaming  blood ;  view  him  pelted  with  the  scoflfe 
of  the  governors,  and  the  derisions  of  the  rabble ;  and  see,  in  all 
this,  what  cost  Goodness  was  at  for  man's  redemption  !  In  creation, 
his  power  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and,  in  redemption,  his 
bowels  sent  a  Son  to  die  for  us. 

8d.  This  goodness  of  God  in  redemption  is  greater  than  that  man- 
ifested in  creation,  in  regard  of  man's  desert  of  the  contrary.  In 
the  creation,  as  there  was  nothing  without  him  to  allure  him  to  the 
expressions  of  his  bounty,  so  there  was  nothing  that  did  damp  the 
inclinations  of  his  goodness :  the  nothing  from  whence  the  world 
was  drawn,  could  never  merit,  nor  demerit  a  being,  because  it  was 
nothing;  as  there  was  nothing  to  engage  him,  so  there  was  nothmi^ 
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to  disoblige  him ;  as  his  favor  could  not  be  merited,  bo  neither  could 
his  anger  DC  deserved.  But  in  this  he^findjp  ingratitude  against  the 
former  marks  of  his  goodness,  and  rebellion  against  the  sweetness 
of  his  sovereignty, — crimes  unworthy  of  the  dews  of  goodness,  and 
worthy  of  the  sharpest  strokes  of  vengeance ;  and  therefore  the 
Scripture  advanceth  the  honor  of  it  above  the  title  of  mere  good- 
ness, to  that  of  "  grace"  (Rom.  i.  2 ;  Titus  ii.  11) ;  because  men  were 
not  only  unworthy  of  a  blessing,  but  worthy  of  a  curse.  An  innocent 
nothing  more  deserves  creation,  than  a  culpable  creature  deserves  an 
exemption  from  destruction.  When  man  fell,  and  gave  occasion  to 
God  to  repent  of  his  created  work,  his  ravishing  goodness  surmount- 
ed the  occasiolis  he  had  of  repenting,  and  the  provocations  he  had 
to  the  destruction  of  his  frame. 

4th.  It  was  a  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the 
angels. 

1.  A  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  standing 
angels.  The  Son  of  God  did  no  more  expose  his  life  for  the  con- 
firmation of  those  that  stood,  than  for  the  restoration  of  those  that 
fell ;  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  for  the  holy  angels,  but  for  simple 
man ;  they  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  confirm  them,  but  not  the 
death  of  Christ  to  restore  or  preserve  them ;  they  had  a  beloved  ho- 
liness to  be  established  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God,  but  not  any 
abominable  sin  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  God ;  they  had  no 
debt  to  pay  but  that  of  obedience ;  but  we  had  both  a  debt  of  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts,  and  a  debt  of  suffering  to  the  penalty,  after 
the  fell.  Whether  the  holy  angels  were  confirmed  by  Christ,  or  no, 
is  a  question:  some  think  they  were,  from  Colos.  i.  20,  where 
"  things  in  heaven"  are  said  to  oe  "  reconciled ;"  but  some  think, 
that  place  signifies  no  more  than  the  reconciliation  of  things  in 
heaven,  if  meant  of  the  angels,  to  things  on  earth,  with  whom  they 
were  at  enmity  in  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign ;  or  the  reconciliation 
of  things  in  heaven  to  God,  is  meant  the  glorified  saints,  who  were 
once  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  whom  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
reached,  though  dead  long  before.  But  if  angels  were  confirmed  by 
Christ,  it  was  oy  him  not  as  a  slain  sacrifice,  but  as  a  sovereign  Head 
of  the  whole  creation,  appointed  by  God  to  gather  all  things  into 
one ;  which  some  think  to  be  the  intendment  of  Eph.  i.  10,  where 
all  things,  as  well  those  in  heaven,  as  those  in  earth,  are  said  to  be 
"  gathered  together  in  one,  in  Christ."  Where  is  a  syllable  in  Scrip- 
ture of  his  being  crucified  for  angels,  but  only  for  sinners  ?  Not 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  one,  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  other ; 
so  that  the  goodness  whereby  God  continued  those  blessed  spirits  in 
heaven,  through  the  effusions  of  his  grace,  is  a  small  thing  to  the 
restoring  us  to  our  forfeited  happiness,  through  the  streams  oi  Divine 
blood.  The  preserving  a  man  in  life  is  a  little  thing,  and  a  smaller 
benefit  than  tne  raising  a  man  from  death.  The  rescuing  a  man  from 
an  ignominious  punishment,  lays  a  greater  obligation  than  barely  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  a  capital  crime.  The  preserving  a 
man  standing  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  is  more  easy  than  to 
bring  a  crippled  and  phthisical  man,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  continuance  God  gave  to  the  angels,  is  not  so  signal  a  mark  of 
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his  goodness  as  the  deliverance  he  gave  to  us ; '  since  they  were  not 
sunk  into  sin,  nor  by  any  crime  fallen  into  misery. 

2.  His  goodness  in  reaemption  is  greater  than  any  goodness  ex- 
pressed to  the  fellen  angels.  It  is  the  wonder  of  his  goodness  to  us, 
that  he  was  mindful  of  fallen  man,  and  careless  of  fallen  angels ;  that 
he  should  visit  man,  wallowing  in  death  and  blood,  with  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  and  never  turn  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  devils 
into  cheerful  day ;  when  they  sinned.  Divine  thunder  dashed  them 
into  hell ;  when  man  sinned,  Divine  blood  wafls  the  fallen  creature 
from  his  misery:  the  angels  wallow  in  their  own  blood  forever, 
while  Christ  is  made  partaker  of  our  blood,  and  wallows  in  his 
blood,  that  we  might  not  forever  corrupt  in  ours ;  they  tumbled 
down  from  heaven,  and  Divine  goodness  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
catch  them ;  man  tumbles  down,  and  Divine  goodness  holds  out  a 
hand  drenched  in  the  blood  of  Him,  that  was  from  the  foimdations 
of  the  world,  to  lift  us  up  (Heb.  ii.  16).  He  spared  not  those  digni- 
fied spirits,  when  they  revolted ;  and  spared  not  punishing  his  Son 
for  dusty  man,  when  he  oflFended ;  when  he  might  as  well  forever 
have  let  man  lie  in  the  chains  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself,  as 
them.  We  were  as  fit  objects  of  justice  as  they,  and  they  as  fit  ob- 
jects of  goodness  as  we ;  they  were  not  more  wretched  by  their  fall 
than  we ;  and  the  poverty  of  our  nature  rendered  us  more  unable  to 
recover  ourselves,  than  the  dignity  of  theirs  did  them ;  they  were 
his  Reuben,  his  first-bom ;  they  were  his  might,  and  the  beginning 
of  his  strength;  yet  those  elder  sons  he  neglected,  to  prefer  the 
yoimger;  they  were  the  prime  and  golden  pieces  of  creation,  not 
laden  with  gross  matter,  yet  they  lie  under  the  ruins  of  their  fall, 
while  man,  lead  in  comparison  of  them,  is  refined  for  another  world. 
They  seemed  to  be  fitter  objects  of  Divine  goodness,  in  regard  of  the 
eminency  of  their  nature  above  the  human ;  one  angel  excelled  in 
endowments  of  mind  and  spirit,  vastness  of  understanding,  greatness 
of  power,  all  the  sons  of  men ;  they  were  more  capable  to  praise 
him,  more  capable  to  serve  him ;  and  because  of  the  acuteness  of 
their  comprehension,  more  able  to  have  a  due  estimate  of  such  a  re- 
demption, had  it  been  afibrded  them ;  yet  that  goodness  which  had 
created  them  so  comely,  would  not  lay  itself  out  in  restoring  the 
beauty  they  had  defaced.  The  promise  was  of  bruising  the  serpent's 
head  for  us,  not  of  lifting  up  the  serpent's  head  with  us ;  their  nature 
was  not  assumed,  nor  any  command  given  them  to  believe  or  repent ; 
not  one  devil  spared,  not  one  apostate  spirit  recovered,  not  one  of 
those  eminent  creatures  restored ;  every  one  of  them  hath  only  a 
prospect  of  misery,  without  any  glimpse  of  recovery;  they  were 
ruined  under  one  sin,  and  we  repaired  under  many.  All  His  re- 
deeming goodness  was  laid  out  upon  man  (Ps.  cxliv.  3) ;  "  What  is 
man  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him ;  and  the  Son  of  man,  that 
thou  makest  account  of  him?"  Making  account  of  him  above 
angels;  as  they  fell  without  any  tempting  them,  so  God  would  leave 
them  tb  rise,  without  any  assisting  them.  I  know  the  schools  trouble 
themselves  to  find  out  tne  reasons  of  this  peculiarity  of  grace  to  man, 
and  not  to  them ;  because  the  whole  himian  nature  fell,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  angelical ;  the  one  sinned  by  a  seduction,  and  the  otner 
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by  a  sullenness,  without  any  tempter ;  eyery  angel  smned  by  his 
own  proper  will,  whereas  Adam's  posterity  sinneaby  the  will  of  the 
first  man,  the  common  root  of  all.  God  would  depriye  the  deyil  of 
<^7  glory  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  enyious  desire  to  hinder  man  from 
attainment  and  possession  of  that  happiness  which  himself  had  lost 
The  weakness  of  man  below  the  angelical  nature  might  excite  the 
Diyine  mercy ;  and  since  all  the  things  of  the  lower  world  were 
created  for  man,  God  would  not  lose  the  honor  of  his  works,  by 
losing  the  immediate  end  for  which  he  framed  them.  And  finally, 
because  in  the  restoration  of  angels,  there  would  haye  been  only  a 
restoration  of  one  nature,  that  was  not  comprehensiye  of  the  nature 
of  inferior  things ;  but  after  all  such  conjectures,  man  must  sit  down, 
and  acknowledge  Divine  goodness  to  be  the  only  spring,  without 
any  other  motive.  Since  Infinite  Wisdom  could  have  contrived  a 
way  for  redemption  for  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  for  fidlen  man,  and 
restored  both  the  one  and  the  other;  why  might  not  Christ  have  as- 
sumed their  nature  as  well  as  ours,  into  the  imity  of  the  Divine  per- 
son, and  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  in  their  nature  for  them,  as  well 
as  in  his  human  soul  for  us  ?  It  is  as  conceivable  that  two  natures 
mi^ht  have  been  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  three  souls 
be  m  man  distinct,  as  some  think  there  are. 

8.  To  enhance  this  goodness  yet  higher ;  it  was  a  greater  goodness 
to  us,  than  was  for  a  time  manifested  to  Christ  himsel£  To  demon- 
strate his  goodness  to  man,  in  preventing  his  eternal  ruin,  he  would 
for  a  while  withhold  his  goodness  from  his  Son,  by  exposing  his  Ufe 
as  the  price  of  our  ransom  ;  not  only  subjecting  him  to  the  derisions 
of  enemies,  desertions  of  friends,  and  malice  oi  devils,  but  to  the  in- 
expressible bitterness  of  his  own  wrath  in  his  soul,  as  made  an  offer- 
ing for  sin.  The  particle  so  (John  lii.  16),  seems  to  intimate  this 
supremacy  of  goodness ;  He  "  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son."  He  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  seemed  for  a 
time  not  to  love  his  Son  in  comparison  of  it,  or  eaual  with  it  The 
person  to  whom  a  gift  is  given  is,  in  that  regara,  accounted  more 
valuable  than  the  gift  or  present  made  to  him  :  thus  God  valued  our 
redemption  above  the  worldly  happiness  of  the  Redeemer,  and  sen- 
tenceth  him  to  an  humiliation  on  earth,  in  order  to  our  exaltation  in 
heaven ;  he  was  desirous  to  hear  him  groaning,  and  see  him  bleed- 
ing, that  we  might  not  groan  under  his  frowns,  and  bleed  under  his 
wrath ;  he  spared  not  him,  that  he  might  spare  us ;  refused  not  to 
strike  him,  tnat  he  might  be  well  pleased  with  us ;  drenched  his 
sword  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  that  it  might  not  forever  be  wet  with 
ours,  but  that  his  goodness  might  forever  triumph  in  our  salvation ; 
he  was  willing  to  have  his  Son  made  man,  and  die,  rather  than  man 
should  perish,  who  had  delighted  to  ruin  himself;  he  seemed  to  de- 
grade him  for  a  time  from  what  he  was.^  But  since  he  could  not  be 
united  to  any  but  to  an  intellectual  creature,  he  could  not  be  united 
to  any  viler  and  more  sordid  creature  than  the  earthly  nature  of 
man :  and  when  this  Son,  in  our  nature,  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him.  Goodness  would  not  suffer  it,  to  show  how  it  valued 

*  Lingcod  de  Eucliarist,  pp.  84,  86. 
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the  manifestation  of  itself,  in  the  salvation  of  man,  above  the  pieser- 
yation  of  the  life  of  so  dear  a  person. 

In  particular,  wherein  this  goodness  appears: — 

Ist  The  first  resolution  to  redeem,  and  the  means  appointed  for 
redemption,  could  have  no  other  inducement  but  Divine  goodness. 
We  cannot  too  highly  value  the  merit  of  Christ ;  but  we  must  not 
so  much  extend  the  merit  of  Christ,  as  to  draw  a  value  to  eclipse  the 
goodness  of  God ;  though  we  owe  our  redemption  and  the  fruits  of 
It  to  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  we  owe  not  the  first  resolutions  of  re- 
demption, and  assumption  of  our  nature,  the  means  of  redemption, 
to  the  merit  of  Christ.  Divine  goodness  only,  without  the  associa- 
tion of  any  merit,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  be- 
cat  the  first  purpose  of  our  recovery ;  he  was  singled  out,  and  pre- 
destinated to  be  our  Redeemer,  before  he  took  our  nature  to  merit 
our  redemption.  "  God  sent  his  Son,"  is  a  frequent  expression  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (John  iii.  34 ;  v.  24 ;  xvii.  8).  To  what  end 
did  Goa  send  Christ,  but  to  redeem  ?  The  purpose  of  redemption, 
therefore,  preceded  the  pitching  upon  Christ  as  the  means  and  pro- 
curing cause  of  it,  t.  e.  of  our  actual  redemption,  but  not  of  the  re- 
deeming purpose ;  the  end  is  always  in  intention  before  the  means.** 
"  Otod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son ;"  the 
love  of  God  to  the  world  was  first  in  intention,  and  the  order  of 
nature,  before  the  will  of  giving  his  Son  to  the  world.  His  intention 
of  saving  was  before  the  mission  of  a  Saviour;  so  that  this  affection 
rose,  not  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  but  the  merit  of  Christ  was  direct- 
ed by  this  affection.  It  was  the  effect  of  it,  not  the  cause.  Nor  was 
the  imion  of  our  nature  with  his  merited  by  him  ;  all  his  meritorious 
acts  were  performed  in  our  nature ;  the  nature,  therefore,  wherein  he 
performed  it,  was  not  merited ;  that  grace  which  was  not,  could  not 
merit  what  it  was ;  he  could  not  merit  that  humanity,  which  must 
be  assumed  before  he  could  merit  anything  for  us,  because  all  merit 
for  ns  must  be  offered  in  the  nature  which  had  offended.  It  is  true 
**  Christ  gave  himself,"  but  by  the  order  of  Divine  goodness ;  he  that 
begat  him,  pitched  upon  him,  and  called  him  to  this  great  work  (Heb. 
V.  5) ;  he  is  therefore  called  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  as  being  set  apart 
by  God  to  be  a  propitiating  and  appeasing  sacrifice.  He  is  the 
**'Wisdom  of  God,^  since  from  the  Father  he  reveals  the  counsel  and 
order  of  redemption.    In  this  regard  he  calls  God  "  his  God"  in  the 

ETophet  (Isa.  xlix.  4),  and  in  the  evangelist  (John  xx.  17) ;  though 
e  was  big  with  affection  for  the  accomplishment,  yet  he  came  not 
to  do  his  "  own  will,"  but  the  will  of  Divine  goodness ;  his  own  will 
it  was,  too,  but  not  principally,  as  being  the  first  wheel  in  motion, 
but  subordinate  to  the  eternal  will  of  Divine  bounty.  It  was  by  the 
will  of  God  that  he  came,  and  by  his  will  he  drank  the  dreggy  cup 
of  bitterness.  Divine  justice  laid  "  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
but  Divine  goodness  intended  it  for  our  rescue ;  Divine  goodness 
angled  him  out,  and  set  him  apart ;  Divine  goodness  invited  him  to 
it ;  Divine  goodness  commanded  him  to  effect  it,  and  put  a  law  into 
his  heart,  to  bias  him  in  the  performing  of  it ;  Divine  goodness  sent 
him,  and  Divine  goodness  moved  justice  to  bruise  him ;  and,  after 

'  Lessius. 
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his  sacrifice,  Divine  goodness  accepted  him,  and  caressed  him  for  it 
So  earnest  was  it  for  our  redemption,  as  to  give  out  special  and  irre- 
versible orders :  death  was  commanded  to  be  endurea  by  him  for  us, 
and  life  commanded  to  be  imparted  by  him  to  us  (John  x.  16,  18). 
If  God  had  not  been  the  mover,  but  had  received  the  proposal  from 
another,  he  might  have  heard  it,  but  was  not  bound  to  ^rant  it ;  his 
sovereign  authority,  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  receive  another's 
sponsion  for  the  miserable  criminal.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  man, 
so  "  God  is  the  head  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  3);  he  did  nothing  but  by 
his  directions,  as  he  was  not  a  Mediator,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
Divine  goodness.  As  a  "  liberal  man  deviseth  ^beral  things"  fisa. 
ii  8),  so  did  a  bountiful  God  devise  a  bountiful  act,  wherein  his  kind- 
ness and  love  as  a  Saviour  appeared :  he  was  possessed  with  the  re- 
solutions to  manifest  his  goodness  in  Christ,  "  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way"  (Prov.  yiii.  22,  23),  before  he  descended  to  the  act  of  crea- 
tion. This  intention  of  goodness  preceded  his  making  that  creature 
man,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  fall,  and,  by  his  fiall,  disjoint  and  en- 
tangle the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  without  such  a  provision. 

2d.  In  God's  giving  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  he  gave  the  highest 
^ift  that  it  was  possible  for  Divine  goodness  to  bestow.  As  there 
IS  not  a  greater  God  than  himself  to  be  conceived,  so  there  is  not  a 
greater  gift  for  this  great  God  to  present  to  his  creatures :  never  did 
God  go  farther,  in  any  of  his  excellent  perfections,  than  this.  It  is 
such  a  dole  that  cannot  be  transcended  with  a  choicer ;  he  ia,  as  it 
were,  come  to  the  last  mite  of  his  treasure ;  and  though  he  could 
create  millions  of  worlds  for  us,  he  cannot  give  a  greater  Son  to  us. 
He  could  abound  in  the  expressions  of  his  power,  in  new  creations 
of  worlds,  which  have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the  lustre  of  his 
wisdom  in  more  stately  structures ;  but  if  he  should  frame  as  many 
worlds  as  there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and  make  every 
one  of  them  as  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun,  though  his  power  and 
wisdom  would  be  more  signalized,  yet  his  goodness  could  not,  since 
he  hath  not  a  choicer  gift  to  bless  those  brighter  worlds  withal,  than  he 
hath  conferred  upon  this:  nor  can  immense  goodness  contrive  a 
richer  means  to  conduct  those  worlds  to  happiness,  than  he  hath  both 
invented  for  this  world,  and  presented  it  with.  It  cannot  be  imag- 
ined, that  it  can  extend  itself  farther  than  to  give  a  gift  equal  wiui 
himself;  a  gift  as  dear  to  him  as  himself.  His  wisdom,  had  it  stud- 
ied millions  of  eternities  (excuse  the  expression,  since  eternity  ad- 
mits of  no  millions,  it  being  an  interminable  duration^,  it  could  have 
found  out  no  more  to  give;  this  goodness  could  nave  bestowed 
no  more,  and  our  necessity  could  not  have  required  a  greater  of- 
fering for  our  relief  Wnen  God  intended,  m  redemption,  the 
manifestation  of  his  highest  goodness,  it  could  not  be  without  the 
donation  of  the  choicest  ffift;  as,  when  he  would  insure  our  comfort, 
he  swears  "by  himself,  because  he  cannot  swear  "by  a  greater" 
(Heb.  vi.  13):  so,  when  we  would  insure  our  happiness,  he  rives  us 
his  Son,  because  he  cannot  give  a  greater,  being  equal  with  himself. 
Had  the  Father  given  himself  in  person,  he  had  inven  one  first  in 
order,  but  not  greater  in  essence  and  glorious  perfections :  it  could 
have  been  no  more  than  the  life  of  God,  and  should  then  have  been 
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laid  down  for  us ;  and  so  it  was  now,  since  the  human  nature  did  not 
subsist  but  in  his  Divine  person. 

1.  It  is  a  greater  ffift  than  worlds,  or  all  things  purchased  by  him. 
What  was  this^ft  but  "the  image  of  his  person,  and  the  brightness 
of  his  glory"  (fleb.  i.  8)?  What  was  this  gift  but  one  as  rich  as 
eternal  blessedness  could  make  him  ?  What  was  this  gift,  but  one 
that  possessed  the  fulness  of  earth,  and  the  more  immense  riches  of 
heaven  ?  It  is  a  more  valuable  present,  than  if  he  presented  us  with 
thousands  of  worlds  of  angels  and  inferior  creatures,  because  his 
person  is  incomparably  greater,  not  only  than  all  conceivable,  but 
inconceivable,  creations ;  we  are  more  obliged  to  him  for  it,  than  if 
he  had  made  us.  angels  of  the  highest  rank  m  heaven,  because  it  is  a 
gift  of  more  value  than  the  whole  angelical  nature,  because  he  is  an 
infinite  person,  and  therefore  infinitely  transcends  whatsoever  is 
finite,  though  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  wounds  of  an  Almighty 
God  for  us  are  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness,  than  if  we  had  all 
Ihe  other  riches  oi  heaven  and  earth.  This  perfection  had  not  ap- 
peared in  such  an  astonishing  grandeur,  had  it  pardoned  us  without 
so  rich  a  satisfaction ;  that  had  been  pardon  to  our  sin,  not  a  God  of 
our  nature.  "  God  so  loved  the  world"  that  he  pardoned  it,  had  not 
flounded  so  great  and  so  good,  as  God  so  lovea  the  world,  that  he 
"  gave  his  only -begotten  Son."  Est  aliquid  in  Christo  formosius  Ser- 
vcUore.  There  is  something  in  Christ  more  excellent  and  comely  than 
the  office  of  a  Saviour ;  the  greatness  of  his  person  is  more  excellent, 
than  the  salvation  procured  by  his  death :  it  was  a  greater  gift  than 
was  bestowed  upon  innocent  Adam,  or  the  holy  angels.  In  the  cre- 
ation, his  goodness  gave  us  creatures  for  our  use :  in  our  redemp- 
tion, his  goodness  gives  us  what  was  dearest  to  him  for  our  service, 
our  Sovereign  in  office  to  benefit  us,  as  weU  as  in  a  royalty  to  gov- 
ern us. 

.  2.  It  was  a  greater  gift,  because  it  was  his  own  Son,  not  an  angel. 
It  had  been  a  mighty  goodness  to  have  given  one  of  the  lofty  sera- 
phims ;  a  ^ater  goodness  to  have  given  the  whole  corporation  of 
those  glonous  spirits  f6r  us,  those  children  of  the  Most  High :  but 
he  gave  that  Son,  whom  he  commands  "  all  the  angels  to  worship" 
fHeb.  L  6),  and  all  men  to  adore,  and  pay  the  "  lowest  homage  to" 
(Ps.  ii.  12) ;  that  Son  that  is  to  be  honored  by  us,  as  we  "  honor  the 
Father"  (John  v.  23) ;  that  Son  which  was  his  "  delight"  (Prov.  viii. 
80) ;  his  delights  in  the  Hebrew,  wherein  all  the  delights  of  the 
Father  were  gathered  in  one,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  creation  ;  and 
not  simply  a  Son,  but  an  only -begotten  Son,  upon  which  Christ  lays 
the  stress  with  an  emphasis  (1  John  iii.  16).  He  had  but  one  Son  in 
heaven  or  earth,  one  Son  from  an  un viewable  eternity,  and  that  one 
Son  he  gave  for  a  degenerate  world ;  this  son  he  consecrated  for  "  ev- 
ermore a  Priest"  (Heb.  vii.  28).  "  The  word  of  the  oath  makes  the 
Son ;"  the  peculiarity  of  his  Sonship  heightens  the  goodness  of  the 
Donor.  It  was  no  meaner  a  person  that  he  gave  to  empty  himself 
of  his  glory,  to  fulfil  an  obedience  for  us,  that  we  might  De  rendered 
happy  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  Those  that  know  the  natural 
affection  of  a  father  to  a  son,  must  judge  the  afiection  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  Son  infinitely  greater,  than  the  affection  of  an  earthly 
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father  to  the  son  of  his  bowels.  It  mxist  be  an  unparalleled  goodness, 
to  give  up  a  Son  that  he  loved  with  so  ardent  an  affection,  for  the 
redemption  of  rebels:  abandon  a  glorious  Son  to  a  dishonorable 
death,  for  the  security  of  those  that  had  violated  the  laws  of  right- 
eousness, and  endeavored  to  pull  the  sovereign  crown  from  his  head. 
Besides,  being  an  only  Son,  all  those  affections  centered  in  him,  which 
in  parents  would  have  been  divided  among  a  multitude  of  children: 
so,  then,  as  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  &ith  and  obedience  in 
"  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  only-begotten  son  to  God"  (Heb.  xi.  17) ; 
so  it  was  the  triumph  of  Divine  goodness,  to  give  so  great,  so  dear 
a  peraon,  for  so  little  a  thing  as  man ;  and  for  such  a  piece  of  nothing 
and  vanity,  as  a  sinful  world. 

8.  And  this  Son  given  to  rescue  us  by  his  deatL  It  was  a  gift  to 
us ;  for  our  sakes  he  descended  &om  his  throne,  and  dwelt  on  earth ; 
for  our  sakes  he  was  "  made  flesh,"  and  infirm  flesh ;  for  our  sakes 
he  was  "  made  a  curse,"  and  scorched  in  the  furnace  of  his  Father's 
wrath;  for  our  sakes  he  went  naked,  armed  only  with  his  own 
strength,  into  the  lists  of  that  combat  with  the  devils,  that  led  us 
captive.  Had  he  given  him  to  be  a  leader  for  the  conquest  of  some 
earthly  enemies,  it  had  been  a  great  goodness  to  display  his  banners^ 
and  bring  us  under  his  conduct ;  but  he  sent  him  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  the  bitterest  and  most  inglorious  manner,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  cursed  death  for  our  redemption  fix)m  that  dreadful  curse,  which 
would  have  broken  us  to  pieces,  and  irreparably  have  crushed  us. 
He  gave  him  to  us,  to  suffer  for  us  as  a  man,  and  redeem  us  as  a 
God ;  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  our  sin  by  translating  the  punish- 
ment upon  himself,  which  was  merited  by  us.  Thus  was  he  made 
low  to  exalt  us,  and  debased  to  advance  us,  "  made  poor  to  enrich 
us"  (2  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  and  eclipsed  to  brighten  our  sulli^  natures,  and 
wounded,  that  he  might  be  a  physician  for  our  languishments.  He 
was  ordered  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  that  we  might  drink  of 
the  rivers  of  immortal  life  and  pleasures :  to  submit  to  the  frailties 
of  the  human  nature,  that  we  might  possess  the  glories  of  the  divine: 
he  was  ordered  to  be  a  sufferer,  that  we  might  be  no  longer  captives ; 
and  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  Divine  wrath,  that  he  might  purge 
our  nature  fix>m  the  dross  it  had  contracted.  Thus  was  the  righteous 
given  for  sin,  the  innocent  for  criminals,  the  glory  of  heaven  for  the 
dregs  of  earth,  and  the  immense  riches  of  a  Deity  expended  to  re- 
stock man. 

4.  And  a  Son  that  was  exalted  for  what  he  had  done  for  us  by  the 
order  of  Divine  goodness.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  was  no  less  a 
signal  mark  of  his  miraculous  goodness  to  us,  than  of  his  affection  to 
him :  since  he  was  obedient  by  Divine  goodness  to  die  for  us,  his  ad- 
vancement was  for  his  obedience  to  those  orders.^  The  name  given 
to  him  **  above  every  name"  (PhiL  iL  8,  9),  was  a  repeated  triumph 
of  this  perfection ;  since  his  passion  was  not  for  himself,  he  was 
wholly  innocent,  but  for  us  who  were  criminal.  His  advancement 
was  not  only  for  himself  as  Redeemer,  but  for  us  as  redeemed : 
Divine  goodness  centered  in  him,  both  in  his  cross  and  in  his  crown; 


for  it  was  for  the  "purging  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  lugh"  (Heb.  L  8) :  and  the  whole  bli 
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of  principalities  and  powers  in  heaven  admire  this  goodness  of  Ood, 
ana  ascnbe  to  him  "  honor,  glory,  and  power"  for  advancing  the 
**  Lamb  slain"  (Rev.  v.  11-13).  Divine  goodness  did  not  only  give 
him  to  ns,  but  gave  him  power,  riches,  strength,  and  honor,  for  man- 
ifesting this  goodness  to  us,  and  opening  the  passages  for  its  fuller 
conveyances  to  the  sons  of  men.  Had  not  God  had  thoughts  of  a 
perpetual  goodness,  he  would  not  have  settled  him  so  near  him,  to 
manage  our  cause,  and  testified  so  much  affection  to  him  on  our  be- 
halE  This  goodness  gave  him  to  be  debased  for  us,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  enthroned  for  us :  as  it  gave  him  to  us  bleeding,  so  it 
would  give  him  to  us  triumphing ;  that  as  we  have  a  share  by  grace 
in  the  merits  of  his  humiliation,  we  might  partake  also  of  the  glories 
of  his  coronation ;  that,  from  first  to  last,  we  may  behold  nothing  but 
the  triumphs  of  Divine  goodness  to  fallen  man. 

5.  In  bestowing  this  gift  on  us.  Divine  goodness  gives  whole  God 
to  na  Whatsoever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father 

g*  ves  us,  by  giving  us  his  Son :  the  Creator  gives  himself  to  us  in  his 
m  Christ.  In  giving  creatures  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  earth ; 
in  givine  himseli  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  heaven,  which  sur- 
mount ail  understanding :  it  is  in  this  gift  he  becomes  our  God,  and 
paaseth  over  the  title  of  all  that  he  is  for  our  use  and  benefit,  that 
every  attribute  in  the  Divine  nature  may  be  claimed  by  us ;  not  to 
be  imparted  to  us  whereby  we  may  be  deified,  but  eniployed  for  our 
wel&re,  whereby  we  may  'be  blessed.  He  gave  himself  in  creation  to 
hb  in  the  image  of  his  holiness ;  but,  in  redemption,  he  gave  himself 
in  the  ima^  of  his  person :  he  would  not  only  communicate  the 
soodness  without  him,  but  bestow  upon  us  the  infinite  goodness  of 
DM  own  nature ;  that  that  which  was  his  own  end  and  happiness 
might  be  our  end  and  happiness,  viz.  himself.  By  giving  his  Son, 
he  nath  given  himself;  ana  m  both  gifts  he  hath  given  all  things  to 
Ufl.  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  eminently  all  things :  "  He  hath 
given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  Son"  (John  iii.  35);  and,  by 
oonseqaence,  given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  redeemed  crea- 
tures, oy  giving  them  Him  to  whom  he  gave  all  things ;  whatsoever 
we  were  invested  in  by  creation,  whatsoever  we  were  deprived  of  by 
oomiption,  and  more,  he  hath  deposited  in  safe  hands  for  our  enjoy- 
ment:  and  what  can  Divine  goodness  do  more  for  us?  What  further 
can  it  jnve  unto  us,  than  what  it  hath  given,  and  in  that  gift  designed 
fcor  usr 

8d.  This  goodness  is  enhanced  by  considering  the  state  of  man  in 
the  first  transgression,  and  since. 

1.  Man's  first  transgression.  If  we  should  rip  up  every  vein  of 
that  first  sin,  should  we  find  any  want  of  wickedness  to  excite  a  just 
indignation  ?  What  was  there  but  ingratitude  to  Divine  bounty, 
and  rebellion  against  Divine  sovereignty  ?  The  royalty  of  God  was 
attempted ;  the  supremacy  of  Divine  knowledge  above  man's  own 
knowledge  envied ;  the  riches  of  goodness,  whereby  he  lived  and 
breathed,  slighted.  There  is  a  discontent  with  God  upon  an  un- 
reasonable sentiment,  that  God  had  denied  a  knowledge  to  him 
which  was  his  right  and  due,  when  there  should  have  been  an  hum- 
Ue  acknowledgment  of  that  unmerited  goodness,  which  had  not  only 
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given  him  a  being  above  other  creatures,  but  placed  him  the  gover- 
nor and  lord  of  those  that  were  inferior  to  lum.  What  alienation 
of  his  understanding  was  there  from  knowing  God,  and  of  his  will 
from  loving  him  I  A  debauch  of  all  his  faculties ;  a  spiritual  adultery, 
in  preferring,  not  only  one  of  God's  creatures,  but  one  of  his  de»- 

Erate  enemies,  before  him;  thinking  him  a  wiser  counsellor  than 
finite  Wisdom,  and  imagining  him  possessed  with  kinder  affections 
to  him  than  that  God  who  had  newly  created  him.  Thus  he  joins 
in  league  with  hell  against  heaven,  with  a  fallen  spirit  against  his 
bountiful  Benefactor,  and  enters  into  society  with  rebels  that  just 
before  commenced  a  war  against  his  and  their  common  Sovereign: 
he  did  not  only  falter  in,  but  cast  ofl^  the  obedience  due  to  his  Crea- 
tor ;  endeavored  to  purloin  hLs  glory,  and  actually  murdered  all  those 
that  were  virtually  in  liis  loins.  "  Sin  entered  into  the  world"  by 
him,  "  and  death  by  sin,  and  passed  upon  all  men"  (Rom.  v.  12), 
taking  them  off  from  their  subjection  to  God,  to  be  slaves  to  the 
damned  spirits,  and  heirs  of  their  misery:  and,  after  all  this,  he  adds 
a  foul  imputation  on  God,  taxing  him  as  the  author  of  his  sin,  and 
thereby  stains  the  beauty  of  his  holiness.  But,  not^^'ithstanding  all 
this,  Gfod  stops  not  up  the  flood-gates  of  his  goodness,  nor  doth  he 
entertain  fiery  resolutions  against  man,  but  brin^  forth  a  healing 

Eromise ;  and  sends  not  an  angel  upon  commission  to  reveal  it  to 
im,  but  preaches  it  himself  to  this  forlorn  and  rebellious  creature 
(Gen.  iiL  15). 

2.  Could  there  be  anything  in  this  fallen  creature  to  allure  God  to 
the  expression  of  his  goodness?  Was  there  any  good  action  in  all 
his  carriage  that  could  plead  for  a  re-admission  of  him  to  his  former 
state  ?  Was  there  one  good  quality  left,  that  could  be  an  orator  to 
persuade  Divine  goodness  to  such  a  gracious  procedure?  Was  there 
any  moral  goodness  in  man,  after  this  debauch,  that  might  be  an 
object  of  Divine  love?  What  was  there  in  him,  that  was  not  rather 
a  provocation  than  an  allurement?  Could  you  expect  that  any  per^ 
fection  in  God  should  find  a  motive  in  this  imgrateful  apostate  to 
open  a  mouth  for  him,  and  be  an  advocate  to  support  him,  and  bring 
him  off  from  a  just  tribunal  ?  or,  after  Divine  goodness  had  began  to 
pity  and  plead  for  man,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  should  not  ojsoon- 
tinue  the  plea,  after  it  found  man's  excuse  to  be  as  black  as  his  crime 
(Gen.  iii.  12V  and  his  carriage,  u{)on  his  examination,  to  be  as  dis- 
obliging as  nis  first  revolt?  It  might  well  be  expected,  that  all  the 
perfections  in  the  Divine  nature  would  have  entered  into  an  associa- 
tion eternally  to  treat  this  rebel  according  to  his  deserts.  What  at- 
tractives  were  there  in  a  silly  worm,  much  less  in  such  complete 
wickedness,  inexcusable  enmity,  infamous  rebellion,  to  design  a  Be- 
deemer  for  him,  and  such  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  to  a  fleshy 
body,  an  eclipse  of  glory,  and  an  ignominious  cross  ?  The  meanness 
of  man  was  further  from  alluring  God  to  it,  than  the  dignity  of 
angels. 

8.  Was  there  not  a  world  of  demerit  in  man,  to  animate  ^race  a^ 
well  as  wrath  against  him  ?  We  were  so  fiir  from  deserving  the 
opening  any  streams  of  goodness,  that  we  had  merited  floods  of  de- 
vouring wrath.    What  were  all  men  but  enemies  to  Gk>d  in  a  high 
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manner  ?  Every  offence  was  infinite,  as  being  committed  against 
a  being  of  infinite  dimity;  it  was  a  stroke  at  the  very  being  of  God, 
a  resistance  of  all  his  attributes ;  it  would  degrade  him  from  the 
height  and  perfection  of  his  nature;  it  would  not,  by  its  good  will, 
suffer  God  to  be  God.  If  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  of 
his  brother  (1  John  iii.  15),  he  that  hates  his  Creator  is  a  murderer 
of  the  Deity,  and  every  **  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God"  (Rom.  viii. 
7):  every  sin  envies  him  his  authority,  by  breaking  his  precept ;  and 
envies  him  his  goodness,  by  defacing  the  marks  of  it :  every  sin  com- 
prehends in  it  more  than  men  or  angels  can  conceive :  that  God  who 
only  hath  the  clear  apprehensions  of  his  own  dignity,  hath  the  sole 
dear  apprehensions  oi  sin's  malignity.  All  men  were  thus  by  na- 
ture :  those  that  sinned  before  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  had  been 
in  a  state  of  sin ;  those  that  were  to  come  after  him  would  be  in  a 
state  of  sin  by  their  birth,  and  be  criminals  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
creatures.  All  men,  as  well  the  glorified,  as  those  in  the  flesh  at  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  those  that  were  to  be  born  after,  were 
considered  in  a  state  of  sin  by  God,  when  he  bruised  the  Redeemer 
for  them ;  all  were  filthy  and  unworthy  of  the  eye  of  God ;  all  had 
employed  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of  their  bodies, 
which  they  enjoyed  by  his  goodness,  against  the  interest  of  his  glory. 
Every  rational  creature  had  made  himself  a  slave  to  those  creatures 
over  whom  he  had  been  appointed  a  lord,  subjected  himself  as  a 
servant  to  his  inferior,  and  strutted  as  a  superior  against  his  liberal 
Sovereign,  and  by  every  sin  rendered  himself  more  a  child  of  Satan, 
and  enemy  of  God,  and  more  worthy  of  the  curses  of  the  law,  and  the 
torments  of  hell.  Was  it  not,  now,  a  mighty  goodness  that  would 
surmount  those  high  mountains  of  demerit,  and  elevate  such  creatures 
by  the  depression  of  his  Son  ?  Had  we  been  possessed  of  the  highest 
holiness,  a  reward  had  been  the  natural  effect  of  goodness.  It  was 
not  possible  that  God  should  be  unkind  to  a  righteous  and  innocent 
creature ;  his  grace  would  have  crowned  that  which  had  been  so 
agreeable  to  him.  He  had  been  a  denier  of  himself,  had  he  num- 
bered innocent  creatures  in  the  rank  of  the  miserable ;  but  to  be  kind 
to  an  enemy,  to  run  coimter  to  the  vastness  of  demerit  in  man,  was 
a  superlative  goodness,  a  goodness  triumphing  above  all  the  provo- 
cations of  men,  and  pleas  of  justice :  it  was  an  abounding  goodness 
of  grace ;  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound"  (Rom. 
T.  20),  tnBQBneifiaaevasy ;  it  swelled  abovc  the  heights  of  sin,  and  tri- 
umphed more  than  all  his  other  attributes. 

4.  Man  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.     Our  crimes  had 
brought  us  to  the  lowest  calamity ;  we  were  brought  to  the  dust,  and 
prepared  for  hell.     Adam  had  not  the  boldness  to  request,  and  there 
rore  we  may  judge  he  had  not  the  least  hopes  of  pardon ;  he  was 
sunk  under  wrath,  and  could  have  expected  no  better  an  entertain- 
ment than  the  tempter,  whose  solicitations  he  submitted  to.   We  had 
cast  the  diadem  from  our  heads,  and  lost  all  our  original  excellency; 
we  were  lost  to  our  own  happiness,  and  lost  to  our  Creator's  service, 
when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  his  Son  to  seek  us  (Matt,  xviii.  11), 
and  so  liberal  as  to  expend  his  blood  for  our  cure  and  preservation. 
How  great  was  that  goodness  that  would  not  abandon  us  in  our  mis- 
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ery,  but  remit  our  crimes,  and  rescue  our  persons,  and  ransom  our 
souls  by  so  great  a  price  from  the  rights  of  justice,  and  horrors  of 
hell,  we  were  so  fitted  for? 

5.  Every  age  multiplied  provocations ;  everjr  age  of  the  world 
proved  more  degenerate.  The  traditions,  which  were  purer  and 
more  lively  among  Adam's  immediate  posterity,  were  more  dark 
among  his  further  descendants ;  idolatry,  whereof  we  have  no  marks 
in  the  old  world  before  the  deluge,  was  frequent  afterwards  in  every 
nation :  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  lost,  but  the 
natural  reverential  thoughts  oi  a  Deity  were  expelled.  Hence  gods 
were  dubbed  according  to  men's  humors ;  and  not  only  human  pas- 
sions, but  brutish  vices,  ascribed  to  them :  as  by  the  fell  we  were 
become  less  than  men,  so  we  would  fiancy  Qoa  no  better  than  a 
beast,  since  beasts  were  worshipped  as  gods  (Bom.  L  21) ;  yea,  &n- 
cied  God  no  better  than  a  devil,  since  that  destroyer  was  worshipped 
instead  of  the  Creator,  and  a  homage  paid  to  the  powers  of  hell  tnat 
had  ruined  them,  which  was  due  to  the  goodness  of  that  Benefactor, 
who  had  made  them  and  preserved  them  in  the  world.  The  vilest 
creatures  were  deified ;  reason  was  debased  below  common  sense ; 
and  men  adored  one  end  of  a  "  log,"  while  they  "  warmed  them- 
selves with  the  other"  (Isa.  xliv.  14,  16,  17) ;  as  if  that  which  was 
ordained  for  the  kitchen  were  a  fit  representation  for  God  in  the  tem- 
ple. Thus  were  the  natural  notions  of  a  Deity  depraved ;  the  whole 
world  drenched  in  idolatry ;  and  though  the  Jews  were  fi^e  from 
that  ^oss  abuse  of  God,  yet  they  were  sunk  also  into  loathsome  su- 
perstitions, when  the  goodness  of  God  brought  in  his  designed  Be- 
deemer  and  redemption  into  the  world. 

6.  The  impotence  of  man  enhanceth  this  goodness.  Our  own  eye 
did  scarce  pity  us,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  own  hands  to  re- 
lieve us ;  we  were  insensible  of  our  misery,  in  love  with  our  death ; 
we  courted  our  chains,  and  the  noise  of  our  fettering  lusts  were  our 
music,  "  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures"  (Tit.  iii.  3).  Our  lusts 
were  our  pleasures ;  Satan's  yoke  was  as  delightful  to  us  to  bear,  as 
to  him  to  impose :  instead  of  being  his  opposers  in  his  attempts 
against  us,  we  were  his  voluntary  seconds,  and  every  whit  as  wil- 
ling to  embrace,  as  he  was  to  propose,  his  ruining  temptations.  As 
no  man  can  recover  himself  from  death,  so  no  man  can  recover  him- 
self from  wrath ;  he  is  as  unable  to  redeem,  as  to  create  himself;  he 
might  as  soon  have  stripped  himself  of  his  beine,  as  put  an  end  to 
his  misery ;  his  captivity  would  have  been  endless,  and  his  chains 
remediless,  for  anything  he  could  do  to  knock  them  ofl^  and  deliver 
himself;  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  the  sink  of  sin,  to  leave 
wallowing  in  it,  and  under  too  powerful  a  hand,  to  cease  frying  in 
the  flames  of  wrath.  As  the  law  could  not  be  obeyed  by  man,  after 
a  corrupt  principle  had  entered  into  him,  so  neither  could  justice  be 
satisfied  by  him  afler  his  transgression.  The  sinner  was  indebted, 
but  bankrupt ;  as  he  was  imable  to  pay  a  mite  of  that  obedience  he 
owed  to  the  precept,  because  of  his  enmity,  so  he  was  unable  to  sat- 
isfy what  he  owed  to  the  penalty,  because  of  his  feebleness :  he  was 
as  much  without  love  to  observe  the  one,  as  "  without  strength"  to 
bear  the  other :  he  could  not,  because  of  his  ''  enmity,  be  subject  to 
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the  law"  (Bom.  yiii.  7\  or  compensate  for  his  sin,  because  he  was 
"  without  strength"  (Bom.  v.  6).  His  strength  to  offend  was  great ; 
but  to  deliver  himself  a  mere  nothing.  Bepentance  was  not  a  thin^ 
known  by  man  after  the  fall,  till  he  had  hopes  of  redemption ;  and 
if  he  haa  known  and  exercised  it,  what  compensation  are  the  tears 
of  a  malefisu^tor  for  an  injury  done  to  the  crown,  and  attempting  the 
life  of  his  prince  ?  How  great  was  Divine  goodness,  not  only  to 
pity  men  in  this  state,  but  to  provide  a  strong  Bedeemer  for  them  1 
"  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  Bedeemer  I"  said  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
xix.  14) :  wnen  he  found  out  a  Bedeemer  for  our  misery,  he  found 
out  a  strength  for  our  impotency.  To  conclude  this :  behold  the 
"  goodness  of  God,"  when  we  had  thus  unhandsomely  dealt  with 
him ;  had  nothing  to  allure  his  goodness,  multitudes  of  provocations 
to  incense  him,  were  reduced  to  a  condition  as  low  as  could  be,  fit 
to  be  the  matter  of  his  scoffs,  and  the  sport  of  Divine  justice,  and  so 
weak  that  we  could  not  repair  our  own  ruins ;  then  md  he  open  a 
fountain  of  fresh  goodness  in  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  sent  forth 
such  delightful  streams,  as  in  our  original  creation  we  could  never 
have  tasted ;  not  only  overcame  the  resentments  of  a  provoked  J  us- 
tioe,  but  magnified  itself  by  our  lowness,  and  strengthened  itself  by 
our  weakness.  His  goodness  had  before  created  an  innocent,  but 
here  it  saves  a  malefactor ;  and  sends  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  as  if  the 
Holy  of  holies  were  the  criminal,  and  the  rebel  the  innocent.  It  had 
been  a  pompous  goodness  to  have  given  him  as  a  king ;  but  a  good- 
ness of  greater  grandeur  to  expose  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  slaves  and 
enemies.  Had  Adam  remained  innocent,  and  proved  thankful  for 
what  he  had  received,  it  had  been  great  goodness  to  have  brought 
him  to  glory ;  but  to  bring  filthy  and  rebellious  Adam  to  it,  sur- 
mounts, by  inexpressible  degrees,  that  sort  of  goodness  he  had  ex- 
perimented before ;  since  it  was  not  from  a  light  evil,  a  tolerable 
cuise  unawares  brought  upon  us,  but  from  the  yoke  we  had  willing- 
ly submitted  to,  from  the  power  of  darkness  we  had  courted,  and  the 
ramace  of  wrath  we  had  kindled  for  ourselves.  What  are  we  dead 
dogp,  that  he  should  behold  us  .with  so  gracious  an  eye  ?  This  good- 
ness is  thus  enhanced,  if  you  consider  the  state  of  man  in  his  first 
transgression,  and  after. 

4th.  This  goodness  further  appears  in  the  high  advancement  of  our 
nature,  after  it  had  so  highly  offended.  By  creation,  we  had  an 
affinity  with  animals  in  our  bodies,  with  angek  in  our  spirits,  with 
God  in  his  image ;  but  not  with  God  in  our  nature,  till  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Bedeemer.  Adam,  by  creation,  was  the  son  of  God 
(Luke  iii  38),  but  his  nature  was  not  one  with  the  person  of  God : 
he  was  his  son,  as  created  by  him,  but  had  no  affinity  to  him  by  vir- 
tue of  imion  with  him  :  but  now  man  doth  not  only  see  his  nature  in 
multitudes  of  men  on  earth,  but,  hj  an  astonishing  goodness,  be- 
holds his  nature  united  to  the  Deity  in  heaven :  that  as  he  was  the 
son  of  God  by  creation,  he  is  now  the  brother  of  God  bv  redemp- 
tion ;  for  with  such  a  title  doth  that  Person,  who  was  the  ^n  of  God 
as  well  as  the  Son  of  man,  honor  his  disciples  (John  xx.  17) :  and 
because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  them,  he  **  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren"  (Heb.  iL  11).    Our  nature,  which  was  infinitely 
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distant  from,  and  below  the  Deity,  now  makes  one  person  with  the 
Son  of  God.     What  man  sinfully  aspired  to,  God  hath  graciously 

f  ranted,  and  more :  man  aspired  to  a  likeness  in  knowledge,  and  God 
^  ath  granted  him  an  affinity  in  union.  It  had  been  astonishing  good- 
ness to  angelize  our  natures ;  but  in  redemption  Divine  goodness 
hath  acted  higher,  in  a  sort  to  deify  our  natures.  In  creation,  our 
nature  was  exalted  above  other  creatures  on  earth ;  in  our  redemp- 
tion, our  nature  is  exalted  above  all  the  host  of  heaven :  we  were 
higher  than  the  beasts,  as  creatures,  but  "  lower  than  the  angels'' 
(Ps.  viii.  5) ;  but,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  na- 
ture is  elevated  many  steps  above  them.  After  it  had  sunk  itself 
by  corruption  below  the  bestial  nature,  and  as  low  as  the  dia- 
bolical, the  "  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  our  nature  bodily" 
fCol.  ii.  9\  but  never  in  the  angels,  angelically.  The  Son  of  God 
aescendea  to  dignify  our  nature,  by  assuming  it;  and  ascended 
with  our  nature  to  nave  it  crowned  above  those  standing  monu- 
ments of  Divine  power  and  goodness  (Eph.  i.  20,  21).  Tnat  Per- 
son that  descendea  in  our  nature  into  the  grave,  and  in  the  same 
nature  was  raised  up  again,  is,  in  that  same  nature,  set  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  m   heaven,    "far  above  a)l  principtdity,  and 

Sower,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named." 
>ur  refined  clay,  by  an  indissoluble  union  with  this  Divine  Per- 
son, is  honored  to  sit  forever  upon  a  throne  above  all  the  tribes 
of  seraphims  and  cherubims ;  and  the  Person  that  wears  it.  is  the 
head  of  the  good  angels,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  bad ;  the  one 
are  put  under  his  feet,  and  the  other  conmianded  to  adore  him, 
**  that  purged  our  sins  in  our  nature"  (Heb.  i.  8,  6) :  that  Divine 
Person  in  our  nature  receives  adoration  fix)m  the  angels ;  but  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  ordered  to  pay  any  homage  and  adorations 
to  the  angels.  How  could  Divine  goodness,  to  man,  more  mag- 
'  nify  itself  r  As  we  could  not  have  a  lower  descent  than  we  had 
by  sin,  how  could  we  have  a  higher  ascent  than  by  a  substan- 
tial participation  of  a  divine  life,  in  our  nature,  in  the  unity  of  a 
Divine  Person  ?  Our  earthly  nature  is  joined  to  a  heavenly  Person ; 
our  undone  nature  united  to  "  one  equal  with  Qt)d"  (Phil.  iL  6).  It 
may  truly  be  said,  that  man  is  God,  which  is  infinitely  more  glori- 
ous for  us,  than  if  it  could  be  said,  man  is  an  angel.  If  it  were 
goodness  to  advance  our  innocent  nature  above  other  creatures,  the 
advancement  of  our  degenerate  nature  above  an^ls  deserves  a 
higher  title  than  mere  goodness.  It  is  a  more  gracious  act,  than  if 
all  men  had  been  transiormed  into  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of  the 
loftiest  cherubims. 

5th.  This  goodness  is  manifest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  made 
with  us,  whereby  we  are  freed  from  the  rigor  of  that  of  works. 
God  might  have  insisted  upon  the  terms  of  tne  old  covenant^  and 
'required  of  man  the  improvement  of  his  original  stock ;  but  God 
hath  condescended  to  lower  terms,  and  offered  man  more  gracious 
methods,  and  mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  first,  by  the  sweetness  of 
the  second. 

1.  It  is  goodness,  that  he  should  condescend  to  make  another 
covenant  with  man.      To  stipulate  with  innocent  and  righteous 
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Adam  for  his  obedience,  was  a  stoop  of  his  sovereignty ;  thon^h 
he  gave  ttie  precept  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  yet  in  his  covenanting,  he 
seems  to  descend  to  some  kind  of  equalit^  with  that  dust  and  ashes 
with  whom  the  treated.  Absolute  sovereigns  do  not  usually  cove- 
nant with  their  people,  but  exact  obedience  and  duty,  without 
binding  themselves  to  bestow  a  reward ;  and  if  they  intend  any, 
they  reserve  the  purpose  in  their  own  breasts,  without  treating  their 
subjects  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  it  There  was  no  obligation 
on  God  to  enter  into  the  first  covenant,  much  less,  after  the  viola- 
tion of  the  first,  to  the  settlement  of  a  new.  If  Gbd  seemed  in 
some  sort  to  equal  himself  to  man  in  the  first,  he  seemed  to  descend 
below  himself  in  treating  with  a  rebel  upon  more  condescending 
terms  in  the  second.  If  nis  covenant  with  innocent  Adam  was  a 
stoop  of  his  sovereignty,  this  with  rebellious  Adam  seems  to  be  a 
stripping  himself  of  his  majesty  in  favor  of  his  goodness ;  as  if  his 
happmess  depended  upon  us,  and  not  ours  upon  him.  It  is  a  humilia- 
tion of  Imns^  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven,  the  glorious  angels,  as 
well  as  things  on  earth,  mortal  men  (Ps.  cxiii.  6) ;  much  more  to 
bind  himself  in  gracious  bonds  to  the  glorious  angels ;  and  much 
more  if  to  rebel  man.  In  the  first  covenant  there  was  much  of 
sovereignty  as  well  as  goodness ;  in  the  second  there  is  less  of  sover- 
eignty, and  more  of  grace :  in  the  first  there  was  a  righteous  man 
for  a  holy  Gtod ;  in  the  second  a  polluted  creature  for  a  pure  and 
provoked  God :  in  the  first  he  holos  his  sceptre  in  his  hana,  to  rule 
his  subjects ;  in  the  second  he  seems  to  lay  oy  his  sceptre,  to  court 
and  espouse  a  beggar  (Hosea  iL  18 — 20) :  in  the  first  he  is  a  Lord ; 
in  the  second  a  hu^ana ;  and  binds  himself  upon  gracious  condi- 
tions to  become  a  debtor.  How  should  this  goodness  fill  us  with  an 
humble  astonishment,  as  it  did  Abraham,  when  he  "fell  on  his 
fiuje,"  when  he  heard  God  speaking  of  making  a  covenant  with 
him  I  (Gen.  xvii.  2,  3).  And  if  God  speaking  to  Israel  out  of  the 
fire,  and  making  them  to  hear  his  voice  out  of  heaven,  that  he 
might  instruct  them,  was  a  consideration  whereby  Moses  would 
heighten  their  admiration  of  Divine  goodness,  and  engage  their 
affectionate  obedience  to  him  (Deut.  iv.  32,  36,  40\  how  much  more 
admirable  is  it  for  God  to  speak  so  kindly  to  us  tnrough  the  pacify- 
ing blood  of  the  covenant,  that  silenced  the  terrors  of  the  old,  and 
settled  the  tenderness  of  the  new  I 

2.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  new  cove- 
nant There  Are  in  this  richer  streams  of  love  and  pity.  The  lan- 
guage of  one  was.  Die,  if  thou  sin ;  that  of  the  other.  Live,  if 
thou  believest  :•  the  old  covenant  was  founded  upon  the  obedience 
of  man ;  the  new  one  is  not  founded  upon  the  inconstancy  of  man's 
will,  but  the  firmness  of  Divine  love,  and  the  valuable  merit  of 
Christ  The  head  of  the  first  covenant  was  human  and  mutable ; 
the  Head  of  the  second  is  divine  and  immutable.  The  curse  due 
to  us  by  the  breach  of  the  first,  is  taken  off  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  second :  we  are  by  it  snatched  from  the  paws  of  the  law,  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  bosom  of  grace  (Rom.  viii.  1\  "  For  you  arc 
not  under  the  law,  but  imder  grace"  (Rom.  vL  14) ;  firom  the  curse 

•  Tnrreti,  Ser.  p.  88. 
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and  condemnation  of  the  law,  to  the  sweetness  and  forgiveness  of 
grace.  Christ  bore  the  one,  being  "made  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal.  iii 
13),  that  we  might  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  other ;  by  this  we  are 
brought  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  moimt  of  terror,  to  Mount  Sion, 
the  mount  of  sacrifice,  the  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice  (Heb.  xii.  18, 
22).  That  covenant  brought  in  death  upon  one  offence,  this  cove- 
nant offers  life  after  many  offences  (Bom.  v.  16, 17) :  that  involves 
us  in  a  curse,  and  this  enricheth  us  with  a  blessing ;  the  breaches 
of  that  expelled  us  out  of  Paradise,  and  the  embracing  of  this  ad- 
mits us  into  heaven.  This  covenant  demands,  and  admits  of  that 
repentance  whereof  there  was  no  mention  in  the  first;  that  de- 
manded obedience,  not  repentance  upon  a  failure ;  and  though  the 
exercise  of  it  had  been  never  so  deep  in  the  fallen  creature,  nothing 
of  the  law's  severity  had  been  remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it  Again, 
the  first  covenant  demanded  exact  righteousness,  but  conveyed  no 
cleansing  virtue,  upon  the  contracting  any  filth.  The  first  demands 
a  continuance  in  the  righteousness  conferred  in  creation ;  the  sec- 
ond imprints  a  gracious  heart  in  regeneration.  "  I  will  pour  clean 
water  upon  you ;  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,"  was  the  voice 
of  the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  first.  Again,  as  to  pardon : 
Adam's  covenant  was  to  punish  him,  not  to  pardon  him,  if  he  fell ; 
that  threatened  death  upon  transgression,  this  remits  it ;  that  was 
an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty,  declaring  the  will  of  God ;  this  is  an 
act  of  Divine  grace,  passing  an  act  of  oolivion  on  the  crimes  of  the 
creature :  that,  as  it  demanded  no  repentance  upon  a  failure,  so  it 

Sromised  no  mercy  upon  guilt ;  that  convenea  our  sin,  and  con- 
emned  us  for  it ;  this  clears  our  guilt,  and  comforts  us  under  it. 
The  first  covenant  related  us  to  God  as  a  Judge ;  every  transgres- 
sion against  it  forfeited  his  indulgence  as  a  Father:  the  second 
delivers  us  from  God  as  a  condemning  Judge,  to  bring  us  under 
his  wing,  as  an  affectionate  Father ;  in  the  one  there  was  a  dreadful 
frown  to  scare  us;  in  the  other,  a  heaUng  wing  to  cover  and  re- 
lieve us.  Again,  in  regard  of  righteousness :  3iat  demanded  our 
performance  of  a  righteousness  in  and  by  ourselves,  and  our  own 
strength ;  this  demands  our  acceptance  of  a  righteousness  higher 
than  ever  the  standing  angels  had ;  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
covenant  was  the  righteousness  of  a  man,  the  righteousness  of  the 
second  is  the  righteousness  of  a  God  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  Again,  in  re- 
gard of  that  obedience  it  demands :  it  exacts  not  of  us,  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  but  the  sincerity  of 
obedience ;  an  uprightness  in  our  intention,  not  an  unspottedness  in 
our  action ;  an  integrity  in  our  aims,  and  an  industry  in  our  com- 
pliance with  divine  precepts :  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect"  (G«n.  xvii.  1) ;  i.  e.  sincere.  What  is  hearty  in  our  actions. 
IS  accepted ;  and  what  is  defective,  is  overlooked,  and  not  charged 
upon  us,  because  of  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  our  Surety. 
The  first  covenant  rejected  all  our  services  after  sin;  the  services  of 
a  person  under  the  sentence  of  death,  are  but  dead  services :  this  ac- 
cepts our  imperfect  services,  after  feith  in  it ;  that  administered  no 
strength  to  obey,  but  supposed  it ;  this  supposeth  our  inability  to 
ohey,  and  confers  some  strength  for  it :   **  I  will  put  my  spirit 
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within  yon,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes"  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
27).  Again,  in  regard  of  the  promises :  the  old  covenant  had  good, 
but  the  new  hath  '*  better  promises"  (Heb.  viii.  6\  of  justification 
after  guilt  and  sanctification  after  filth,  and  glorincation  at  last  of 
the  whole  man.  In  the  first,  there  was  provision  against  guilt,  but 
none  for  the  removal  of  it :  provision  against  filth,  but  none  for 
the  cleansing  of  it ;  promise  of  happiness  implied,  but  not  so  great 
a  one  as  that  '^  life  and  immortality  in  heaven,  '^  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel"  (2  Tun.  i.  10).  Why  said  to  be  "  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel  ?"  because  it  was  not  only  buried,  upon  the  fidl  of  man 
under  the  curses  of  the  law,  but  it  was  not  so  obvious  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  man  in  his  innocent  state.  Life  indeed  was  implied  to 
be  promised  upon  his  standing,  but  not  so  glorious  an  immortality 
disclosed,  to  be  reserved  for  him,  if  he  stood :  as  it  is  a  covenant  of 
better  promises,  so  a  covenant  of  sweeter  comforts ;  comforts  more 
choice,  and  comforts  more  durable;  an  ^'everlasting  consolation, 
and  a  good  hope"  are  the  fruits  of  "grace,"  t.  c.  the  covenant  of 
grace  (2  Thess.  li.  16).  In  the  whole  there  is  such  a  love  disclosed, 
as  cannot  be  expressed ;  the  apostle  leaves  it  to  every  man's  mind 
to  conceive  it,  if  he  could,  "  What  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God" 
(1  John  iii  1).  It  instates  us  in  such  a  manner  of  the  love  of  God 
as  he  bears  to  his  Son,  the  image  of  his  person  (John  xvii.  23) : 
"  That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 
loved  me." 

8.  This  goodness  appears  in  the  choice  gift  of  himself  which  he 
hath  made  over  in  this  covenant  ^G«n.  xviL  7).  You  know  how  it 
runs  in  Scripture :  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple" (Jer.  xxxii  38) :  a  propriety  in  the  Deity  is  made  over  by  it 
As  he  gave  the  blood  of  his  Son  to  seal  the  covenant,  so  he  gave 
himself  as  the  blessing  of  the  covenant;  "  He  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God"  (Heb.  xi.  16).  Though  he  be  environed  with  mil- 
lions of  angels,  and  presides  over  them  in  an  inexpressible  glory,  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  his  condescensions  to  man,  and  to  pass  over  him- 
self as  the  propriety  of  his  people,  as  well  as  to  take  them  to  be  his. 
It  is  a  diminution  of  the  sense  of  the  place,  to  understand  it  of  God, 
as  Creator;  what  reason  was  there  for  God  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  in  the  works  of  his  hands  ? 
but  we  might  have  reason  to  think  there  might  be  some  ground  in 
God  to  be  ashamed  of  making  himself  over  in  a  deed  of  gift  to  a 
mean  worm  and  filthy  rebel ;  this  might  seem  a  disparagement  to 
his  majesty ;  but  Goa  is  not  ashamed  of  a  title  so  mean,  as  the  God 
of  his  despised  people ;  a  title  below  those  others,  of  the  "  Lord  of 
hosts,  glorious  m  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders,  riding 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  walking  in  the  circuits  of  heaven."  He  is 
no  more  ashamed  of  this  title  of  being  our  God,  than  he  is  of  those 
other  that  sound  more  glorious ;  he  would  rather  have  his  greatness 
veil  to  his  goodness,  than  his  goodness  be  confined  by  his  majesty ; 
he  is  not  omy  our  God,  but  our  God  as  he  is  the  God  of  Christ :  he 
18  not  ashamed  to  be  our  propriety,  and  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
his  people  in  a  partnership  with  nim  in  this  propriety  (John  xx. 
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17) :  "  I  ascend  to  my  God,  and  your  God."  This  of  God's  being 
our  God,  is  the  quintessence  of  the  covenant,  the  soul  of  all  the 
promises :  in  this  ne  hath  promised  whatsoever  is  infinite  in  him, 
whatsoever  is  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  natore,  for  our  use ;  not 
a  part  of  him,  or  one  single  perfection,  but  the  whole  vigor  and 
strength  of  all.  As  he  is  not  a  God  without  infinite  wisdom,  and  in- 
finite power,  and  infinite  goodness,  and  infinite  blessedness,  &c.,  so 
he  passes  over,  in  this  covenant,  all  that  which  presents  him  as  the 
most  adorable  Being  to  his  creatures ;  he  will  be  to  them  as  great, 
as  wise,  as  powerful,  as  good  as  he  is  in  himself;  and  the  assuring 
us,  in  this  covenant,  to  be  our  God,  imports  also  that  he  will  do  as 
much  for  us,  as  we  would  do  for  ourselves,  were  we  furnished  with 
the  same  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  :  in  being  our  God,  he  testi- 
fies it  is  all  one,  as  if  we  had  the  same  perfections  in  our  own  power 
to  employ  for  our  use ;  for  he  being  possessed  with  them,  it  is  as 
much  as  if  we  ourselves  were  possessed  with  them,  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom,  and  the  several  conditions 
we  pass  through  for  his  glory.  But  this  must  be  taken  with  a  rela- 
tion to  that  wisdom,  which  he  observes  in  his  proceedings  with  us  as 
creatures,  and  according  to  the  several  conditions  we  pass  through 
for  his  glory.  Thus  God's  being  ours  is  more  than  if  all  heaven  and 
earth  were  ours  besides ;  it  is  more  than  if  we  were  ftdly  our  own, 
and  at  our  own  dispose ;  it  makes  '*  all  things  that  God  hath  ours" 
(1  Oor.  iii.  22) ;  and  therefore,  not  only  all  things  he  hath  created, 
but  all  things  that  he  can  create ;  not  only  all  things  that  he  hath 
contrived,  but  all  things  that  he  can  contrive :  for  in  being  ours,  his 
power  is  ours,  his  possible  power  as  well  as  his  active  power ;  his 

Sower,  whereby  he  can  eflfect  more  than  he  hath  done,  and  his  wis- 
om,  whereby  he  can  contrive  more  than  he  hath  done ;  so  that  if 
there  were  need  of  employing  his  power  to  create  many  worlds  for 
our  good,  he  would  not  stick  at  it ;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be 
our  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  nature,  as  the  promise  intimates.  What 
a  rich  goodness,  and  a  fulness  of  bounty,  is  there  in  this  short  ex- 
pression, as  full  as  the  expression  of  a  God  can  make  it,  to  be  intelli- 
gible, to  such  creatures  as  we  are  I 

4.  This  goodness  is  further  manifest  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  His  goodness  did  not  only  condescend  to  make  it  for  our 
happiness,  after  we  had  made  ourselves  miserable,  but  further  conde- 
scended to  ratify  it  in  the  solemnest  manner  for  our  assurance,  to 
overrule  all  the  despondencies  unbelief  could  raise  up  in  our  souls. 
The  reason  why  he  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  was  to  show  the  immu- 
tability of  his  glorious  counsel,  not  to  tie  himself  to  keep  it,  for  his 
word  and  promise  is  in  itself  as  immutable  as  his  oath ;  they  were 
"  two  immutable  things,  his  word  and  his  oath,"  one  as  unchange- 
able  as  the  other ;  but  for  the  strength  of  our  consolation,  that  it 
might  have  no  reason  to  shake  and  totter  (Heb.  vi.  17, 18) :  he  would 
condescend  as  low  as  was  possible  for  a  God  to  do  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  dejected  creature.  When  the  first  covenant  was  broken,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  man  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  it,  and  mount  to  hap- 
piness thereby,  he  makes  another ;  and,  as  if  we  had  reason  to  dis- 
trust him  in  the  first,  he  solemnly  ratifies  it  in  a  higher  manner  than 
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he  had  done  the  other,  and  swears  by  himself  that  he  will  be  tme  to 
it^  not  so  much  out  of  an  election  of  himself  as  the  object  of  the 
oath  (Heb.  vi.  18) :  "  Because  he  could  not  swear  by  a  greater,  he 
swears  by  himself;"  whereby  the  apostle  clearly  intimates,  that  Di- 
vine goodness  was  raised  to  such  a  neight  for  us,  that  if  there  had 
been  anything  else  more  sacred  than  himself  or  that  could  have 
punishea  him  if  he  had  broken  it,  that  he  would  have  sworn  bj,  to 
silence  any  diffidence  in  us,  and  confirm  us  in  the  reality  of  his  in- 
tentions. Now  if  it  were  a  mighty  mark  of  goodness  for  God  to  stoop 
to  a  covenanting  with  us,  it  was  more  for  a  sovereign  to  bind  him- 
self so  solemnly  to  be  our  debtor  in  a  promise,  as  well  as  he  was  our 
sovereign  in  the  precept,  and  stoop  so  low  in  it  to  satisfy  the  distrust 
of  Aat  creature,  that  deserved  for  ever  to  lie  soaking  in  his  own 
ruins,  for  not  believing  his  bare  word.  What  absolute  prince  would 
ever  stoop  so  low  as  to  article  with  rebellious  subjects,  whom  he 
oould  in  a  moment  set  his  foot  upon  and  crush  ;  much  less  counten- 
ance a  causeless  distrust  of  his  TOodness  by  the  addition  of  his  oath, 
and  thereby  bind  his  own  hands,  which  were  unconfined  before,  and 
free  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  them  ? 

6.  This  goodness  of  Qt>d  is  remarkable  also  in  the  condition  of  this 
coyenant  which  is  faith.  This  was  the  easiest  condition,  in'  its  own 
nature,  that  could  be  imagined ;  no  difficulty  in  it  but  what  proceeds 
from  the  pride  of  man's  nature,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  will.  It 
was  not  impossible  in  itself;  it  was  not  the  old  condition  of  perfect 
obedience.  It  had  been  mighty  goodness  to  set  us  up  again  upon  our 
old  stock,  and  restore  us  to  the  tenor  and  condition  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  or  to  have  required  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  law. 
Nor  is  it  an  exact  knowledge  he  requires  of  us ;  all  men's  under- 
standings being  of  a  different  size,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  this. 
It  was  tne  most  reasonable  condition,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of 
the  things  proposed,  and  the  effects  following  upon  it ;  nay,  it  was 
necessary.  It  had  been  a  want  of  goodness  to  himself  and  his  own 
honor;  he  had  cast  that  off,  had  he  not  insisted  on  this  condition  of 
fidth,  it  being  the  lowest  he  could  condescend  to  with  a  salvo  for  his 
riory.  And  it  was  a  goodness  to  us ;  it  is  nothing  else  he  requires, 
bat  a  willingness  to  accept  what  he  hath  contrived  and  acted  for  us : 
and  no  man  can  be  happy  against  his  will ;  without  this  belief,  at 
least,  man  could  never  voluntarily  have  arrived  to  his  happiness. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  evidencea  in  that. 

[1st.]  It  is  an  easy  condition,  not  impossible.  1.  It  was  not  the 
condition  of  the  old  covenant.  The  condition  of  that  was  an  entire 
obedience  to  every  precept  with  a  man's  whole  strength,  and  with- 
out any  flaw  or  crack.  But  the  condition  of  the  evangelical  cove- 
nant is  a  sincere,  though  weak,  faith ;  He  hath  suited  this  covenant 
to  the  misery  of  man's  fallen  condition ;  he  considers  our  weakness, 
and  that  we  are  but  dust,  and  therefore  exacts  not  of  us  an  entire, 
but  a  sincere,  obedience.  Had  God  sent  Christ  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  Adam,  restore  him  to  his  paradise  estate,  and  repair  in  man  the 
ruined  image  of  holiness,  and  after  this  to  have  renewed  the  coven- 
ant of  works  for  the  future,  and  settled  the  same  condition  in  exact- 
ing a  complete  obedience  for  the  time  to  come ;  Divine  goodness  had 
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been  above  any  accusation,  and  had  deserved  our  highest  admiration 
in  the  pardon  of  former  transgressions,  and  giving  out  to  us  our 
first  stock.  But  Divine  goodness  took  larger  strides :  he  had  Isied 
our  first  condition,  and  found  his  mutable  creature  quickly  to  vio- 
late it:  had  he  demanded  the  same  now,  it  is  likely  it  had  met  with 
the  same  issue  as  before,  in  man's  disobedience  and  &1\ ;  we  should 
have  been  as  men,  as  Adam  (Hos.  vi.  7),  "  transgressing  the  coven- 
ant ;"  and  then  we  must  have  lain  groaning  under  our  disease,  and 
wallowing  in  our  blood,  unless  Chnst  had  come  to  die  for  the  expi- 
ation of  our  new  crimes ;  for  every  transgression  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  that  covenant,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  right  to  the  benefits 
of  it  If  we  had  broke  it  but  in  one  tittle,  we  had  rendered  our- 
selves incapable  to  fulfil  it  for  the  future ;  that  one  tran^ression 
had  stood  as  a  bar  against  the  pleas  of  after-obedience.  But  God 
hath  wholly  laid  that  condition  aside  as  to  us,  and  settled  that 
of  faith,  more  easy  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  renewed  by  us.  It 
is  infinite  grace  in  him,  that  he  will  accept  of  faith  in  us,  instead  of 
that  perfect  obedience  he  required  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  works. 
2.  It  is  easy,  not  like  the  burdensome  ceremonies  appointed  under 
the  law.  He  exacts  not  now  the  legal  obedience,  expensive  sacri- 
fices, troublesome  purifications,  and  abstinences,  that  "yoke  of  bon- 
dage" (Gal.  V.  1)  which  they  were  "  not  able  to  bear"  (Acts  xv.  10). 
He  treats  us  not  as  servants,  or  children,  in  their  nonage,  under  the 
elements  of  the  world,  nor  requires  those  innumerable  bodily  exer- 
cises that  he  exacted  of  them :  he  demands  not  "  a  thousand  of  lambs," 
and  "  rivers  of  oil ;"  but  he  requires  a  sincere  confession  and  repent- 
ance, in  order  to  our  absolution ;  an  '*  unfeigned  faith,"  in  order  to 
our  blessedness,  and  elevation  to  a  glorious  life.  He  requires  only 
that  we  should  believe  what  he  saith,  and  have  so  good  an  opinion 
of  his  goodness  and  veracity,  as  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality 
of  his  intentions,  confide  in  his  word,  and  rely  upon  his  promise, 
cordially  embrace  his  crucified  Son,  whom  he  nath  set  fortn  as  the 
means  of  our  happiness,  and  have  a  sincere  respect  to  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  will.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  this?  Though 
some  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  others  since  have  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  multitude-  of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  envied  God  the 
expressions  of  his  goodness,  or  thought  him  guilty  of  too  much  re- 
missness, in  taking  off  the  yoke,  and  treating  man  too  favorably. 
8.  Nor  is  it  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  revelation,  that  is  the  condition 
of  this  covenant.  God  in  his  kindness  to  man  hath  made  revelations 
of  himself,  but  his  goodness  is  manifested  in  obliging  us  to  believe 
him,  not  fully  to  imderstand  him.  He  hath  made  them,  by  sufficient 
testimonies,  as  clear  to  our  faith,  as  they  are  incomprehensible  to  our 
reason :  he  hath  revealed  a  Trinity  of  rersons,  in  their  distinct  offices, 
in  the  business  of  redemption,  without  which  revelation  of  a  Trinity 
we  could  not  have  a  right  notion  and  scheme  of  redeeming  grace. 
But  since  the  clearness  of  men's  understanding  is  sullied  by  the  fall, 
and  hath  lost  its  wings  to  fly  up  to  a  knowledge  of  such  sublime 
things  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  God  hath  manifested  his  goodness  m  not  obliging  us  to  im- 
derstand them  but  to  believe  them ;  and  hath  given  us  reason  enough 
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to  believe  it  to  be  his  revelation,  (both  from  the  nature  of  the  reve- 
lation itself,  and  the  way  and  manner  of  propagating  it,  which  is 
wholly  divine,  exceeding  all  the  methods  of  human  art,')  though  he 
hath  not  extended  our  understandings  to  a  capacity  to  Know  them, 
and  render  a  reason  of  every  mystery.  He  did  not  require  of  every 
Israelite,  or  of  any  of  them  that  were  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents, 
that  they  should  understand,  or  be  able  to  discourse  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  that  brass  of  which  the  serpent  upon  the  pole  was 
made,  or  by  what  art  that  serpent  was  formed,  or  in  what  manner 
the  sight  of  it  did  operate  in  them  for  their  cure ;  it  was  enough  that 
they  did  believe  the  institution  and  precept  of  God,  and  that  their 
own  cure  was  assured  by  it :  it  was  enough  if  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  it  according  to  the  direction.  The  understandings  of  men  are 
or  several  sizes  and  elevations,  one  higher  than  another:  if  the  con- 
dition of  this  covenant  had  been  a  greatness  of  knowledge,  the  most 
acute  men  had  only  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it.  But  it  is  "  faith," 
which  is  as  easy  to  be  performed  by  the  ignorant  and  simple,  as  by 
the  strongest  and  most  towering  mind :  it  is  that  which  is  within  the 
oompass  of  every  man's  understanding.  God  did  not  require  that 
every  one  within  the  verge  of  the  covenant  should  be  able  to  dis- 
oonrse  of  it  to  the  reasons  of  men ;  he  required  not  that  every  man 
should  be  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator,  but  a  believer.  What  could 
bei  more  easy  than  to  lift  up  the  eve  to  the  brazen  serpent,  to  be 
cured  of  a  fiery  sting?  What  could  be  more  facile  than  a  glance, 
which  is  done  without  any  pain,  and  in  a  moment?  It  is  a  condition 
may  be  performed  by  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest :  could 
those  that  were  bitten  in  the  most  vital  part  cast  up  their  eyes,  though 
at  the  last  gasp,  they  would  arise  to  health  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
V6nom. 

[2d.]  As  it  is  easy,  so  it  is  reasonable.  Eepent  and  believe,  is 
that  which  is  required  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  things  so  great 
and  glorious,  so  beneficial  to  men,  and  revealed  to  them  by  so  sound 
an  authority,  and  an  unerring  truth,  should  be  believed.  The  ex- 
odlency  of  the  thing  disclosed  could  admit  of  no  lower  a  condition 
ihan  to  be  believed  and  embraced.  There  is  a,  sort  of  faith,  that  is 
a  natural  condition  in  everything :  all  religion  in  the  world,  though 
never  so  false,  depends  upon  a  sort  of  it ;  for  unless  there  be  a  be- 
Eef  of  future  things,  there  would  never  be  a  hope  of  good,  or  a  fear 
of  evil,  the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  religion  moves.  In  all 
kinds  of  learning,  many  things  must  be  believed  before  a  progress 
can  be  made.  Belief  of  one  another  is  necessary  in  all  acts  of  hu- 
man life ;  without  which  human  society  would  be  unlinked  and  dis- 
solved. What  is  that  faith  that  God  requires  of  us  in  this  covenant, 
but  a  willingness  of  soul  to  take  God  for  our  God,  Christ  for  our 
Mediator,  and  the  procurer  of  our  happiness  (Rev.  xxii.  17)  ?  What 
prince  could  require  less  upon  any  promise  ne  makes  his  subjects, 
than  to  be  believed  as  true,  and  depended  on  as  good ;  that  they 
should  accept  his  pardon,  and  other  gracious  offers,  and  be  sincere 
in  their  allegiance  to  him,  avoiding  afl  things  that  may  offend  him, 
and  pursuing  all  things  that  may  please  mm  ?    Thus  Gbd,  by  so 
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small  and  reasonable  a  condition  as  faith,  lets  in  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
death  into  our  soul,  and  wraps  us  up  in  the  firuition  of  all  the  privi- 
leges purchased  by  it.  So  much  he  hath  condescended  in  his  good- 
ness, that  upon  so  slight  a  condition  we  may  plead  his  promise,  and 
humbly  challenge,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  those  good  things  he 
hath  promised  in  his  word.  It  is  so  reasonable  a  condition,  that  if 
God  did  not  require  it  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  creature  were 
obliged  to  perform  it :  for  the  publishing  any  truth  from  God,  natu- 
rally calls  for  credit  to  be  given  it  by  the  creature,  and  an  entertain* 
ment  of  it  in  practice.  Could  you  offer  a  more  reasonable  condi- 
tion yourselves,  had  it  been  left  to  your  choice  ?  Should  a  prince 
proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  profligate  wretch,  would  not  all  the  world  cry 
shame  of  him,  if  he  did  not  oelieve  it  upon  the  highest  assurances? 
and  if  ingenuity  did  not  make  him  sorry  for  his  crimes,  and  careful 
in  the  duty  of  a  subject,  surely  the  world  would  cry  shame  of  such 
a  person. 

[3d.]  It  is  a  necessary  condition.  1.  Necessary  for  the  honor  of 
God.  A  prince  is  disparaged  if  his  authority  in  his  law,  and  if  his 
graciousness  in  his  promises,  be  not  accepted  and  believed.  What 
physician  would  undertake  a  cure,  if  his  precepts  may  not  be  cred- 
itea  ?  It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  revelation 
of  God  should  be  believed,  that  the  reality  of  his  intentions  in  in- 
viting man  to  the  acceptance  of  those  methods  he  hath  prescribed 
for  their  attaining  their  chief  happiness,  should  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  a  debasing  notion  of  God,  that  he  should  give  a  happiness, 
purchased  by  Divine  blood,  to  a  person  that  hath  no  value  for  it,  nor 
any  abhorrency  of  those  sins  that  occasioned  so  great  a  suffering,  nor 
any  will  to  avoid  them :  should  he  not  vilify  nimsel^  to  bestow  a 
heaven  upon  that  man  that  will  not  believe  the  offers  of  it,  nor  walk 
in  those  ways  that  lead  to  it  ?  that  walks  so,  as  if  he  would  declare 
there  was  no  truth  in  his  word,  nor  holiness  in  his  nature  ?  Would 
not  God  by  such  an  act  verify  a  truth  in  the  language  of  their  prao* 
tice,  viz.  that  he  were  both  false  and  impure,  careless  of  his  word, 
and  negligent  of  his  holiness  ?  As  God  was  so  desirous  to  ensure 
the  consolation  of  believers,  that  if  there  had  been  a  greater  Being 
than  himself  to  attest,  and  for  him  to  be  responsible  to,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  promise,  he  would  willingly  nave  submittc^l  to  him, 
and  have  made  him  the  umpire,  "  He  swore  by  himself,  becanse  he 
could  not  swear  by  a  greater"  (Heb.  vi.  19) ;  by  the  same  reason, 
had  it  stood  with  tne  majesty  and  wisdom  of  God  to  stoop  to  lower 
conditions  in  this  covenant,  for  the  reducing  of  man  to  his  du^  and 
happiness,  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  his  goodness  could  not  take 
lower  steps,  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  honor  of  his  wisdom.  Would  you  have  had  him  wholly  sub- 
mitted to  the  obstinate  will  of  a  rebellious  creature,  and  be  ruled 
only  by  his  terms  ?  Would  you  have  had  him  received  men  to  hapr 
piness,  after  they  had  heightened  their  crimes  by  a  contempt  of  his 
grace,  as  well  as  of  his  creating  goodness,  and  have  made  them 
blessed  under  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  without  an  acknowledgment? 
Should  he  glorify  one  that  will  not  believe  what  he  hath  revealed, 
nor  repent  of  what  himself  hath  committed ;  and  so  save  a  man  after 
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repeated  unthankfulness  to  the  most  immense  grace  that  ever  was, 
*  can  be,  discovered  and  offered,  without  a  detestation  of  his  ingrat- 
ide,  and  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  his  offers  ?  It  is  necessary,  for 
i6  honor  of  God,  that  man  should  accept  of  his  terms,  and  not  give 
ws  to  him  to  whom  he  is  obnoxious  as  a  guilty  person,  as  well  as 
ibject  as  a  creature.  Agidn,  it  was  verv  eqmtaole  and  necessary 
r  the  honor  of  God,  that  since  man  fell  oy  an  unbelief  of  his  pre- 
rpt  and  threatening,  he  should  not  rise  again  without  a  belief  of  his 
romise,  and  casting  himself  upon  his  truth  in  that :  since  he  had 
ilified  the  honor  or  his  truth  in  the  threatening ;  since  man  in  his 
11  would  lean  to  his  own  understanding  against  God,  it  is  fit  that, 
L  Ids  recovery,  the  highest  powers  of  his  soul,  his  understanding 
id  will,  should  be  subjected  to  him  in  an  entire  resignation.  Now, 
hereas  knowledge  seems  to  have  a  power  over  its  object,  faith  is  a 
lU  sabmission  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  it.  Since  man  intended 
glorying  in  himself  the  evangelical  covenant  directs  its  whole  bat- 
ly  against  it,  that  men  may  *'  glory  in  nothing  but  Divine  good- 
arf*  (1  Cor.  i.  29--31).  Had  man  performed  exact  obedience  by  his 
im  strength,  he  had  had  something  in  himself  as  the  matter  of  his 
lory.  And  though,  after  the  fall,  grace  had  made  itself  illustrious  in 
ittmg  him  up  upon  a  new  stock,  yet  had  the  same  condition  of  exact 
bedience  b^n  settled  in  the  same  manner,  man  would  have  had 
nnething  to  glory  in,  which  is  struck  off  wholly  by  faith ;  whereby 
lan  in  every  act  must  go  out  of  himself  for  a  supply,  to  that  Medi- 
CT  which  Divine  goodness  and  grace  hath  appomted.  2.  It  is  ne- 
Mary  for  the  happiness  of  man.  That  can  ue  no  contenting  con- 
ition  wherein  the  will  of  man  doth  not  concur.  He  that  is  forced 
>  the  most  delicious  diet,  or  to  wear  the  bravest  apparel,  or  to  be 
ored  with  abundance  of  treasure,  cannot  be  happy  m  those  things 
ithoat  an  esteem  of  them,  and  delight  in  them :  if  they  be  nau- 
lOQS  to  him,  the  indisposition  of  his  mind  is  a  dead  fiy  in  those 
>ze8  of  precious  ointment.  Now,  faith  being  a  sincere  willingness 
»  aooept  of  Christ,  and  to  come  to  God  by  him,  and  repentance  be- 
ff  a  aetestation  of  that  which  made  man's  separation  from  God,  it 
mipoflsible  he  could  be  voluntarily  happy  without  it :  man  cannot 
tain  and  enjoy  a  true  happiness  without  an  operation  of  his  under- 
inding  about  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  appointed  to  en- 
f  it.  There  must  be  a  Knowledge  of  what  is  offered,  and  of  the 
ly  of  it,  and  such  a  knowledge  as  may  determine  the  will  to  affect 
aft  end,  and  embrace  those  means ;  which  the  will  can  never  do, 
I  the  understanding  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  offerer, 
.d  the  goodness  of  the  proposal  itself,  and  the  conveniency  of  the 
sans  for  the  attaining  of  it.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ing,  that  what  is  revealed  should  be  believed  to  be  a  Divine  reve- 
don.  God  must  be  judged  true  in  the  promising  justification  and 
notification,  the  means  of  happiness ;  and  if  any  man  desires  to  be 
ixtaker  of  those  promises,  he  must  desire  to  be  sanctified ;  and  how 
ktt  he  desire  that  which  is  the  matter  of  those  promises,  if  he  wal- 
w  in  his  own  lusts,  and  desire  to  do  so,  a  thing  repugnant  to  the 
romise  itself?  Would  you  have  God  force  man  to  be  happy  against 
is  will  ?    Is  it  not  very  reasonable  he  should  demand  the  consent 
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of  his  reasonable  creature  to  that  blessedness  he  offers  him  ?  The 
new  covenant  is  a  "  marriage  covenant"  (Hos.  ii.  16,  19,  201  which 
implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  as  well  as  a  consent  on  God's  part; 
that  is  no  marriase  that  hath  not  the  consent  of  both  parties,  ll^ow 
faith  is  our  actuai  consent,  and  repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are 
the  testimonies  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  consent. 

6th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  his  methods  of  treating  with 
men  to  embrace  this  covenant  They  are  methods  of  gentleness  and 
sweetness :  it  is  a  wooing  goodness,  and  a  bewailing  goodness ;  his 
expressions  are  with  strong  motions  of  affection :  he  carrieth  not  on 
the  gospel  by  force  of  arms :  he  doth  not  solely  menace  men  into  it^ 
as  worldly  conquerors  have  done ;  he  doth  not,  as  Mahomet^  plunder 
men's  estates,  and  wound  their  bodies,  to  imprint  a  religion  on  their 
souls :  he  doth  not  erect  gibbets,  and  kindle  feiggots,  to  scare  men 
to  an  entering  into  covenant  with  him.  What  multitudes  might  he 
have  raised  by  his  power,  as  well  as  others  1  What  legions  of  angels 
might  he  have  rendezvoused  from  heaven,  to  have  beaten  men  mto 
a  profession  of  the  gospel  I  Nor  doth  he  only  interpose  his  sove- 
reign authority  in  the  precept  of  faith,  but  usetn  rational  expostol*- 
tions,  to  move  men  voluntarily  to  comply  with  his  proposals  (Isa.  L 18)^ 
"  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  togetner,"  saith  the  Lord.  He  seems 
to  call  heaven  and  earth  to  be  judge,  whether  he  had  been  wanting 
in  any  reasonable  ways  of  goodness,  to  overcome  the  perversity  oi 
the  creature ;  (Isa.  i.  2\  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  I 
have  nourished  and  Drought  up  children."  What  various  en« 
couragements  doth  he  use  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  men,  endeavo^ 
ing  to  persuade  them  with  all  tenderness,  not  to  d^ise  their  own 
mercies,  and  be  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  1  He  would  allure 
us  by  his  beauty,  and  win  us  by  his  mercy.  He  uses  the  arms  of 
his  own  excellency  and  our  necessity  to  prevail  upon  us,  and  this 
after  the  highest  provocations.  When  Adam  had  trampled  upon 
his  creating  goodness,  it  was  not  crushed ;  and  when  man  had  cast 
it  from  him,  it  took  the  higher  rebound :  when  the  rebel's  provoca- 
tion was  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  sought  him  out  with  a  promise  in  his 
hand,  though  Adam  fled  from  him  out  of  enmity  as  well  as  fear 
(Gen.  iii).  And  when  the  Jews  had  outraged  his  Son,  whom  be 
loved  from  eternity,  and  made  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bow 
down  his  head  like  a  slave  on  the  cross,  yet  in  that  place,  where  the 
most  horrible  wickedness  had  been  committed,  must  the  gospel  be 
preached :  the  law  must  go  forth  out  of  that  Sion,  and  the  apostles 
must  not  stir  from  thence  tUl  they  had  received  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  and  published  the  word  of  grace  in  that  ungrateftd  city, 
wnose  inhabitants  yet  swelled  with  indignation  against  the  Lord  of 
Life,  and  the  doctnne  he  had  preached  among  them  (Luke  xxiv. 
47  ;  Acts  i.  4,  6).  He  would  overlook  their  indignities  out  of  ten- 
derness to  their  souls,  and  expose  the  apostles  to  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  rather  than  expose  his  enemies  to  the  fury  of  the  devil. 

1.  How  affectionately  doth  he  invite  men !  What  multitudes  of 
alluring  promises  and  pressing  exhortations  are  there  everywhere 
sprinklea  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  such  a  passionate  manner,  as  if 
God  were  solely  concerned  in  our  good,  witnout  a  glance  on  his  own 
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glory  I  How  tenderly  doth  he  woo  flinty  hearts,  and  express  more 
pity  to  them  than  they  do  to  themselves  I  With  what  affection  do 
nis  bowels  rise  up  to  his  lips  in  his  speech  in  the  prophet,  Isa.  IL  4, 
*'  Hearken  to  me,  O  my  people,  and  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my  nation  1" 
"  Mjr  people,"  "  my  nation  r — melting  expressions  of  a  tender  God 
soliciting  a  rebellious  people  to  make  their  retreat  to  him.  He  never 
emptied  his  hand  of  his  bounty,  nor  divested  his  lips  of  those  chari- 
table expressions.  He  sent  ^ah  to  move  the  wicked  of  the  old 
world  to  an  embracing  of  his  goodness,  and  frequent  prophets  to  the 
provoking  Jews ;  and  as  the  world  continued,  and  grew  up  to  a 
taller  stature  in  sin,  he  stoops  more  in  the  manner  of  his  expres- 
sioiis.  Never  was  the  worla  at  a  higher  pitch  of  idolatry  than  at 
the  first  publishing  the  gospel ;  yet,  when  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  be  a  punishing,  he  is  a  beseeching  God.  The  apostle  fears 
not  to  use  the  expression  for  the  glory  of  -  ivine  goodness ;  "  We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  be^ch  you  by  us" 
(2  Cor.  V.  20).  The  beseeching  voice  of  God  is  in  the  voice  of  the 
ministry,  as  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  in  that  of  the  herald:  it  is  as 
if  Divine  goodness  did  kneel  down  to  a  sinner  with  ringed  hands 
and  blubbered  cheeks,  entreating  him  not  to  force  him  to  rc-assume 
a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  nature  of  a  Judge,  since  he  would  treat 
with  man  upon  a  throne  of  grace  in  the  nature  of  a  Father ;  yea,  he 
seems  to  put  himself  into  the  posture  of  the  criminal,  that  the  oftend- 
ing  creature  might  not  feel  the  punishment  due  to  a  rebel.  It  is  not 
the  condescension,  but  the  interest,  of  a  traitor  to  creep  upon  his 
knees  in  sackcloth  to  his  sovereign,  to  be^  his  life ;  but  it  is  a  mirac- 
ulous goodness  in  the  sovereign  to  creep  m  the  lowest  posture  to  the 
rebel,  to  importune  him,  not  only  for  an  arnity  to  him,  but  a  love  for 
his  own  life  and  happiness :  this  He  doth,  not  only  in  his  general 
proclamations,  but  m  his  particular  wooings,  those  inward  courtings 
of  his  Spirits,  soliciting  them  with  more  diligence  (if  they  would  ob- 
serve it)  to  their  happiness,  than  the  devil  tempts  them  to  the  ways 
of  their  misery:  as  ne  was  first  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world, 
when  the  world  looked  not  after  him,  so  he  is  first  in  his  Spirit, 
wooing  the  world  to  accept  of  that  reconciliation,  when  the  world 
wUl  not  listen  to  him.  Blow  often  doth  he  flash  up  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  the  light  of  the  word  in  men's  hearts,  to  move  them  not  to 
lie  down  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but  to  aspire  to  a  better 
happiness,  and  prepare  them  to  be  subject  to  a  higher  mercy,  if  they 
would  improve  his  present  entreaties  to  such  an  end  I  And  what 
ire  his  threatenings  designed  for,  but  to  move  the  wheel  of  our 
fears,  that  the  wheel  of  our  desire  and  love  might  be  set  on  motion 
tor  the  embracing  his  promise  ?  They  are  not  so  much  the  thim- 
ders  of  his  justice,  as  the  loud  rhetoric  of  his  good  will,  to  prevent 
men's  misery  under  the  vials  of  wrath :  it  is  his  kindness  to  scare 
men  by  threatenings,  that  justice  might  not  strike  them  with  the 
Bword :  it  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the  preserving  reformation,  that 
he  aims  at:  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  this  he 
confirms  by  his  oath.  His  threatenings  are  gracious  expostulations 
with  them :  "  Why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel"  (Ezek.  xxxiii. 
11)  ?   They  are  like  the  noise  a  favorable  officer  makes  in  the  street, 
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to  warn  the  criminal  he  comes  to  seize  upon,  to  make  his  escape :  h^ 
never  used  his  justice  to  crush  men,  till  he  had  used  his  kindness  to 
allure  them.    All  the  dreadful  descriptions  of  a  future  wrath,  as  well 
as  the  lively  descriptions  of  the  happmess  of  another  world,  are  de> 
signed  to  persuade  men ;  the  honey  of  his  goodness  is  in  the  boweb 
of  those  roaring  lions :  such  pains  doth  Goodness  take  with  men,  to 
make  them  candidates  for  heaven. 

2.  How  readily  doth  he  receive  men  when  they  do  return  I  We 
have  David's  experience  for  it  (Ps.  xxxiL  5) ;  "I  said,  I  will  confess 
my  transgressions  unto  the  Loid ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquitnr 
of  my  sin.  Selah.*'  A  sincere  look  from  the  creature  draws  out  his 
arms,  and  opens  his  bosom ;  he  is  ready  with  his  physic  to  heal  us, 
upon  a  resolution  to  acquaint  him  with  our  disease,  and  by  his  med- 
icines prevents  the  putting  our  resolution  into  a  petition.  The 
Psalmist  adds  a  '^  Selah"  to  it,  as  a  special  note  of  thankfulness  for 
Divine  goodness.  He  doth  not  only  stand  ready  to  receive  our  pe- 
titions while  we  are  speaking,  but  answers  us  before  we  call  (Isa. 
Ixv.  24) ;  listening  to  the  motions  of  our  heart,  as  well  as  to  thesiq>- 
plications  of  our  lips.  He  is  the  true  Father,  that  hath  a  quicker 
pace  in  meeting,  than  the  prodigal  hath  in  returning ;  who  would 
not  have  his  embraces  and  caresses  interrupted  by  nis  confession 
(Luke  XV.  20 — ^22) ;  the  confession  follows,  doth  not  precede,  the 
Father's  compassion.  How  doth  he  reioice  in  having  an  opportu* 
nity  to  express  his  grace,  when  he  hath  prevailed  with  a  reoel  to 
throw  down  his  arms,  and  lie  at  his  feet ;  and  this  because  '*  he  de- 
lights in  mercy"  (Micah.  vii.  18)  I  He  delights  in  the  expressions  of 
it  from  himseu,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  his  creature. 

8.  How  meltingly  doth  he  bewail  man's  wilful  refusal  of  his  good- 
ness !    It  is  a  mighty  goodness  to  offer  grace  to  a  rebel ;  a  mighty 
goodness  to  give  it  him  after  he  hath  a  while  stood  off  from  th& 
terms ;  an  astonishing  goodness  to  regret  and  lament  his  wilful  per* 
dition.    He  seems  to  utter  those  words  in  a  si^h,  "  O  that  my  people! 
had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  waj"  (F^ 
IxxxL  18)!     It  is  true,  God  hath  not  human  passions,  but  his  bT 
tions  cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  in  a  way  mtelligible  to  us ; 
excellency  of  his  nature  is  above  the  passions  of  men ;  but  such 
pressions  of  himself  manifest  to  us  the  sincerity  of  his  goodness :  i 
that,  were  he  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  express  himself  &: 
such  a  manner  as  we  do :  and  we  find  incarnate  Goodness  bewailii^. 
with  tears  and  sighs  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  42).    By  iks* 
same  reason  that  when  a  sinner  returns  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  upcTZ 
his  obstinacy  there  is  sorrow  in  earth.    The  one  is,  as  if  a  pi 
should  clothe  all  his  court  in  triumphant  scarlet,  upon  a  rebd's 
pentance ;  and  the  other,  as  if  a  prince  put  himself  and  his  court  in 
mourning  for  a  rebel's  obstinate  refusal  of  a  piffdon,  when  he  lies  a^ 
his  mercy.    Are  not  now  these  affectionate  invitations,  and  deep  b0> 
waUings  of  their  perversity,  high  testimonies  of  Divine  goodness? 
Do  not  the  unwearied  repetitious  of  gracious  encouragements  deserve 
a  higher  name  than  that  of  mere  goooness?    What  can  be  a  stronger 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  it,  than  the  sound  of  his  saving  voice  in 
our  enjoyments,  the  motion  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  his  grief 
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for  the  n^lect  of  all  ?  These  are  not  testimonies  of  toy  want  of 
goodness  in  his  nature  to  answer  us,  or  unwillingness  to  express  it  to 
his  creature.  Hath  he  any  mind  to  deceive  us,  that  thus  intreats  us  ? 
The  majesty  of  his  nature  is  too  great  for  such  shifts ;  or,  if  it  were 
not,  the  despicableness  of  our  condition  would  render  him  above  the 
using  any.  Who  would  charge  that  physician  with  want  of  kind- 
ness, that  freely  offers  his  sovereign  medicine,  importunes  men,  by 
the  love  they  nave  to  their  healui,  to  take  it,  and  is  dissolved  into 
tears  and  sorrow  when  he  finds  it  rejected  by  their  peevish  and  con- 
ceited humor? 

7th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  the  sacraments  he  hath  affixed 
to  this  covenant,  especially  the  Lord's  supper.  As  he  gave  himself 
in  his  Son,  so  he  gives  his  Son  in  the  sacrament ;  he  doth  not  only 

five  him  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  our  crimes, 
ut  as  a  feast  upon  the  table  for  the  nourishment  of  our  souls :  in 
the  one  he  was  given  to  be  ofiered ;  in  this  he  gives  him  to  be  par- 
taken o^  with  ail  the  fruits  of  his  death ;  under  the  image  of  the 
ncramental  signs,  every  believer  doth  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  great  Mediator  of  the  covenant  The  words  of  Christ, 
"  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,"  are  true  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt,  xxvi  26,  28).  Tliis  is  the  most  delicious  viand  of 
heaven,  the  most  exquisite  dainty  food  God  can  feed  us  with :  the 
delight  of  the  Deity,  the  admiration  of  angels ;  a  feast  with  God  is 
great,  but  a  feast  on  God  is  greater.  Under  those  signs  that  body  is 
presented ;  that  which  was  conceived  by  the  Spirit,  inhabited  by  the 
(Godhead,  bruised  by  the  Father  to  be  our  food,  as  well  as  our  pro- 
pitiation, is  presented  to  us  on  the  table.  That  blood  which  satisfied 
justice,  wasned  away  our  guilt  on  the  cross,  and  pleads  for  our  per- 
sons at  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  blood  which  silenced  the  curse, 
pacdfied  heaven,  and  purged  earth,  is  given  to  us  for  our  refreshment. 
This  is  the  bread  sent  from  heaven,  the  true  manna ;  the  cup  is  ^Hhe 
cup  of  blessing,"  and,  therefore,  a  cup  of  goodness  (1  Cor.  x.  15). 
It  IS  true,  bread  doth  not  cease  to  be  bread,  nor  the  wine  cease  to  be 
wine ;  neither  of  them  lose  their  substance,  but  both  acquire  a  sanc- 
tification,  by  the  relation  they  have  to  that  which  they  represent, 
and  give  a  nourishment  to  that  faith  that  receives  them,  in  those 
Gtod  offers  us  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  sin,  and  troubles  of  con- 
acience ;  he  gives  us  not  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  or  the  blood  of 
an  incarnate  angel,  but  of  God  blessed  forever ;  a  blood  that  can  se- 
cnie  us  against  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  tumults  of  our  con- 
sciences ;  a  blood  that  can  wash  away  our  sins,  and  beautify  our 
aouls ;  a  blood  that  hath  more  strength  than  our  filth,  and  more  prev- 
alency  than  our  accuser ;  a  blood  that  secures  us  against  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  purifies  us  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  The  goodness 
of  God  complies  with  our  senses,  and  condescends  to  our  weakness ; 
he  instructs  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  ear ;  he  lets  us  see,  and 
taste,  and  feel  him,  as  well  as  hear  him ;  he  veils  his  glory  under 
earthly  elements,  and  informs  our  understanding  in  the  mysteries  of 
nlvation  by  signs  famUiar  to  our  senses ;  and  because  we  cannot 
with  our  bodO^  eyes  behold  him  in  his  glory,  he  presents  him  to  the 
eyes  of  our  mmds  in  elements,  to  affect  our  understandings  in  the 
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representations  of  his  death.  The  body  of  Christ  crucified  is  more 
visible  to  our  spiritual  sense,  than  the  invisible  Deity  could  be  visible 
in  his  fiesh  upon  earth ;  and  the  power  of  his  body  and  blood  is  as 
well  experimented  in  our  souls,  as  the  power  of  his  Divinity  was 
seen  by  the  Jews  in  his  miraculous  actions  in  his  body  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  goodness  of  God,  to  mind  us  frequently  of  the  great  things 
Christ  hath  purchased ;  that  as  himself  would  not  let  tnem  be  out 
of  his  mind,  to  communicate  them  to  us,  so  he  would  give  us  means 
to  preserve  them  in  our  minds,  to  adore  him  for  them,  and  request 
them  of  him ;  whereby  he  doth  evidence  his  own  solicitousness,  that 
we  should  not  be  deprived  by  our  own  forgetfulness  of  that  grace 
Christ  hath  purchased  for  us ;  it  was  to  remember  the  Redeemer, 
"  and  show  his  death  till  he  came"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26). 

1.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  a  sealing  the  cov- 
enant of  grace.  The  common  nature  and  end  of  sacraments  is  to 
seal  the  covenant  they  belong  to,  and  the  truths  of  the  promises  of 
it.f  The  legal  sacraments  of  circumcision  and  the  passover  sealed  the 
legal  promises  and  the  covenant  in  the  Judicial  aoministration  of  it; 
and  tne  evangelical  sacraments  seal  the  evangelical  promises,  as  a 
ring  confirms  a  contract  of  marriage,  and  a  seal  the  articles  of  a 
compact;  by  the  same  reason,  circumcision  is  called  a  "seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith"  (Rom.  iv.  11^ ;  other  sacraments  may  have 
the  same  title ;  God  doth  attest,  that  ne  will  remain  firm  in  his  prom- 
ise, and  the  receiver  attests  he  will  remain  firm  in  his  faith,  in  all 
reciprocal  covenants,  there  are  mutual  engagements,  and  that  which 
serves  for  a  seal  on  the  part  of  the  one,  serves  for  a  seal  also  on  the 
part  of  the  other ;  God  obligeth  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
promise,  and  man  engageth  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  thing  confirmed  by  this  sacrament  is  the  perpetuity  of  this  cov- 
enant in  the  blood  of  Christ,  whence  it  is  callea  "  the  New  Testa- 
ment," or  covenant  "  in  the  blood  of  Christ"  (Luke  xxii.  20).  In 
every  repetition  of  it,  God,  by  presenting,  confirms  his  resolution  to 
us,  of  sticking  to  this  covenant  for  the  merit  of  Christ's  blood ;  and 
the  receiver,  by  eating  the  body  and  drinkinff  the  blood,  engageth 
himself  to  keep  close  to  the  condition  of  faith,  expecting  a  full  sal- 
vation and  a  blessed  immortality  upon  the  merit  of  the  same  blood 
alone.  This  sacrament  could  not  be  called  the  "  New  Testament,  or 
Covenant,"  if  it  had  not  some  relation  to  the  covenant ;  and  what  it 
can  be  but  this,  I  do  not  imderstand.  The  covenant  itself  was  con- 
firmed "  by  the  death  of  Christ"  (Heb.  ix.  15),  and  thereby  made  un- 
changeable both  in  the  benefits  to  us,  and  the  condition  required  of 
us ;  but  he  seals  it  to  our  sense  in  a  sacrament,  to  give  us  strong  con- 
solation ;  or,  rather,  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  agreed  on  from  eternity,  were  accom- 
plished on  Christ^s  part  by  his  death,  on  the  Father's  part  by  his 
resurrection ;  Christ  performed  what  he  promised  in  the  one,  and  Qod 
acknowledgeth  the  validity  of  it,  and  performs  what  he  had  promised 
in  the  other.  The  covenant  of  grace,  founded  upon  this  covenant  of 
redemption,  is  sealed  in  the  sacrament ;  God  owns  his  standing  to  the 
terms  of  it,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  by  presenting 
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him  to  us  under  those  signs,  and  gives  us  a  right  upon  faith  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  firuits  or  it.  As  the  right  of  a  house  is  made  over 
by  the  delivery  of  the  key,  and  the  right  of  land  translated  by  the 
delivery  of  a  turf;  whereoy  he  gives  us  assurance  of  his  reality,  and 
a  strong  support  to  our  confidence  in  him ;  not  that  there  is  any 
virtue  and  power  of  sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more 
than  there  is  in  a  turf  to  give  an  enfeoffment  in  a  parcel  of  land ;  but 
as  the  power  of  one  is  derived  from  the  order  of  the  law,  so  the  con- 
firming power  of  the  sacrament  is  derived  from  the  institution  of 
Ood ;  as  the  oil  wherewith  kings  were  annointed,  did  not  of  itself 
confer  upon  them  that  royal  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  their  inves- 
titure into  office,  ordered  by  Divme  institution.  We  can  with  no 
reason  imagine,  that  God  intended  them  as  naked  signs  or  pictures,  to 
please  our  eyes  with  the  image  of  them,  to  represent  their  own  fig- 
tures  to  our  eyes,  but  to  confirm  something  to  our  understanding  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  them :«  they  convey  to  the 
believing  receiver  wnat  the  v  represent,  as  the  great  seal  of  a  prince, 
fixed  to  the  parchment,  doth  the  pardon  of  a  rebel  as  well  as  its  own 
figure.  Christ's  death,  and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  not  only  sig- 
nified, but  the  fruits  and  merit  of  that  death  communicated  also. 
Thus  doth  Divine  goodness  evidence  itself,  not  only  in  making  a 
gracious  covenant  with  us,  but  fixing  seals  to  it ;  not  to  strengthen 
his  own  obligation,  which  stood  stronger  than  the  foimdations  of 
heaven  and  earth,  upon  the  credit  of  his  word,  but  to  strengthen  our 
weakness,  and  support  our  security,  by  something  which  might  ap- 
pear more  formal  and  solemn  than  a  bare  word.  JJy  this,  the  Divine 
goodness  provides  against  our  spiritual  faintings,  and  shows  us  by  real 
signs  as  well  as  verbal  declarations,  that  the  covenant  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  unalterable ;  and  thereby  would  fortify  and  mount 
our  hopes  to  degrees  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  kindness  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  blood.  And  it  is  yet  a 
further  degree  of  this  goodness,  that  he  hath  appointed  us  so  often 
to  celebrate  it,  whereby  he  shows  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  up  our 
tottering  &ith,  and  preserve  us  constant  in  our  obedience ;  obliging 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and  obliging  us  to  the  pay- 
ment of  our  duty. 

2.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  sacrament  in  giving  us  in  it  an 
union  and  communion  with  Christ.  There  is  not  only  a  commemo- 
ration of  Christ  dying,  but  a  commimication  of  Christ  living.  The 
apostle  strongly  asserts  it  by  way  of  interrogation  (1  Cor.  x.  16), 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  In  the  cup  there  is  a  communica- 
tion of  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  conveyance  of  a  right  to  the  merits  of 
}:ns  death,  and  the  blessedness  of  his  life :  we  are  not  less  by  this 
made  one  body  with  Christ  than  we  are  by  baptism  (1  Cor.  xii.  18) : 
and  "  put  on  (Christ"  living  in  this,  as  well  as  in  baptism  (Gal.  iii. 
27) ;  tnat  as  his  taking  our  infirm  fiesh  was  a  real  incarnation,  so  the 

fiving  us  his  flesh  to  eat  is  a  mystical  incarnation  in  believers,  where- 
y  they  become  one  body  with  him  as  crucified,  and  one  body  with 
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him  as  risen  ;  for  if  Christ  himself  be  received  by  faith  in  the  word 
(Col.  ii.  6),  he  is  no  less  received  by  faith  in  the  sacrament  When 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  received,  the  graces  or  gifta  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  received ;  so  when  Christ  is  received,  tne  fruits  of  his 
death  are  really  partaken  of.  The  Israelites  that  ate  of  the  sacrifices, 
did  "  partake  of  the  altar"  (1  Cor.  x.  18),  t.  c  had  a  communion  with 
the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  those  that 
"  ate  of  the  sacrifices"  offered  to  idols,  had  a  "  fellowship  with  devils," 
to  whom  those  sacrifices  were  offered  (ver.  20).  Those  that  partake 
of  the  sacraments  in  a  due  manner,  have  a  communion  with  that 
God  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  and  a  communion  with  that  body 
which  was  sacrificed  to  God ;  not  that  the  substance  of  that  body 
and  blood  is  wrapped  up  in  the  elements,  or  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  as  they  re- 
present him,  and  by  virtue  of  the  institution  are,  in  estimation  him- 
self, his  own  body  and  blood ;  by  the  same  reason  as  he  is  called 
"  Christ  our  passover,"  he  may  be  called  "  Christ  our  supper"  (1  Cor. 
V.  7) :  for  as  they  are  so  reckoned  to  an  unworthy  receiver,  as  if 
they  were  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  by  his  not  dis- 
cerning the  Lord's  body  in  it,  or  making  light  of  it  as  common  bread, 
he  is  judged  "  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  gmlty  of  treat- 
ing him  in  as  base  a  manner  as  the  Jews  did  when  they  crowned  him 
with  thorns  (1  Cor.  xi.  27,  29) :  by  the  same  reason  they  must  be 
reckoned  to  a  worthy  receiver,  as  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ: 
so  that  as  the  unworthy  receiver  "  eats  and  drinks  damnation,"  the 
worthy  receiver  "  eats  and  drinks"  salvation.  It  would  be  an  empty 
mystery,  and  unworthy  of  an  institution  by  Divine  goodness,  if  there 
were  not  some  commimion  with  Christ  in  it :  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  deceit  in  the  precept,  "  Take,  eat,  and  drink,  this  is  my  body 
and  blood,"  if  there  were  not  a  conveyance  of  spiritual  vital  influ- 
ences to  our  souls :  for  the  natural  end  of  eating  and  drinking  is  the 
nourishment  and  increase  of  the  body,  and  preservation  of  life,  by 
that  which  we  eat  and  drink.  The  infinite  wise,  gracious,  and  true 
God,  would  never  give  us  empty  figures  without  accomplishing  that 
which  is  signified  by  them,  and  suitable  to  them.  How  great  is  this 
goodness  of  God !  he  would  have  his  Son  in  us,  one  with  us,  straitly 
joined  to  us,  as  if  we  were  his  proper  flesh  and  blood :  in  the  incar- 
nation Divine  goodness  united  him  to  our  nature ;  in  the  sacrament, 
it  doth  in  a  sort  unite  him  with  his  purchased  privileges  to  our  per- 
sons ;  we  have  not  a  communion  with  a  part  or  a  member  of  his 
body,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  but  with  his  whole  body  and  blood,  re- 
presented in  every  part  of  the  elements.  The  angels  in  the  heaven 
enjoy  not  so  great  a  privilege ;  they  have  the  honor  to  be  under  him 
as  their  Head,  but  not  that  of  having  him  for  their  food ;  they  be- 
hold him,  but  they  do  not  taste  him.  And,  certainly,  that  goodness 
that  hath  condescended  so  much  to  our  weakness,  would  impart  it  to 
us  in  a  very  glorious  manner,  were  we  capable  of  it.  But,  because 
a  man  cannot  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  m  its  full  splendor  by  rea- 
son of  the  infirmities  of  his  eyes,  he  must  behold  it  by  the  help  of  a 
glass,  and  such  a  communication  through  a  colored  and  opaque  glass. 
is  as  real  from  the  sun  itself  though  not  so  glorious,  but  more  shioudea 
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and  obscure ;  it  is  the  same  light  that  shines  through  that  medium, 
as  spreads  itself  gloriously  in  the  open  air,  though  the  one  be  masked, 
and  the  other  open-faced.  To  conclude  this,  bv  the  way,  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  neglect  of  this  ordinance :  if  it  be  a  token  of 
Divine  goodness  to  appoint  it,  it  is  no  sign  of  our  estimation  of 
Divine  goodness  to  neglect  it.  He  that  values  the  kindness  of  his 
friend,  will  accept  of  his  invitation,  if  there  be  not  some  strong  im- 
pediments in  the  way,  or  so  much  familiarity  with  him  that  his  re- 
fusal upon  a  light  occasion  would  not  be  unkindly  taken.  But 
though  God  put  on  the  disposition  of  a  friend  to  us,  yet  he  looseth 
not  me  authority  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  humble  femiliarity  he  in- 
vites us  to,  doth  not  diminish  the  condition  and  duty  of  a  subject 
A  sovereign  prince  would  not  take  it  well,  if  a  favorite  should  refuse 
the  offered  honor  of  his  table.  The  viands  of  God  are  not  to  be 
slighted.  Can  we  live  better  upon  our  poor  pittance  than  upon  his 
damties?  Did  not  Divine  goodness  condescend  in  it  to  the  weak- 
ness  of  our  faith,  and  shall  we  conceit  our  faith  stronger  than  God 
thinks  it?  If  he  thought  fit  by  those  seals  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  to 
us,  shall  we  be  so  unmannerly  to  him,  and  such  enemies  to  the  se- 
curity he  offers  us  over  and  above  his  word,  as  not  to  accept  it  ? 
Are  we  unwilling  to  have  our  souls  inflamed  with  love,  our  hearts 
filled  with  comfort,  and  armed  against  the  attempts  of  our  enemies  ? 
It  is  true,  there  is  a  guilt  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  contracted 
by  a  slightness  in  the  manner  of  attending ;  is  it  not  also  contracted 
by  a  refusal  and  neglect?  What  is  the  language  of  it  ?  If  it  speaks 
not  the  death  of  Christ  in  vain,  it  speaks  the  institution  of  this  ordi- 
nance as  a  remembrance  of  his  death,  to  be  a  vanity,  and  no  mark  of 
Divine  goodness.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  such  a  value  upon  Divine 
goodness  in  this  affair,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  the  conveyances 
of  his  love,  and  fresh  engagements  of  our  duty ;  the  one  is  due  from 
us  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  and  the  other  belongs  to  our  duty 
as  his  subjects. 

vi.  By  this  redemption  Qod  restores  us  to  a  more  excellent  condi- 
tion than  Adam  had  in  innocence.  Christ  was  sent  by  Divine  good- 
ness, not  only  to  restore  the  life  Adam's  sin  had  stripped  us  of,  but 
to  give  it  more  abundantly  than  Adam's  standing  could  have  con- 
veyed it  to  us  ^John  x.  10),  **  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  More  abimdantly 
for  Btrenffth,  more  abundantly  for  duration,  a  life  abounding  with 
greater  felicity  and  glory :  the  substance  of  those  better  promises  of 
the  new  covenant  than  what  attended  the  old.  There  are  ftiller 
streams  of  grace  by  Christ  than  flowed  to  Adam,  or  could  flow  from 
Adam.  As  Christ  never  restored  any  to  health  and  strength  while 
he  was  in  the  world,  but  he  gave  them  a  greater  measure  of  both 
than  they  had  before ;  so  there  is  the  same  kindness,  no  question, 
manifested  in  our  spiritual  condition.  Adam's  life  might  have  pre- 
served us,  but  Adam's  death  could  not  have  rescued  either  himself  (wp 
his  posterity;  but,  in  our  redemption,  we  have  a  Redeemer,  who 
hath  "  ^ed  to  expiate  our  sins,'*^and  so  crowned  with  life  to  save, 
and  forever  preserve  our  persons  (Rom.  v.  10),  **  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also :"  so  that  by  redeeming  goodness  the  life  of  a  believer 
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is  S8  perpetual  as  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  Christ  (John  lir,  19). 
Adam,  though  innocent,  was  under  the  danger  of  perishine;  a  be- 
liever, thougn  culpable,  is  above  the  fears  of  mutability.  Adam  had 
a  holmess  in  his  nature,  but  capable  of  being  lost;  by  Christ  be- 
lievers have  a  holiness  bestowed,  not  capable  of  being  rifled,  but 
which  will  remain  tUl  it  be  at  last  fully  perfected :  though  they  have 
a  power  to  change  in  their  nature,  yet  they  are  above  an  actual  final 
clumge  by  the  indulgence  of  Divine  grace.  Adam  stood  by  himself; 
believers  stand  in  a  root,  impossible  to  be  shaken  or  corrupted :  by 
this  means  the  ''promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed"  (Rom.  iv.  16). 
Christ  is  a  stronger  person  than  Adam,  who  can  never  break  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  tne  truth  of  God  will  never  break  covenant  with 
him*  We  are  united  to  a  more  excellent  Head  than  Adam :  instead 
of  a  root  merely  human,  we  have  a  root  Divine  as  well  as  human. 
In  him  we  had  the  righteousness  of  a  creature  merely  human ;  in 
this  we  have  a  righteousness  divine,  the  righteousness  of  God-man; 
the  stock  is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  One 
that  cannot  embezzle  it,  or  forfeit  it :  Divine  goodness  hath  deposit- 
ed it  strongly  for  our  security.  The  stamp  we  receive,  by  the  Divine 
goodness,  from  the  second  Adam,  is  more  noble  than  that  we  should 
nave  received  from  the  first,  had  he  remained  in  his  created  state : 
Adam  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  man  is  form- 
ed bv  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word ;  and  at  the  resurrection, 
the  body  of  man  shall  be  endued  with  better  qualities  than  Adam 
had  at  creation :  they  shall  be  like  that  glorious  Body  which  is  in 
heaven,  in  union  wim  the  person  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  (Phil.  iii.  21). 
Adam,  at  the  best,  had  but  an  earthly  bodv,  but  the  Lord  from 
heaven  hath  a  "heavenly  body,"  the  image  of  which  shall  be  borne 
by  the  redeemed  ones,  as  they  have  borne  the  ima^  of  the  earthly 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47 — 49).  Adam  had  the  society  of  beasts ;  redeemed 
ones  expect,  by  Divine  goodness  in  redemption,  a  commerce  with 
angels ;  as  they  are  reconciled  to  them  by  his  death,  they  shall  cer- 
tainly come  to  converse  with  them  at  the  consummation  of  their  hap- 
piness ;  as  they  are  made  of  one  family,  so  they  will  have  a  peculiar 
mtimacy :  Adam  had  a  paradise,  and  redeemed  ones  a  heaven  pro- 
vided for  them ;  a  happier  place  with  a  richer  furniture.  It  is  much 
to  give  so  complete  a  paradise  to  innocent  Adam ;  but  more  to  give 
heaven  to  an  ungrateful  Adam,  and  his  rebellious  posterity :  it  had 
been  abundant  goodness  to  have  restored  us  to  the  same  condition 
in  that  paradise  from  whence  we  were  ejected ;  but  a  superabundant 
goodness  to  bestow  upon  us  a  better  haoitation  in  heaven,  which  we 
could  never  have  expected.  How  great  is  that  goodness,  when  by 
sin  we  were  fallen  to  be  worse  than  nothing,  that  He  should  raise  \u 
to  be  more  than  what  we  were ;  that  restored  us,  not  to  the  first  stej 
of  our  creation,  but  to  many  degrees  of  elevation  beyond  it  1  not  onl 
restores  us,  but  prefers  us ;  not  only  striking  off  our  chains,  to  s^ 
us  fi^  but  clothing  us  with  a  robe  of  righteousness,  to  render  ^ 
honorable ;  not  only  quenching  our  hell,  but  preparing  a  heave' 
not  re-garnishing  an  earthly,  but  providing  a  richer  palace :  hisgoc 
ness  was  so  great,  that,  after  it  bad  rescued  us,  it  would  not  cont 
itself  with  the  old  furniture,  but  makes  all  new  for  us  in  anot 
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world;  a  new  wine  to  drink;  a  new  heaven  to  dwell  in ;  a  more 
magnificent  structure  for  our  habitation :  thus  hath  Goodness  pre- 
pared for  us  a  straiter  union,  a  stronger  life,  a  purer  righteousness, 
an  unshaken  standing,  and  a  fuller  glory ;  all  more  excellent  than 
was  ^vithin  the  compass  of  innocent  Adam's  possession. 

viL  This  goodness  in  redemption  extends  itself  to  the  lower  crea- 
tion. It  tal^  in,  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  creation,  except  the 
fitUen  angels,  and  gives  a  participation  of  it  to  insensible  creatures ; 
upon  the  account  of  this  redemption  the  sun,  and  all  kind  of  crea- 
tures, were  preserved,  which  otnerwise  had  sunk  into  destruction 
upon  the  sin  of  man,  and  ceased  from  their  being,  as  man  had  utterly 
ceased  from  his  happiness  (Colos.  i.  17) :  ^^  By  him  all  things  con- 
sist." The  fiill  of  man  brought,  not  only  a  misery  upon  himselj^ 
but  a  vanity  upon  the  creature ;  the  earth  groaned  under  a  curse  for 
his  sake.  They  were  all  created  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sup- 
port of  man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  was  obliged  to  use 
them  for  the  honor  of  Him  that  created  them  both.  Had  man  been 
true  to  his  obligations,  and  used  the  creatures  for  that  end  to  which 
they  were  dedicated  by  the  Creator ;  as  God  would  have  then  re- 
joiced in  his  works,  so  his  works  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  honor 
of  answering  so  excellent  an  end :  but  when  man  lost  his  integrity. 
the  creatures  lost  their  perfection ;  the  honor  of  them  was  stained 
when  they  were  debased  to  serve  the  lusts  of  a  traitor,  instead  of 
supporting  the  duty  of  a  subject,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  vices  of  men  against  the  precepts  and  authority  of  their  common 
Sovereign.  This  was  a  vilifying  the  creature,  as  it  would  be  a  vili- 
fying the  sword  of  a  prince,  which  is,  for  the  maintenance  of  justice, 
to  be  used  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent ;  and  a  dishonoring  a  royal 
mansion,  to  make  it  a  storehouse  for  a  dunghill.  Had  those  things 
the  benefit  of  sense,  they  would  groan  under  this  disgrace,  and  rise 
up  in  indignation  against  them  tiiat  offered  them  this  ai&ont,  and 
turned  them  from  their  proper  end.  When  sin  entered,  the  heavens 
that  were  made  to  shine  upon  man,  and  the  earth  that  was  made  to 
bear  and  nourish  an  innocent  creature,  were  now  subjected  to  serve 
a  rebellious  creature ;  and  as  man  turned  against  God,  so  he  made 
those  instruments  against  God,  to  serve  his  enmity,  luxury,  sensual- 
ity. Hence  the  creatures  are  said  to  groan  (Rom.  viii.  22) ;  "  The 
whole  creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  together  until  now."  They 
would  really  groan,  had  they  understanding  to  be  sensible  of  the 
outrage  done  them.  "  The  whole  creation.' —It  is  the  pang  of  uni- 
versal nature,  the  agony  of  the  whole  creation,  to  be  alienated  from 
the  original  use  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  be  disjointed  from 
their  end  to  serve  the  disloyalty  of  a  rebel.  The  drunkard's  cup, 
and  the  glutton's  table,  the  adulterer's  bed,  and  the  proud  man's 
purple,  would  groan  against  the  abuser  of  them.  But  when  all  the 
fruits  of  redemption  shall  be  completed,  the  goodness  of  God  shall 
pour  itself  upon  the  creatures,  deliver  them  from  the  "  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom. 
viii.  21) ;  they  shall  be  reduced  to  their  true  end,  and  returned  in 
their  original  harmony.  As  the  creation  doth  passionately  groan 
under  its  vanity,  so  it  doth  "  earnestly  expect  and  wait  for  its  de- 
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Uverance  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God"  (ver. 
19).  The  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  attainment  of  the 
litlerty  of  the  creature.  They  shall  be  freed  from  the  vanity  under 
which  they  are  enslaved ;  as  it  entered  by  sin,  it  shall  vanish  upon 
the  total  removal  of  sin.  What  use  they  were  designed  for  in  para- 
dise they  will  have  afterwards,  except  that  of  the  nourishment  of 
men,  who  shall  be  as  "  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drinking :"  the 

florv  of  God  shall  be  seen  and  contemplated  in  them.  It  can  hardly 
e  tnought  that  God  made  the  world  to  be  little  a  moment  after  he 
had  reared  it,  sullied  by  the  sin  of  man,  and  turned  from  its  original 
end,  without  thoughts  of  a  restoration  of  it  to  its  true  end,  as  well  as 
man  to  his  lost  happiness.  The  world  was  made  for  man :  man  hath 
not  yet  enjoyed  the  creature  in  the  first  intention  of  them ;  sin  made 
an  interruption  in  that  fruition.  As  redemption  restores  man  to  his 
true  end,  so  it  restores  the  creatures  to  their  true  use.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  world  to  its  beauty  and  order  was  the  design  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  it  is  intimated  in  Isa.  xi. 
6-9 ;  as  he  "  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  ftdfil  it,"  so  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  creatures,  but  to  repair  them :  to  restore  to 
God  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  the  creation,  and  restore  to  the  crea- 
tures their  felicity  in  restoring  their  order :  the  fall  corrupted  it,  and 
the  full  redemption  of  men  restores  it.  The  last  time  is  called,  not 
a  time  of  destruction,  but  a  "  time  of  restitution,"  and  that  **  of  all 
things"  (Acts  iii.  21^  of  universal  nature,  the  main  part  of  the  crea- 
tion at  least.  All  tnose  things  which  were  the  eflfects  of  sin  will  be 
abolished ;  the  removal  of  the  cause  beats  down  the  eflfect  The  dis- 
order and  unruliness  of  the  creature,  arising  from  the  venom  of 
man's  transgression,  all  the  fierceness  of  one  creature  against  another 
shall  vanish.  The  world  shall  be  nothing  but  an  universal  smile ; 
nature  shall  put  on  triumphant  vestments :  there  shall  be  no  afiright- 
ing  thunders,  choking  mists,  venomous  vapors,  or  poisonous  plants. 
It  would  not  else  be  a  restitution  of  all  things.  They  are  now  sub- 
ject to  be  wasted  by  judgments  for  the  sin  of  their  possessor,  but  the 
perfection  of  man's  redemptions  shaU  free  them  from  every  misery. 
They  have  an  advancement  at  the  present,  for  they  are  under  a  more 
glonous  Head,  as  being  the  possession  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  Adam, 
much  superior  to  the  first :  as  it  is  the  glory  of  a  person  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  a  prince,  rather  than  a  peasant.  And  afl^erwards,  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  a  better  state,  sharing  in  man's  happiness,  as  well  as 
they  did  in  his  misery :  as  servants  are  interested  in  the  good  fortune 
of  their  master,  and  bettered  by  his  advance  in  his  prince's  favor. 
As  man  in  his  first  creation  was  mutable  and  liable  to  sin,  so  the 
creatures  were  liable  to  vanity ;  but  as  man  by  grace  shall  be  fi^eed 
from  the  mutability,  so  shall  the  creatures  be  ifireed  from  the  fears  of 
an  invasion,  by  the  vanity  that  sullied  them  before.  The  condition 
of  the  servants  shall  be  suited  to  that  of  their  Lord,  for  whom  they 
were  designed :  hence,  all  creatures  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  upon 
the  perfection  of  salvation,  and  the  appearance  oi  Christ's  royal  au- 
thonty  in  the  world.  K  they  were  to  be  destroyed,  there  woula  be  no 
ffround  to  invite  them  to  triumph  (Ps.  xcvi  11, 12  ;  cxviiL  7, 8).  Thus 
doth  Divine  goodness  spread  its  kind  arms  over  the  whole  creation. 
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Thirdfy.  The  third  thing  is  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  OovemmenL 
That  goodness  that  despised  not  their  creation,  doth  not  despise  their 
conduct  The  same  goodness  that  was  the  head  that  framed  them, 
is  the  helm  that  guides  them ;  his  goodness  hovers  over  the  whole 
firame,  either  to  prevent  any  wild  disorders  unsuitable  to  his  creating 
end,  or  to  conduct  them  to  those  ends  which  might  illustrate  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  his  creatures.  His  goocmess  doth  no  less 
incline  him  to  provide  for  them,  than  to  frame  them.  It  is  the 
natural  inclination  of  man  to  love  what  is  purely  the  birth  of  his 
own  strength  or  skill.  He  is  fond  of  preserving  his  own  inventions, 
as  well  as  laborious  in  inventing  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to 
preserve  them,  as  well  as  to  produce  them.  God  loves  everything 
which  he  hath  made,  which  love  could  not  be  without  a  continued 
diffusiveness  to  them,  suitable  to  the  end  for  which  he  made  them. 
It  would  be  a  vain  goodness,  if  it  did  not  interest  itself  in  managing 
the  world,  as  well  as  erecting  it :  without  his  government  everything 
in  the  world  would  jostle  against  one  another :  the  beauty  of  it  would 
be  more  defaced,  it  would  be  an  unruly  mass,  a  confused  chaos  rather 
than  a  Kooftog^  a  comely  world.  If  Divine  goodness  respected  it  when 
it  was  nothing,  it  would  much  more  respect  it  when  it  was  something, 
by  the  sole  virtue  of  his  power  and  good-will  to  it,  without  any  mo- 
tive from  anything  else  than  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
but  himself.  But  since  he  sees  his  o>\m  stamp  in  things  without  him- 
self in  the  creature,  which  is  a  kind  of  motive  or  moving  object  to 
Divine  goodness  to  preserve  it,  when  there  was  nothing  without  him- 
self that  could  be  any  motive  to  Him  to  create  it :  as  when  God 
hath  created  a  creature,  and  it  falls  into  misery,  that  misery  of  the 
creature,  though  it  doth  not  necessitate  his  mercy,  yet  meeting  with 
such  an  affection  as  mercy  in  his  nature,  is  amoving  object  to  excite 
it ;  as  the  repentance  of  ISfineveh  drew  forth  the  exercise  of  his  pity 
and  preserving  goodness.  Certainly,  since  God  is  good,  he  is  bounti- 
ftil ;  and  if  bountiful,  he  is  provident.  He  would  seem  to  envy  and 
malign  his  creatures,  if  he  did  not  provide  for  them,  while  he  intends 
to  use  them  :  but  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  effected  with  envy ; 
for  all  envy  implies  a  want  of  that  good  in  ourselves,  which  we  re- 
gard with  so  evil  an  eye  in  another.  But  God,  being  infinitely 
blessed,  hath  not  the  want  of  any  good  that  can  be  a  rise  to  such  an 
uncomely  disposition.  The  Jews  thought  that  Divine  goodness  ex- 
tended only  to  them  in  an  immediate  and  particular  care,  and  left 
all  other  nations  and  things  to  the  guidance  of  angels.  But  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  cvii.  a  psalm  calculated  for  the  celebration  of  this  per- 
fection, in  the  continued  course  of  his  providence  throughout  all 
2es  of  the  world)  ascribes  to  Divine  goodness  immediately  all  the 
vantages  men  meet  with.  He  helps  them  in  their  actions,  presides 
over  their  motions,  inspects  their  several  conditions,  labors  aay  and 
night  in  a  perpetual  care  of  them.  The  whole  life  of  the  world  is 
linked  together  by  Divine  goodness.  Everything  is  ordered  by  him 
in  the  place  where  he  hath  set  it,  without  which  the  world  would 
be  stripped  of  that  excellency  it  hath  by  creation. 

1st.  This  goodness  is  evident  in  tlie  care  he  hath  of  all  creatures. 
There  is  a  peculiar  goodness  to  his  people ;  but  this  takes  not  away 
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his  general  goodness  to  the  world :  though  a  master  of  a  fionily  hath 
a  choicer  action  to  those  that  have  an  affinity  to  him  in  nature, 
and  stand  in  a  nearer  relation,  as  his  wife,  cKildren,  servants;  yet 
he  hath  a  regard  to  his  cattle,  and  other  creatures  he  nourisheth 
in  his  house.  All  things  are  not  only  before  his  eyes,  but  in  his 
bosom;  he  is  the  nurse  of  all  creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  and 
sustaining  them  from  that  nothing  they  tend  to.  The  ''  earth  is 
fkdl  of  his  riches"  (Ps.  civ  24^ ;  not  a  creek  or  cranny  but  partakes 
df  it  Abundant  goodness  oaily  hovers  over  it,  as  well  as  natched 
it  The  whole  world  swims  in  the  rich  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as 
the  fish  do  in  the  largeness  of  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  spaciousness 
of  the  air.*>  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  river  that  waters  the  whole 
earth.  As  a  lifeless  picture  casts  its  eye  upon  every  one  in  the 
room,  so  doth  a  living  God  upon  evcrythmg  in  the  world.  And  as 
the  sun  illuminates  all  things  which  are  capable  of  partaking  of  its 
li^ht,  and  difiuseth  its  beams  to  all  thin^  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them,  so  doth  God  spread  his  wmgs  over  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  neglects  nothing,  wherein  he  sees  a  mark  of  his  first 
creating  goodness. 

1.  His  goodness  is  seen,  in  preserving  all  things.     **  O  Lord,  thou 
preservest  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).    Not  only  man,  but  beasts, 
and  beasts  as  well  as  men ;  man,  as  the  most  excellent  creature,  and 
beasts  as  being  serviceable  to  man,  and  instruments  of  his  worldly 
happiness.     ELe  continues  the  species  of  all  things,  concurs  witn 
them  in  their  distinct  offices,  and  quickens  the  womb  of  nature. 
He  visits  man  every  day,  and  makes  him  feel  the  effects  of  his  pro- 
vidence, in  giving  him  "fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  his  heart  with 
food  and  gladness"  (Acts  xiv.  17),  as  witnesses  of  his  liberality  and 
kindness  to  man.     **  The  earth  is  visited  and  watered  by  the  river 
of  God.     He  settles  the  furrows  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it  soft  with 
showers,"  that  the  com  may  be  nourished  in  its  womb,  and  spring 
up  to  maturity.     "  He  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness,  ana  his 
paths  drop  fatness.    The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side ;  the  pas- 
tures are  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
corn,"  as  the  Psalmist  elegantly  says  (Ps.  Ixv.  9,  10 ;  cvii.  85,  86). 
He  waters  the  ground  by  his  showers,  and  preserves  the  little  seed 
from  the  rapine  of  animals.     "  He  draws  not  out  the  evil  arrows  of 
fiunine,"  as  the  expression  is  (Ezek.  v.  16).    Every  day  shines  with 
new  beams  of  his  Divine  goodness.     The  vastness  of  this  city,  and 
the  multitudes  of  living  souls  in  it,  is  an  astonishing  argument 
What  streams  of  nourishing  necessaries  are  daily  conveyed  to  it! 
Every  mouth  hath  bread  to  sustain  it;  and  among  all  the  number 
of  poor  in  the  bowels  and  skirts  of  it,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  of  any 
starved  to  death  for  want  of  it !     Every  day  he  "  spreads  a  table** 
for  us,  and  that  with  varieties,  and  "  fills  our  cups"  (rs.  xxiii.  5).   He 
shortens  not  his  hand,  nor  withdraws  his  bounty :   the  increase  of 
one  year  by  his  blessing,  restores  what  was  spent  by  the  former. 
He  is  the  "  strength  of  our  life"  (Ps.  xxvii.  1),  continmng  the  vigor 
of  our  limbs,  and  the  health  of  our  bodies ;  secures  us  from  "  terron 
by  night,  and  the  arrows  of  diseases  that  fly  by  day"  (Ps.  xcL  6) 

^  Gulielmiu  Parasieo.  p.  184. 
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"  sets  a  hedge  about  our  estates"  (Job  i.  10),  and  defends  them  against 
the  attempts  of  violence ;  preserves  our  houses  from  flames  that 
mi^ht  consume  them,  and  our  persons  from  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
wait  for  them ;  watcheth  over  us  "  in  our  goings  out,  and  our  com- 
ings in"  (Ps.  cxxi.  8),  and  way-lays  a  thousand  dangers  we  know 
not  of:  and  employs  the  most  glorious  creatures  in  heaven  in  the 
service  of  mean  "  men  upon  earth"  (Ps.  xci.  11) :  not  by  a  faint 
order,  but  a  pressing  charge  over  them,  to  "  keep  them  in  all  his 
ways."  Those  that  are  his  immediate  servants  before  his  throne, 
lie  sends  to  minister  to  them  that  were  once  his  rebels.  By  an 
angel  he  conducted  the  aflFairs  of  Abraham  (Gren.  xxiv.  7) :  and  by 
an  angel  secured  the  life  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  17) :  glorious  angels 
for  mean  man,  holy  angels  for  impure  man,  powerful  angels  for 
weak  man.  How  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers,  doth  his  sudden 
light  dissipate  our  great  darkness,  and  create  a  deliverance  out  of 
nothing!  How  often  is  he  found  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble ! 
When  all  other  assistance  seems  to  stand  at  a  distance,  he  flies  to  us 
beyond  our  expectations,  and  raises  us  up  on  the  sudden  from  the 
pit  of  our  dejectedness,  as  well  as  that  of  our  danger,  exceeding  our 
wishes,  and  shooting  beyond  our  desires  as  well  as  our  deserts.  How 
often,  in  the  time  of  confusion,  doth  he  preserve  an  indefensible 
place  fit)m  the  attacks  of  enemies,  like  a  bark  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea !  the  rage  falls  upon  other  places  round  about  them, 
and,  by  a  secret  efficacy  of  Divine  goodness,  is  not  able  to  touch 
them.  He  hath  peculiar  preservations  for  his  Israel  in  Egypt,  and 
his  Lots  in  Sodom,  his  Daniels  in  the  lions'  dens,  and  his  cnildren 
in  a  fiery  furnace.  He  hath  a  tenderness  for  all,  but  a  peculiar 
affection  to  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him. 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  animals  and 
and  inanimate  things.  Divine  goodness  embraceth  in  its  arms  the 
lowest  worm  as  well  as  the  loftiest  cherubim :  he  provides  food  for 
the  "  crying  ravens"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9),  and  a  prey  for  the  appetite  of 
the  " hungry  lion"  (Ps.  civ.  21) :  "He  opens  his  hand,  and  fills 
with  good  those  innumerable  creeping  things,  both  small  and  great 
beasts ;  they  are  all  waiters  upon  nim,  and  all  are  satisfied  bv  their 
bountiiul  Master"  (Ps.  civ.  25 — 28).  They  are  better  provided  for 
by  the  hand  of  heaven,  than  the  best  favorite  is  by  an  earthlv 
prince :  for  "  they  are  filled  with  good."  He  hath  made  channels 
in  the  wildest  deserts,  for  the  watering  of  beasts,  and  trees  for  the 
nests  and  "  habitation  of  birds"  (Ps.  civ.  10,  12,  17).  As  a  Law- 
giver to  the  Jews,  he  took  care  that  the  poor  beast  should  not  be 
abused  by  the  cruelty  of  man :  he  provided  for  the  ease  of  the 
laboring  oeast  in  that  command  of  the  Sabbath,  wherein  he  pro- 
vided for  his  own  service :  the  cattle  was  to  do  "  no  work"  on  it 
(Exod.  XX.  10).  He  ordered  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  should  not  be 
muzzled  while  it  trod  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxv.  4,  it  being  the  man- 
ner of  those  countries  to  separate  the  com  from  the  stalk  by  that 
means,  as  we  do  in  this  by  thrashing,  regarding  it  as  a  part  of 
cruelty  to  deprive  the  poor  beast  of  tasting,  and  satisfying  itself 
with  that  which  he  was  so  officious  by  his  labor  to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  man.    And  when  any  met  with  a  nest  of  young  birds,  though 
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they  might  take  the  young  to  their  use,  they  were  forbidden  to  seize 
upon  the  dam,  that  she  mighjt  not  lose  the  objects  of  her  aflfection 
and  her  own  liberty  in  one  day  (Deut.  xxii.  6). 

And  see  how  God  enforceth  this  precept  with  a  threatening  of  a 
shortness  of  life,  if  they  transgressed  it  (Deut.  xxii.  7) !  "  Thou  shalt 
let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  tnat  thou  mayest 
prolong  thy  days."  He  would  revenge  the  cruelty  to  dumb  crear 
tures  with  the  shortness  of  the  oppressor's  life :  nor  would  he  have 
cruelty  used  to  creatures  that  were  separated  for  his  worship :  he 
thereK)re  provides  that  a  cow,  or  an  ewe,  and  their  young  ones,  snonld 
"  not  be  killed  for  sacrifice  in  one  day"  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  All  which 
precepts,  say  the  Jews,  are  to  teach  men  mercifulness  to  their  beasts; 
so  much  doth  Divine  goodness  bow  down  itself,  to  take  notice  of 
those  mean  creatures,  which  men  have  so  little  regard  to,  but  for 
their  own  advantage ;  yea,  he  is  so  good,  that  he  would  have  worship 
declined  for  a  time  in  favor  of  a  custressed  beast ;  the  "  helping  a 
sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  out  of  a  pit,"  was  indulged  them  even 
"  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  a  day  God  had  peculiarly  sanctified  and  oi^ 
dered  for  his  service  (Matt.  xii.  11;  Luke  xiv.  5V.  in  this  case  he 
seems  to  remit  for  a  time  the  rights  of  the  Deity  lor  the  rescue  of  a 
mere  animal.  His  goodness  extends  not  only  to  those  kind  of  crea- 
tures that  have  life,  but  to  the  insensible  ones ;  he  clothes  the  grass, 
and  **  arrays  the  lilies  of  the  field"  with  a  greater  glory  than  Solomon 
had  upon  his  throne  (Matt.  vi.  28,  29);  and  such  care  he  had  of  those 
trees  which  bore  fruit  for  the  maintenance  of  man  or  beast,  that  he 
forbids  any  injury  to  be  offered  to  them,  and  bars  the  rapine  and 
violence,  which  by  soldiers  used  to  be  practised  (Deut.  xx.  19\ 
though  it  were  to  promote  the  conquest  of  their  enemy.    How  mncn 

foodness  is  it,  that  he  should  think  of  so  small  a  thing  as  man! 
[ow  much  more  that  he  should  concern  himself  in  things  that  seem 
so  petty  as  beasts  and  trees !  Persons  seated  in  a  sovereign  throne, 
think  it  a  debasing  of  their  dignity  to  regard  little  things :  but  God, 
who  is  infinitely  greater  in  majesty  above  the  mightiest  potentate, 
and  the  highest  angel,  yet  is  so  infinitely  good,  as  to  employ  his 
divine  thoughts  about  the  meanest  things.  He  who  possesses  the 
praises  of  angels,  leaves  not  off  the  care  of  the  meanest  creatures: 
and  that  majesty  that  dwells  in  a  pure  heaven,  and  an  inconceivable 
light,  stoops  to  provide  for  the  ease  of  those  creatures  that  lie  and 
lodge  in  tae  dirt  and  dung  of  the  earth.  How  should  we  be  careful 
not  to  use  those  unmercifully,  which  God  takes  such  care  of  in  his 
law,  and  not  to  distrust  that  goodness,  that  opens  his  hand  so  liber- 
ally to  creatures  of  another  rank ! 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  meanest 
rational  creatures ;  as  servants  and  criminals.  He  provided  for  the 
liberty  of  slaves,  and  would  not  have  their  chains  continue  loncer 
than  the  seventh  year,  unless  they  would  voluntarily  continue  under 
the  power  of  their  masters ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
and  the  withdrawing  his  blessing  (Deut.  xv.  18).  And  though,  by 
the  laws  of  many  nations,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  servants,  yet  God  provided  that  no  member  should 
be  lamed,  not  an  eye,  no,  nor  a  tooth,  struck  out,  but  the  master  was 
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to  pay  for  his  folly  and  fury  the  price  of  the  "  liberty  of  his  servant" 
(Exod.  xxL  26,  27):  he  would  not  suffer  the  abused  servant  to  be 
any  longer  under  the  power  of  that  man  that  had  not  humanity  to 
use  him  as  one  of  the  same  kindred  and  blood  with  himself.  And 
though  those  servants  might  be  never  so  wicked,  yet,  when  unjustly 
afflicted,  God  would  interest  himself  as  their  gu£urdian  in  their  pro- 
tection and  delivery.  And  when  a  poor  slave  had  been  provoked, 
by  the  severity  of  his  master's  fury,  to  turn  fugitive  from  him,  he 
was,  by  Divine  order,  not  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  his  master's 
fury,  but  dwell  in  that  city,  and  with  that  person,  to  whom  he  had 
"  fled  for  refuge"  (Deut  xxiii.  15,  16).  And  when  public  justice 
was  to  be  admininistered  upon  the  lesser  sort  of  criminals,  the  good- 
ness of  God  ordered  the  "  number  of  blows"  not  to  exceed  forty,  and 
left  not  the  fiiry  of  man  to  measure  out  the  punishment  to  excess 
^Deut  XXV.  3).  And  in  any  just  quarrel  against  a  provoking  and 
injuring  enemy,  he  ordered  tnem  not  to  ravage  with  the  sword  till 
they  had  summoned  a  rendition  of  the  place  (Deut.  xx.  10).  And 
as  great  a  care  he  took  of  the  poor,  that  they  should  have  the  glean- 
ings both  of  the  vineyard  and  field  (Lev.  xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22),  and  not 
be  forced  to  pay  "  usury  for  the  money  lent  them  (ExodL  xxii.  25). 
4.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  wickedest  persons. 
"  The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5).  The  wicked  as 
well  as  the  good  enjoy  it ;  they  that  dare  lift  up  tiieir  hands  against 
heaven  in  tne  posture  of  rebels,  as  well  as  those  that  lift  up  their 
eyes  in  the  conoition  of  suppliants.  To  do  good  to  a  criminal,  far 
surmounts  that  goodness  that  flows  down  upon  an  innocent  object : 
now  God  is  not  only  good  to  those  that  have  some  degrees  of  good- 
ness, but  to  those  that  have  the  greatest  de^ees  of  wickedness,  to 
men  that  turn  his  liberality  into  affronts  of  him,  and  have  scarce  an 
appetite  to  anything  but  the  violation  of  his  authority  and  goodness. 
Though,  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  we  have  lost  the  pleasant  habitation 
of  paiudise,  and  the  creatures  made  for  our  use  are  fallen  from  their 
original  excellency  and  sweetness ;  yet  he  hath  not  left  the  world 
utterly  incommodious  for  us,  but  vet  stores  it  with  things  not  only 
for  the  preservation,  but  delight  of  those  that  make  their  whole  lives 
invectives  against  this  good  God.  Manna  fell  from  heaven  for  the 
rebellious  as  well  as  for  the  obedient  Israelites.  Cain  as  well  as 
Abel,  and  Esau  as  well  as  Jacob,  had  the  influences  of  his  sun,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  showers.  The  world  is  yet  a  kind  of  paradise  to 
the  veriest  beasts  among  mankind ;  the  earth  affords  its  riches,  the 
heavens  its  showers,  and  the  sun  its  light,  to  those  that  injure  and 
blaspheme  him :  ^^  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
gooo,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  (Matt.  v.  45).  The 
wickedest  breathe  in  his  air,  walk  upon  his  earth,  and  drink  of  his 
water,  as  well  as  the  best.  The  sun  looks  with  as  pleasant  and  bright 
an  eye  upon  a  rebellious  Absalom,  as  a  righteous  David ;  the  earth 
yielas  its  plants  and  medicines  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other ;  it  is  sel- 
dom that  He  deprives  any  of  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  or  any  mem- 
bers of  their  bodies.  God  distributes  his  blessings  where  he  might 
shoot  his  thunders ;  and  darts  his  light  on  those  who  deserve  an 
eternal  darkness ;  and  presents  the  good  things  of  the  earth  to  those 
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that  merit  the  miseries  of  hell ;  for  "  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  there- 
of, is  the  Lord's"  (Ps.  xxiv.  1) ;  everything  in  it  is  his  in  propriety, 
ours  in  tnist;  it  is  his  com,  his  wine  (Hos.  iL  8);  he  never  divested 
himself  of  the  propriety,  though  he  grants  us  the  use ;  and  by  those 
good  things  he  supports  multitudes  of  wicked  men,  not  one  or  two, 
but  the  whole  shoal  of  them  in  the  world ;  for  he  is  "  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,"  i,  e.  is  the  preserver  of  all  men  (1  Tim.  iv.  10).  And  as 
he  created  them,  when  he  foresaw  they  would  be  wicked ;  so  he  pro- 
vides for  them,  when  he  beholds  them  in  their  ungodliness.  The 
ingratitude  of  men  stops  not  the  current  of  his  bounty,  nor  tires  his 
liberal  hand ;  howsoever  unprofitable  and  injurious  men  are  to  him, 
he  is  liberal  to  them ;  and  his  goodness  is  the  more  admirable,  by 
how  much  the  more  the  unthankfulness  of  men  is  provoking :  he 
sometimes  aflfords  to  the  worst  a  greater  portion  of  these  earthly 
goods ;  they  often  swim  in  wealth,  when  others  pine  away  their  lives 
in  poverty.  And  the  silk-worm  yields  its  bowels  to  make  purple 
for  tyrants,  while  the  oppressed  scarce  have  from  the  sheep  wod 
enough  to  cover  their  nafeedness ;  and  though  he  furnish  men  witi 
those  good  things,  upon  no  other  account  than  what  princes  do, 
when  they  nourish  criminals  in  a  prison  till  the  time  of  their  execu- 
tion, it  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness.  Is  it  not  the  kindness  of  a  prince 
to  treat  his  rebels  deliciously  ?  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  prison, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  delights  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  load 
their  legs  with  fetters,  and  lodge  them  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dun- 
geon, till  he  orders  them,  for  their  crime,  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaflTold 
or  gibbet?  Since  God  is  thus  kind  to  the  vilest  men,  whose  mean- 
ness, by  reason  of  sin,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  creature,  as  to 
shoot  such  rays  of  goodness  upon  them ;  how  inexpressible  would  be 
the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  if  the  Divine  image  were  as  pure 
and  bright  upon  them  as  it  was  upon  innocent  Adam  1 

2d.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  the  preservation  of  human  society. 
It  belongs  to  his  power  that  he  is  able  to  do  it,  but  to  his  goodnefls 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  it. 

1.  This  goodness  appears  in  prescribing  rules  for  it.  The  moral  law 
consists  but  of  ten  precepts,  and  there  are  more  of  them  ordered  for 
the  support  of  himian  society,  than  for  the  adoration  and  honor  of 
himself  (Exod.  xx.  1,  2);  four  for  the  rights  of  God,  and  six  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  his  security  in  his  authority,  relations,  life,  goods, 
and  reputation ;  superiors  not  to  be  dishonored,  life  not  to  be  invaded, 
chastity  not  to  be  stained,  goods  not  to  be  filched,  good  name  not  to  be 
cracked  by  false  witness,  nor  anything  belonging  to  our  neighbor  to 
be  coveted ;  and  in  the  whole  Scripture,  not  only  that  which  was 
calculated  for  the  Jews,  but  compiled  for  the  whole  world ;  lie  hath 
fixed  rules  for  the  ordering  all  relations,  magistrates,  and  subjects; 
parents  and  children;  husbands  and  wives;  masters  and  servants; 
rich  and  poor,  find  their  distinct  qualifications  and  duties.  There 
would  be  a  paradisiacal  state,  if  men  had  a  goodness  to  observe  what 
God  hath  had  a  goodness  to  order  for  the  strengthening  the  sinews  of 
human  society ;  the  world  would  not  groan  under  oppressing  tyrantS| 
nor  princes  tremble  under  discontented  subjects,  or  mighty  rebels; 
children  would  not  be  provoked  to  anger  by  die  unreaaonaUeneflB 
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of  their  parents,  nor  parents  sink  under  grief  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
children^,  masters  would  not  tyrannize  over  the  meanest  of  their  ser- 
vants, nor  servants  invade  the  authority  of  their  masters. 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  seen 
in  setting  a  magistracy  to  preserve  it  Magistracy  is  from  God  in 
its  original ;  the  charter  was  drawn  up  in  paradise ;  civil  subordina- 
tion must  have  been  had  man  remained  in  mnocence;  but  the  charter 
was  more  explicitly  renewed  and  enlarged  at  the  restoration  of  the 
world  after  tne  deluge,  and  given  out  to  man  under  the  broad  seal 
of  heaven ;  "  Whoso  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6).  The  command  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
derer was  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to  secure  the  lives  of  those  that 
bore  his  image.  Magistrates  are  "  the  shields  of  the  earth,"  but 
they  "  belong  to  God  (Ps.  xlvii.  9).  They  are  fruits  of  his  good- 
ness in  their  original,  and  authority ;  were  there  no  magistracy,  there 
would  be  government,  no  security  to  any  man  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree ;  the  world  would  be  a  den  of  wild  beasts  preying  upon 
one  another ;  every  one  would  do  what  seems  good  in  his  eyes ;  the 
loss  of  government  is  a  judgment  God  brings  upon  a  nation  when 
men  become  "  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,"  to  devour  one  another,  be- 
cause they  "  have  no  ruler  over  them"  (Hab.  i.  14).  Private  dissen- 
sions will  break  out  into  public  disorders  and  combustions. 

8.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  human  society,  is 
seen  in  the  restraints  of  the  passions  of  men.  He  sets  bounds  to  the 
passions  of  men  as  well  as  to  the  rollings  of  the  sea ;  ^*  He  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people"  (Ps.  Ixv.  7). 
Though  God  hath  erected  a  magistracy  to  stop  tne  breaking  out  of 
those  floods  of  licentiousness,  which  swell  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  yet, 
if  God  should  not  hold  stiff  reins  on  the  necks  of  those  tumultuous 
and  foaming  passions,  the  world  would  be  a  place  of  unruly  confusion, 
and  hell  triumph  upon  earth ;  a  crazy  state  would  be  quickly  broke  in 
pieces  by  boisterous  nature.  The  tumults  of  a  people  could  no  more 
oe  quelled  by  the  force  of  man,  than  the  rage  of  the  sea  by  a  pufif 
of  breath ;  without  Divine  goodness,  neither  the  wisdom  nor  watch- 
fulness of  the  magistrates,  nor  the  industry  of  oflScers,  could  preserve 
a  state.  The  laws  of  men  would  be  too  slight  to  curb  the  lusts  of 
men,  if  the  goodness  of  God  did  not  restrain  them  by  a  secret  hand, 
and  interweave  their  temporal  security  with  observance  of  those 
lavrs.  The  sons  of  Belial  did  murmur  when  Saul  was  chosen  king ; 
and  that  they  did  no  more  was  the  goodness  of  God,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  human  society.  K  God  did  not  restrain  the  impetuousness 
of  men's  lusts,  they  would  be  the  entire  ruin  of  human  society ;  their 
lusts  would  render  them  as  bad  as  beasts,  and  change  the  world  into 
a  savage  wilderness. 

4.  Tne  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  human  so- 
ciety, in  giving  various  inclinations  to  men  for  public  advantage.  If 
all  men  had  an  inclination  to  one  science  or  art,  they  would  all  stand 
idle  spectators  of  one  another ;  but  God  hath  bestowed  various  dis- 
positions and  gifts  upon  men,  for  the  promoting  the  common  good, 
that  they  may  not  only  be  useful  to  themselves,  but  to  society.     He 
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will  have  none  idle,  none  unuaeful,  but  every  one  acting  in  a  doe 
place,  according  to  their  measures,  for  the  good  of  others. 

5.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  witness  he  bears  against 
those  sins  that  disturb  human  society.    In  those  cases  he  is  pleased 
to  interest  himself  in  a  more  signal  manner,  to  cool  those  that  make 
it  their  business  to  overturn  the  order  he  hath  established  for  the 
good  of  the  earth.    He  doth  not  so  often  in  this  world  punish  those 
faults  committed  immediately  against  his  own  honor,  as  those  that 
put  the  world  into  a  hurry  and  confusion :  as  a  good  governor  is 
more  merciful  to  crimes  against  himself  than  those  against  his  com- 
munity.    It  is  observed  that  the  most  turbulent  seditious  persons  in 
a  state  come  to  most  violent  ends,  as  Corah,  Adonijah,  Zimri: 
Ahithopel  draws  Absalom's  sword  aj^ainst  David  and  Israel,  and  tha 
next  is,  he  twists  a  halter  for  himself:  Absalom  heads  a  party  against 
his  father,  and  God,  by  a  goodness  to  Israel,  hangs  him  up,  and  pre- 
vents not  its  safety  by  David's  indulgence,  and  a  luture  rebellion,  nad 
life  been  spared  by  the  fondness  of  his  father.    His  providence  is 
more  evident  in  discovering  disturbers,  and  the  causes  that  move 
them,  in  defeating  their  enterprises,  and  digging  the  contrivers  out 
of  their  caverns  and  lurking  holes :  in  such  cases,  Qod  doth  so  act, 
and  use  such  methods,  that  he  silenceth  any  creature  from  challeng- 
ing any  partnership  with  him  in  the  discovery.    He  doth  more  se- 
verely in  this  worla  correct  those  actions  that  unlink  the  mutual  as- 
sistance between  man  and  man,  and  the  charitable  and  kind  corre- 
spondence he  would  have  kept  up.     The  sins  for  which  the  "  wrath 
of  God  comes  upon  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Col.  iiL  5,  6)  in 
this  world  are  of  this  sort ;  and  when  princes  will  be  oppressing  the 
people,  God  will  be  "  pouring  contempt  on  the  princes,  and  set  the 
poor  on  high  from  affliction"  (Ps.  cvii.  40,  41).    An  evidence  of 
God's  care  and  kindness  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  those 
strange  discoveries  of  murders,  though  never  so  clandestine  and 
subtilly  committed,  more  than  of  an^  other  crime  amonsF  men : 
Divine  care  never  appears  more  than  m  bringing  those  hidden  and 
injurious  works  of  darkness  to  light,  and  a  due  punishment. 

6.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  ordering  mutual  offices  to  one  another 
against  the  current  of  men's  passions.  Upon  this  account  he  ordered, 
in  his  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  that  a  man  should 
reduce  the  wandering  beast  of  his  enemy  to  the  hand  of  his  right- 
ful proprietor,  though  he  were  a  provolang  enemy  ;  and  also  "help 
the  poor  beast  that  belonged  to  one  that  hated  him,  when  he  saw  him 
sink  under  his  burden"  (Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5).  When  mutual  assistance 
was  necessary,  he  would  not  have  men  considered  as  enemies,  or 
considered  as  wicked,  but  as  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  that 
we  might  be  serviceable  to  one  another  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  goods. 

7.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  remitting  something  of  his  own  ri^ht, 
for  the  preserving  a  due  dependence  and  subjection.  He  dechncB 
the  right  he  had  to  the  vows  of  a  minor,  or  one  imder  the  power  of 
another,  waving  what  he  might  challenge  by  the  vobintaiy  obliga> 
tion  of  his  creature,  to  keep  up  the  due  order  between  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  superiors  and  inferiors;  those  that 
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were  under  the  power  of  another,  as  a  child  under  his  parents,  or  a 
wife  under  her  husband,  if  thev  had  "  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord," 
which  concerned  his  honor  ana  worship,  it  was  void  without  the  ap- 

Srobation  of  that  person  under  whose  charge  they  were  (Num.  xxx. 
,  4,  &C.).  Though  God  was  the  Lord  of  every  man's  goods,  and 
men  but  his  stewards ;  and  though  he  might  have  taken  to  himself 
what  another  had  offered  by  a  vow,  since  whatsoever  could  be 
offered  was  God's  own,  though  it  was  not  the  parties'  own  who 
offered  it ;  yet  God  would  not  have  himself  adorea  by  his  creature 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  necessary  ties  of  human  society ;  he  lays 
aside  what  he  might  challenge  by  his  sovereign  dominion,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  breach  of  that  regular  order  which  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world,  if  Divine  goodness  did  not  thus 
order  things,  he  would  not  do  the  part  of  a  Eector  of  the  world ; 
the  beauty  of  the  world  would  be  much  defaced,  it  would  be  a  con- 
fused mass  of  men  and  women,  or  rather,  beasts  and  bedlams.  Order 
renders  every  city,  every  nation,  yea,  the  whole  earth,  beautiful : 
ibis  is  an  effect  of  Divine  goodness. 

Sd.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  encouraging  anything  of  moral  good- 
ness in  the  world.  Though  moral  goodness  cannot  claim  an  eternal 
reward,  yet  it  hath  been  many  times  rewarded  with  a  temporal  hap- 
piness ;  he  hath  often  siganlly  rewarded  acts  of  honesty,  justice, 
and  fidelity,  and  punishea  the  contrary  by  his  judgment^  to  deter 
man  firom  such  an  unworthy  practice,  and  encourage  others  to  what 
was  comely,  and  of  a  general  good  report  in  the  world.  Ahab's 
humiliation  put  a  demurrer  to  God's  judgments  intended  against 
him ;  and  some  ascribe  the  great  victories  and  success  of  the  Romans 
to  that  justice  which  was  observed  among  themselves.  Baruch  wa8 
but  an  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet  Jeremy  to  write  his  prophecy,  and 
very  despondent  of  his  own  welfare  (Jer.  xlv.  13) ;  God  upon  that 
aocoimt  provides  for  his  safety,  and  rewards  the  industry  of  his  ser- 
vice with  the  security  of  his  person ;  he  was  not  a  statesman,  to  de- 
clare against  the  corrupt  counsels  of  them  that  sat  at  the  helm,  nor 
a  p^rophet,  to  declare  against  their  profane  practices,  but  the  prophet's 
scribe ;  and  as  he  writes  in  God's  service  tlie  prophecies  revealed  to 
the  prophet,  God  writes  his  name  in  the  roll  of  those  that  were  de- 
igned for  preservation  in  that  deluge  of  judgments  which  were  to 
come  upon  that  nation.  Epicurus  complained  of  the  administration 
of  God,  that  the  virtuous  moralist  had  not  sufficient  smiles  of  Divine 
&vor,  nor  the  swinish  sensualist  frowns  of  Divine  indignation.  But 
what  if  they  have  not  always  that  confluence  of  outward  wealth  and 
pleasures,  but  remain  in  the  common  level  ?  yet  they  have  the  hap- 
piness and  satisfaction  of  a  clear  reputation,  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
flie  secret  applauses  of  their  very  enemies,  besides  the  inward  ravish- 
ments upon  an  exercise  of  virtue,  and  the  commendatory  subscrip- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  a  dainty  the  vicious  man  knows  not  of; 
ihey  have  an  inward  applause  fix)m  God  as  a  reward  of  Divine 
'goodness,  instead  of  those  racks  of  conscience  upon  which  the  pro- 
fime  ore  sometimes  stretched.  He  will  not  let  the  worst  men  do  nitn 
any  service  (though  they  never  intended  in  the  act  of  service  him, 
but  themselves)  without  giving  them  their  wages :  he  v(\ll  \io\»  V^\» 
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them  hit  him  in  the  teeth  as  if  he  were  beholden  to  them.  If  Nebu- 
chadnezzar be  the  instrument  of  God's  Judgments  against  Tyrus  and 
Israel,  he  will  not  only  give  him  that  neh  city,  but  a  richer  countnr, 
E^ypt,  the  granary  for  her  neighbors,  a  wages  above  his  work.  In 
this  is  Divine  goodness  eminent,  since,  in  the  most  moral  actions,  as 
there  is  something  beautiful,  so  there  is.  something  mixed,  hateful  to 
the  infinitely  exact  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature ;  yet  he  will  not 
let  that  which  is  pleasing  to  him  go  unrewarded,  and  defeat  the  ex- 
pectations of  men,  as  men  do  with  those  they  employ,  when,  for  one 
flaw  in  an  action,  they  deny  them  the  reward  due  for  the  other  part, 
God  encouraged  and  kept  up  morality  in  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles 
for  the  entertainment  oi  a  lurthcr  goodness  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  when  it  should  be  published  among  them. 

4th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  providing  a  Scripture  as  a  rule 
to  guide  us,  and  continuing  it  in  the  world.  If  man  be  a  rational 
creature,  governable  by  a  law,  can  it  be  imamned  there  should  be  no 
revelation  of  that  law  to  him  ?  Man,  by  the  light  of  reason,  must 
needs  confess  himself  to  be  in  another  condition  than  he  was  by  cre- 
ation, when  he  came  first  out  of  the  hands  of  God ;  and  can  it  be 
thought,  that  God  should  keep  up  Xhe  world  under  so  many  sins 
against  the  light  of  nature,  and  bestow  so  many  providential  influ- 
ences, to  invite  men  to  return  to  him,  and  acouamt  no  men  in  the 
world  with  the  means  of  that  return?  Would  he  exact  an  ob^- 
ence  of  men,  as  their  consciences  witness  he  doth,  and  furnish  them 
with  no  rules  to  guide  them  in  the  darkness  they  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  contracted  ?  No ;  Divine  goodness  hath  other- 
wise provided ;  this  Bible  we  have  is  his  word  and  rule.  Had  it 
been  a  falsity  and  imposture,  would  that  goodness,  that  watches  over 
the  world,  have  continued  it  so  long  ?  That  goodness  that  overthrew 
the  burdensome  rites  of  Moses,  and  expellea  the  foolish  idolatry  of 
the  Pagans,  would  have  discovered  the  imposture  of  this,  had  it  not 
been  a  transcript  of  his  own  will.  Whatever  mistakes  he  suffers  to 
remain  in  the  world,  what  goodness  had  there  been  to  suffer  this  an- 
ciently amongst  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  open  it  to  the  whole 
world,  to  abuse  men  in  religion  and  worship,  wnich  so  nearly  con- 
cerned himself  and  his  own  honor,  that  the  world  should  be  deceived 
by  the  devil  without  a  remedy  in  the  morning  of  its  appearance  ? 
It  hath  been  honored  and  admired  by  some  heathens,  when  they 
have  cast  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  their  natural  light  made  them  be- 
hold some  footsteps  of  a  Divinity  in  it  If  this,  therefore,  be  not  a 
Divine  prescript,  let  any  that  deny  it,  bring  as  good  ar^ments  for 
any  book  else,  as  can  be  brought  K)r  this.  iTow,  the  publishing  this 
is  an  argument  of  Divine  goodness :  it  is  designed  to  win  the  afiEec- 
tions  of  beggarly  man,  to  be  espoused  to  a  Gbd  of  eternal  blessi^- 
ness  and  immense  riches.  It  speaks  words  in  season :  no  doubts  but 
it  resolves ;  no  spiritual  distemper  but  it  cures ;  no  condition  but  it 
hath  a  comfort  to  suit  it.  It  is  a  garden  which  the  hand  of  Divine 
bounty  hath  planted  for  us ;  in  it  he  condescends  to  shadow  himself 
in  those  expressions  that  render  him  in  some  manner  intelligible  to 
us.  Had  (rod  wrote  in  a  loftiness  of  style  suitable  to  the  greatness 
of  bis  majesty,  bis  writing  had  been  as  little  understood  by  us,  as  the 
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brightness  of  his  glorj  can  be  beheld  by  us.  But  he  draws  phrases 
from  our  affiurs,  to  express  his  mind  to  us ;  he  incarnates  himself  in 
his  word  to  our  minds,  before  his  Son  was  incarnate  in  the  desh  to 
the  eyes  of  men :  he  ascribes  to  himself  eyes,  ears,  hands,  that  we 
might  have,  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  the  whole  hu- 
man nature,  a  conception  of  his  perfections :  he  assumes  to  himself 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  tD  direct  our  understandings  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Deity ;  this  is  his  goodness.  Again,  though  the  Scrip- 
ture was  written  upon  several  occasions,  yet  in  the  dictating  of  it, 
the  goodness  of  God  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last  a^es  of  the  world 
(1  Cor.  X.  llj :  "  Thev  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  tne  worla  are  come."  It  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  but 
Divine  goodness  intended  it  for  the  future  Gentiles.  The  old  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  were  thus  designed,  much  more  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles.  Thus  did  Divine  goodness  think  of  us,  and 
prepare  his  records  for  us,  before  we  were  in  the  world :  these  he 
natn  written  plain  for  our  instruction,  and  wrapped  up  in  them  what 
is  necessary  for  our  salvation :  it  is  clear  to  inform  our  understand- 
ing, and  nch  to  comfort  us  in  our  misery  ;  it  is  a  light  to  guide  us, 
and  a  cordial  to  refresh  us ;  it  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  medicine 
for  our  diseases ;  a  purifier  of  our  filth,  and  a  restorer  of  us  in  our 
funtings.  He  hath  by  his  goodness  sealed  the  truth  of  it,  by  his 
efficacy  on  multitudes  of  men :  he  hath  made  it  the  "  word  of  regen- 
eration" (James  L 18).  Men,  wilder  and  more  monstrous  than  beasts. 
have  been  tamed  and  changed  by  the  power  of  it :  it  hath  raisea 
multitudes  of  dead  men  from  a  grave  fuller  of  horror  than  any  earthly 
one.  Again,  Goodness  was  in  all  ages  sending  his  letters  of  advice 
and  counsel  from  heaven,  till  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  was  closed ; 
sometimes  he  wrote  to  chide  a  froward  people,  sometimes  to  cheer 
up  an  oppressed  and  disconsolate  people,  according  to  the  state 
wherein  tney  were;  as  we  may  observe  by  the  several  seasons 
wherein  parts  of  Scripture  were  written.  It  was  His  goodness  that 
he  first  revealed  anything  of  his  will  after  the  fall ;  it  was  a  further 
d^ree  of  goodness,  that  he  would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature ;  be- 
fore he  would  lay  aside  his  pencil,  it  grew  up  to  that  bulk  wherein 
we  have  it  And  his  goodness  is  further  seen  in  the  preserving  it ; 
he  hath  triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed  it,  ana  showed  him- 
self good  to  tne  instruments  that  propagated  it :  he  hath  maintained 
it  against  the  blasts  of  hell,  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  against 
the  obstructions  of  men  and  devils.  The  sun  of  his  word  is  by  hi» 
kindness  preserved  in  our  horizon,  as  well  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
How  admirable  is  Divine  goodness !  He  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die  for 
us,  and  his  written  word  to  instruct  us,  and  his  Spirit  to  edge  it  for 
an  entrance  into  our  souls :  he  hath  opened  the  womb  of  the  earth 
to  nourish  us,  and  sent  down  the  records  of  heaven  to  direct  us  in 
our  pilgrimage :  he  hath  provided  the  earth  for  our  habitation,  while 
we  are  travellers,  and  sent  his  word  to  acquaint  us  with  a  felicity  at 
the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the  way  to  attain  in  another  world  what 
we  want  in  this,  viz.  a  happy  immortality. 

6th.  His  goodness  in  his  government  is  evident,  in  conversions  of 
men.    Though  this  work  be  wrought  by  his  power,  yet  his  power 
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was  first  solicited  by  his  goodness.  It  was  his  rich  goodness  that  he 
would  employ  his  power  to  pierce  the  scales  of  a  heart  as  hard  as 
those  of  the  "  leviathan."  It  was  this  that  opened  the  ears  of  men 
to  hear  him,  and  draws  them  from  the  hurrjr  of  worldly  cares,  and 
the  charms  of  sensual  pleasures,  and,  which  is  the  top  of  all,  the  im- 
postures and  cheats  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  this  that  sends  a  spark 
of  his  wrath  into  men's  consciences,  to  put  them  to  a  stand  in  sin, 
that  he  might  not  send  down  a  shower  of  brimstone  eternally  to  con- 
sume their  persons.  This  it  was  that  first  showed  you  the  excellency 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  brought  you  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  blooo, 
and  find  your  security  in  the  agonies  of  his  death.  It  is  his  good- 
ness to  call  one  man  and  not  another,  to  turn  Paul  in  his  course,  and 
lay  hold  of  no  other  of  his  companions.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call 
any,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  call  one. 

1.  It  is  his  goodness  to  pitch  upon  mean  and  despicable  men  in 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  to  call  this  poor  publican,  and  overlook  that 
proud  Pharisee,  this  man  that  sits  upon  a  dunghill,  and  neglect  him 
that  glisters  in  his  purple.  His  majesty  is  not  enticed  by  the  lofty 
titles  of  men,  nor,  which  is  more  worth,  by  the  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  men.  "  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,"  not  many  doc- 
tors, not  many  lords,  though  some  of  them ;  but  his  goodness  con- 
descends to  the  "  base  things"  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
"despised"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-28).  "  The  poor  receive  the  gospel"  (Matt 
xL  5),  when  those  that  are  more  acute,  and  fumishea  with  a  more 
apprehensive  reason,  are  not  touched  by  it 

2.  The  worst  men.  He  seizeth  sometimes  upon  men  most  soiled, 
and  neglects  others  that  seem  more  clean  and  less  polluted.  He  turns 
men  in  their  course  in  sin,  that,  by  their  infernal  practices,  have 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  school  to  hell,  and  to  have  sucked  in  the  sole 
instructions  of  the  devil.  He  lays  hold  upon  some  when  they  are 
most  under  actual  demerit,  and  snatches  them  as  fire-brands  out  of 
the  fire,  as  upon  Paul  when  fullest  of  rage  against  him  ;  and  shoots 
a  beam  of  grace,  where  nothing  could  be  justly  expected  but  a  thun- 
derbolt of  wrath.  It  is  his  goodness  to  visit  any,  when  they  lie  pu- 
trefying in  their  loathsome  lusts ;  to  draw  near  to  them  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  God,  and  the  light  of  nature ; 
the  murdering  Manassehs,  the  persecuting  Sauls,  the  Christ-crucify- 
ing Jews, — ^persons  in  whom  lusts  had  had  a  peaceable  possession 
and  empire  for  many  years. 

8.  His  goodness  appears  in  converting  men  possessed  with  the 
greatest  enmity  against  him,  while  he  was  dealing  with  them.  All 
were  in  such  a  state,  and  framing  contrivances  against  him,  when 
Divine  goodness  knocked  at  the  door  (Col.  i  21).  He  looked  after 
us  when  our  backs  were  turned  upon  him,  and  sought  us  when  we 
slighted  him,  and  were  a  "  gainsaying  people"  (Rom.  x.  21^ ;  when  we 
had  shaken  off  his  convictions,  and  contended  with  our  Maker,  and 
mustered  up  the  powers  of  nature  against  the  alarms  of  conscience ; 
struggled  like  wild  bulls  in  a  net,  and  blunted  those  darts  that  stuck 
in  our  souls.  Not  a  man  that  is  turned  to  him,  but  had  lifted  up 
the  heel  against  his  gospel  grace,  as  well  as  made  light  of  his  creating 
goodness.     Yet  it  hath  employed  itself  about  such  ungratefm 
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wretches,  to  polish  those  knotty  and  rugged  pieces  for  heaven ;  and 
so  invincibly,  that  he  would  not  have  his  goodness  defeated  by  the 
fierceness  and  rebellion  of  the  flesh.  Though  the  thing  was  more 
difficult  in  itself  (if  anything  may  be  said  to  have  a  fifficulty  to 
onmipotency)  than  to  make  a  stone  live,  or  to  turn  a  straw  into  a 
marble  pillar.  The  malice  of  the  flesh  makes  a  man  more  unfit  for 
the  one,  than  the  nature  of  the  straw  imfits  it  for  the  other. 

4.  His  goodness  appears  in  turning  men,  when  they  were  pleased 
with  their  own  misery,  and  unable  to  deliver  themselves ;  when  they 
preferred  a  hell  before  him,  and  were  in  love  with  their  own  vileness ; 
when  his  call  was  our  torment,  and  his  neglect  of  us  had  been  ac- 
counted our  felicity.  Was  it  not  a  mighty  goodness  to  keep  the 
light  close  to  our  eyes,  when  we  endeavored  to  blow  it  out ;  and  the 
corrosive  near  to  our  hearts,  when  we  endeavored  to  tear  it  oS,  being 
more  fond  of  our  disease  than  the  remedy  ?  We  should  have  been 
scalded  to  death  with  the  Sodomite,  had  not  God  laid  his  good  hand 
upon  us,  and  drawn  us  firom  the  approaching  ruin  we  affected,  and 
were  loath  to  be  freed  from.  Ana  had  we  &en  displeased  with  our 
state,  jet  we  had  been  as  unable  spiritually  to  raise  ourselves 
fix)m  sm  to  grace,  as  to  raise  ourselves  naturally  fix)m  nothing  to  be- 
ing. In  this  state  we  were  when  his  goodness  triumphed  over  us ; 
when  he  put  a  hook  into  our  nostrils,  to  turn  us  in  order  to  our  sal- 
vation ;  and  drew  us  out  of  the  pit  which  we  had  digged,  when  he 
might  have  left  us  to  sink  under  the  rigors  of  his  justice  we  had 
merited.  Now  this  goodness  in  conversion  is  greater  than  that  in 
creation ;  as  in  creation  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  him,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  disoblige  him ;  creation  was  terminated  to  the  good  of  a 
mutable  nature,  and  conversion  tends  to  a  supernatural  good.    God 

5 renounced  all  creatures  good  at  first,  and  man  among  the  rest,  but 
id  not  pronounce  any  of  them,  or  man  himself,  his  "portion,"  his 
"inheritance,"  his  ^^segullah,^^  his  "house,"  his  "diadem."  Bfe 
speaks  slightly  of  all  those  things  which  he  made,  the  noblest 
heavens,  as  well  as  the  lowest  earth,  in  comparison  of  a  true  con- 
vert :  "  All  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things 
have  been :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  to  him  that  is  of  a  contrite 
spirit"  (Isa.  Ixvi  1,  2).  It  is  more  goodness  to  give  the  espousing 
grace  of  the  covenant,  than  the  completing  glory  of  heaven ;  as  it  is 
more  for  a  prince  to  marry  a  beggar,  than  only  to  bring  her  to  live 
deliciously  m  his  courts.  All  otner  benefits  are  of  a  meaner  strain, 
if  compared  with  this;  there  is  little  less  of  goodness  in  imparting 
the  holiness  of  his  nature,  than  imputing  the  righteousness  of  his 
Son. 

6th.  The  Divine  goodness  doth  appear  in  answering  prayers.  He 
delights  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  people,  and  to  hear 
them  call  upon  him.  He  indulgeth  them  a  free  access  to  him,  and 
delights  in  every  address  of  an  "upright  man"  (Pro v.  xv,  8).  The 
wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  our  pe- 
titions or  the  temper  of  our  soul,  but  the  goodness  of  God  to  whom 
we  address.  Christ  establisheth  it  upon  this  bottom :  when  he  ex- 
horts to  ask  in  his  name,  he  tells  them  the  spring  of  all  their  grants 
is  the  Father's  love :  "  I  say  not,  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you,  for 
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the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  it.    By  afflictions  he 
often  snaps  asunder  those  chains  which  fettered  us,  and  quells  those 
passions  which  ravaged  us :  he  sharpens  our  faith,  and  Quickens  our 
prayers ;  he  brings  us  in  the  secret  chamber  of  our  own  neart,  which 
we  had  little  mind  before  to  visit  by  a  self-examination.    It  is  such 
a  goodness  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  man  in  order  to  his 
eternal  happiness,  that  Job  makes  it  one  part  of  his  astonishment 
(Job.  viL  17) ;  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him  ? 
that  thou  shouldest  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  and  that  thou  shouldest 
visit  him  every  morning,  and  try  him  every  moment  ?"    His  strokes 
are  oflen  the  magnifyings  and  exaltings  of  man.    He  sets  his  heart 
upon  man,  while  he  inflicts  the  smart  of  his  rod :  he  shows  thereby, 
what  a  high  account  he  makes  of  him,  and  what  a  special  affection 
he  bears  to  him.     When  he  might  treat  us  with  more  severity  after 
the  breach  of  his  covenant,  and  make  his  jealousy  flame  out  against 
us  in  furious  methods,  he  will  not  destroy  his  relation  to  us,  and 
leave  us  to  our  own  inclinations,  but  deal  with  us  as  a  fiither  with 
hia  children  ;  and  when  he  takes  this  course  with  us,  it  is  when  it 
cannot  be  avoided  without  our  ruin :  his  goodness  would  not  suffer 
him  to  do  it,  if  our  badness  did  not  force  him  to  it  (Jer.  ix.  7),  "  I 
will  melt  them  and  try  them,  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daughter  of 
my  people  ?"     What  other  course  can  I  take  but  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  man  ?     The  goldsmith  hath  no  other  way  to  separate 
the  dross  from  the  metal,  but  by  melting  it  down.     And  when  the 
impurities  of  his  people  necessitate  him  to  this  proceeding,  "  he  sits 
as  a  refiner"  (Mai.  iii.  3) :  he  watehes  for  the  purifying  the  silver, 
not  for  his  own  profit  as  the  goldsmith,  but  out  of  a  care  of  them, 
and  good  will  to  them ;  as  himself  speaks  (Isa.  xlviii.  10),  "  I  have 
refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;"  or,  as  some  read  it,  "  not  for  sil- 
ver."   As  when  he  scatters  his  people  abroad  for  their  sin,  he  will 
not  leave  them  without  his  presence  for  their  "  sanctuary"  (Ezek.  xi. 
16) :  he  would  by  his  presence  with  them  supplv  the  place  of  ordi- 
nances, or  be  an  ark  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge :  his  hand 
that  struck  them,  is  never  without  a  goodness  to  comfort  them  and 
pity  them.     When  Jacob  was  to  go  into  Egypt,  which  was  to  prove 
a  furnace  of  affliction  to  his  offspring,  God  promises  to  go  down  with 
him,  and  to  "  bring  him  up  affain"  (Gen.  xlvi.  4) :  a  promise  not  only 
made  to  Jacob  in  his  person,  but  to  Jacob  in  his  posterity.     He  re- 
turned not  out  of  Egypt  in  his  person,  but  as  the  fether  of  a  nu- 
merous posterity.      He  that  woiild  go  down  with  their  root,  and 
afterwards  bring  up  the  branches,  was  certainly  with  them  in  all 
their  oppressions:    "I  will  go  down  with  thee."     "Down,"  saith 
one ;  what  a  word  is  that  for  a  Deity  !  into  Egypt,  idolatrous  Egrpt; 
what  a  place  is  that  for  his  holiness  1»     Yet  0,  tne  goodness  of  God ! 
He  never  thinks  himself  low  enough  to  do  his  people  good,  nor  any 
place  too  bad  for  his  society  with  them.    So  when  ne  had  sent  away 
mto  captivity  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian,  his 
bowels  yearn  aft;er  them  in  their  affliction  (Isa.  liu  4,  5) ;  the  Assy- 
rian "  oppressed  them  without  cause,"  i,  e.  without  a  just  cause  in  tne 
conqueror  to  inflict  so  great  an  evil  upon  them,  but  not  without 

>  Harwood's  Sermon  at  Oxford,  p.  6. 
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cause  firom  God,  whom  they  had  provoked.  "  Now,  therefore,  what 
have  I  here,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  What  do  I  here  ?  I  will  not  stay 
behind  them.  What  do  I  longer  here  ?  for  I  will  redeem  again 
those  jewels  the  enemy  hath  carried  away.  That  chapter  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  redemption :  God  shows  himself  so  good  to  his  people  in 
their  persecutions,  that  he  gives  them  occasion  to  glorify  him  m  the 
very  fires,  as  the  Divine  order  is  (Isa.  xxiv.  15),  "Wherefore  glorify 
the  Lord  in  the  fires." 

9th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations.  In  those  he 
takes  occasion  to  show  his  care  and  watchfulness,  as  a  father  uses 
the  distress  of  a  child  as  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  the  tender- 
ness of  his  affection.  God  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
temptation ;  he  measures  out  both  the  quality  and  quantity :  he  ex- 
poeeth  them  not  to  temptation  beyond  the  ability  ne  haa  already 
granted  them,  or  will  at  the  time,  or  afterwards  multiply  in  them. 
He  hath  promised  his  people  that  "  the  gate  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  them"  (1  Cor.  x.  13) :  that  "  in  all  things"  they  shall  be 
"  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  them :  that  the 
most  raging  malice  of  hell  shall  not  wrest  them  out  of  his  hands. 
His  goodness  is  not  less  in  performing  than  it  was  in  promising: 
and  as  the  care  of  his  providence  extends  to  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  so  the  watchfulness  of  his  goodness  extends  to  us  in  the 
least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  temptations. 

1.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  shortening  temptations.  None 
of  them  can  go  beyond  their  "  appointed  times"  (Dan.  xi.  35) :  the 
strong  blast  Satan  breathes  cannot  blow,  nor  the  waves  he  raises 
rage  one  minute  beyond  the  time  God  allows  them ;  when  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  come  to  the  period  of  their  time,  God  speaks 
the  word,  and  the  wind  and  sea  oi  hell  must  obey  him,  and  retire 
into  their  dens.  The  more  violent  temptations  are,  the  shorter  time 
doth  God  allot  to  them.  The  assaults  Christ  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  of  the  most  pressing  and  urging  nature :  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  all  in  arms  against  him ;  the  reproaches  and  scorns 
put  upon  him,  questioning  his  sonship,  were  very  sharp ;  yet  a  little 
Dcfore  his  suffering  he  calls  it  but  an  hour  (Luke  xxii.  53),  "  This  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."  A  short  time  that  men  and 
devils  were  combined  against  him ;  and  the  time  of  temptation  that 
is  to  come  upon  all  the  world  for  their  trial,  is  called  but  an  "  hour" 
(Rev.  iiL  10).  In  all  such  attempts,  the  greatness  of  the  rage  is  a 
certain  prognostic  of  the  shortne&s  of  the  season  (Rev.  xii.  12). 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  strengthening  his  geople  un- 
der temptations.  If  he  doth  not  restrain  the  arm  of  Satan  from 
striking,  he  rives  us  a  sword  to  manage  the  combat,  and  a  shield  to 
bear  off  the  blow  (Eph.  vi.  16, 17).  If  he  obscures  his  goodness  in 
one  part,  he  clears  and  brightens  it  in  another :  he  either  binds  the 
strong  man  that  he  shall  not  stir,  or  gives  us  armor  to  render  us 
victorious.  K  we  fall,  it  is  not  for  want  of  provision  from  him,  but 
for  want  of  our  "putting  on  the  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  11,  13). 
When  we  have  not  a  strength  by  nature,  he  gives  it  us  by  grace :  he 
often  quells  those  passions  within  which  would  join  hands  with,  and 
8econd!^the  temptation  without.     He  either  qualifies  the  temptation 
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suitaWy  to  the  force  we  have,  or  else  supplies  us  with  a  new  strength 
to  mate  the  temptation  he  intends  to  let  loose  against  us ;  he  knows 
we  are  but  dust,  and  his  goodness  will  not  have  us  uneqiially  match- 
ed. The  Jews  that  in  Antiochus'  time  were  under  great  temptation 
to  apostasy  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  their  persecutions,  were, 
"  out  of  weakness,  made  strong"  for  the  combat  (Heb.  xi.  84).  The 
Spirit  came  more  strongly  upon  Sampson  when  the  Philistines  most 
furiously  and  confidently  assaulted  him.  His  Spirit  is  sent  to 
strengthen  his  people  before  the  devil  is  permitted  to  tempt  them 
(UaXt  iv.  2) ;  "Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit"  Then ;  When? 
When  the  opirit  had  in  an  extraordinary  manner  descended  upon 
him  (Matt.  iu.  16),  "  then,"  and  not  before.  As  the  an^ls  appe^u^ 
to  Christ,  after  his  temptation,  to  minister  to  him,  so  mey  appeared 
to  him  before  his  passion,  the  time  of  the  strongest  powers  of  dark- 
ness, to  strengthen  him  for  it :  he  is  so  good,  that  when  he  knows 
our  potsherd  strength  too  weak,  he  furnisheth  our  recruits  from  his 
own  omnipotence  (Eph.  vL  lOJ ;  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might.  He  dotn,  as  it  were,  breathe  in  something  of 
nis  own  almightiness,  to  assist  us  in  our  wrestling  against  principal- 
ities and  powers,  and  make  us  capable  to  sustain  the  violent  storms 
of  the  enemies. 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  giving  great 
comforts  ia  or  aft«r  them.  The, Israelites  had  a  more  immediate 
provision  of  manna  from  heaven  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness. 
We  read  not  that  the  Father  spake  audibly  to  the  Son,  and  gave  him 
so  loud  a  testimony,  that  he  was  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was 
well  pleased,"  till  he  was  upon  the  brink  of  strong  temptations 
(Matt.  iii.  17) :  nor  sent  angels  to  minister  immediately  to  nis  per- 
son, till  afl«r  his  success  (Matt.  iv.  11).  Job  never  had  such  evi- 
dences of  Divine  love  till  after  he  haa  felt  the  sharp  strokes  of  Sa- 
tan's malice ;  he  had  heard  of  God  before,  by  the  "  hearing  of  the 
ear,"  but  afl^erwards  is  admitted  into  greater  &miliarity  (Job.  xliL 
5) :  he  had  more  choice  appearances,  clearer  illuminations,  and  more 
lively  instructions.  And,  though  his  people  fall  into  temptation, 
yet,  afi«r  their  rising,  they  have  more  signal  marks  of  his  favor  than 
others  have,  or  themselves,  before  they  fell.  Peter  had  been  the 
butt  of  Satan's  rage,  in  tempting  him  to  deny  Christ,  and  he  had 
shamefully  complied  with  the  temptation ;  yet,  to  him  particularly, 
must  the  first  news  of  the  Redeemer's  resurrection  be  carried,  by 
God's  order,  in  the  mouth  of  an  angel  (Mark  xvi.  7) ;  "  Gk)  your 
ways,  tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter."  We  nave  the  greatest  commu- 
nion with  God  after  a  victory ;  the  most  refreshing  truths  after  the 
devil  hath  done  his  worst.  God  is  ready  to  furnish  us  with  strength 
in  a  combat,  and  cordials  after  it. 

4.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  discovering  and 
advancing  inward  grace  by  this  means.  The  issue  of  a  temptation 
of  a  Christian  is  often  like  that  of  Christ's,  the  manifesting  a  greater 
vigor  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  aflfections  to  God,  and  enmity  to  sin. 
Spices  perfume  not  the  air  with  their  scent  till  they  are  invaded  by 
tne  fire :  the  truth  of  grace  is  evidenced  by  them.  The  assault  of 
an  enemy  revives,  and  actuates  that  strength  and  courage  which  is 
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in  a  man,  perliaps  unknown  to  himself  as  well  as  others,  till  he 
meets  with  an  adversary :  many  seem  good,  not  that  they  are  so  in 
themselves,  but  for  want  of  a  temptation :  this  many  times  verifies 
a  virtue,  which  was  owned  upon  trust  before,  and  discovers  that  we 
had  more  grace  than  we  thought  we  had.  The  solicitations  of 
Jo8eph's  mistress  cleared  up  his  chastity :  we  are  many  times  under 
temptation,  as  a  candle  under  the  snuffer ;  it  seems  to  be  out,  but 
presently  bums  the  clearer.  Afflictions  are  like  those  clouds  which 
look  black,  and  eclipse  the  sun  from  the  earth,  but  yet,  when  they 
drop,  refresh  that  ground  they  seem  to  threaten,  and  multiply  the 
ffram  on  the  earth,  to  serve  for  our  food ;  and  so  our  troubles,  while 
fliejr  wet  us  to  the  skin,  wash  much  of  that  dust  from  our  graces 
which  in  a  clearer  day  had  been  blown  upon  us.  Too  much  rest 
corrupts ;  exercise  teacheth  us  to  manage  our  weapons :  the  spiritual 
armor  would  grow  rusty,  without  opportunity  to  mrbish  it  up ;  faith 
leoeives  a  new  heart  by  every  combat,  and  by  every  victory ;  like  a 
fire,  it  spreads  itself  further,  and  gathers  strength  by  the  blowing  of 
the  wind.  While  the  gardener  commands  his  servant  to  shake  the 
tree,  he  intends  to  fasten  its  roots,  and  settle  it  firmer  in  its  place ; 
and  is  this  an  ill-will  to  the  plant  ? 

6.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  preventing  sin  which 
we  were  likely  to  fall  into.  PauVs  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  to  prevent 
the  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  let  out  the  windiness  of  his  heart  (2  Cor. 
xii  7),  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  The  goodness  of 
God  makes  the  devil  a  polisher,  while  he  intends  to  be  a  destroyer. 
The  devil  never  works,  but  suitably  to  some  corruption  lurking  in 
US :  Divine  goodness  makes  his  fiery  darts  a  means  to  discover,  and 
ao  to  prevent  the  treachery  of  that  perfidious  inmate  in  our  hearts; 
humility  is  a  greater  benefit  than  a  putrefying  pride ;  if  Gbd  brings 
us  into  a  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  aevil,  it  is  to  bring  down 
CfOT  loftiness,  to  starve  our  carnal  confidence,  and  expel  our  rusting 
"security"  (Deut.  viii.  2);  we  many  times  fly  under  a  temptation  to 
God,  from  whom  we  sat  too  loose  before.  Is  it  not  goodness  to  use 
ihose  means  that  may  drive  us  into  his  own  arms  ?  It  is  not  a  want 
of  goodness  to  soap  the  garment,  in  order  to  take  away  the  spots ; 
we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  assaults  from  hell,  as  well  as 
pore  mercies  from  heaven ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  overlook  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  since  Divine  goodness  shines  in  both. 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  fitting  us  more 
for  his  service.  Those  whom  God  intends  to  make  choice  instru- 
ments in  his  service,  arc  first  seasoned  with  strong  temptations,  as 
timber  reserved  for  the  strong  beams  of  a  building  is  first  exposed  to 
Ban  and  wind,  to  make  it  more  compact  for  its  proper  use.  By  this 
men  are  brought  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  the  service  of 
God,  which  is  their  proper  goodness.  Peter  was,  eSter  his  foil  by 
a  temptation,  more  courageous  in  his  Master's  cause  than  before,  and 
the  more  fitted  to  strengthen  his  brethren. 

Thus  the  goodness  of  God  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  government. 

V.  I  shall  now  come  to  the  Use.    First,  Of  instruction. 

1.  If  God  be  so  good,  how  un worth v  is  the  contempt  or  abuse  of 
his  goodness  1    (1.)  The  contempt  and  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  is 
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frequent  and  common  ;  it  began  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and 
commenced  a  few  moments  alter  the  creation ;  it  hath  not  to  this 
day  diminished  its  aflfironts ;  Adam  began  the  dance,  and  his  pos- 
terity have  followed  him ;  the  injury  was  directed  against  this,  when 
he  entertained  the  seducer^s  notion  of  God's  being  an  envious  Deity, 
in  not  indulging  such  a  knowledge  as  he  might  have  afforded  him 
(Gen.  iii.  6) :  "  God  doth  know,  that  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  The  charge  of  envy  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
pure  goodness.  What  was  the  language  of  this  notion,  so  easily  enter- 
tained by  Adam,  but  that  the  tempter  was  better  than  God,  and  the 
nature  of  God  as  base  and  sordid  as  the  nature  of  a  devil  ?  Satan 
paints  God  with  his  own  colors,  represents  him  as  envious  and  ma- 
licious as  himself;  Adam  admires,  and  believes  the  picture  to  be 
true,  and  hangs  it  up  as  a  beloved  one  in  the  closet  of  his  heart.  The 
devil  still  drives  on  the  same  game,  fills  men's  hearts  with  the  same 
sentiments,  and  by  the  same  means  he  murdered  our  first  parents,  he 
redoubles  the  stabs  to  his  posterity.  Every  violation  of  tne  Divine 
law  is  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  his  sovereignty,  be- 
cause his  laws  are  the  products  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Grood- 
ness  animates  them,  while  sovereignty  enjoys  them :  God  hath  com- 
manded nothing  but  what  doth  conduce  to  our  happiness.  All  dis- 
obedience implies,  that  his  law  is  a  snare  to  entrap  us,  and  make  us 
miserable,  and  not  an  act  of  kindness,  to  render  us  happy,  which  is 
a  disparagement  to  this  perfection,  as  if  he  had  commanded  what 
would  promote  our  misery,  and  prohibited  what  would  conduce  to 
our  blessedness :  to  go  far  from  him,  and  walk  after  vanity,  is  to 
charge  him  with  our  iniquity,  and  unrighteousness,  baseness,  and 
cruelty,  in  his  commands :  God  implies  it  by  his  speech  (Jer.  ii.  5), 
"  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  walked  after  vanity  ?"  as  if,  like  a  tyrant,  he  had 
consulted  cruelty  in  the  composure  of  them,  and  designed  to  feast 
himself  with  the  blood  and  misery  of  his  creatures.  Every  sin  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  a  denial  of  God  to  be  the  chiefest  good  and  happi- 
ness, and  implies  that  it  is  no  great  matter  to  lose  him :  it  is  a  for- 
saking him  as  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  a  preferring  a  cracked  and 
"  emptv  cistern"  as  the  chief  happiness  before  him  (Jer.  iL  13i 
Though  sin  is  not  so  evil  as  God  is  good,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  evil, 
and  stands  in  opposition  to  God  as  the  greatest  good.  Sin  disorders 
the  frame  of  the  world ;  it  endeavored  to  frustrate  all  the  communi- 
cations of  Divine  goodness  in  creation,  and  to  stop  up  the  way  of 
any  further  streams  of  it  to  his  creatures. 

(2.)  The  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  is  base  and 
disingenious.  It  is  the  highest  wickedness,  because  God  is  the  high- 
est goodness,  pure  goodness  that  cannot  have  anything  in  him 
worthy  of  our  contempt.  Let  men  injure  God  under  what  notion 
they  will,  they  injure  his  goodness ;  because  all  his  attributes  are 
summed  up  in  this  one,  and  all,  as  it  were,  deified  by  it.  For  what- 
soever power  or  wisdom  he  might  have,  if  he  were  destitute  of  this 
he  were  not  God :  the  contempt  of  his  goodness  implies  him  to  be 
the  greatest  evil,  and  worst  oi  beings.  Badness,  not  goodness,  is  the 
proper  object  of  contempt :  as  respect  is  a  propension  of  mind  to 
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something  tliat  is  good,  so  contempt  is  an  alienation  of  tlie  mind 
fix>m  something  as  evil,  either  simply  or  supposedly  evil  in  its  nature, 
or  base  or  unworthy  in  its  action  towards  tnat  person  that  contemns 
it.  As  men  desire  nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  good,  so 
they  sliffht  nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  evil :  since  no- 
thing, therefore,  is  more  contemned  dv  us  than  God,  nothing  more 
spurned  at  by  us  than  God,  it  will  follow  that  we  regard  him  as  the 
most  loathsome  and  despicable  being,  which  is  the  greatest  baseness. 
And  our  contempt  of  lum  is  worse  than  that  of  the  devils ;  they  in- 

Ci  him  imder  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  justice,  and  we  slight 
when  we  are  surrounded  with  the  expressions  of  his  bounty ; 
they  abuse  him  under  vials  of  wrath,  and  we  under  a  plenteous  lib- 
enuity :  they  malice  him,  because  he  inflicts  on  them  what  is  hurt- 
ful ;  and  we  despise  him,  because  he  commands  what  is  profitable, 
holy,  and  honorable,  in  its  own  nature,  though  not  in  our  esteem. 
They  are  not  under  those  high  obligations  as  we ;  they  abuse  his 
creating,  and  we  his  redeeming  goocmess :  he  never  sent  his  Son  to 
shed  a  drop  of  blood  for  their  recovery ;  they  can  expect  nothing  but 
the  torment  of  their  persons,  and  the  destruction  of  their  works ;  but 
we  abuse  that  goodness  that  would  rescue  us  since  we  are  miserable, 
as  well  as  that  righteousness  which  created  us  innocent  How  base 
is  it  to  use  him  so  ill,  that  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  daily,  hourly 
Benefactor  to  us ;  whose  rain  drops  upon  the  earth  for  our  food,  and 
whose  sun  shines  upon  the  earth  for  our  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  : 
such  a  Benefactor  as  is  the  true  Proprietor  of  what  we  have,  and 
thinks  nothing  too  good  for  them  that  think  everything  too  much 
for  his  service !  How  unworthy  is  it  to  be  guilty  of  such  base  car- 
riage towards  him,  whose  benefits  we  cannot  want,  nor  live  without  I 
How  disinffenious  both  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  "  despise  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,  that  are  designed  to  lead  us  to  repentance"  (Rom.  ii. 
4),  ana  by  that  to  happiness  I  And  more  heinous  are  the  sins  of  re- 
newed men  upon  this  account,  because  they  are  against  his  "  good- 
ness" not  onlv  offered  to  them,  but  tasted  by  them ;  not  onlv  against 
ihe  notion  of  goodness,  but  the  experience  of  goodness,  and  the  rel- 
ished sweetness  of  choicest  bounty. 

(3).  God  takes  this  contempt  of  his  goodness  heinously.  He 
never  upbraids  men  with  anything  in  the  Scripture,  but  with  the 
abuse  of  the  good  things  he  hatn  vouchsafed  them,  and  the  un- 
mindfulness  of  the  obligations  arising  from  them.  This  he  bears 
with  the  greatest  regret  and  indignation.  Thus  he  upbraids  Eli 
with  the  preference  of  him  to  the  priesthood  above  other  families 
(1  Sam.  ii.  28) :  and  David  with  his  exaltation  to  the  crown  of  Israel 
(2  Sam.  xii.  7 — ^9),  when  they  abused  those  honors  to  carelessness 
and  licentiousness.  All  sins  offend  God,  but  sins  against  his  good- 
ness do  more  disparage  him;  and,  therefore,  his  fury  is  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  more  liberally  his  benefits  have  been  dispensed. 
It  was  for  abuse  of  Divine  goodness,  as  soon  as  it  was  tasted,  that 
some  angels  were  hurled  from  their  blessed  habitation  and  more 
happy  nature :  it  was  for  this  Adam  lost  his  present  enjoyments, 
and  future  happiness,  for  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness  in  creation. 
For  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness  the  old  world  fell  imder  the  fury 
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of  the  flood ;  and  for  the  contempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  le- 
demption,  Jerusalem,  once  the  doling  city  of  the  infinite  Monarch 
of  the  world,  was  made  an  Aceldema,  a  field  of  blood.  For  this 
cause  it  is,  that  candlesticks  have  been  removed,  great  lights  put 
out,  nations  overturned,  and  ignorance  hath  triumphed  in  places 
bright  before  with  the  beams  of  heaven.  God  would  have  little  care 
of  his  own  goodness,  if  he  always  prostituted  the  fruits  of  it  to  our 
contempt.  Why  should  we  expect  he  should  alwa^  continue  that 
to  us  wnich  he  sees  we  will  never  use  to  his  service  ?  When  the 
Israelites  would  dedicate  the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of  Baal, 
then  he  would  return,  and  take  away  his  com,  and  his  wine,  and 
make  them  know  by  the  loss,  that  those  things  were  his  in  do- 
minion, which  they  abused,  as  if  they  had  been  sovereign  lords  of 
them  (Hos.  ii.  8,  9j.  Benefits  are  entailed  upon  us  no  longer  tlian 
we  obey  (Josh.  xxiv.  20) :  "  If  you  forsake  tne  Lord,  he  wiB  do  you 
hurt,  after  he  hath  done  you  good."  While  we  obey,  his  bounty 
shall  shower  upon  us :  and  when  we  revolt,  his  justice  shall  con- 
sume tis.  Present  mercies  abused,  are  no  bulwarks  against  inde- 
pendent judgments.  Got  hath  curses  as  well  as  blessings;  and  they 
shall  light  more  heavy  when  his  blessings  have  been  more  weighty: 
justice  is  never  so  severe  as  when  it  comes  to  right  goodness,  and 
revenge  its  quarrel  for  the  injuries  received. 

A  convenient  inquiry  may  be  here,  How  God's  goodness  is  con- 
temned or  abused  ? 

1st.  By  a  forgetfulness  of  his  benefits.  We  enjoy  the  mercies, 
and  forget  the  Donor ;  we  take  what  he  gives,  and  pay  not  the 
tribute  he  deserves ;  the  "  Israelites  forgot  God  their  Saviour,  which 
had  done  great  things  in  Egypt"  (Ps,  c.  21J.  We  send  God's 
mercies  where  we  would  have  God  send  our  sins,  into  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  and  write  his  benefits  where  himself  will  write  the 
names  of  the  wicked,  in  the  dust,  which  every  wind  de&ceth :  the 
remembrance  soon  wears  out  of  our  minds,  and  we  are  so  far  firom 
remembering  what  we  had  before,  that  we  scarce  think  of  that  hand 
that  gives,  the  very  instant  wherein  his  benefits  drop  upon  us. 
Adam  basely  forgot  his  Benefactor,  presently  after  he  had  been 
made  capable  to  remember  him,  and  reflect  upon  him ;  the  firat  re- 
mark we  hear  of  him,  is  of  his  forgetfulness,  not  a  syllable  of  his 
thankfulness.  We  forget  those  souls  he  hath  lodged  in  us,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  favors  to  our  bodies ;  we  forget  that  image  where- 
with he  beautified  us,  and  that  Christ  he  exposed  as  a  criminal  to 
death  for  our  rescue,  which  is  such  an  act  of  goodness  as  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue,  or  conceived  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  mind.  Those  things  which  are  so  common,  that 
they  cannot  be  invisible  to  our  eyes,  are  unregarded  by  our  minds ; 
our  sense  prompts  our  understanding,  and  our  understanding  is  deaf 
to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  sense.  We  forget  his  goodness  in  the 
sun,  while  it  warms  us,  and  his  showers  whue  they  enrich  us ;  in 
the  corn,  while  it  nourisheth  us,  and  the  wine  while  it  refinesheth 
us ;  "  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil" 
(Hos.  ii.  8) :  she  that  might  have  read  my  hand  in  every  bit  of 
bread,  and  every  drop  of  drink,  did  not  consider  this.    It  is  an  in- 
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jastice  to  forget  the  benefits  we  receive  from  man ;  it  is  a  crime  of 
a  higher  nature  to  forget  those  dispensed  to  us  by  the  hand  of  God, 
wbo  gives  us  those  things  that  all  the  world  cannot  furnish  us 
with,  without  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Troas  will  condemn  us,  who 
worshipped  mice,  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  victory  they 
had  macie  easy  for  them,  by  gnawing  their  enemies*  bow-strings. 
They  were  mindful  of  the  courtesy  of  animals,  though  unintended 
by  those  creatures;  and  we  are  regardless  of  the  fore-meditated 
bounty  of  God.  It  is  in  God's  judgment  a  brutishness  beyond  that 
of  a  stupid  ox,  or  a  duller  ass ;  "  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the 
afls  his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not 
consider''  (Isa.  i.  3).  The  ox  knows  his  owner  that  pastures  him, 
and  the  ass  his  master  that  feeds  him ;  but  man  is  not  so  good  as  to 
be  like  to  them,  but  so  bad  as  to  be  inferior  to  them :  ho  forgets 
Him  that  sustains  him,  and  spurns  at  him,  instead  of  valuing  him 
for  the  benefits  conferred  by  him.  How  horrible  is  it,  that  God 
should  lose  more  by  his  bounty,  than  he  would  do  bv  his  parsi- 
mony !  .  If  we  had  blessings  more  sparingly,  we  should  remember 
him  more  gratefully.  K  he  had  sent  us  a  bit  of  bread  in  a  distress 
by  a  miracle,  as  he  did  to  Elijah  by  the  ravens,  it  would  have 
stock  longer  in  our  memories ;  but  the  sense  of  daily  fiivors  soonest 
wears  out  of  our  minds,  which  are  as  great  miracles  as  any  in  their 
own  nature,  and  the  products  of  the  same  power ;  but  the  wonder 
they  should  be^et  in  us,  is  obscured  by  their  frequency. 

2d.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  an  impatient  murmur- 
ing. Our  repinings  proceed  from  an  inconsideration  of  God's  free 
liberality,  and  an  ungrateful  temper  of  spirit.  Most  men  are  guilty 
of  this.  It  is  implied  in  the  commendation  of  Job  under  his  pres- 
sures (Job  i.  22):  "In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly,"  as  if  it  were  a  character  peculiar  to  him,  whereby  he 
verified  the  eulogy  God  had  given  of  him  before  (ver.  8),  that  there 
was  "  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man." 
What  is  implied  by  the  expression  ?  but  that  scarce  a  man  is  to  be 
fi>and  without  unjust  complaints  of  God,  and  charging  him  under 
iheir  crosses  with  cruelty  ;  when  in  the  greatest  they  have  much  more 
reason  to  bless  him  for  his  bounty  in  the  remainder.  Good  men 
have  not  been  innocent.  Barucn  complains  of  God  for  adding 
ffrief  to  his  sorrow,  not  furnishing  him  with  those  "  great  things 
he  expected  (Jer.  xlv.  8,  4) ;  whereas,  he  had  matter  of  thankiul- 
neas  m  God's  gift  of  his  life  as  a  prey.  But  his  master  chargeth 
Gk>d  in  a  higher  strain :  "  0  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was 
deceived :  1  am  in  derision  daily"  (Jer.  xx.  7).  When  he  met  with 
xeproach  instead  of  success  in  the  execution  of  his  function,  he 
quarrels  with  God,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  cheat  him  into  a  mischief, 
when  he  had  more  reason  to  bless  him  for  the  honor  of  being  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Because  we  have  not  what  we  expect,  we 
digfat  his  goodness  in  what  we  enjoy.  If  he  cross  us  in  one  thing, 
he  might  have  made  us  successless  in  more :  if  he  take  away  some 
things,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  away  all.  The  unmerited  re- 
mainder, though  never  so  little,  deserves  our  acknowledgements 
more  than  the  deserved  loss  can  justify  our  repining.    And  for  that 
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which  is  snatched  from  lis,  there  is  more  cause  to  be  thankfiil,  that 
we  have  enjoyed  it  so  long,  than  to  murmur  that  we  possess  it  no 
longer.  Adam's  sin  implies  a  repining :  he  imagined  God  had  been 
short  in  his  goodness,  in  not  givmg  him  a  knowledge  he  foolishly 
conceived  himself  capable  of,  and  would  venture  a  forfeiture  of 
what  alreadv  had  been  bountifully  bestowed  upon  him.  Man 
thought  God  had  envied  him,  and  ever  since  man  studies  to  be 
even  with  God,  and  envies  him  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  doles: 
all  murmuring,  either  in  our  own  cause  or  others,  charges  God  with 
a  want  of  goodness,  because  there  is  a  want  of  that  which  he  fool- 
ishly thinks  would  make  himself  or  others  happy.  The  language 
of  this  sin  is,  that  man  thinks  himself  better  than  God ;  and  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  would  express  a  more  plentiful  goodness  than 
his  Maker.  As  man  is  apt  to  think  himself  "  more  pure  than  God" 
(Job  iv.  17),  so  of  a  kinder  nature  also  than  an  infinite  goodness. 
The  Israelites  are  a  wonderful  example  of  this  contempt  of  Divine 
goodness ;  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  greatest  miracles,  and 

Sartakers  of  the  choicest  deliverance:  he  had  solicited  their  re- 
emption  from  captivity ;  and  when  words  would  not  do,  he  came 
to  blows  for  them,  musters  up  his  judgments  against  their  enemies, 
and,  at  last,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  God  of  battles,  totally  defeats 
their  pursuers,  and  drowns  them  and  their  proud  hopes  of  victory 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Little  account  was  made  of  all  this  by  the  redeemed 
ones ;  "  they  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  their  salvation,''  and 
launch  into  greater  un worthiness,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  the 
breaking  their  yoke :  they  are  angry  with  him,  that  he  had  done 
so  much  for  them :  they  repented  that  ever  they  had  complied  with 
him,  for  their  own  deliverance,  and  had  a  regret  that  they  had  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt :  they  were  angry  that  they  were  freemen, 
and  that  their  chains  had  been  knocked  off:  they  were  more  de- 
sirous to  return  to  the  oppression  of  their  E^rptian  tyrants,  than 
have  God  for  their  governor  and  caterer,  and  be  fed  with  his 
manna.  "  It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt :  Why  came  we  forth  out 
of  Egypt?"  which  is  called  a  "  despising  the  Lord"  (Numb.  xi.  18, 
20).  They  were  so  far  from  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  the 
future  benefits  promised  them,  that  they  murmur^  that  they  had 
not  enjoyed  less ;  they  were  so  sottish,  as  to  be  desirous  to  put 
themselves  into  the  irons  whence  God  had  delivered  them :  they 
would  seek  a  remedy  in  that  Egypt,  which  had  been  the  prison  of 
their  nation,  and  under  the  successors  of  that  Pharaoh,  who  had 
been  the  invader  of  their  liberties ;  they  would  snatch  Moses  from 
the  place  where  the  Lord,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  hath 
established  him ;  they  would  stone  those  that  minded  them  of  &e 
goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  thereupon  of  their  crime  and  their 
duty  (Numb.  xvi.  3,  9 — 11) ;  they  rose  against  their  benefEu^tors, 
and  ^*  murmured  against  God,"  that  had  strengthened  the  hands  of 
their  deliverers;  they  "despised  the  manna"  he  had  sent  them, 
and  "  despised  the  pleasant  land"  he  intended  them  (Ps.  evi  24) : 
all  which  was  a  hign  contempt  of  God  and  his  imparalleled  good- 
ness and  care  of  them.  All  murmuring  is  an  accusation  of  Divine 
goodness. 
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8d.  By  unbelief  and  impenitency.  What  is  the  reason  we  come 
not  to  Him  when  he  calls  ns ;  but  some  secret  imagination  that  he  is 
of  an  iU  nature,  means  not  as  he  speaks,  but  intends  to  mock  us,  in- 
stead of  welcoming  us?  When  we  neglect  his  call,  spurn  at  his 
bowels,  slight  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  as  it  is  a  disparagement  to  his 
wisdom  to  despise  his  counsel,  so  it  is  to  his  goodness  to  slight  his 
offers,  as  though  you  could  make  better  provision  for  yourselves  than 
he  is  able  or  willing  to  do.  It  disgraceth  that  which  is  designed  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  renders  God  cruel  to  his  own 
Son,  as  being  an  imnecessary  shedder  of  his  blood.  As  the  devil 
by  his  temptation  of  Adam,  envied  God  the  glory  of  his  creating 
f^oodne^  so  imbelief  envies  God  the  glory  of  ms  redeeming  grace : 
It  is  a  bidding  defiance  to  him,  and  challenging  him  to  muster  up 
the  legions  of  his  judgments,  rather  than  have  sent  his  Son  to  suffer 
for  us,  or  his  Spirit  to  sohcit  us.  Since  the  sending  his  Son  was  the 
greatest  act  of  goodness  that  God  could  express,  the  refusal  of  him 
must  be  the  hignest  reproach  of  that  liberality  God  designed  to  com- 
mend to  the  world  in  so  rare  a  gift :  the  ingratitude  in  this  refusal 
must  be  as  high  in  the  rank  of  sins,  as  the  person  slighted  is  in  the 
lank  of  beings,  or  rank  of  gifts.  Christ  is  a  gift  (Rom.  v.  16),  the 
royalest  gift,  an  unparalleled  gift,  springing  fi-om  inconceivable  trea- 
sures of.  goodness  (John  iii.  16).  What  is  our  turning  our  backs 
upon  this  gift  but  a  low  opinion  of  it  ?  as  though  the  richest  jewel 
oi  heaven  were  not  so  valuable  as  a  swinish  pleasure  on  earth,  and 
deserved  to  be  treated  at  no  other  rate  than  if  mere  offals  had  been 
presented  to  us.  The  plain  language  of  it  is,  that  there  were  no  gra- 
cious intentions  for  our  welfare  in  this  present ;  and  that  he  is  not 
as  good,  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  as  he  would  induce  us  to  imagine. 
Impenitence  is  also  an  abuse  of  this  goodness,  either  by  presump- 
tion, as  if  God  would  entertain  rebels  that  bid  defiance  against  him 
with  the  same  respect  that  he  doth  his  prostrate  and  weeping  sup- 
pliants ;  that  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to  the  swine  as  to  the 
children,  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  habitation  ;  or  it  speaks  a  sus- 
picion of  Qod  as  a  deceitful  Master,  one  of  a  pretended,  not  a  real 
coodness,  that  makes  promises  to  mock  men,  and  invitations  to  de- 
lude them:  that  he  is  an  implacable  tyrant,  rather  than  a  good 
Father;  a  rigid,  not  a  kind  Being,  delightful  only  to  mark  our  faults, 
and  overlook  our  services. 

4th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  a  distrust  of  his  provi- 
dence. As  all  trust  in  him  supposeth  him  good,  so  all  distrust  of 
him  supposeth  him  evil ;  either  without  goodness  to  exert  his  power, 
or  without  power  to  display  his  goodness.  Job  seems  to  have  a  spice 
of  this  in  his  complaint  (Job  xxx.  20),  "  I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou 
dost  not  hear  me ;  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not."  It  is  a 
fume  of  the  serpent*s  venom,  first  breathed  into  man,  to  suspect  him 
of  cruelty,  severity,  regardlessness,  even  under  the  daily  evidences 
of  his  good  disposition :  and  it  is  ordinary  not  to  believe  him  when 
he  spes^  nor  credit  him  when  he  acts ;  to  question  the  goodness  of 
his  precepts,  and  misinterpret  the  kindness  of  his  providence ;  as  if 
they  were  designed  for  the  supports  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  deceit  of 
the  miserable.    Thus  the  Israehtes  thought  their  miraculous  deliver- 
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ance  from  Egypt,  and  the  placing  them  in  security  in  the  wilderness, 
was  intendeoonly  to  pound  them  up  for  a  slaughter  (Numb.  xiv.  3): 
thus  they  defiled  the  lustre  of  Divme  goodness  which  they  had  so 
highly  experimented,  and  placed  not  that  confidence  in  him  which 
was  aue  to  so  frequent  a  Benefactor,  and  thereby  crucified  the  rich 
kindness  of  God,  as  Genebrard  translates  the  word  "  limited"  (Ps. 
IxxviiL  41).  It  is  also  a  jealousy  of  Divine  goodness,  when  we  seek 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  our  straits  by  unlawful  ways,  as  though 
God  had  not  kindness  enough  to  deliver  us  without  committing  eviL 
Whatl  did  God  make  a  world,  and  all  creatures  in  it,  to  think  of 
them  no  more,  not  to  concern  himself  in  their  affitirs?  If  be  be 
good,  he  is  dififusive,  and  delights  to  conmiunicate  himself ;  and  what 
subjects  should  there  be  for  it,  but  those  that  seek  him,  and  implore 
his  assistance  ?  It  is  an  indignity  to  Divine  bounty  to  have  such 
mean  thoughts  of  it,  that  it  should  be  of  a  nature  contrary  to  that  of 
his  works,  which,  the  better  they  are,  the  more  diffusive  they  are. 
Doth  a  man  distrust  that  the  sun  will  not  shine  any  more,  or  the 
earth  not  brin^  forth  its  fruit?  Doth  he  distrust  the  goodness  of  an 
approved  medicine  for  the  expelling  his  distemper  ?  If  we  distrust 
those  things,  should  we  not  render  ourselves  ridiculous  and  sottish  7 
and  if  we  distrust  the  Creator  of  those  things,  do  we  not  make  our- 
selves contemners  of  his  goodness  ?  If  his  caring  for  us  be  a  princi- 
?al  argument  to  move  us  to  cast  our  care  upon  him,  as  it  is  1  ret  v. 
,  "  Casting  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  cares  for  you ;"  then,  if  we 
cast  not  our  care  upon  nim,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  gracious  care  of  us, 
as  if  he  regarded  not  what  becomes  of  us. 

5th.  We  do  contemn  or  abuse  his  goodness  by  omissions  of  duty. 
These  sometimes  spring  from  injurious  conceits  of  God,  which  end 
in  desperate  resolutions.  It  was  the  crime  of  a  good  prophet  in  his 
passion  (2  Kings  vi.  33) :  "  This  evil  is  of  the  Lord,  why  should  I 
wait  on  the  Lord  any  longer?"  God  designs  nothing  but  mischief 
to  us,  and  we  will  seek  him  no  longer.  Aid  the  complaint  of  those 
in  Malachi  (Mai.  iii.  14)  is  of  the  same  nature ;  '^  Ye  have  said,  It  is 
vain  to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordi- 
nances?" We  have  all  this  while  served  a  hard  Master,  not  a  Bene- 
&ctor,  and  have  not  been  answered  with  advantages  proportionable 
to  our  services ;  we  have  met  with  a  hand  too  niggarol^  to  dispense 
that  reward  which  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  our  offerm^  When 
men  will  not  lifl  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  solicit  nothing  but  the 
contrivance  of  their  own  brain,  and  the  industry  of  their  own  heads, 
thev  disown  Divine  goodness,  and  approve  themselves  as  their  own 
gods,  and  the  spring  of  their  own  prosperity.  Those  that  run  not  to 
God  in  their  necessity,  to  crave  his  support,  deny  either  the  arm  of 
his  power,  or  the  disposition  of  his  will,  to  sustain  and  deliver  them : 
they  must  have  very  mean  sentiments,  or  noue  at  all^  of  this  perfiso- 
tion,  or  think  him  either  too  empty  to  fill  them,  or  too  churlish  to 
relieve  them ;  that  he  is  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  temper,  and  that 
they  may  sooner  expect  to  be  made  better  and  happier  oy  anvthing 
else  than  by  him :  and  as  we  contemn  his  goodness  by  a  total  omis- 
sion of  those  duties  which  respect  our  own  advantage  and  supply,  as 
prayer ;  so  we  contemn  him  as  the  chiefest  good,  by  an  omission  of 
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the  due  manner  of  any  act  of  worship  which  is  designed  purely  for 
the  acknowledmient  of  him.  As  every  omission  of  the  material  part 
of  a  duty  is  a  denial  of  his  sovereignty  as  commanding  it,  so  every 
omission  of  the  manner  of  it,  not  performing  it  with  due  esteem  and 
valuation  of  him,  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  our  soul  to  him,  is 
a  denial  of  him  as  the  most  amiable  object.  But  certainly  to  omit 
those  addresses  to  (Jod  which  his  precept  enjoins,  and  his  excellency 
deserves,  speaks  this  language,  that  they  can  be  well  enough,  and  do 
well  enough,  without  God,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  his  goodness  to 
maintain  them.  The  neglect  or  re^isal  in  a  malefactor  to  supplicate 
for  his  pardon,  is  a  wrong  to,  and  contempt  of,  the  prince's  goodness : 
either  implying  that  he  hath  not  a  goodness  in  nis  nature  worthy 
of  an  adiuess,  or  that  he  scorns  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  any  exercise 
of  it 

6th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned,  or  abused,  in  relying  upon 
our  services  to  procure  God's  good  will  to  us.  As,  when  we  stand 
in  need  either  or  some  particular  mercy,  or  special  assistance ;  when 
pressures  are  heavy,  and  we  have  little  hopes  of  ease  in  an  ordinary 
way ;  when  the  devotions  in  course  have  not  prevailed  for  what  we 
want ;  we  engage  ourselves  by  extraordinary  vows  and  promises  to 
God,  hereby  to  open  that  goodness  which  seems  to  be  locted  up  from 
tis.k  Sometimes,  indeed,  vows  may  proceed  from  a  sole  desire  to 
engage  ourselves  to  God,  from  a  sense  of  the  levity  and  inconstancy 
of  our  spirits ;  binding  ourselves  to  God  by  something  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  a  common  resolution.  But  many  times  the 
vowing  the  building  of  a  temple,  endowing  a  hospital,  giving  so 
much  m  alms  if  God  will  free  them  from  a  fit  of  sicKness,  and  spin 
out  the  thread  of  their  lives  a  little  longer  (as  hath  been  frequent 
among  the  Bomanists),  arises  from  an  opinion  of  laziness  and  a  sel- 
fishness in  the  Divine  goodness ;  that  it  must  bo  squeezed  out  by 
some  solemn  promises  of  returns  to  him,  before  it  will  exercise  itself 
to  take  their  parts.  Popular  vows  are  often  the  effects  of  an  igno- 
rance of  the  free  and  bubbling  nature  of  this  perfection  of  the  gener- 
ousness  and  royalty  of  Divine  goodness :  as  if  God  were  of  a  mean 
and  mechanic  temper,  not  to  part  with  anything  unless  he  were  in 
some  measure  paid  for  it ;  and  of  so  bad  a  nature  as  not  to  give  pas- 
sage to  any  kindness  to  his  creature  without  a  bribe.  It  implies  also 
that  he  is  of  an  ignorant  as  well  as  contracted  goodness ;  that  he  hath 
so  little  understanding,  and  so  much  weakness  of  judgment,  as  to  be 
taken  with  such  trifles,  and  ceremonial  courtship,  and  little  prom- 
ises ;  and  meditated  only  low  designs,  in  imparting  his  bounty :  it 
is  just  as  if  a  malefactor  should  speak  to  a  prince, — Sir,  if  you  will 
but  bestow  a  pardon  upon  me,  ana  prevent  tne  death  I  have  merited 
for  this  crime,  I  will  give  you  this  rattle.  All  vows  made  with  such 
a  temper  of  spirit  to  God,  are  as  injurious  and  abusive  to  his  good- 
ness, as  any  man  will  judge  such  an  offer  to  be  to  a  majestic  and 
gracious  prince ;  as  if  it  were  a  trading,  not  a  free  and  royal  good- 
ness. 

7tli.  The  goodness  of  God  is  abused  when  we  give  up  our  souls 
and  affections  to  those  benefits  we  have  from  God ;  when  we  make 
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those  things  God's  rivals,  which  were  sent  to  woo  us  for  him,  and 
oflFer  those  aflFections  to  the  presents  themselves,  which  they  were 
sent  to  solicit  for  the  Master.  This  is  done,  when  either  we  place 
our  trust  in  them,  or  glue  our  choicest  aflFections  to  them.  This 
charge  God  brings  against  Jerusalem,  the  trusting  in  her  own  beauty, 
glory,  and  strength,  though  it  was  a  comeliness  put  upon  her  by 
God  (Ezek.  xvi.  14, 15).  W  hen  a  little  sunshine  of  prosperity  breaks 
out  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  grasp  it  with  so  much  eagerness  and 
closeness,  as  if  we  had  no  other  foimdation  to  settle  ourselves  upon, 
no  other  being  that  might  challenge  from  us  our  sole  dependence. 
And  the  love  of  ourselves,  and  of  creatures  above  Goo,  is  very 
natural  to  us:  "Lovers  of  themselves,  and  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  of  God"  (2  Tim.  iii.  2,  4).  Self-love  is  the  root,  and 
the  love  of  pleasures  the  top  branch,  that  mounts  its  head  high- 
est against  heaven.  It  is  for  the  love  of  the  world  that  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  are  passed  over,  that  men  descend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  pass  nights  without  sleep,  undertake  suits  without  in- 
termission, wade  through  many  inconveniences,  venture  their  souls, 
and  contemn  God ;  in  those  things  men  glory,  and  foolishly  grow 
proud  by  them,  and  think  themselves  safe  and  happy  in  them.^ 
Now  to  love  ourselves  above  God,  is  to  own  ourselves  better  than 
God,  and  that  we  transcend  him  in  an  amiable  goodness ;  or,  if  we 
love  ourselves  equal  with  God,  it  at  least  manifests  that  we  think 
God  no  better  than  ourselves ;  and  think  ourselves  our  own  chief 
good,  and  deny  anything  above  us  to  outstrip  us  in  goodness,  where- 
by to  deserve  to  be  the  centre  of  our  aflFections  and  actions,  and  to 
love  any  other  creature  above  him,  is  to  conclude  some  defect  in 
God ;  that  he  hath  not  so  much  goodness  in  his  own  nature  as  that 
creature  hath,  to  complete  our  felicity ;  that  God  is  a  slighter  thing 
than  that  creature,  it  is  to  account  God,  what  all  the  thmgs  in  the 
world  are, — an  imaginary  happiness,  a  goodness  of  clay  ;  and  them 
what  God  is, — a  Supreme  Goodness.  It  is  to  value  the  goodness  of 
a  drop  above  that  of  the  spring,  and  the  goodness  of  the  spark 
above  that  of  the  sun.  As  if  the  bounty  of  God  were  of  a 
less  alloy  than  the  advantages  we  immediately  receive  from  the  hands 
of  a  silly  worm.  By  how  much  the  better  we  think  a  creature  to  be, 
and  place  our  aflFections  chiefly  upon  it,  by  so  much  the  more  defi- 
cient and  indigent  we  conclude  God ;  for  God  wants  so  much  in  our 
conception,  as  the  other  thing  hath  goodness  above  him  in  our 
thougnts.  Thus  is  God  lessened  below  the  creature,  as  if  he  had  a 
mixture  of  evil  in  him,  and  were  capable  of  an  imperfect  goodness. 
He  that  esteems  the  sun  that  shines  upon  him,  the  clothes  that  warm 
him,  the  food  that  nourisheth  him,  or  any  other  benefit  above  the 
Donor,  regards  them  as  more  comely  and  useful  than  God  himself; 
and  behaves  himself  as  if  he  were  more  obliged  to  them  than  to  God, 
who  bestowed  those  advantageous  qualities  upon  them. 

8th.  The  Divine  goodness  is  contemned,  m  sinning  more  freely 
upon  the  account  of  that  goodness,  and  employing  God's  benefits  in 
a  drudgerv  for  our  lusts.  This  is  a  treachery  to  his  goodness,  to 
make  ms  benefits  serve  for  an  end  quite  contrary  to  Uiat  for  which 
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he  sent  them.  As  if  God  had  been  plentiful  in  his  blessings,  to  hire 
them  to  be  more  fierce  in  their  rebeuions,  and  fed  them  to  no  other 
purpose,  but  that  they  might  more  strongly  kick  against  him ;  tMs 
IS  the  fruit  which  corrupt  nature  produceth.  Thus  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  so  fertile  a  country,  prove  unthankfid  to  the  Creator,  by- 
adoring  the  meanest  creatures,  and  putting  the  sceptre  of  the  Monarcn 
of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  sottishest  and  cruellest  beasts. 
And  the  Romans  multiply  their  idols,  as  God  multiplied  their  vic- 
tories. This  is  also  the  complaint  of  God  concerning  Israel :  "  She 
did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied 
her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal"  (Hos.  u.  8). 
They  ungratefully  employed  the  blessings  of  God  in  the  worship  of 
an  idol  against  the  will  of  the  Donor.  So  in  Hos.  x,  1 ;  "  According 
to  the  multitude  of  his  fruit,  he  hath  increased  the  altars ;  according 
to  the  goodness  of  his  land,  they  have  made  goodly  images."  They 
follow^  their  own  inventions  with  the  strength  of  my  outward  bless- 
ings; as  their  wealth  increased,  they  increased  the  ornaments  of 
their  images ;  so  that  what  were  before  of  wood  and  stone,  they  ad- 
vanced to  gold  and  silver.  And  the  like  complaint  you  may  see 
Ezek.  16,  17.  Thus, 

[1.]  The  benefits  of  God  are  abused  to  pride,  when  men  standing 
upon  a  higher  groimd  of  outward  prosperity,  vaunt  it  loftily  above 
their  neighbors ;  the  common  fiauit  of  those  that  enjoy  a  worldly 
sunshine,  which  the  apostle  observes  in  his  direction  to  Timothy ; 
"  Char^  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  hidi* 
minded"  (1  Tim.  vi.  17).  It  is  an  ill  use  of  Divine  olessings  to  oe 
filled  by  them  with  pride  and  wind.    Also, 

[2.]  When  men  abuse  plenty  to  ease ;  because  they  have  abun- 
dance, spend  their  time  in  idleness,  and  make  no  other  use  of  Divine 
benefits  than  to  trifle  away  their  time,  and  be  utterly  useless  to  the  world. 

[8.]  When  they  also  abuse  peace  and  other  blessing  to  security : 
as  they  which  would  not  believe  the  threatenings  of  judgment,  ana 
the  storm  coming  from  a  far  country,  because  the  Lord  was  in  Sion, 
and  her  King  in  her ;  "  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Sion,  is  not  her  Kling  in 
her"  (Jer.  viii.  19)  ?  thinking  they  might  continue  their  progress  in 
their  sin,  because  they  had  the  temple,  the  seat  of  the  Divine  glory, 
Sion,  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  to  David ;  abusing 
the  promise  of  God  to  presumption  and  security,  and  turning  the 
grace  of  God  into  wantonness. 

[4.]  Again,  when  they  abuse  the  bounty  of  God  to  sensuality  and 
luxury,  misemploying  the  provisions  God  gives  them,  in  resolving 
to  live  like  beasts,  when  by  a  good  improvement  of  them,  they  might 
attain  the  life  of  angels.  Thus  is  the  light  of  the  sun  abused  to  con- 
duct them,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abused  to  enable  them  to  their 
prodigious  debauchery :  as  we  do,  saith  one,  with  the  Thames,  which 
orings  us  in  provision,  and  we  soil  it  with  our  rubbish."*  The  more 
God  sows  his  gifts,  the  more  we  sow  our  cockle  and  darnel.  Thus 
we  make  our  outward  happiness  the  most  unhappy  part  of  our  lives,  and 
by  the  strength  of  Divine  blessings,  exceed  all  laws  of  reason  and 
religion  too.    How  unworthy  a  carriage  is  this,  to  use  the  express- 
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ions  of  Divine  goodness  as  occasions  of  a  greater  outrage  and  afi&ont 
of  him ;  when  we  stab  his  honor  by  those  instruments  he  puts  into 
our  hands  to  glorify  him  I  as  if  a  favorite  should  turn  that  sword 
into  the  bowels  of  his  prince,  wherewith  he  knighted  him ;  and  a 
servant,  enriched  by  a  lord,  should  hire  by  that  wealth,  murderers 
to  take  away  his  lire  I  How  brutish  is  it,  the  more  God  courts  us 
with  his  blessings,  the  more  to  spurn  at  him  with  our  feet ;  like  the 
mule  that  lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  dam,  as  soon  as  ever  it  hath 
sucked  her  I  We  never  beat  God  out  of  our  hearts,  but  by  his  own 
gifts ;  he  receives  no  blows  from  men,  but  by  those  instruments  he 
gave  them  to  promote  their  happiness.  While  man  is  an  enjoyer, 
he  makes  Goa  a  loser,  by  his  own  blessing ;  inflames  his  rel^ellion 
by  those  benefits  which  should  kindle  his  love ;  and  runs  from  him 
by  the  strength  of  those  favors  which  should  endear  the  donor  to 
him :  "  Do  you  thus  requite  the  Lord,  0  foolish  people;  and  unwise  ?" 
is  the  expostulation  (Deut.  xxxii.  6.)  Divine  goodness  appears  in 
the  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  giving  them  titles  below  their 
crime,  and  complaining  more  of  their  being  unfaithful  to  their  own 
interest,  than  enemies  to  his  glory  :  "  foolish  and  unwise"  in  neglect- 
ing their  own  happiness ;  a  cnarge  below  the  crime,  which  deserved 
to  be  "  abominable,  ungrateful  people  to  a  prodigy."  All  this  car- 
riage towards  God,  is  as  if  a  man  should  knock  the  chirurgeon  on  the 
he^,  as  soon  as  he  hath  set  and  bound  up  his  dislocated  members. 
So  God  compares  the  ungrateful  behavior  of  the  Israelites  against 
him :  "  Though  I  have  bound  and  strengthened  their  arms,  yet  do 
they  ima^ne  mischief  against  me"  (Hos.  vii.  15) :  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  chirurgeon  that  applies  corroborating  plasters  to  a  broken  limb. 
9th.  We  contemn  the  goodness  of  God,  m  ascribing  our  benefits 
to  other  causes  than  Divine  goodness.  Thus  Israel  ascribed  her  feli- 
city, plenty,  and  success,  to  her  idols,  as  "  rewards  which  her  lovers 
had  given  her"  (Hos.  ii.  6,  12).  And  this  charge  Daniel  brought 
home  upon  Belshazzar:  "  Thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver,  and 
gold,  and  brass,  and  iron ;  and  the  God  in  whose  hand  is  thy  breath, 
and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified"  (Dan.  v.  23). 
The  God  who  hath  given  success  to  the  arms  of  thy  ancestors,  and 
conveyed  by  their  hands  so  large  a  dominion  to  thee,  thou  hast  not 
honored  in  the  same  rank  with  the  sordidest  of  thy  idols.  It  is  the 
same  case,  when  we  own  him  not  as  the  author  of  any  success  in  our 
affairs,  but  by  an  overweaning  conceit  of  our  own  sagacity,  applaud 
and  admire  ourselves,  and  overlook  the  hand  that  conducted  us,  and 
brought  our  endeavors  to  a  good  issue.  We  eclipse  the  glory  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  by  setting  the  crown  that  is  due  to  it  upon  tne  head 
of  our  own  industry  ;  a  sacrilege  worse  than  Belshazzar's  drinkinflr 
of  wine  with  his  lords  and  concubines  in  the  sacred  vessels  pilfered 
from  the  temple ;  as  in  that  place  of  Daniel.  This  was  the  proud  vaunt 
of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  for  which  God  threatens  to  punish  the 
fruit  of  his  stout  heart :  "  By  the  strength  of  my  hand,  I  have  done  it, 
and  by  nay  wisdom ;  for  I  am  prudent ;"  and,  "  I  have  removed  the 
bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures ;"  and,  "I  have 
put  down  the  mhabitants  like  a  valiant  man"  fiEsa.  x.  12-14).  Not  a 
word  of  Divine  goodness  and  assistance  in  all  this,  but  applauding 
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his  own  courage  and  conduct  This  is  a  robbing  of  Ood,  to  set  up 
ourselves,  and  making  Divine  goodness  a  footstool,  to  ascend  into 
his  throne.  And  as  it  is  unjust,  so  it  is  ridiculous,  to  ascribe  to  our- 
selves, or  instruments,  the  chief  honor  of  any  work ;  as  ridiculous 
as  if  a  soldier,  after  a  victory,  should  erect  an  altar  to  the  honor  of 
his  sword ;  or  an  artificer  oflter  sacrifices  to  the  tools  whereby  he  com* 
pleted  some  excellent  and  useful  invention :  a  pjractice  that  every 
rational  man  would  disdain,  where  he  should  see  it.  It  is  a  disciuxl- 
ing  any  thoughts  of  the  goodness  of  God,  when  we  imagine,  that 
we  chiefly  owe  anything  in  this  world  to  our  own  industry  or  wit, 
to  friends  or  means,  as  though  Divine  goodness  did  not  open  its  hand 
to  interest  itself  in  our  affau^,  support  our  ability,  direct  our  coun- 
sels, and  mingle  itself  with  anything  we  do.  God  is  the  principal 
author  of  any  advantage  that  accrues  to  us,  of  any  wise  resolution 
we  fix  upon,  or  any  proper  way  we  take  to  compass  it ;  no  man  can 
be  wise  m  opposition  to  God,  act  wisely,  or  well  without  him ;  his 
goodness  inspires  men  with  generous  and  magnificent  counsels,  and 
fumisheth  them  with  fit  and  proportionable  means ;  when  he  with- 
draws his  hand,  men's  heads  grow  foolish,  and  their  hands  feeble ; 
folly  and  weakness  drop  upon  them,  as  darkness  upon  the  world 
upon  the  removal  of  the  sun ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  not 
to  own  it,  but  erect  an  idol  in  its  place.  Ezra  was  of  another  mind 
when  he  ascribed  to  the  good  hand  of  God  the  "  providing  ministers 
for  the  temple,"  and  not  to  his  own  care  and  diligence  (chap.  viii.  18) ; 
and  Nehemiah,  the  "  success  he  had  with  the  king"  in  the  behalf  of 
his  nation,  and  not  solely  to  his  favor  with  the  prince,  or  the  arts  he 
used  to  please  him  (chap.  ii.  8). 

2.  The  second  information  is  this :  If  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state.  It  is  the 
complaint  of  man,  sometimes,  that  other  creatures  have  more  of 
cartnly  happiness  than  men  have ;  live  freer  from  cares  and  trouble, 
and  are  not  racked  with  that  solicitousness  and  anxiety  as  man  is : 
have  not  such  distempers  to  embitter  their  lives.  It  is  a  good  ground 
for  man  to  look  into  himself,  and  consider  whether  he  hath  not,  some 
ways  or  other,  disobliged  God  more  than  other  creatures  can  possi- 
bly do.  We  often  find  that  the  creatures  men  have  need  of  in  this 
state,  do  not  answer  the  expectation  of  man :  "Cursed  be  the  ground 
for  thy  sake"  (Gen.  iii.  17).  A  fruitful  land  is  made  barren ;  thorns 
and  thistles  triumph  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  good  fruit. 
Is  it  likely  that  that  goodness,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and 
knows  no  more  limits  than  his  Almightiness,  should  imprint  so  many 
scars  upon  the  world,  if  he  had  not  been  heinously  provoked  by  some 
miscarriage  of  his  creature  ?  Infinite  Goodness  could  never  move 
Infinite  Justice  to  inflict  punishment  upon  creatures,  if  thev  had  not 
highly  merited  it ;  we  cannot  think  that  any  creature  was  blemished 
with  a  principle  of  disturbance,  as  it  came  first  out  of  the  hand  of 
God.  All  things  were  certainly  settled  in  a  due  order  and  depend- 
ence upon  one  another ;  nothing  could  be  ungrateful  and  unuseful 
to  man  by  the  original  law  of  their  creation ;  if  there  had,  it  had  not 
been  goodness,  but  evil  and  baseness,  that  had  created  the  world. 
When  we  see,  therefore,  the  course  of  nature  overturned,  the  order 
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Divine  goodness  had  placed,  disturbed ;  and  the  creatures  pronoun- 
ced good  and  useful  to  man,  employed  as  instruments  of  vengeance 
against  him ;  we  must  conclude  some  horrible  blot  upon  human  na- 
ture, and  very  odious  to  a  God  of  infinite  goodness ;  and  that  this 
blot  was  dasned  upon  man  by  himself,  and  his  own  fault ;  for  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  put  into  the  creature  a 
sinning  nature,  to  hurry  mm  into  sin,  and  then  punish  him  for  that 
which  he  had  impressed  upon  him.  The  goodness  of  God  inclines 
him  to  love  goodness  wherever  he  finds  it ;  and  not  to  punish  any 
that  have  not  deserved  it  by  their  own  crimes.  The  curse  we  there- 
fore see  the  creatures  groan  under,  the  disorders  in  nature,  the  firus- 
trating  the  expectations  of  man  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  plenti- 
ful harvests,  the  trouble  he  is  continually  exposed  to  in  the  world, 
which  tedders  down  his  spirit  from  more  generous  employments, 
shows  that  man  is  not  wnat  he  was  when  Divine  gooiness  first 
erected  him ;  but  hath  admitted  into  his  nature  something  more  im- 
comely  in  the  eye  of  God  ;  and  so  heinous,  that  it  puts  his  goodness 
sometimes  to  a  stand,  and  makes  him  lay  aside  the  blessings  his  hand 
was  filled  with,  to  take  up  the  arms  of  vengeance,  wherewith  to  fight 
against  the  world.  Divine  goodness  would  have  secured  his  crea- 
tures fi'om  any  such  invasions,  and  never  used  those  things  against 
man,  which  he  designed  in  the  first  frame  for  man's  service,  were 
there  not  some  detestable  disorder  risen  in  the  nature  of  man  which 
makes  God  withhold  his  liberality  and  change  the  dispensation  of 
his  numerous  benefits  into  legions  of  judgments.  The  consideration 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  which  is  a  notion  that  man  naturally  con- 
cludes to  be  inseparable  from  the  Deity,  would,  to  an  unbiass^  rea- 
son, verify  the  history  of  those  punishments  settled  upon  man  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  make  the  whole  seem  more  probable 
to  reason  at  the  first  relation.  This  instruction  naturally  flows  from 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness :  if  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  certain 
argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

3.  The  third  information  is  this :  If  God  be  infinitely  good,  there 
can  be  no  just  complaint  against.  God,  if  men  be  punished  for  abus- 
ing his  goodness.  Man  had  nothing,  nay,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  anything,  from  Infinite  Goodness  to  disoblige  him,  but  to  en- 
gage him.  God  never  did,  nay,  never  could,  draw  his  sword  against 
man,  till  man  had  slighted  him  and  affronted  him  bj  the  strength 
of  his  own  bounty.  It  is  by  this  God  doth  justify  his  severest  pro- 
ceedings against  men,  and  very  seldom  charges  them  with  any  else 
as  the  matter  of  their  provocations  (Hos.  ii.  9):  "Therefore  will  I 
return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax."  And 
in  Ezek.  xvi.,  after  he  had  drawn  out  a  bill  of  complaint  against 
them,  and  inserted  only  the  abuse  of  his  benefits,  as  a  justification 
of  what  he  intended  to  do  ;  he  concludes  (yer.  27),  "  Behold,  there- 
fore, I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  thee,  and  diminished  thy 
ordinary  food,  and  delivered  thee  unto  the  will  of  them  that  hate 
thee."  When  men  suffer,  they  suffer  justly ;  they  were  not  con- 
strained by  any  violence,  or  forced  by  any  necessity,  nor  provoked 
by  any  ill  usage,  to  turn  head  against  God,  but  broke  the  oands  of 
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the  strongest  obUgations  and  most  tender  allurements.  What  man, 
what  devB,  can  justly  blame  God  for  punishing  them,  after  they  had 
been  so  intolerably  bold,  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  goodness  that 
had  obliged  them,  by  giving  them  beings  of  a  higher  elevation  than 
to  inferior  creatures,  and  furnishing  them  with  sufficient  strength  to 
continue  in  their  first  habitation  ?  Man  seems  to  have  less  reason  to 
accuse  God  of  rigor  than  devils ;  since,  after  his  unreasonable  re- 
volt, a  more  express  goodness  than  that  which  created  him  hath  soli- 
cited him  to  repentance,  courted  him  by  melting  promises  and  ex- 
postulations, added  undeniable  arguments  of  bounty,  and  drawn  out 
the  choicest  treasures  of  heaven,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  prevail 
over  men's  perversity.  And  yet  man,  after  he  might  arrive  to  the 
height  and  happiness  of  an  angel,  will  be  fond  of  continuing  in  the 
meanness  and  misery  of  a  devil ;  and  more  strongly  link  himself  to 
the  society  of  the  damned  spirits,  wherein,  by  his  first  rebellion,  he 
had  incorporated  himself.  Who  can  blame  God  for  vindicating  his 
own  goodness  from  such  desperate  contempts,  and  the  extreme  in- 
gratitude of  man  ?  If  God  be  good,  it  is  our  happiness  to  adhere  to 
him ;  if  we  depart  from  him,  we  depart  from  goodness ;  and  if  evil 
happen  to  us,  we  cannot  blame  God,  but  ourselves,  for  our  depar- 
ture. «>  Why  are  men  happy  ?  because  they  cleave  to  God.  W  hy 
are  men  miserable  ?  because  they  recede  from  God.  It  is  then  our 
own  fault  that  we  are  miserable ;  God  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
injustice  if  we  be  miserable,  since  his  goodness  gave  means  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  afterwards  added  means  to  recover  us  from  it,  but  all 
despised  by  us.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  justifies  every 
stone  laid  in  the  foundation  of  hell,  and  every  spark  in  that  burn- 
ing furnace,  since  it  is  for  the  abuse  of  infinite  goodness  that  it  was 
kindled. 

4.  The  fourth  information :  Here  is  a  certain  argument,  both  for 
God's  fitness  to  govern  the  world,  and  his  actual  government  of  it. 

(1.)  This  renders  him  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 

fives  him  a  full  title  to  it.  This  perfection  doth  the  Psalmist  cele- 
rate  throughout  the  107th  Psalm,  where  he  declares  God's  works  of 
providence  (ver.  8,  15,  21,  32).  Power  without  goodness  would  de- 
fece,  instead  of  preserving ;  ruin  is  the  fruit  of  rigor  without  kind- 
ness; but  God,  because  of  his  infinite  and  immutable  goodness, 
cannot  do  anything  unworthy  of  himself,  and  uncomely  in  itself,  or 
destructive  to  any  moral  goodness  in  the  creature.  It  is  impossible 
he  should  do  anything  that  is  base,  or  act  anything  but  for  the  best, 
because  he  is  essentially  and  natiirally,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
good.  As  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so  a  good  God 
cannot  produce  evil  acts,  no  more  than  a  pure  beam  of  the  sun  can 
engender  so  much  as  a  mite  of  darkness,  or  infinite  heat  produce  any 
particle  of  cold.  As  God  is  so  much  light,  that  he  can  be  no  dark- 
ness, so  he  is  so  much  good,  that  he  can  have  no  evil ;  and  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  him,  nothing  simply  evil  can  be  produced  by  liim. 
Since  he  is  good  by  nature,  all  evil  is  against  his  nature,  and  God 
can  do  nothing  against  his  nature ;  it  would  be  a  part  of  impotence 
in  him  to  wiU  that  which  is  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the  misery  man 

■  Petav.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  Vol.  I.  p.  407. 
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feels,  as  well  as  the  sin  whereby  lie  deserves  thai  miseiy,  aie  said  to 
be  from  himself  (Hos.  xiii.  9^ :  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thy- 
self I"  And  though  God  senos  judgments  upon  the  world,  we  have 
shown  these  to  be  intended  for  the  support  and  vindication  of  his 
goodness.  And  Hezekiah  judged  no  otherwise,  when,  after  the 
Uureatening  of  the  devastation  of  his  house,  the  plundering  his  treas- 
ures, and  captivity  of  his  posterity,  he  replies,  "  Good  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken"  (Isa.  xxxix.  8).  God  cannot  act 
anything  that  is  base  and  cruel,  because  his  goodness  is  as  infinite  as 
his  power,  and  his  power  acts  nothing  but  what  his  wisdom  directs, 
and  his  goodness  moves  him  to.  Wisdom  is  the  head  in  government, 
omniscience  the  eye,  power  the  arm,  and  goodness  the  heart  and 
spirit  in  them,  that  animates  all. 

(2.)  As  goodness  renders  Him  fit  to  govern  the  world,  so  Grod  doth 
actually  jgovern  the  world.  Can  we  understand  this  perfection  aright, 
and  yet  imagine  that  he  is  of  so  morose  a  disposition  as  to  ne^ect 
the  care  of  his  creatures?  that  his  excellency,  which  was  displayed 
in  framing  the  world,  should  withdraw  and  wrap  up  itself  in  his  own 
bosom,  without  looking  out,  and  darting  itself  out  in  the  disposal 
of  them  ?  Can  that  which  moved  him  first  to  erect  a  world,  suffer 
him  to  be  unmindful  of  his  own  work  ?  Would  he  design  first  to 
display  it  in  creation,  and  afterwards  obscure  the  honor  of  it  ?  That 
cannot  be  entitled  an  infinite  permanent  goodness,  which  should  be 
so  indiflferent  as  to  let  the  creatures  tumble  together  as  they  please, 
without  any  order,  after  he  had  moulded  them  in  his  hand.  D  good- 
ness be  difiusive  and  communicative  of  itself,  can  it  consist  with  the 
nature  of  it,  to  extend  itself  to  the  giving  the  creatures  being,  and 
then  withdraw  and  contract  itself,  not  caring  what  becomes  of  tnem  ? 
It  is  the  nature  of  goodness,  after  it  hath  communicated  itself,  to  en- 
large its  channels ;  that  fountain  that  springs  up  in  a  little  hollow 
part  of  the  earth,  doth  in  a  short  progress  increase  its  streams,  and 
widen  the  passages  tlirou^h  which  it  runs ;  it  would  be  a  blemish  to 
Divine  goodness,  if  it  did  desert  what  it  made,  and  leave  things  to 
wild  confusions,  which  would  be,  if  a  good  hand  did  not  manage 
them,  and  a  good  mind  preside  over  them.  This  is  the  lesson  in- 
tended to  us  by  all  his  judgments  (Dan.  iv.  17),  "  That  the  living 
may  know  that  the  Most  Higli  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men."  If 
he  doth  not  actually  govern  the  world,  he  must  have  devolved  it 
somewhere,  either  to  men  or  angels ;  not  to  men,  who  naturally  want 
a  goodness  and  wisdom  to  govern  themselves,  much  more  to  govern 
others  exactly.  And,  besides  the  misinterpretations  of  actions,  they 
are  liable  to  the  want  of  patience,  to  bear  with  the  provocations  of 
the  world ;  since  some  of  the  best  at  one  time  in  the  world,  and,  in  the 
greatest  example  of  meekness  and  sweetness,  would  have  kindled  a 
fire  in  heaven  to  have  consumed  the  Samaritans,  for  no  other  afiront 
than  a  non-entertainment  of  their  Master  and  themselves  (Luke  ix. 
54).  Nor  hath  he  committed  the  disposal  of  things  to  angels,  either 
good  or  bad ;  though  he  useth  them  as  instruments  in  his  govern- 
ment, yet  thev  are  not  the  principal  pilots  to  steer  the  world.  Bad 
angels  certainly  are  not ;  they  would  make  continual  ravages,  med- 
itate  ruin,  never  defeat  their  own  counsels,  which  they  manage  by  the 
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wicked  as  the  instruments  in  the  world,  nor  fill  their  spirits  with  dis- 
quiet and  restlessness  when  they  are  engaged  in  some  ruinous  design, 
as  often  is  experienced :  nor  hath  he  committed  it  to  the  good  angels, 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  evil  ones 
are ;  but  besides,  we  can  scarcely  think  their  finite  nature  capable  of 
so  much  goodness,  as  to  bear  the  innumerable  debaucheries,  villanies, 
blasphemies,  vented  in  one  year,  one  week,  one  day,  one  hour, 
throughout  the  world ;  their  zeal  for  their  Creator  might  well  be 
supposed  to  move  them  to  testify  their  affection  to  him  in  a  constant 
and  speedy  righting  of  his  injured  honor  upon  the  heads  of  the  of- 
fenders. The  evil  angels  have  too  much  cruelty,  and  would  have 
no  iiare  of  justice,  but  take  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  the  most  criminal ;  and  the  good  angels  have  too 
little  tenderness  to  suffer  so  many  crimes :  since  the  world,  therefore, 
continues  without  those  floods  of  judgments,  which  it  daily  merits ; 
since,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations,  the  order  of  it  is  pre- 
served ;  it  is  a  testimony  that  an  Infinite  Goodness  holds  the  helm  in 
his  hands,  and  spreads  its  warm  wings  over  it. 

6.  The  fifth  information  is  this :  Hence  we  may  infer  the  ground 
of  all  religion ;  it  is  this  perfection  of  goodness.  As  the  goodness 
of  Crod  is  the  lustre  of  all  his  attributes,  so  it  is  the  foundation  and 
link  of  all  true  religious  worship :  the  natural  religion  of  the  hea- 
thens was  introduced  by  the  consideration  of  Divine  goodness,  in 
the  being  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  provisions  that  were 
made  for  them.  Divine  boimty  was  the  motive  to  erect  altars,  and 
present  sacrifices,  though  they  mistook  the  object  of  their  worship, 
and  offered  the  dues  of  the  Creator  to  the  instruments  whereby  he 
conveyed  his  benefits  to  them :  and  you  find,  that  the  religion  insti- 
tuted by  him  among  the  Jews,  was  enforced  upon  them  by  the  con- 
sideration of  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  preserva- 
tion of  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  enfeoffing  them  m  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Every  act  of  bountv  and  success  the 
heathens  received,  moved  them  to  appoint  new  feasts,  and  repeat 
their  adorations  of  those  deities  they  thought  the  authors  and  promo- 
ters of  their  victories  and  welfare.  The  devil  did  not  mistake  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  world  in  Divine  service,  when  he  alleged 
to  God,  that  "  Job  did  not  fear  him  for  nought,"  i.  e,  worship  him  for 
nothing  (Job  i.  9\  All  acts  of  devotion  take  their  rise  from  God's 
liberahty,  either  from  what  they  have  or  from  what  they  hope ;  praise 
speaks  the  possession,  and  prayer  the  expectation,  of  some  benefit 
fiom  his  hand :  though  some  of  the  heatnens  made  fear  to  be  the 
prime  cause  of  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  a  deity,  yet 
surely  something  else  besides  and  beyond  this  established  so  great  a 
thing  as  religion  in  the  world ;  an  ingenuous  religion  could  never 
have  been  bom  into  the  world  without  a  notion  of  goodness,  and 
would  have  gaped  its  last  as  soon  as  this  notion  should  have  expired 
in  the  minds  of  men.  What  encouragement  can  fear  of  power  give, 
witiiout  sense  of  goodness?  just  as  much  as  thunder  hath,  to  invite 
a  man  to  the  place  where  it  is  like  to  fall,  and  crush  him.  The  na- 
ture of  "  fear"  is  to  drive  from,  and  the  nature  of  "  goodness"  to  al- 
lure to,  the  object :  the  Divine  thunders,  prodigies,  and  other  armies 
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of  liis  justice  in  the  world,  which  are  the  marks  of  his  power,  could 
conclude  in  nothing  but  a  slavish  worship  :  fear  alone  would  have 
made  men  blaspheme  the  Deity ;  instead  oi  serving  him,  they  would 
have  fretted  against  him ;  they  might  have  offered  him  a  trembling 
worship ;  but  they  could  never  have,  in  their  minds,  thought  him 
worthy  of  an  adoration  ;  they  would  rather  have  secretly  complained 
of  him,  and  cursed  him  in  their  heart,  than  inwarly  have  admired 
him :  the  issue  would  have  been  the  same,  which  Jod's  wife  advised 
him  to,  when  God  withdrew  his  protection  from  his  goods  and  body : 
"  Curse  God,  and  die"  (Job  ii.  9).  It  is  certainly  the  common  senti- 
ment of  men,  that  he  that  acts  cruelly  and  tyrannically,  is  not  worthy 
of  an  integrity  to  be  retained  towards  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects; 
but  Job  fortifies  himself  against  this  temptation  fix)m  his  bosom  friend, 
hj  the  consideration  of  the  good  he  had  received  from  God,  which 
did  more  deserve  a  worship  from  him  than  the  present  evil  had  reason 
to  discourage  it.  Alas !  what  is  only  feared,  is  hated,  not  adored 
Would  any  seek  to  an  irreconcileable  enemy  ?  would  any  person  af- 
fectionately list  himself  in  the  service  of  a  man  void  of  all  good  dis- 
position? would  any  distressed  person  put  up  a  petition  to  that 
prince,  who  never  gave  any  experiment  of  the  sweetness  of  his  na- 
ture, but  always  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  meanest  crim- 
inals ?  All  affection  to  service  is  rooted  up  when  hopes  of  receiving 
good  are  extinguished :  there  could  not  be  a  spark  of  that  in  the 
world,  which  is  properly  called  reli^on,  without  a  notion  of  goodness; 
the  existence  of  God  is  the  first  pillar,  and  the  goodness  of  Gx)d  in 
rewarding  the  next,  upon  which  coming  to  him  (which  includes  all 
acts  of  devotion)  is  established  (Heb.  xi.  6);  **He  that  comes  unto 
God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him :"  if  either  of  those  pillars  be  not  thought  to 
stand  firm,  all  religion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  this,  as  the  most 
agreeable  motive,  tnat  the  apostle  James  uses,  to  encourage  men's 
approach  to  God,  because  "  he  gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not" 
(James  i.  5).  A  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  bountiful  hand  shall 
have  his  gate  thronged  with  suppliants,  who  sometimes  would  be 
willing  to  lav  down  their  lives ;  "  for  a  good  man  one  would  even 
dare  to  die:  when  one  of  a  niggardly  or  tyrannical  temper  shall  be 
destitute  of  all  free  and  affectionate  applications.  What  eyes  would 
be  lifted  up  to  heaven  ?  what  hands  stretched  out,  if  there  were  not 
a  knowledge  of  goodness  there  to  enliven  their  hopes  of  speeding  in 
their  petitions  ?  Therefore  Christ  orders  our  prayers  to  be  directed 
to  God  as  a  Father,  which  is  a  title  of  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  "  Father 
in  heaven,"  a  mark  of  his  greatness ;  the  one  to  support  our  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  the  other  to  preserve  our  distance.  God  could  not 
be  ingenuously  adored  and  acknowledged,  if  he  were  not  liberal  as 
well  as  powerful ;  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
genuous religion,  devotion  and  worship. 

6.  The  sixth  instruction :  The  goodness  of  God  renders  God 
amiable.  His  goodness  renders  him  beautiful,  and  his  beauty  ren- 
ders him  lovely  ;  both  are  linked  together  (Zech.  ix.  17) :  "  How 
great  is  his  gooaness !  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  I"  This  is  the 
most  powerful  attractive,  and  masters  the  affections  of  the  soul :  it 
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IB  goodness  only  supposed,  or  real,  that  is  thought  worthy  to  demerit 
our  affections  to  anything.  K  there  be  not  a  reality  of  this,  or  at 
least  an  opinion  ana  estimation  of  it  in  an  object,  it  would  want  a 
force  and  vigor  to  allure  our  will.  This  perfection  of  God  is  the 
loadstone  to  draw  us,  and  the  centre  for  our  spirits  to  rest  in. 

1.  This  renders  GK>d  amiable  to  himself.    His  goodness  is  his 
'"  Godhead"  (Rom.  i.  20) :  by  his  Godhead  is  meant  his  goodness ;  if 

he  loves  his  Godhead  for  itself,  he  loves  his  goodness  for  itself;  he 
would  not  be  good,  if  he  did  not  love  himself;  and  if  there  were 
anything  more  excellent,  and  had  a  greater  goodness  than  himself, 
he  woula  not  be  good  if  he  did  not  love  that  greater  goodness  above 
himself;  for  not  only  a  hatred  of  goodness  is  evil,  but  an  indifferent 
or  cold  affection  to  goodness  hath  a  tincture  of  evil  in  it  If  God 
were  not  good,  and  yet  should  love  himself  in  the  highest  manner, 
he  would  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  do  the  greatest  evil  in  that  act ; 
for  he  would  set  nis  love  upon  that  which  is  not  the  proper  object 
of  such  an  affection,  but  the  object  of  aversion :  his  own  infinite 
excellency,  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  renders  him  lovely  and  de- 
lightful to  himself;  without  this  he  could  not  love  himself  in  a  com- 
mendable and  worthy  wav,  and  becoming  the  purity  of  a  Deity ; 
and  he  cannot  but  love  himself  for  this ;  for,  as  creatures,  by  not 
loving  him  as  the  supreme  good,  deny  him  to  be  the  choicest  good, 
so  God  would  deny  himself,  and  his  own  goodness,  if  he  did  not 
love  himself,  and  that  for  his  goodness.  But  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
"  Qod  cannot  deny  himself"  (2  Tim.  iL  13).  Self-love,  upon  this  ac- 
count, is  the  only  prerogative  of  God,  because  there  is  not  anything 
better  than  himself  that  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  his  affections :  he 
<Mily  ought  to  love  himself,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  in  him  to 
himself,  if  he  did  not.  He  only  can  love  himself  for  this :  an  infin- 
ite goodness  ought  to  be  infinitely  loved,  but  he  only  being  infinite, 
can  only  love  lumself  according  to  the  due  merit  oi  his  own  good- 
ness. He  cannot  be  so  amiable  to  any  man,  to  any  angel,  to  the 
highest  seraphim,  as  he  is  to  himself;  because  he  is  only  capable  in 
legard  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  know  the  infiniteness  of  nis  own 
goodness.  And  no  creature  can  love  him  as  he  ought  to  be  loved, 
unless  it  had  the  same  infinite  capacity  of  understanding  to  know 
him,  and  of  affection  to  embrace  him.  This  first  renders  God 
amiable  to  himself. 

2.  It  ought  therefore  to  render  him  amiable  to  us.  What  renders 
him  lovely  to  his  own  eye,  ought  to  render  him  so  to  ours ;  and 
since,  by  the  shortness  of  our  imderstandings,  we  cannot  love  him 
as  he  merits,  yet  we  should  be  induced  by  the  measures  of  his 
bounty,  to  love  him  as  we  can.  If  this  do  not  present  him  lovely  to 
us,  we  own  him  rather  a  devil  than  a  God  :  if  his  goodness  moved 
him  to  frame  creatures,  his  goodness  moved  him  also  to  frame  crea- 
tures for  himself  and  his  own  glory.  It  is  a  mighty  wrong  to  him 
not  to  look  with  a  delightful  eye  upon  the  marks  of  it,  and  return 
an  affection  to  God  in  some  measure  suitable  to  his  liberality  to  us ; 
we  are  descended  as  low  as  brutes,  if  we  understand  him  not  to  be 
the  perfect  good ;  and  we  are  descended  as  low  as  devils,  if  our 
aflkctions  are  not  attracted  by  it. 
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(1.)  If  (3od  were  not  infinitely  good,  lie  could  not  be  the  object  of 
supreme  love.  If  he  were  finitely  good,  there  might  be  other  things 
as  good  as  God,  and  then  Qod  m  justice  could  not  challenge  our 
choicest  affections  to  him  above  anything  else :  it  would  be  a  de- 
fect of  goodness  in  him  to  demand  it,  because  he  would  despoil 
that  which  were  equally  good  with  him,  of  its  due  and  right  to  our 
affections,  which  it  might  claim  from  us  upon  the  account  of  its 
goodness:  God  would  be  imjust  to  challenge  more  than  was  due 
to  him ;  for  he  would  claim  that  chiefly  to  himself  which  another 
had  a  lawful  share  in.  Nothing  can  be  supremely  loved  that  hath 
not  a  triumphant  excellency  above  all  other  things ;  where  is  an 
equality  of  goodness,  neither  can  justly  challenge  a  supremacy,  but 
only  an  equality  of  affection. 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  goodness  renders  him  more  lovelv  than 
any  other  attribute.  He  never  requires  our  adoration  of  nim  so 
much  as  the  strongest  or  wisest,  but  as  the  best  of  beings:  he 
uses  this  chieflv  to  constrain  and  allure  us.  Why  would  he  be 
feared  or  worshipped,  but  because  "  there  is  forgiveness  with  him'' 
(Ps.  cxxx,  4)  ?  it  is  for  his  goodness'  sake  that  he  is  sued  to  by 
his  people  m  distress  (Ps.  xxv.  7),  "For  thy  goodness'  sake,  O 
Lord."  Men  may  be  admired  because  of  their  Knowledge,  but  they 
are  affected  because  of  their  goodness :  the  will,  in  all  the  variety 
of  objects  it  pursues,  centres  in  this  one  thing  of  good  as  the 
term  of  its  appetite.  All  things  are  beloved  by  men,  because  they 
have  been  oettered  by  them.  Severity  can  never  conquer  enmity, 
and  kindle  love:  were  there  nothing  but  wrath  in  the  Deity,  it 
would  make  him  be  feared,  but  render  him  odious,  and  that  to 
an  innocent  nature.  As  the  spouse  speaks  of  Christ  (Cant.  v.  10, 
11),  so  we  may  of  God :  though  she  commends  him  for  his  head, 
the  excellency  of  his  wisdom ;  his  eyes,  the  extent  of  his  omnis- 
cience; his  hands,  the  greatness  of  his  power;  and  his  legs,  the 
swiftness  of  his  motions  and  ways  to  ana  for  his  people ;  yet  the 
"sweetness  of  his  mouth,'*  in  his  gracious  words  and  promises, 
closes  all,  and  is  followed  with  nothing  but  an  exclamation,  that 
"he  is  altogether  lovely"  (ver.  161    His  mouth,  in  pronouncing 

i)ardon  of  sin,  and  justification  ot  the  person,  presents  him  most 
ovely.  His  power  to  do  good  is  admirable,  but  his  will  to  do 
^ood  is  amiable:  this  puts  a  gloss  upon  all  his  other  attributes. 
Though  he  had  knowledge  to  understand  the  depth  of  our  neces- 
sities, and  power  to  prevent  them,  or  rescue  us  fix)m  them,  yet 
his  knowledge  would  be  fruitless,  and  his  power  useless,  if  he 
were  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  not  touched  witn  any  sentiments  of 
kindness. 

(3.)  This  goodness  therefore  lays  a  strong  obligation  upon  us. 
It  is  true  he  is  lovely  in  regard  of  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  we  should  hardly  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn him  an  affection  without  his  relative  goodness,  his  benefits 
to  his  creatures ;  we  are  obliged  by  both  to  love  him. 

[1.]  By  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the  goodness  of  his  nature. 
Suppose  a  creature  had  drawn  its  original  from  something  else 
wherein  God  had  no  influx,  and  had  never  received  the  least 
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mite  of  a  benefit  from  liim,  but  from  some  other  band,  yet  tbe 
infinite  excellency  and  ffoodness  of  his  nature  would  merit  the 
love  of  that  creature,  and  it  would  act  sordidly  and  disingenuous- 
ly if  it  did  not  discover  a  mighty  respect  for  God :  for  what  in- 
genuity could  there  be  in  a  rational  creature,  that  were  possessed 
with  no  esteem  for  any  nature  filled  with  unbounded  goooneas  and 
excellency,  though  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  him  mr  any  favor? 
That  man  is  accounted  odious,  and  justly  despicable  by  man,  that 
reproaches  and  discsteems,  nay,  that  doth  not  value  a  person  of  a 
high  virtue  in  himself,  and  an  universal  goodness  ana  charity  to 
others,  though  himself  never  stood  in  need  of  his  charity,  and  never 
had  any  benefit  conveyed  from  his  hands,  nor  ever  saw  his  face,  or 
had  any  commerce  with  him :  a  value  of  such  a  person  is  but  a  just 
due  to  the  natural  claim  of  virtue.  And,  indeed,  the  first  object  of  love 
18  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  as  the  first  object  of  love 
in  marriage  is  the  person ;  the  portion  is  a  thing  consequent  upon 
il  To  love  God  only  for  his  benefits,  is  to  love  ourselves  first,  and 
him  secondarily :  to  love  God  for  his  own  goodness  and  excellency, 
is  a  true  love  of  God ;  a  love  of  him  for  himself.  That  flaming  fire 
in  his  own  breast,  though  we  have  not  a  spark  of  it,  hath  a  right  to 
kindle  one  in  ours  to  him. 

[2.]  By  his  relative  goodness,  or  that  of  his  benefits.  Though  the 
excellency  of  his  own  nature,  wherein  there  is  a  combination  of  good- 
ness, must  needs  ravish  an  apprehensive  mind ;  yet  a  reflection  upon 
his  imparted  kindness,  both  m  the  beings  we  have  from  him,  and 
the  support  we  have  by  him,  must  enhance  his  estimation.  When 
the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  expressions  of  his  bounty  are 
in  conjunction,  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  renders  him  estima- 
ble in  a  way  of  justice,  and  tne  greatness  of  his  benefits  renders  him 
valuable  in  a  way  of  gratitude :  the  first  ravisheth,  and  the  other 
allures  and  melts :  he  hath  enough  in  his  nature  to  attract,  and  suffi- 
cient in  his  bounty  to  engage  our  aflFections.  The  excellency  of  his 
nature  is  strong  enough  of  itself  to  blow  up  our  affections  to  him, 
were  there  not  a  malignity  in  our  hearts  that  represents  him  under 
the  notion  of  an  enemy;  tnerefore  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  state,  the 
consideration  of  Divine  largesses  comes  m  for  a  share  in  the  elevation 
of  our  affections.  For,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  man  to 
love  another,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  and  of  an  eminent  vir- 
tue, while  he  believes  him  to  be  his  enemy,  and  one  that  will  severely 
handle  him,  though  he  hath  before  received  many  good  turns  from 
him ;  the  virtue,  valor,  and  courtesy  of  a  prince,  will  hardly  make 
him  affected  by  those  against  whom  he  is  in  arms,  and  that  are  daily 
pilfered  by  his  soldiers,  unless  they  have  hopes  of  a  reparation  from 
nim,  and  future  security  from  injuries.  Christ,  in  the  repetition  of 
the  command  to  "  love  God  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  all  our  soul,"  t.  e.  with  such  an  ardency  above  all  things 
which  glitter  in  our  eje,  or  can  be  created  by  him,  considers  him  as 
"  our  God"  (Matt.  xxii.  37).  And  the  Psalmist  considers  him  as  one 
that  had  kindly  employed  his  power  for  him,  in  the  eruption  of  his 
love  (Ps.  xviii.  1),  "  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord,  my  strength ;"  and  so 
in  Ps.  cxvi  1,  "  1  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heaxd  the  voice 
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of  my  supplications."  An  esteem  of  the  benefactor  is  inseparable 
from  gratitude  for  the  received  benefits :  and  should  not  then  the 
unparalleled  kindness  of  God  advance  him  in  our  thoughts,  much 
more  than  slighter  courtesies  do  a  created  benefiictor  in  ours?  It  is 
an  obligation  on  every  man's  nature  to  answer  bounty  with  gratitudei 
and  goodness  with  love.  Hence  you  never  knew  any  man,  nor  can 
the  records  of  eternity  produce  any  man,  or  devil,  that  ever  hated 
any  person,  or  anything  as  good  in  itaelf :  it  is  a  thing  absolutely 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  any  rational  creature.  The  devils  hate 
not  God  because  he  is  good,  but  because  he  is  not  so  good  to  them 
as  they  would  have  him ;  because  he  will  not  unlock  their  chains,  turn 
them  into  liberty,  and  restore  them  to  happiness ;  t.  e.  because  he  will 
not  desert  the  nghts  of  abused  goodness.  But  how  should  we  send 
up  flames  of  love  to  that  God,  since  we  are  under  his  direct  beams, 
and  enjoy  such  plentiful  influences  I  If  the  sun  is  comely  in  itself 
yet  it  is  more  amiable  to  us,  by  the  light  we  see,  and  the  warmth  we 
feel. 

1st.  The  greatness  of  his  benefits  have  reason  to  affect  us  with  a 
love  to  him.  The  impress  he  made  upon  our  souls  when  he  extracted 
us  from  the  darkness  of  nothing ;  the  comeliness  he  hath  put  upon  us 
by  his  own  breath ;  the  care  he  took  of  our  recovery,  when  we  had 
lost  ourselves ;  the  expense  he  was  at  for  our  regaining  our  de&ced 
beauty;  the  ^ft  he  made  of  his  Son ;  the  affectionate  calls  we  have 
heard  to  over-master  our  corrupt  appetites,  move  us  to  repentance, 
and  make  us  disaffect  our  beloved  misery ;  the  loud  sound  of  his 
word  in  our  ears,  and  the  more  inward  knockings  of  his  Spirit  in 
our  heart ;  the  offering  us  the  gift  of  himself,  and  the  everlasting 
happiness  he  courts  us  to,  besides  those  common  favors  we  enjoy  in 
the  world,  which  are  all  the  streams  of  his  rich  bounty:  the  voice 
of  all  is  loud  enough  to  solicit  our  love,  and  the  merit  of  all  ought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  engage  our  love :  "  there  is  none  like  the  God 
of  Jeshurun,  who  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  ex- 
cellency on  the  sky"  (Deut  xxxiii.  26). 

2d.  The  unmeritedness  of  them  doth  enhance  this.  It  is  but  reason 
to  love  him  who  hath  loved  us  first  (1  John  iv.  19).  Hath  he  placed 
his  delight  upon  any  when  they  were  nothing,  and  after  they  were 
sinful ;  and  shall  he  set  his  delight  upon  such  vile  persons,  and  shall 
not  we  set  our  love  upon  so  excellent  an  object  as  himself?  How 
base  are  we,  if  his  goodness  doth  not  constrain  us  to  affect  him  who 
hath  been  so  free  in  his  favor  to  us,  who  have  merited  the  (juite  con- 
trary at  his  hands?  K  "  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works" 
(Ps.  cxlv.  9),  he  ought  for  it  to  be  esteemed  by  all  his  works  that  aze 
capable  of  a  rational  estimation. 

Sd.  Goodness  in  creatures  makes  them  estimable,  much  more 
should  the  goodness  of  Gt)d  render  him  lovely  to  ua.  If  we  love  a 
little  spark  of  goodness  in  this  or  that  creature,  if  a  drop  be  so  de> 
licious  to  us,  shall  not  the  immense  Sun  of  goodness,  the  ever-flowing 
Fountain  of  all,  be  much  more  delightful?  The  original  excellency, 
alwavs  outstrips  what  is  derived  from  it ;  if  so  mean  and  contracted 
an  object  as  a  little  creature  deserves  estimation  for  a  little  mite  com* 
municated  to  it,  so  great  and  extended  a  goodness  as  is  in  the  Creator 
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mucli  more  merits  it  at  our  hands:  he  is  good  after  the  infinite 
methods  of  a  Deity:  a  weak  resemblance  is  lovely;  much  more  ami- 
able, then,  must  be  the  incomprehensible  original  of  that  beauty. 
We  love  creatures  for  what  we  think  to  be  good  in  them,  though  it 
may  be  hurtful ;  and  shall  we  not  love  God,  who  is  a  real  and  un- 
blemished goodness,  and  from  whose  hand  are  poured  out  all  those 
blessinos  that  are  conveyed  to  us  by  second  causes  ?  The  object 
that  deughts  us,  the  capacity  we  have  to  delight  in  it,  are  both  from 
him ;  our  love,  therefore,  to  him  should  transcend  the  affection  we 
bear  to  any  instruments  he  moves  for  our  welfare.  **  Among  the 
gods,  there  is  none  like  thee,  0  Lord,  neither  are  there  any  works 
nke  unto  thy  works"  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8):  among  the  pleasantest  crea- 
tures there  is  none  like  the  Creator,  nor  any  goodness  like  unto  his 
goodness.  Shall  we  love  the  food  that  nouri^eth  us,  and  the  med- 
icine that  cures  us,  and  the  silver  whereby  we  furnish  ourselves  with 
usefrd  commodities  ?  Shall  we  love  a  horse,  or  dog,  for  the  benefits 
we  have  by  them  ?  and  shall  not  the  spring  of  all  those  draw  our 
souls  after  it^  and  make  us  aspire  to  the  honor  of  loving  and  em- 
bracing Him  who  hath  stored  every  creature  with  that  which  may 
pleasure  us?  But,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  parallel  our  affection 
with  his  kindness,  we  endeavor  to  make  our  disingenuity  as  exten- 
SLve  and  towering  as  his  Divine  goodness. 

4th.  This  is  the  true  end  of  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  that 
he  might  appear  amiable,  and  have  a  return  of  affection.  Did  God 
display  his  goodness  only  to  be  thought  of,  or  to  be  loved  ?  It  is 
the  want  of  such  a  return,  that  he  hath  usually  aggravated,  from  the 
benefits  he  hath  bestowed  upon  men.  Every  thought  of  him  should 
be  attended  with  a  motion  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature 
and  works.  Can  we  think  those  nobler  spirits,  the  angels,  look  upon 
themselves,  or  those  frames  of  ttings  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  with- 
out starting  some  practical  affection  to  him  for  them  ?  Their  knowl- 
edge of  his  excellency  and  works  cannot  be  a  lazy  contemplation : 
it  IS  impossible  their  wills  and  affections  should  be  a  thousand  miles 
distant  from  their  understandings  in  their  operations.  It  is  not  the 
least  part  of  his  condescending  goodness  to  court  in  such  methods 
the  affections  of  us  worms,  and  manifest  his  desire  to  be  beloved  by 
US.  Let  us  give  him,  then,  that  affection  he  deserves,  as  well  as  de- 
mands, and  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  him  without  horrible 
sacrilege.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  love  besides  him ;  let  no  fire 
be  kindled  in  our  hearts,  but  what  may  ascend  directly  to  him. 

7.  The  seventh  instruction  is  this :  This  renders  God  a  fit  object 
of  trust  and  confidence.  Since  none  is  good  but  God,  none  can  be 
a  full  and  satisfactory  groimd  or  object  of  confidence  but  God :  as  all 
things  derive  their  beings,  so  they  derive  their  helpfulness  to  us  from 
God ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  principal  objects  of  trust,  but  that 
goodness  alone  that  renders  them  fit  instruments  of  our  support ; 
tney  can  no  more  challenge  from  us  a  stable  confidence,  than  they 
can  a  supreme  affection.  It  is  by  this  the  Psalmist  allures  men  to  a 
trust  in  him :  "  Taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is :"  what  is  the 
consequence r  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusts  in  thee"  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
8)#    Tte  voice  of  Divine  goodness  sounds  nothing  more  intelligibly. 
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and  a  taste  of  it  produceth  nothing  more  effectually,  than  this.  As 
the  vials  of  his  justice  are  to  make  us  fear  him,  so  uie  streams  of  his 
goodness  are  to  make  us  rely  on  him :  as  his  patience  is  designed  to 
broach  our  repentance,  so  his  goodness  is  most  proper  to  strengthen 
our  assurance  in  him :  that  goodness  which  surmounted  so  many 
diflSculties,  and  conquered  so  many  motions  that  might  be  made 
against  any  repeated  exercise  of  it,  after  it  had  been  abused  by  the 
first  rebellion  of  man ;  that  goodness  that  after  so  much  contempt  of 
it,  appeared  in  such  a  majestic  tenderness,  and  threw  aside  those  im- 
pediments which  men  had  cast  in  the  way  of  Divine  inclinations: 
this  goodness  is  the  foundation  of  all  reliance  upon  God.  Who  is 
better  than  God?  and,  therefore,  who  more  to  be  trusted  than  God? 
As  his  power  cannot  act  anythins^  weakly,  so  his  goodness  cannot 
act  anything  unbecomingly,  and  unwortSy  of  his  Mnite  majesty. 
And  here  consider, 

(1.)  Goodness  is  the  first  motive  of  trust.  Nothing  but  this  could 
be  the  encouragement  to  man,  had  he  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
to  present  himself  before  God ;  the  majesty  of  God  would  have  con- 
strained him  to  keep  his  due  distance,  but  the  goodness  of  God  could 
only  hearten  his  confidence :  it  is  nothing  else  now  that  can  preserve 
the  same  temper  in  us  in  our  lapsed  condition.  To  regard  him  only 
as  the  Judge  of  our  crimes,  will  drive  us  from  him ;  but  only  the 
regard  of  him  as  the  Donor  of  our  blessings,  will  allure  us  to  him. 
The  principal  foundation  of  faith  is  not  the  word  of  God,  but  God 
himself,  and  God  as  considered  in  this  perfection.  As  the  goodness 
of  God  in  his  invitations  and  providential  blessings  "leads  us  to  re- 

Eentence"  (Rom.  ii.  4),  so,  by  the  same  reason,  the  goodness  of  God 
y  his  promises  leads  us  to  reliance.  If  God  be  not  first  believed  to 
be  gooci,  he  would  not  be  believed  at  all  in  anything  that  he  speaks 
or  swears :  if  you  were  not  satisfied  in  the  goodness  of  a  man, 
though  he  should  swear  a  thousand  times,  you  would  value  neither 
his  word  nor  oath  as  any  security.  Many  times,  where  we  are  cer- 
tain of  the  goodness  of  a  man,  we  are  willing  to  trust  him  without 
his  promise.  This  Divine  perfection  gives  credit  to  the  Divine  pro- 
mises; they  of  themselves  would  not  oe  a  suflScient  ground  of  trusty 
without  an  apprehension  of  his  truth ;  nor  would  his  truth  be  very 
comfortable  without  a  belief  of  his  good  will,  whereby  we  are  as- 
sured that  what  he  promises  to  give,  he  gives  liberally,  free,  and 
without  regret.  The  truth  of  the  promiser  makes  the  promise  cred- 
ible, but  the  goodness  of  the  promiser  makes  it  cheerfully  relied  on. 
In  Ps.  Ixxiii.  (Asaph's  penitential  psalm  for  his  distrust  of  God,) 
he  begins  the  first  verse  with  an  assertion  of  this  attribute  (ver.  1), 
"  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel ;"  and  ends  with  this  fruit  of  it  (ver. 
28),  "  I  will  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God."  It  is  a  mighty  ill  na- 
ture that  receives  not  with  assurance  the  dictates  of  Infinite  (Good- 
ness, (that  cannot  deceive  or  frustrate  the  hopes  we  conceive  of  him) 
that  is  inconceivably  more  abundant  in  the  oreast  and  inclinations 
of  the  promiser,  than  expressible  in  the  words  of  his  promise,  "  All 
true  faith  works  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6),  and,  therefore,  necessarily  in- 
cludes a  particular  eyeing  of  this  excellency  in  the  Divine  nature, 
which  renders  him  amiaUe,  Bjii  is  the  motive  and  encouragement  of 
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%  love  to  him.  His  power  indeed  is  a  foundation  of  trust,  but  his 
goodness  is  the  principal  motive  of  it  His  power  without  good- will 
would  be  dangerous,  and  could  not  allure  imection ;  and  his  good- 
will without  power  would  be  useless ;  and  though  it  might  merit  a 
love,  yet  could  not  create  a  confidence;  both  m  conjunction  are 
strong  grounds  of  hope,  especially  since  his  goodness  is  of  the  same 
infinity  with  his  wisdom  and  power ;  and  that  he  can  be  no  more 
wanting  in  the  effusions  of  this  upon  them  that  seek  him,  than  in 
his  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  his  power  to  effect,  his  designs  and  works. 

(2.^  This  goodness  is  more  the  foundation  and  motive  of  trust  un- 
der tne  gospel,  than  imder  the  law.  They  under  the  law  had  more 
evidences  of  Divine  power,  and  their  trust  eyed  that  much ;  though 
there  was  an  eminency  of  goodness  in  the  frequent  deliverances 
they  had,  yet  the  power  of  God  had  a  more  glorious  dress  than  his 
soodness,  because  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  ways  where- 
DV  he  brought  those  deliverances  about.  Therefore,  in  the  catalogue 
of  behevers  in  Heb.  xi.  you  shall  find  the  power  of  God  to  be  the- 
centre  of  their  rest  and  trust;  and  their  faith  was  built  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  Divine  power,  which  were  frequently  visible- 
to  them.  But  under  the  gospel,  goodness  and  love  was  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  chief  object  of  trust ;  suitable  to  the  excellency  of 
that  dispensation,  he  would  have  an  exercise  of  more  ingenuity  in 
the  creatures :  therefore,  it  is  said  (Hos.  iii.  5),  a  promise  of  gospel- 
times,  "They  shall  fear  God  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days," 
when  they  shall  return  to  "  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their  king."' 
It  is  not  said,  they  shall  fear  God,  and  his  power,  but  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness,  or  tne  Lord  for  his  goodness :  fear  is  often  in  the  Old 
Testament  taken  for  faith,  or  trust.  This  Divine  goodness,  the  ob- 
ject of  fSEiith,  is  that  goodness  diiscovered  in  David  their  king ;  the 
Messiah,  our  Jesus.  God,  in  this  dispensation,  recommends  his  good- 
ness and  love,  and  reveals  it  more  clearly  than  other  attributes,  that 
the  soul  might  have  more  prevailing  and  sweeter  attractives  to  con- 
fide in  him. 

(8.)  A  confidence  in  him  gives  him  the  glory  of  his  goodness.. 
Most  nations  that  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature,  thought  it  a 
great  part  of  the  honor  that  was  due  to  God,  to  implore  his  good- 
ness, and  cast  their  cares  upon  it  To  do  good,  is  the  most  honor- 
able thing  in  the  world,  and  to  acknowledge  a  goodness  in  a  way  of 
oonfidence,  is  as  high  an  honor  as  we  can  give  to  it,  and  a  great  part 
of  gratitude  for  what  it  hath  already  expressed.  Therefore  we  find 
often,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  one  benefit  received,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  trust  in  him  for  what  they  should  in  the  future  need  (Ps.. 
IvL  18) :  "  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  firom  death,  wilt  thou  not 
deliver  my  feet  firom  fitlling?  So,  2  Cor.  i.  10:  and  they  who  have 
been  most  eminent  for  their  trust  in  him,  have  had  the  greatest 
eulogies  and  commendations  from  him.  As  a  diffidence  doth  dis- 
parage this  perfection,  thinking  it  meaner  and  shallower  than  it  is,. 
so  confidence  highly  honors  it.  We  never  please  him  more,  than 
when  we  trust  in  him ;  "  The  Lord  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  11).  He  takes  it 
for  an  honor  to  have  this  attribute  exalted  by  such  a  carriage  of  his 
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creature.  He  is  no  less  offended  when  we  think  his  heart  straiten- 
ed, as  if  he  were  a  parsimonious  God;  than  when  we  think  his  arm 
shortened,  as  if  he  were  an  impotent  and  feeble  God,  Let  us,  there- 
fore, make  this  use  of  his  goodness,  to  hearten  our  fSadth.  When  we 
are  scared  hj  the  terrors  of  his  justice,  when  we  are  dazzled  bv  the 
arts  of  his  wisdom,  and  confounded  by  the  splendor  of  his  majesty, 
we  may  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  goodness ;  this  will  en- 
courage us,  as  well  as  astonish  us ;  whereas,  the  consideration  of  his 
other  attributes  would  only  amaze  us,  but  can  never  refresh  us,  but 
when  they  are  considered  marching  under  the  conduct  and  banners 
of  this.  When  all  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are 
looked  upon  in  conjunction  with  this  excellency,  each  of  them  send 
forth  ravishing  and  benign  influences  upon  the  applying  creature. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  depend  upon  Divine  bounty,  than  our 
own  cares ;  we  may  have  better  assurance  upon  this  account  in  his. 
cares  for  us,  than  in  ours  for  ourselves.  Our  goodness  for  ourselves 
•is  finite ;  and  besides,  we  are  too  ignorant :  his  goodness  is  infinite, 
•.and  attended  with  an  infinite  wisdom ;  we  have  reason  to  distrust 
ourselves,  not  God.  We  have  reason  to  be  at  rest,  under  that  kind 
influence  we  have  so  often  experimented ;  he  hath  so  much  good- 
ness, that  he  can  have  no  deceit :  his  goodness  in  making  the  prom- 
ise, and  his  goodness  in  working  the  heart  to  a  reliance  on  it,  are 
,)grounds  of  trust  in  him ;  "  Remember  thy  word  to  thy  servant, 
upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope"  (Ps.  cxix.  49Y  If  his 
promise  did  not  please  him,  why  did  he  make  it?  If  reliance  on 
the  promise  did  not  please  him,  whv  did  his  goodness  work  it?  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  gooaness  to  mock  his  creature,  and  it 
^ould  be  the  highest  mockery  to  publish  his  word,  and  create  a  tem- 
per in  the  heart  of  his  supplicant,  suited  to  his  promise  which  he 
:never  intended  to  satisfy.  He  can  as  little  wrong  his  creature,  as 
wrong  himself;  and,  therefore,  can  never  disappoint  that  fidth  which 
in  his  own  methods  casts  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  kindness,  and 
is  his  own  workmanship,  and  calls  him  Author.  That  goodness  that 
imparted  itself  so  freely  in  creation,  will  not  neglect  those  nobler 
•creatures  that  put  their  trust  in  hinu  This  renders  God  a  fit  object 
for  trust  and  confidence. 

8.  The  eighth  instruction :  This  renders  God  worthy  to  be  obey- 
led  and  honored.  There  is  an  excellency  in  God  to  allure,  as  well  as 
sovereignty  to  enjoin  obedience :  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
fture  is  so  great,  tnat  if  his  goodness  had  promised  us  nothing  to  en- 
rcourage  our  obedience,  we  ought  to  prefer  him  before  ourselves,  de- 
vote ourselves  to  serve  him,  and  make  his  glory  our  greatest  con- 
tent ;  but  much  more  when  he  hath  given  such  admirable  express- 
ions of  his  liberality,  and  stored  us  with  hopes  of  richer  and  fuller 
.streams  of  it.  When  David  considered  the  absolute  goodness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  relative  goodness  of  his  benefits,  he  presently 
expresseth  an  ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Divine 
statutes,  that  he  might  make  ingenious  returns  in  a  dutiful  observ- 
ance ;  "  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  dost  good ;  teach  me  thy  statutes" 
(Ps.  cxix.  68).  As  his  goodness  is  the  orimial,  so  the  acknowledg- 
ment  of  it  ia  the  b:id  oi  aU^  which  cannot  be  without  an  obBervance 
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of  bis  wilL   His  goodness  requires  of  us  an  ingenuous,  not  a  servile 
obedience.    And  this  is  established  upon  two  foundations. 

E.]  Because  the  bounty  of  Ood  hath  laid  upon  us  the  strongest 
jations.  The  strength  of  an  obligation  depends  upon  the  great- 
ness and  numerousness  of  the  benefits  received.  The  more  excel- 
lent the  fiivors  are  which  are  conferred  upon  any  person,  the  more 
right  hath  the  benefactor  to  claim  an  observance  from  the  person 
bettered  by  him.  Much  of  the  rule  and  empire  which  hath  been  in 
several  ages  conferred  by  commimities  upon  princes,  hath  had  its 
first  spring  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  have  received  by 
them,  either  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  or  rescuing  them 
from  an  ignoble  captivity ;  in  enlarging  their  territories,  or  increasing 
their  wealth.  Conquest  hath  been  the  original  of  a  constrained,  but 
beneficence  always  the  original  of  a  voluntary  and  free  subjection.^ 
Obedience  to  parents  is  founded  upon  their  right,  because  they  are 
instrumental  in  bestowing  upon  us  oeing  and  life ;  and  because  this 
of  life  is  so  ^reat  a  benefit,  the  law  of  nature  never  dissolves  this 
obligation  of  obeying  and  honoring  parents ;  it  is  as  long-lived  as 
the  law  of  nature,  and  hath  an  universal  practice,  by  the  strength 
of  that  law,  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  and  those  rightful  chains  are 
not  unlocked,  but  by  that  which  unties  the  knot  between  soul  and 
body :  much  more  hath  God  a  right  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced, 
who  is  the  principal  Benefactor,  and  moved  all  those  second  causes 
to  impart  to  us,  what  conduced  to  our  advantage.  The  just  author- 
ity oiGod  over  us  results  from  the  superlativeness  of  his  blessings 
he  hath  poured  down  upon  us,  which  cannot  be  equalled,  much  less 
exceedea,  by  any  other.  As  therefore  upon  this  accoimt  he  hath  a  claim 
to  our  choicest  afiections,  so  he  hath  also  to  most  exact  obedience ; 
and  neither  one  nor  other  can  be  denied  him,  without  a  sordid  and  dis- 
ingenuous ingratitude ;  God  therefore  aggravates  the  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  cares  he  had  in  the  bringing  them  up  (Isa.  ii.  2),  and  the 
miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Jer.  xi.  7,  8) ;  unplying  that  those 
benefits  were  strong  obligations  to  an  ingenuous  observance  of  him. 

[2.]  It  is  established  upon  this,  that  God  can  enjoin  the  observ 
ance  of  nothing  but  what  is  good.  He  majr  by  the  right  of  his 
sovereign  dommion,  command  that  which  is  indiflferent  in  its  own 
nature :  as  in  positive  laws,  the  not  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  not  been  evil  in  itself, 
set  aside  the  command  of  God  to  the  contrary ;  and  likewise  in  those 
ceremonial  laws  he  gave  the  Jews :  but  in  regard  to  the  transcendent 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  his  nature,  he  will  not,  he  cannot 
command  anythmg  that  is  evil  in  itself,  or  repugnant  to  the  true 
interest  of  his  creature ;  and  God  never  obliged  the  creature  to  any- 
thing but  what  was  so  free  from  damaging  it,  that  it  highly  conduced 
to  its  good  and  welfare :  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that  *^  his  commands 
are  not  grievous"  (1  John  v.  8) :  not  grievous  in  their  own  nature, 
nor  grievous  to  one  possessed  with  a  true  reason.  The  command 
given  to  Adam  in  Paradise  was  not  grievous  in  itself,  nor  could  he 
ever  have  thought  it  so,  but  upon  a  false  supposition  instilled  into 
him  by  the  tempter.  There  is  a  pleasure  results  from  the  law  of  God 
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to  a  holy  rational  nature,  a  sweetness  tasted  both  by  the  understand- 
ing and  by  the  will,  for  they  both  "  rejoice  the  heart  and  enlighten 
the  eyes"  of  the  mind  (Ps.  xix.  8).  God  being  essentially  wisdom 
and  goodness,  cannot  deviate  from  that  goodness  in  any  orders  he 
gives  the  creature ;  whatsoever  he  enacts  must  be  agreeable  to  that 
rule,  and  therefore  he  can  will  nothing  but  what  is  mod  and  excel- 
lent, and  what  is  good  for  the  creature ;  for  since  he  hath  put  origin- 
ally into  man  a  natural  instinct  to  desire  that  which  is  good,  he 
would  never  enact  any  thing  for  the  creature's  observance,?  that 
might  control  that  desire  imprinted  by  himself  but  what  might 
countenance  that  impression  oi  his  own  nand ;  for  if  God  did  other- 
wise, he  would  contradict  his  own  natural  law,  and  be  a  deluder  of 
his  creatures,  if  he  impressed  upon  them  desires  one  way,  and  order^ 
ed  directions  another.  The  truth  is,  all  his  moral  precepts  are 
comely  in  themselves,  and  they  receive  not  their  goodness  from  God's 
positive  command,  but  that  command  supposeth  their  goodness ;  if 
everjrthinff  were  good  because  God  loves  it,  or  because  God  wills  it, 
t.  e.  that  Uod's  loving  it  or  willing  it  made  that  good  which  was  not 
good  before,  then,  as  Camero  well  argues  somewhere,  God's  goodness 
would  depend  upon  his  loving  himself;  he  was  good  b^use  he 
loved  himself,  and  was  not  gooa  till  he  loved  himself;  whereas,  in- 
deed, God's  loving  himself,  doth  not  make  him  good,  but  supposeth 
him  good :  he  was  good  in  the  order  of  nature  before  he  lovea  him- 
self; and  his  being  good  was  the  ground  of  his  loving  himself,  be- 
cause, as  was  said  before,  if  there  were  anything  better  than  God, 
God  would  love  that ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  infinite  goodness  not  to  love  that  which  is  good,  and  not  to  love 
that  supremely  which  is  the  supreme  good.  Further  to  understand  it, 
you  may  consider,  if  the  question  be  asked,  why  God  loves  himself? 
you  would  think  it  a  reasonable  answer  to  say,  because  he  is  good 
feut  if  the  question  be  asked,  why  God  is  good  ?  you  would  mink 
that  answer,  because  he  loves  himself,  would  be  destitute  of  reason* 
but  the  true  answer  would  be,  because  his  nature  is  so,  and  he  could 
not  be  God  if  he  were  not  good :  therefore  God's  goodness  is  in  or- 
der of  our  conception  before  his  self-love,  and  not  his  self-love  be- 
fore his  goodness ;  so  the  moral  things  God  commands,  are  good  in 
themselves  before  God  commands  them;  and  such,  that  if  God 
should  command  the  contrary,  it  would  openly  speak  him  evil  and 
unrighteous.  Abstract  from  Scripture,  and  weigh  things  in  your  own 
reason ;  could  you  conceive  God!^good,  if  he  should  command  a  crea- 
ture not  to  love  him  ?  could  you  preserve  the  notion  of  a  good  nature 
in  him,  if  he  did  command  murder,  adultery,  tyranny,  and  cutting 
of  throats?  You  would  wonder  to  what  purpose  he  made  the  worlc^ 
and  framed  it  for  society,  if  such  things  were  ordered,  that  should 
deface  all  comeliness  of  society :  the  moral  commands  given  in  the 
word,  appeared  of  themselves  very  beautiful  to  mere  reason,  that 
had  no  Knowledge  of  the  written  law ;  they  are  good,  and  because 
they  are  so,  his  goodness  had  moved  his  sovereign  authority  strictly 
to  enjoin  them.    Now  this  goodness,  whereby  ne  cannot  oblige  a 
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oreatoie  to  anything  that  is  evil,  speaks  him  highly  worthy  of  our 
observance,  and  our  disobedience  to  his  law  to  be  full  of  inconceiv 
sible  malignity :  that  is  the  last  thing. 

Second  Use  is  of  comfort  He  is  a  good  without  mixture,  good 
without  weariness — none  good  but  God,  none  good  purely,  none 
good  inexhaustibly,  but  Grod ;  because  he  is  good,  we  may,  upon  our 
speaking,  expect  his  instruction ;  ^*  Good  is  the  Lord,  therefore  will 
be  teach  sinners  in  his  way"  (Ps.  xxv.  8).  His  goodness  makes  him 
Btoop  to  be  the  tutor  to  those  worms  that  lie  prostrate  before  him ; 
and  though  they  are  sinners  full  of  filth,  he  drives  them  not  &om  his 
school,  nor  denies  them  his  medicines,  if  they  apply  themselves  to 
him  as  a  physician.  He  is  good  in  removing  the  punishment  due  to 
our  crimes,  and  ^ood  in  bestowing  benefits  not  due  to  our  merits ; 
because  he  is  good,  penitent  believers  may  expect  forgiveness ;  "  Thou, 
Lord,  art  good,  ana  ready  to  forgive"  (rs.  Ixxxvi.  5).  He  acts  not 
according  to  the  ri^r  of  the  law,  but  willingly  grants  his  pardon  to 
those  that  fly  into  tne  arms  of  the  Mediator ;  his  goodness  makes  him 
more  ready  to  forgive,  than  our  necessities  make  us  desirous  to  en- 
joy ;  he  charged  not  upon  Job  his  impatient  expressions  in  cursing 
the  day  of  his  birth ;  his  goodness  passed  that  over  in  silence,  and 
extols  nim  for  speaking  the  thing  that  is  right,  right  in  the  main, 
when  he  charges  his  friends  for  not  speaking  of  him  the  thing  that 
is  riight,  as  his  servant  Job  had  done  (Job  xlii.  7).  He  is  so  good, 
tihat  if  we  oflfer  the  least  thing  sincerely,  he  will  graciously  receive 
it ;  if  we  have  not  a  lamb  to  oner,  a  pigeon  or  turtle  shall  be  accepted 
upon  his  altar ;  he  stands  not  upon  costly  presents,  but  sincerely  ten- 
dered  services.  All  conditions  are  sweetened  by  it ;  whatsoever  any 
in  the  world  enjoy,  is  from  a  redundancy  of  this  goodness;  but 
whatsoever  a  good  man  enjoys,  is  from  a  propriety  in  this  goodness. 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  our  addresses  to  him.  If  he  be  a  foimtain  and 
sea  of  goodness,  he  cannot  be  weary  of  doing  good,  no  more  than  a 
fountain  or  sea  are  of  flowing.  All  goodness  delights  to  communi- 
cate itself;  infinite  goodness  hath  then  an  infinite  delight  in  express- 
ing itself;  it  is  a  part  of  his  goodness  not  to  be  weary  of  showing 
it;  he  can  never,  then,  be  weary  of  being  solicited  for  the  effusions 
of  it ;  if  he  rejoices  over  his  people  to  do  them  good,  he  will  rejoice 
in  any  opportimities  offered  to  him  to  honor  his  goodness,  and  gladly 
meet  wifii  a  fit  subject  for  it ;  he  therefore  delights  in  prayer.  Never 
can  we  so  delight  in  addressing,  as  he  doth  in  imparting ;  he  delights 
more  in  our  prayers  than  we  can  ourselves ;  goodness  is  not  pleased 
wUh  shyness.  To  what  purpose  did  his  immense  bounty  bestow  his 
Son  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  be  "  accepted"  both  in  our  persons 
and  petitions  (Eph.  i  6)  ?  "  His  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15) ;  he  fixes  the  eye  of 
his  goodness  upon  them,  and  opens  the  ears  of  his  goodness  for  them ; 
he  18  pleased  to  behold  them,  and  pleased  to  listen  to  them,  as  if  he 
had  no  pleasure  in  anything  else ;  he  loves  to  be  sought  to,  to  give 
a  vent  to  his  bounty ;  "  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  tliereby 
good  shall  come  unto  thee"  (Job  xxiL  21).  The  word  signifies,  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  Ood;  the  more  we  accustom  ourselves  in 
tpesJdngj  the  more  he  will  accustom  himself  in  giving ;  he  loves  not 
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to  keep  his  goodness  close  under  lock  and  key,  as  men  do  their 
treasures.  If  we  knock,  he  opens  his  exchequer  (Matt  viL  7) ;  his 
goodness  is  as  flexible  to  our  importunities,  as  nis  power  is  invincible 
by  the  arm  of  a  silly  worm ;  he  thinks  his  liberality  honored  by  be- 
ing applied  to,  and  your  address  to  be  a  recompense  for  his  expense. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  since  he  hath  so  kindly  invited  us,  but  he 
will  as  heartily  welcome  us ;  the  nature  of  goodness  is  to  compassion- 
ate and  communicate,  to  pity  and  relieve,  and  that  with  a  heartiness 
and  cheerfulness ;  man  is  weary  of  being  often  solicited,because  he  hath 
a  finite,  not  a  bottomless,  goodness :  he  gives  sometimes  to  be  rid  of 
his  suppliant,  not  to  encourage  him  to  a  second  approach.  But  every 
experience  God  gives  us  of  his  bounty,  is  a  motive  to  solicit  him 
afresh,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  he  hath  laid  upon  himself  to  "  renew 
it"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  37) :  it  is  one  part  of  his  goodness  that  it  is  bound- 
less and  bottomless ;  we  need  not  fear  the  wasting  of  it,  nor  any 
weariness  in  him  to  bestow  it  The  stock  cannot  be  spent,  and  inn- 
nite  kindness  can  never  become  niggardly ;  when  we  have  enjoyed 
it,  there  is  still  an  infinite  ocean  in  Him  to  refresh  us,  and  as  ftdl 
streams  as  ever  to  supply  us.  What  an  encouragement  have  we  to 
draw  near  to  God  I  We  run  in  our  straits  to  those  that  we  think 
have  most  good  will,  as  well  as  power  to  relieve  and  protect  us.  The 
oftener  we  come  to  him,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  him,  the 
more  of  his  influences  we  shall  feel :  as  the  nearer  the  sun,  the  more 
of  its  heat  insinuates  itself  into  us.  The  greatness  of  God,  joined 
with  his  goodness,  hath  more  reason  to  encourage  our  approach  to 
him,  than  our  flight  from  him,  because  his  greatness  never  goes 
unattended  with  his  goodness ;  and  if  we  were  not  so  good,  he  would 
not  be  so  ^eat  in  the  aporehensions  of  any  creature.  How  may  his 
goodness,  m  the  great  gift  of  his  Son,  encourage  us  to  apply  to  him : 
since  he  hath  set  him  as  a  day's-man  between  himseu  and  us,  and 
appointed  him  an  Advocate  to  present  our  requests  for  us,  and  speed 
them  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  he  never  leaves  till  Divine  good- 
ness subscribes  dkfiat  to  our  believing  and  just  petitions ! 

2.  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  What  can  we  fear  from  th^  con- 
duct of  Infinite  Goodness  ?  Can  his  hand  be  heavy  upon  those  that 
are  humble  before  him?  They  are  the  hands  of  Infinite  Power  in- 
deed, but  there  is  not  any  motion  of  it  upon  his  people,  but  is  or- 
dered by  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  power,  which  will  not  suffer 
any  affliction  to  be  too  sharp  or  too  long.  By  what  ways  soever  he 
conveys  grace  to  us  here,  and  prepares  us  for  glory  hereafter,  they 
are  good,  and  those  are  the  good  things  he  hath  chiefly  obliged  himself 
to  give  ^Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11) :  "  Grace  and  glory"  will  he  "  rive,  and  no 
good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly."  This 
David  comforted  himself  with,  in  that  which  his  devout  soul  ac- 
counted the  greatest  calamity,  his  absence  from  the  courts  and  house 
of  God  (ver.  2).  Not  an  ill  will,  but  a  gQod  will,  directs  his  scourges ; 
he  is  not  an  idle  spectator  of  our  combats ;  his  thoughts  are  fuller  of 
kindness  than  ours,  in  any  case,  can  be  of  trouble :  and  because  he 
is  good,  he  wills  the  best  good  in  everything  he  acts ;  in  exercising 
virtue,  or  correcting  vice.  There  is  no  affliction  without  some  ap- 
parent mixtures  of  goodnesa*,  when  he  speaks  how  he  had  smitten 
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Israel  (Jer.  ii.  80),  lie  presently  adds  (ver.  81),  "  Have  I  been  a  wil- 
derness to  Israel,  a  land  of  darkness  ?"  Though  he  led  them  through 
a  desert,  yet  he  was  not  a  desert  to  them ;  he  was  no  land  of  da^- 
ness  to  them ;  while  they  marched  through  a  land  of  barrenness,  he 
was  a  caterer  to  provide  them  "  manna,"  and  a  place  of  "  broad 
rivers"  and  streams.  How  often  hath  Divine  goodness  made  our 
afflictions  our  consolations ;  our  diseases,  our  medicines,  and  his  gen- 
tle strokes,  reviving  cordials !  How  doth  he  provide  for  us  above 
our  deserts,  even  while  he  doth  punish  us  beneath  our  merits  I  Di- 
vine goodness  can  no  more  mean  ill,  than  Divine  wisdom  can  be 
mistaJken  in  its  end,  or  Divine  power  overruled  in  its  actions. 
"  Charity  thinks  no  evil"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  6) ;  charity  in  the  stream  doth 
not,  much  less  doth  charity  in  the  fountain.  To  be  afflicted  by  a 
hand  of  goodness  hath  something  comfortable  in  it,  when  to  be 
afflicted  by  an  evil  hand  is  very  odious.  Elijah,  who  was  loth  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  whorish  idolatrous  Jezebel,  was  very  desirous 
to  die  by  the  hand  of  God  (1  Kings,  xix.  2 — 4).  He  accounted  it  a 
misery  to  have  died  by  her  hand,  who  hated  him,  and  had  nothing 
but  cruelty ;  and,  therefore,  fled  from  her,  when  he  wished  for  death,' 
as  a  desirable  thing  by  the  hand  of  that  God  who  had  been  good  to 
Wm,  and  could  not  but  be  good  in  whatsoever  he  acted. 

8.  The  third  comfort  flowing  from  this  doctrine  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  is,  it  is  a  ground  of  assurance  of  happiness.  If  God  be  so 
good,  that  nothing  is  better,  and  loves  himseltj  as  he  is  good,  he  can- 
not be  wanting  in  love  to  those  that  resemble  his  nature,  and  imitate 
his  goodness :  he  cannot  but  love  his  own  image  of  goodness ; 
wherever  he  finds  it,  he  cannot  but  be  bountiful  to  it ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  any  love  to  any  object,  without  wishing  well 
to  it,  and  doing  well  for  it.  If  the  soul  loves  God  as  its  chiefest 
good,  God  will  love  the  soul  as  his  pious  servant :  as  he  hath  offered 
to  them  the  highest  allurements,  so  he  will  not  withhold  the  choicest 
communications.  Goodness  cannot  be  a  deluding  thing ;  it  cannot 
consist  with  the  nobleness  and  laxgeness  of  this  perfection  to  invite 
the  creature  to  him,  and  leave  the  creature  empty  of  him  when  it 
comes.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this  perfection  to  give  the  creature  a 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  desire  of  enjoyment  larger  than  that 
knowledge ;  a  desire  to  know,  and  enjoy  him  perpetually,  yet  never 
intend  to  bestow  an  eternal  communication  of  himself  upon  it.  The 
nature  of  man  was  erected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  but  with  an  en- 
larged desire  for  the  highest  good,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoying  it. 
Can  goodness  be  thought  to  be  deceitful,  to  frustrate  its  own  work,  be 
tired  with  its  own  effusions,  to  let  a  gracious  soul  groan  under  its 
burden,  and  never  resolve  to  ease  him  of  it ;  to  see  delightfully  the 
aspirings  of  the  creature  to  another  state,  and  resolve  never  to  admit 
him  to  a  happy  issue  of  those  desires  ?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  this 
inconceivable  perfection  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  longings  of  his 
creature,  since  their  first  longings  were  placed  in  them  by  that  good- 
ness which  is  so  free  from  mocking  the  creature,  or  falling  short  of 
its  well-grounded  expectations  or  desires,  that  it  infinitely  exceeds 
them. .  If  man  had  continued  in  innocence,  the  goodness  of  God„ 
without  question,  would   have  continued  him  in  happiness:  and,, 
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since  he  hath  had  so  much  goodness  to  restore  man,  would  it  not  be 
dishonorable  to  that  goodness  to  break  his  own  conditions,  and  de- 
feat the  believing  creature  of  happiness,  after  it  hadi  complied  with 
his  terms?  He  is  a  believer's  God  in  covenant,  and  is  a  Grod  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  this  attribute,  as  well  as  of  any  other ;  and,  there- 
fore, will  not  communicate  mean  and  shallow  benefits,  but  according 
to  the  grandeur  of  it,  sovereign  and  divine,  such  as  the  gift  of  a 
happy  immortality.  Since  he  nad  no  obligation  upon  him,  to  make 
any  promise,  but  the  sweetness  of  his  own  nature,  the  same  is  as 
strong  upon  him  to  make  all  the  words  of  his  grace  good ;  they  cannot 
be  invalid  in  any  one  tittle  of  them  as  lon^  as  his  nature  remains  the 
same ;  and  his  goodness  cannot  be  diminisned  without  the  impairing 
of  his  Godhead,  since  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Divine  goodness  wiU 
not  let  any  man  serve  God  for  nought ;  he  hath  promised  our  weak  obe- 
dience more  than  any  man  in  his  right  wits  can  say  it  merits  (Matt 
X.  42) :  "A  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  lose  its  reward."  He  will 
manifest  our  good  actions  as  he  gave  so  high  a  testimony  to  Job,  in 
the  face  of  the  devil,  his  accuser :  it  will  not  only  be  the  happiness 
of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body,  the  whole  man,  since  soul  andboay  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  acts  of  righteousness;  it  consists  not  with  the 
goodness  of  God  to  reward  the  one,  and  to  let  the  other  lie  in  the 
ruins  of  its  first  nothing :  to  bestow  joy  upon  the  one  for  its  being  prin- 
cipal, and  leave  the  other  without  any  sentiments  of  joy,  that  was  in- 
strumental in  those  good  works,  both  commanded  and  approved  by 
God :  he  that  had  the  goodness  to  pity  our  original  dust,  will  not 
want  a  goodness  to  advance  it :  and  if  we  put  off  our  bodies,  it  is 
but  afterwards  to  put  them  on  repaired  and  fresher.  From  this 
goodness,  the  upright  may  expect  all  the  happiness  their  nature  is 
capable  of. 

4.  It  is  a  ground  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  public  dangers.  This 
hath  more  sweetness  in  it  to  support  us,  than  tne  malice  of  enemies 
hath  to  deject  us ;  because  he  is  "  good,"  he  is  "a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble"  (Nah.  i.  7).  K  his  goodness  extends  to  all  his  crea- 
tures, it  will  much  more  extend  to  those  that  honor  him :  if  the  earth 
be  full  of  his  goodness,  that  part  of  heaven  which  he  hath  upon  earth 
shall  not  be  empty  of  it  He  hath  a  goodness  oft^n  to  deliver  the 
righteous,  and  a  justice  to  put  the  wicked  in  his  stead  (Prov.  xi.  8). 
When  his  people  have  been  under  the  power  of  their  enemies,  he 
hath  changed  the  scene,  and  put  the  enemies  under  the  power  of  his 
people :  he  hath  clapped  upon  them  the  same  bolts  which  they  did 
upon  his  servants.  How  comfortable  is  this  goodness  that  hath  yet 
maintained  us  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  preserved  us  in  the  mouth  of 
lions,  quenched  kindled  fire ;  hitherto  rescued  us  fix)m  designed  ruin 
subtilly  hatched,  and  supported  us  in  the  midst  of  men  very  passion- 
ate for  our  destruction ;  now  hath  this  watchful  goodness  been  a 
sanctuary  to  us  in  the  midst  of  an  upper  hell  1 

Third  Use  is  of  exhortation. 

1.  How  should  we  endeavor  afl«r  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good  1 
How  earnestly  should  we  desire  him !  As  there  is  no  other  good- 
ness worthy  or  our  supreme  love,  so  there  is  no  other  goodness  worthy 
OUT  most  ardent  thirst    Nothing  deserves  the  name  of  a  desirable 
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good,  but  as  it  tends  to  tlie  attainment  of  this :  here  we  must  pitch 
oar  aesires,  which  otherwise  will  terminate  in  nullities  or  incon 
ceivable  disturbances. 

(1.)  Consider,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  object  of  a  rational 
appetite.  The  will  cannot  direct  its  motion  to  anything  under  the 
notion  of  evil,  evil  in  itself,  or  evil  to  it;  whatsoever  courts  it  must 
present  itself  in  the  quality  of  a  good  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  its 
present  circumstances  to  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the  de- 
siie ;  it  will  not  else  touch  or  affect  the  will.  This  is  the  language 
of  tnat  fiEU^ulty :  "  Who  will  show  me  any  good  ?"  (Ps.  iv.  6),  and 
flood  is  as  inseparably  the  object  of  the  will's  motion,  as  truth  is  of 
flie  understanding's  inquiry.  Whatsoever  a  man  would  allure 
another  to  comply  with,  ne  must  propose  to  the  person  imder  the 
notion  of  some  oeneficialness  to  nim  in  point  of  honor,  profit,  or 
pL^isure.  To  act  after  this  manner  is  the  proper  character  of  a 
rational  creature;  and  though  that  which  is  evil  is  often  embraced 
instead  of  that  which  is  good,  and  what  we  entertain  as  conducing 
to  our  felicity  proves  our  misfortune,  yet  that  is  from  our  ignorance, 
and  not  fit>m  a  formal  choice  of  it  as  evil ;  for  what  evil  is  chosen 
it  is  not  possible  to  choose  under  the  conception  of  evil,  but  under 
Hbe  appearance  of  a  good,  though  it  be  not  so  in  reality.  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  wuls  of  all  men  to  propose  to  themselves  that 
wnich  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  their  understandings  or  im 
agination  is  good,  though  they  oft;en  mistake  and  cheat  themselves. 

(2.)  Since  that  good  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  the  purest, 
best,  and  most  imiversal  good,  such  as  God  is,  ought  to  be  most 
sought  after.  Since  good  only  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite, 
all  the  motions  of  our  souls  should  be  carried  to  the  first  and  best 
good :  a  real  good  is  most  desirable ;  the  greatest  excellency  of  the 
creatures  cannot  speak  them  so,  since,  by  the  corruption  of  man, 
they  are  "  subjectea  to  vanity"  (Rom.  viii.  20).  God  is  the  most  ex- 
oellent  good  without  any  shadow ;  a  real  something  without  that 
nothing  which  every  creature  hath  in  its  nature  (Isa.  xl.  17).  A 
perfect  good  can  only  give  us  content :  the  best  goodness  in  the 
creature  is  but  slender  and  imperfect ;  had  not  the  venom  of  cor- 
mption  infused  a  vanity  into  it,  the  make  of  it  speaks  it  finite,  and 
the  best  auahties  in  it  are  bounded,  and  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
a  rational  appetite  which  bears  in  its  nature  an  imitation  of  Divine 
infiniteness,  and  therefore  can  never  find  an  eternal  rest  in  mean 
trifles.  God  is  above  the  imperfection  of  all  creatures ;  creatures 
aie  but  drops  of  goodness,  at  oest  but  shallow  streams ;  God  is  like 
a  teemii^  ocean,  that  can  fill  the  largest  as  well  as  the  narrowest 
creek.  He  hath  an  accumulative  goodness;  several  creatures  answer 
several  necessities,  but  one  God  can  answer  all  our  wants :  he  hath 
an  universal  fulness,  to  overtop  our  universal  emptiness:  he  con- 
tains in  himself  the  sweetness  of  all  other  goods,  and  holds  in  his 
bosom  plentifully  what  creatures  have  in  their  natures  sparingly. 
Creatures  are  uncertain  goods ;  as  they  hegin  to  exist,  so  tney  may 
cease  to  be ;  they  may  be  gone  with  a  breath,  they  will  certainly 
languish  if  God  blows  upon  them  (Isa.  xl.  24^:  the  same  breath  that 
raised  them  can  blast  them ;  but  who  can  rifle  God  of  the  least  part 
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of  his  excellency?  Mutability  is  inherent  in  the  natare  of  every 
creature,  as  a  creature.  All  sublunary  things  are  as  gourds,  that  re- 
fresh us  one  moment  with  their  presence,  and  the  next  fret  us  with 
their  absence ;  like  fading  flowers,  strutting  to-day,  and  drooping 
to-morrow  (Isa,  xl.  6):  while  we  possess  them,  we  cannot  clip  their 
wings,  that  may  cany  them  away  from  us,  and  may  make  us  vainly 
seek  what  we  thought  we  firmly  held.  But  God  is  as  permanent  a 
good  as  he  is  a  real  one :  he  hath  wings  to  fly  to  them  that  seek  him, 
but  no  wings  to  fly  from  them  forever,  and  leave  thenu  Gk>d  is  an 
universal  good;  tnat  which  is  good  to  one  may  be  evil  to  another; 
what  is  desirable  by  one  may  be  refused  as  inconvenient  for  another: 
but  God  being  an  imiversal,  unstained  good,  is  useful  for  all,  con- 
venient to  the  natures  of  all  but  such  as  will  continue  in  enmity 
against  him.  There  is  nothing  in  God  can  displease  a  soul  that 
desires  to  please  him ;  when  we  are  in  darkness,  he  is  a  light  to 
scatter  it ;  when  we  are  in  want,  he  hath  riches  to  relieve  us ;  when 
we  are  in  spiritual  death,  he  is  a  Prince  of  life  to  deliver  us ;  when 
we  are  defiled,  he  is  holiness  to  purify  us :  it  is  in  vain  to  fix  our 
hearts  anywhere  but  on  him,  in  the  desire  of  whom  there  is  a  delight, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  there  is  an  inconceivable  pleasure. 

(8.)  He  is  most  to  be  sought  after,  since  all  things  else  that  are 
desirable  had  their  goodness  from  him.  If  anything  be  desirable 
because  of  its  goodness,  God  is  much  more  desirable  because  of  his, 
since  all  things  are  good  by  a  participation,  and  nothing  good  but 
by  his  print  upon  it :  as  wnat  being  creatures  have  was  derived  to 
them  by  God,  so  what  goodness  they  are  possessed  with  they  were 
furnished  with  it  by  God ;  all  goodness  flowed  fix)m  him,  and  all 
created  goodness  is  summed  up  in  him.  The  streams  should  not 
terminate  our  appetite  wdthout  aspiring  to  the  fountain.  K  the 
waters  in  the  channel,  which  receive  mixture,  communicate  a  plea- 
sure, the  taste  of  the  fountain  must  be  much  more  delicious ;  that 
original  Perfection  of  all  things  hath  an  inconceivable  beauty  above 
those  things  it  hath  framed.  Since  those  things  live  not  by  their 
own  strength,  nor  nourish  us  by  their  own  liberality,  but  oy  the 
"  word  of  God"  (Matt.  iv.  4),  that  God  that  speaks  them  into  life, 
and  speaks  them  into  usefulness,  should  be  most  ardently  desired  as 
the  best.  K  the  sparkling  glory  of  the  visible  heavens  delight  us, 
and  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  tne  earth  please  and  refresh  us,  what 
should  be  the  language  of  our  souls  upon  those  views  and  tastes  but 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Whom  have  I  m  heaven  but  thee?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  can  desire  beside  thee**  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25). 
No  greater  ^ood  can  possiblv  be  desired,  and  no  less  good  should  be 
ardently  desired.  As  ne  is  the  supreme  good,  so  we  should  bear  that 
regard  to  him  as  supremely,  and  above  all,  to  thirst  for  him :  as  he 
is  good,  he  is  the  object  of  desire ;  as  the  choicest  and  first  goodness, 
he  is  desirable  with  the  greatest  vehemency.  "  Give  me  children, 
or  else  I  die"  (Gen.  xxx.  1),  was  an  uncomely  speech ;  the  one  was 
granted,  and  tne  other  inflicted ;  she  had  children,  but  the  last  cost 
her  her  life :  but.  Give  me  God,  or  I  will  not  be  content,  is  a  gracious 
speech,  wherein  we  cannot  miscarry;  all  that  Gtxl  demands  of  us  is, 
that  we  should  long  for  him,  and  look  for  our  happiness  only  in 
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liim.    That  is  the  first  thing,  endeavor  after  the  enjoyment  of  (jod 
as  good. 

2.  Often  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God.  What  was  man  pro- 
duced for,  but  to  settle  his  thoughts  upon  this  ?  What  should  have 
been  Adam's  employment  in  innocence,  but  to  read  over  all  the  lines 
of  nature,  and  nx  his  contemplations  on  that  good  hand  that  drew 
them  ?  What  is  man  enduea  with  reason  for,  above  all  other  ani- 
mals, but  to  take  notice  of  this  goodness  spread  over  all  the  creatures, 
which  they  themselves,  though  they  felt  it,  could  not  have  such  a 
sense  of  as  to  make  answerable  returns  to  their  Benefactor  ?  Can 
we  satisfy  ourselves  in  being  spectators  of  it,  and  enjoyers  of  it,  only 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  brutes  are?  The  beasts  behold  things  as 
well  as  we,  they  feel  the  warm  beams  of  this  goodness  as  well  as  we, 
but  without  any  reflection  upon  the  Author  of  them.  Shall  Divine 
blessings  meet  with  no  more  from  us  but  a  brutish  view  and  be- 
holding of  them?  What  is  more  iust,  than  to  spend  a  thought  upon 
Him  wno  hath  enlarged  his  hand  in  so  many  oenefits  to  us  ?  Are 
we  indebted  to  any  more  than  we  are  to  him  ?  Why  should  we 
send  our  souls  to  visit  anything  more  than  him  in  his  works?  That 
we  are  able  to  meditate  on  him  is  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  us,  who 
hath  bestowed  that  capacity  upon  us ;  and,  if  we  will  not,  it  is  a 
great  part  of  our  ingratitude.  Can  anything  more  delightful  enter 
mto  us,  than  that  of  the  kind  and  gracious  disposition  of  that  Ood 
who  first  brought  us  out  of  the  abyss  of  an  unhappy  nothing,  and 
hath  hitherto  spread  his  wings  over  us?  Where  can  we  meet  with 
a  nobler  object  than  Divine  goodness  ?  and  what  nobler  work  can 
be  practised  by  us  than  to  consider  it?  What  is  more  sensible  in  all 
the  operations  of  his  hands  than  his  skill,  as  they  are  considered  in 
themselves,  and  his  goodness,  as  they  are  considered  in  relation  to 
us?  It  is  strange  that  we  should  miss  the  thoughts  of  it ;  that  we 
should  look  upon  this  earth,  and  everything  in  it,  and  yet  overlook 
that  which  it  is  most  full  of,  viz.  Divine  goodness  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5) ;  it 
runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  world ;  all  is  framed  and  diversi- 
fied by  goodness ;  it  is  one  entire  single  goodness,  which  appears  in 
various  garbs  and  dresses  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Can  we 
turn  our  eyes  inward,  and  send  our  eyes  outward,  and  see  nothing 
of  a  Divinity  in  both  worthy  of  our  deepest  and  seriousest  thoughts? 
Is  there  anything  in  the  world  we  can  behold,  but  we  see  his  bounty, 
since  nothing  was  made  but  is  one  way  or  other  beneficial  to  us  ? 
Can  we  think  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  must  have  some  reflecting 
thoughts  on  our  great  Caterer  ?  Can  the  sweetness  of  the  creature 
to  our  palate  obscure  the  sweetness  of  the  Provider  to  our  minds  ? 
It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  regardless  of  that  wherein  every 
creature  without  us,  and  every  sense  within  us  and  about  us,  is  a 
tutor  to  instruct  us !  Is  it  not  reason  we  should  think  of  the  times 
wherein  we  were  nothing,  and  from  thence  run  back  to  a  never-be- 
gun eternity,  and  view  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  that  goodness, 
to  be  in  time  brouglit  forth  upon  this  stage,  as  we  are  at  present  ? 
Can  we  consider  but  one  act  oi  our  understandings,  but  one  thought, 
one  blossom,  one  spark  of  our  souls  mounting  upwards,  and  not  re- 
flect upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  who,  m  that  faculty  that 
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sparkles  out  rational  thoughts,  has  advanced  us  to  a  nobler  state, 
and  endued  us  with  a  nobler  principle,  than  all  the  creatures  we  see 
on  earth,  except  those  of  our  own  rank  and  kind?    Can  we  consider 
but  one  foolish  thought,  one  sinful  act,  and  reflect  upon  the  guilt 
and  filth  of  it,  and  not  behold  goodness  in  sparine  us,  and  miracles 
of  goodness  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  for  tne  expiation  of  it? 
This  perfection  cannot  well  be  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  it  is 
horrible  it  should,  when  it  is  writ  in  every  line  of  the  creation,  and 
in  a  legible  rubric,  in  bloody  letters,  in  the  cross  of  his  Son«     Let  us 
think  with  ourselves,  how  often  he  hath  multiplied  his  blessings, 
when  we  did  deserve  his  wrath  I  how  he  hath  sent  one  unexpected 
benefit  upon  the  heel  of  another,  to  bring  us  with  a  swift  pace  the 
tidings  of  good- will  to  us  I  how  often  hath  he  delivered  us  from  a 
disease  that  had  the  arrows  of  death  in  its  hand  ready  to  pierce  us! 
how  often  hath  he  turned  our  fears  into  joys,  and  our  distempers  into 
promoters  of  our  felicity  I  how  oft;en  liath  he  mated  a  temptation^ 
sent  seasonable  supplies  m  the  midst  of  a  sore  distress,  and  prevented 
many  dangers  whicn  we  could  not  be  so  sensible  of,  because  we  were, 
in  a  Rreat  measure,  ignorant  of  them  I     How  should  we  meditate 
upon  his  goodness  to  our  souls,  in  preventing  some  sins,  in  pardon- 
ing others,  in  darting  upon  us  the  knowledge  of  his  gospel,  and  of 
himself,  in  the  hce  of  nis  Son  Christ  I     This  seems  to  stick  much 
upon  the  spirit  of  Paul,  since  he  doth  so  oft«n  sprinkle  his  epistles 
with  the  titles  of  the  "  grace  of  Gk)d,  riches  of  grace,  unsearchable 
riches  of  Grod,  riches  of  glory,"  and  cannot  satisfy  himself,  with  the 
extolling  of  it     Certainty,  we  should  bear  upon  our  heart  a  deep 
and  quick  sense  of  this  perfection ;  as  it  was  tne  design  of  God  to 
manifest  it,  so  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God  for  us  to  have  a  sense 
of  it :  a  dull  receiver  of  his  blessings  is  no  less  nauseous  to  him  than 
a  dull  dispenser  of  his  alms ;  he  loves  a  "  cheerful  giver"  ^2  Cor.  ix. 
7) ;  he  doth  himself  what  he  loves  in  others ;  he  is  cheerful  in  giv- 
ing, and  he  loves  we  should  be  serious  in  thinking  of  him,  and  have 
a  right  apprehension  and  sense  of  his  goodness. 

(1.)  A  right  sense  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  an  ingenu- 
ous worship  of  God.  It  would  damp  our  averseness  to  any  act  of 
religion ;  what  made  David  so  resolute  and  ready  to  "  worship  to- 
waras  his  holy  temple"  but  the  sense  of  his  "  loving  kindness?  (Ps. 
cxxxviii.  2).  This  would  render  him  always  in  our  mind  a  worthy 
object  of  our  devotion,  a  stable  prop  of  our  confidence..  We  should 
then  adore  him,  when  we  consiaer  nim  as  "  our  God,"  and  ourselves 
as  "  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand"  (Ps.  xcv. 
7) :  we  snould  send  up  prayers  with  strong  fidth  and  feeling,  and 
praises  with  great  joy  and  pleasure.  The  sense  of  his  goodness 
would  make  us  love  him,  and  our  love  to  him  would  quicken  our 
adoration  of  him ;  but  if  we  regard  not  this,  we  shall  have  no  mind 
to  think  of  him,  no  mind  to  act  anything  towards  him ;  we  may 
tremble  at  his  presence,  but  not  heiu*tily  worship  him ;  we  shall 
rather  look  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  think  no  other  affection  due 
to  him  than  what  we  reserve  for  an  oppressor,  viz.  hatred  and  ill- 
will 

(2.)  A  sense  of  it  will  keep  us  humble.    A  sense  of  it  would  effect 
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that  for  whicb  itself  was  intended ;  viz.  brin^  us  to  a  repentance  for 
OUT  crimes,  and  not  suffer  us  to  harden  ourselves  against  mm.  When 
we  should  deeply  consider  how  he  hath  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
US,  and  his  ram  to  fidl  upon  the  earth  for  our  support ;  the  one  to 
supple  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  assist  the  juice  of  it  to  bring  forth 
firuits ;  how  would  it  reflect  upon  us  our  ill  requitals,  and  make  us 
hang  down  our  heads  before  nim  in  a  low  posture,  pleasing  to  him, 
and  advantageous  to  ourselves  I  What  would  the  first  diarge  be 
upon  ourselves^ut  what  Moses  brings  in  his  expostulation  against 
tne  Israelites  (Deut  xxxii.  6):  "Do  I  thus  reauite  the  Lord?" 
What  is  this  goodness  for  me,  who  am  so  much  below  him ;  for  me, 
who  have  so  much  incensed  him ;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  abused 
what  he  hath  allowed  ?  It  would  bring  to  remembrance  the  horror 
of  our  crimes,  and  set  us  a  blushing  before  him,  when  we  should 
consider  the  multitude  of  his  benefits,  and  our  imworthy  behaviour, 
that  hath  not  constrained  him  even  against  the  inclination  of  his 
goodness,  to  punish  us :  how  little  should  we  plead  for  a  further 
Eberty  in  sin,  or  palliate  our  former  faults !  When  we  set  Divine 
goodness  in  one  column,  and  our  transgressions  in  another,  and  com- 
pare together  their  several  items,  it  would  fill  us  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  ^ilt,  and  divest  us  of  any  worth  of  our  own 
in  our  approaches  to  hmi ;  it  would  humble  us,  that  we  cannot  love 
80  obligmg  a  God  as  much  as  he  deserves  to  be  loved  by  us ;  it 
would  make  us  hiunble  before  men.  Who  would  be  proud  of  a 
mere  gift  which  he  knows  he  hath  not  merited?  How  ridiculous 
would  that  servant  be,  that  should  be  proud  of  a  rich  livery,  which 
is  a  badge  of  his  service,  not  a  token  of  his  merit,  but  of  his  master's 
magnificence  and  bounty,  which,  though  he  wear  this  day,  he  may 
be  stripped  of  to-morrow,  and  be  tumea  out  of  his  master's  familjr ! 

(8.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  faithful  to  him. 
The  goodness  of  God  obligeth  us  to  serve  him,  not  to  offend  him ; 
the  freeness  of  his  goodness  should  make  us  more  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory.  When  we  consider  the  benefits  of 
a  friend  proceed  out  of  kindness  to  us,  and  not  out  of  self  ends  and 
vain  applause,  it  works  more  upon  us,  and  makes  tis  more  careful  of 
the  honor  of  such  a  person.  It  is  a  pure  bounty  God  hath  manifest- 
ed in  creation  and  providence,  which  could  not  be  for  himself,  who, 
being  blessed  forever,  wanted  nothing  from  us :  it  was  not  to  draw 
a  profit  from  us,  but  to  impart  an  advantage  to  us ;  ''  Our  goodness 
extends  not  to  him"  (Ps.  xvi.  2).  The  service  of  the  benefactor  is 
but  a  rational  return  for  benefits ;  whence  Nehemiah  aggravates  the 
sins  of  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  85) :  "  They  have  not  served  thee  in  thy 
great  goodness  that  tliou  gavest  them  ;  i.  e,  which  thou  didst  freely 
bestow  upon  them.  How  should  we  dare  to  spend  upon  our  lusts 
that  which  we  possess,  if  we  considered  by  whose  liberality  we  came 
by  it  ?  how  should  we  dare  to  be  unfaithful  in  the  gooos  he  hath 
made  us  trustees  of?  A  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness  will  enno- 
ble the  creature,  and  make  it  act  for  the  most  glorious  and  noble 
end ;  it  would  strike  Satan's  temptation  dead  at  a  blow ;  it  would 
pull  off  the  false  mask  and  vizor  from  what  he  presents  to  us,  to 
draw  us  from  the  service  of  our  Benefactor ;  we  could  not^  with  a 
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tfense  of  this,  think  him  kinder  to  us  than  God  hath,  and  will  be, 
which  is  the  great  motive  of  men  to  join  hands  with  him,  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  God. 

(4.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  patient  under 
our  miseries.  A  deep  sense  of  this  would  make  us  rive  God  the 
honor  of  his  goodness  in  whatsover  he  doth,  though  the  reason  of 
his  actions  be  not  apparent  to  us,  nor  the  event  and  issue  of  his  pro- 
ceedings foreseen  by  us.  It  is  a  stated  case,  that  goodness  can  never 
intend  ill,  but  designs  good  in  all  its  acts  ^*to  them  that  love  God" 
(Rom.  viii.  28) :  nay,  he  always  designs  the  best ;  when  he  bestows 
anything  upon  his  people,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  have  it ;  and 
when  he  removes  anything  from  them,  he  sees  it  best  they  should 
lose  it.  When  we  have  lost  a  thing  we  loved,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, a  sense  of  this  perfection,  wliich  acts  God  in  all,  would  keep 
us  from  misjudging  our  sufferings,  and  measuring  the  intention  of 
the  hand  that  sent  them,  by  the  sharpness  of  what  we  feel.  What 
patient,  fully  persuaded  of  the  affection  of  the  physician,  would  not 
value  him,  though  that  which  is  given  to  purge  out  the  humors, 
racks  his  bowels?  When  we  lose  what  we  love,  perhaps  it  was 
some  outward  lustre  tickled  our  apprehensions,  and  we  did  not  see 
the  viper  we  would  have  harmed  ourselves  by ;  but  God  seeing  it, 
snatched  it  from  us,  and  we  mutter  as  if  he  liiad  been  cruel,  and  de- 
prived us  of  the  good  we  imagined,  when  he  was  kind  to  us,  and 
freed  us  from  the  hurt  we  should  certainly  have  felt.  We  should 
regard  that  which  in  goodness  he  takes  from  us,  at  no  other  rate 
than  some  gilded  poison  and  lurking  venom ;  the  sufferings  of  men, 
though  upon  high  provocations,  are  often  followed  with  ricn  mercies, 
and  manv  times  are  intended  as  preparations  for  ^eater  goodness. 
When  (jod  utters  that  rhetoric  of  his  bowels,  "How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  0  Ephraim,  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger !" 
(Hos.  xi.  8),  ne  intended  them  mercv  in  their  captivity,  and  would 
prepare  them  by  it,  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  And  it  is  likely  the 
posterity  of  those  ten  tribes  were  the  first  that  ran  to  God,  upon  the 
publishmg  the  gospel  in  the  places  where  they  lived ;  he  doth  not 
take  away  himself  when  he  takes  away  outward  comforts ;  while  he 
snatcheth  away  the  rattles  we  play  with,  he  hath  a  breast  in  himself 
for  us  to  suck.  The  consideration  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us 
to  a  composed  frame  of  spirit.  K  we  are  sick,  it  is  goodness,  it  is  a 
disease,  and  not  a  hell.  It  is  goodness,  that  it  is  a  cloud,  and  not  a 
total  darkness.  What  if  he  transfers  from  us  what  we  have  7  he 
takes  no  more  than  what  his  goodness  first  imparted  to  us;  and 
never  takes  so  much  from  his  people  as  his  gooaness  leaves  them : 
if  he  strips  them  of  their  lives,  he  leaves  them  their  souls,  with  those 
faculties  he  famished  them  with  at  first,  and  removes  them  from 
those  houses  of  clay  to  a  richer  mansion.  The  time  of  our  sufferings 
here,  were  it  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  bears  not  the  proportion 
of  a  moment  to  that  endless  eternity  wherein  he  hath  designed  to 
manifest  his  goodness  to  us.  The  consideration  of  Divine  goodness 
would  teach  us  to  draw  a  calm  even  frx)m  storms,  and  distu  balsam 
from  rods.    K  the  reproofi  of  the  righteous  be  an  excellent  oil  (Ps. 
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oxlv.  6\  we  should  not  think  the  corrections  of  a  good  God  to  have 
a  less  virtue. 

(5.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  mount  us  above  the 
world.  It  would  damp  our  appetites  after  meaner  things ;  we  should 
look  upon  the  world  not  as  a  God,  but  a  gift  fix)m  God,  and  never 
think  the  present  better  than  the  Donor.  We  should  never  lie  soaking 
in  muddy  puddles  were  we  always  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  richness 
and  clearness  of  this  Fountain,  wherein  we  might  bathe  ourselves ; 
little  petty  particles  of  good  would  give  us  no  content,  when  we 
were  sensible  of  such  an  unbounded  ocean.  Infinite  goodness,  rightly 
apprehended,  would  dull  our  desires  after  other  things,  and  sharpen 
wem  with  a  keener  edge  sifter  that  which  is  best  of  all.  How  earn- 
estly do  we  long  for  tlie  presence  of  a  friend,  of  whose  good  will 
towards  us  we  have  fiill  experience. 

(6.)  It  would  check  any  motions  of  envy :  it  would  make  us  joy 
in  the  prosperity  of  good  men,  and  hinder  us  jBx)m  envying  the  out- 
ward felicity  of  the  wicked.  We  should  not  dare  with  an  evil  eye 
to  censure  his  good  hand  (Matt  xx.  15),  but  approve  of  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  do,  Doth  in  the  matter  of  his  liberality  and  the  subjects 
Le  chooseth  for  it.  Though  if  the  disposal  were  in  our  hands,  we 
should  not  imitate  him,  as  not  thinking  them  subjects  fit  for  our 
bounty ;  yet  since  it  is  in  his  hands,  we  be  to  approve  of  his  actions 
and  not  have  an  ill  will  towards  him  for  his  goodness,  or  towards 
those  he  is  pleased  to  make  the  subject  of  it.  Since  all  his  doles  are 
given  to  "  invite  man  to  repentance"  (Rom.  ii.  4),  to  envy  them  those 
goods  God  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  is  to  envy  God  the  glory  of  his 
own  goodness,  and  them  the  felicity  those  things  might  move  them 
to  aspire  to ;  it  is  to  wish  God  more  contracted^  and  thy  neighbor 
more  miserable :  but  a  deep  sense  of  his  sovereign  goodness  would 
make  us  rejoice  in  any  marKS  of  it  upon  others,  and  move  us  to  bless 
him  insteaa  of  censuring  him. 

(7.)  It  would  make  us  thankful.  What  can  be  the  most  proper, 
the  most  natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  most  magnificent 
characters  he  hath  imprinted  upon  our  souls ;  the  conveniency  of  the 
members  he  hath  compacted  m  our  bodies,  but  a  praise  of  him  ? 
Such  motion  had  Davia  upon  the  first  consideration :  "  I  will  praise 
thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14J. 
What  could  be  the  most  natural  reflection,  when  Ive  behold  the  ricn 
prerogatives  of  our  natures  above  other  creatures,  the  provision  he 
nath  made  for  us  for  our  delight  in  the  beauties  of  heaven,  for  our 
support  in  the  creatures  on  earth  ?  What  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  uncorrupted  man,  to  be  the  first  motion  of  his  soul,  but  an  ex- 
tolling the  bountiful  hand  of  the  invisible  donor,  whoever  he  be  ? 
This  would  make  us  venture  at  some  endeavors  of  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, though  we  should  despair  of  rendering  anything  pro- 
portionable to  the  greatness  of  the  benefit ;  and  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  own  weakness  would  be  an  acceptable  part  of  our 
gratitude.  Without  a  due  and  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  our 
praise  of  it,  and  thankftilness  for  it,  will  be  but  cola,  formal,  and 
customary;  our  tongues  may  bless  him,  and  our  heart  slight  him: 
and  this  will  lead  us  to  the  tnird  exhortation : 
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3.  Which  is  that  of  thankfulness  for  Divine  goodness.  The  abso- 
lute goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  the  excellencj  of  his  nature,  is  the 
object  of  praise :  the  relative  goodness  of  Gtod,  as  he  is  otir  benefactor, 
is  the  object  of  thankfulness.  This  was  alwavs  a  debt  doe  firom  man 
to  God ;  he  had  obligations  in  the  time  oi  his  integrity,  and  was 
then  to  render  it ;  he  is  not  less,  but  more  obliged  to  it  in  the  state 
of  corruption ;  the  benefits  being  the  greater,  by  how  much  the  more 
unworthy  he  is  of  them  by  reason  of  his  revolt.  The  bounty  be- 
stowed upon  an  enemy  that  merits  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  received 
with  a  greater  resentment  than  that  bestowed  on  a  niend,  who  is  not 
unworthy  of  testimonies  of  respect  Gratitude  to  Gted  is  the  duty 
of  every  creature  that  hath  a  sense  of  itself;  the  more  excellent  being 
any  enjoy  the  more  devout  ought  to  be  the  acknowledgment  How 
of^n  doth  David  stir  up,  not  only  himself  but  summon  all  creatures, 
even  the  insensible  ones,  to  join  in  the  concert !  He  calls  to  the 
'^  deeps,  fire,  hail,  snow,  mountains  and  hills,"  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
work  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlviii) ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  do  it  actively, 
but  to  show  that  man  is  to  call  in  the  whole  creation  to  assist  him 
passively,  and  should  have  so  much  charity  to  all  creatures,  as  to  re- 
ceive what  they  ofier,  and  so  much  affection  to  God,  as  to  present  to 
him  what  he  receives  from  him.  Snow  and  hail  cannot  bless  and 
praise  God,  but  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  those  things  wherein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  something  to  molest 
our  sense,  as  well  as  something  that  improves  the  earth  for  fruit 
This  God  requires  of  us :  for  this  he  instituted  several  offerings,  and 
required  a  little  portion  of  fruits  to  be  presented  to  him,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment taey  held  the  whole  from  his  bounty.  And  the  end 
of  the  festival  days  amon^  the  Jews  was  to  revive  the  memory  of 
those  signal  acts  wherein  his  power  for  them,  and  his  goodness  to 
them,  had  been  extraordinarily  evident ;  it  is  no  more  but  our  mouths 
to  praise  him,  and  our  hand  to  obey  him,  that  he  exacts  at  our  hands. 
He  commands  us  not  to  expend  what  he  allows  us  in  the  erecting 
stately  temples  to  his  honor ;  all  the  coin  he  requires  to  be  paid  with 
for  his  expense  is  the  "  offering  of  thanksgiving"  (Ps.  1. 14) :  and  this 
we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  since  we  cannot  do  it  as  much  as 
he  merits,  for  "  who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise?"  (Ps.  cvi.  2.)  If 
we  have  the  fruit  of  his  goodness,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the  "fruit 
of  our  lips"  (Heb.  xiii.  15) :  the  least  kindness  should  inflame  our 
souls  witn  a  kindly  resentment  Though  some  of  his  benefits  have  a 
brighter,  some  a  aarker,  aspect  towards  us,  yet  they  all  come  from 
this  common  spring ;  his  goodness  shines  in  all ;  there  are  tiie  foot- 
steps of  goodness  in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  smiles  of  goodness  in 
the  greatest;  the  meanest  therefore  is  not  to  pass  without  a  r^ard  of 
the  Author.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  more  illustrious  in  some  crea- 
tures than  in  others,  yet  it  glitters  in  all,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  administers  matter  of  praise ;  but  they  are  not  only  little 
things,  but  the  choicer  favors  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.  How  much, 
doth  it  deserve  our  acknowledgment,  that  he  should  contrive  our  re- 
covery, when  we  had  plotted  our  ruin !  that  when  he  did  from  eter- 
nity behold  the  crimes  wherewith  we  would  incense  him,  he  shotdd 
22ot^  according  to  the  rights  of  justice,  cast  us  into  hell|  but  prise  us  at 
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tiie  rate  of  the  blood  and  life  of  his  only  Son,  in  value  above  the 
blood  of  men  and  lives  of  angels  I  How  should  we  bless  that  God, 
that  we  have  yet  a  gospel  among  us,  that  we  are  not  driven  into  the 
utmost  regions,  that  we  can  attend  upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  not  forced  to  the  secret  obscurities  of  the  night!  Whatsoever 
we  enjoy,  whatsoever  we  receive,  we  must  own  nim  as  the  Donor, 
and  read  his  hand  in  it.  Rob  him  not  of  any  praise  to  give  to  an 
instrument  No  man  hath  wherewithal  to  do  us  good,  nor  a  heart 
to  do  us  good,  nor  opportunities  of  benefitting  us  without  him. 
When  the  cripple  received  the  soundness  of  his  limbs  from  Peter,  ho 

S raised  the  hand  that  sent  it,  not  tlie  hand  that  brought  it  (Acts  iii 
):  he  "praised  God"  (ver.  8).  When  we  want  anything  that  is 
good,  let  the  goodness  of  Divine  nature  move  us  to  David's  practice, 
to  "  thirst  after  God"  (Ps.  xlii.  1) :  and  when  we  feel  the  motions  of 
his  goodness  to  us,  let  us  imitate  the  temper  of  the  same  holy  man 
(Ps.  ciii.  2) :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits."  It  is  an  unworthy  carriage  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traveller 
doth  with  a  fountain,  kneel  down  to  drink  of  it  when  he  is  thirsty, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  perhaps  never  think  of  it  more  after 
he  is  satisfied. 

4.  And,  lastly,  Imitate  this  goodness  of  God.  If  his  goodness 
hath  such  an  influence  upon  us  as  to  make  us  love  him,  it  will  also 
move  us  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  imitate  him  in  it.  Christ  makes  this 
use  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  (Matt.  v.  44,  46) :  "  Do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  makes  nis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good."  As  holiness  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  purity,  so 
charity  is  a  resemblance  of  God*s  goodness ;  and  this  our  Saviour 
calls  perfection  (ver.  48) :  " Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  jour 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect."  As  God  would  not  be  a  per- 
fect G<)d  without  goodness,  so  neither  can  any  be  a  perfect  Christian 
without  kindness ;  charity  and  love  being  the  splendor  and  loveliness 
of  all  Christian  graces,  as  goodness  is  the  splendor  and  loveliness  of 
all  Divine  attributes.  This  and  holiness  are  ordered  in  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  grand  patterns  of  our  imitation.  Imitate  the  goodness  of 
God  in  two  things. 

(1.)  In  relieving  and  assisting  others  in  distress.    Let  our  heart  be 

large  in  the  capacity  of  creatures,  as  God's  is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
CSreator.  A  large  heart  from  him  to  us,  and  a  strait  heart  from  us  to 
others,  will  not  suit :  let  us  not  think  any  so  far  below  us  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  care,  since  God  thinks  none  that  are  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  him  too  mean  for  his.  His  infinite  glory  mounts  him 
above  the  creature,  but  his  infinite  goodness  stoops  him  to  the  mean- 
est works  of  his  hands.  As  he  lets  not  the  transgressions  of  pros- 
perity pass  without  punishment,  so  he  lets  not  the  distress  of  his  af- 
flicted jpeople  pass  him  without  support.  Shall  God  provide  for  the 
ease  or  beasts,  and  shall  not  we  have  some  tenderness  towards  those 
that  are  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  have  as  good  blood 
to  boast  of  as  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth  ; 
and  as  mean,  and  as  little  as  they  are,  can  lay  claim  to  as  ancient  a 
pedigree  as  the  stateliest  prince  m  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  to 
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ancestors  beyond  Adam  ?  Shall  we  glut  ourselves  with  Divine  be- 
neficence to  us,  and  wear  his  livery  onlv  on  our  own  backs,  forget- 
ting the  afflictions  of  some  dear  Joseph ;  when  God,  who  hath  an 
unblemished  felicity  in  his  own  nature,  looks  out  of  himself  to  view 
and  relieve  the  miseries  of  poor  creatures  ?  Why  hath  God  increased 
the  doles  of  his  treasures  to  some  more  than  others?  Was  it  merely 
for  themselves,  or  rather  that  they  might  have  a  bottom  to  attain  the 
honor  of  imitating  him  ?  Shall  we  embezzle  his  goods  to  our  own 
use,  as  if  we  were  absolute  proprietors,  and  not  stewards  entrusted 
for  others  ?  Shall  we  make  a  difficulty  to  part  with  something  to 
others,  out  of  that  abundance  he  hath  bestowed  upon  any  of  us? 
Did  not  his  goodness  strip  his  Son  of  the  glory  of  heaven  for  a  time 
to  enrich  us  r  and  shall  we  shrug  when  we  are  to  part  with  a  little 
to  pleasure  him  ?  It  is  not  very  becoming  for  any  to  be  backward 
in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others  with  a  few  morsels,  who  have 
had  tne  happiness  to  have  had  their  greatest  necessities  supplied  with 
his  Son's  blood.  He  demands  not  that  we  should  strip  ourselves  of 
all  for  others,  but  of  a  pittance,  something  of  superflmty,  which  will 
turn  more  to  our  account  than  what  is  vainly  and  unprofitably  con- 
sumed on  our  backs  and  bellies.  K  he  hath  given  much  to  any  of 
us,  it  is  rather  to  lay  aside  part  of  the  income  for  his  service ;  else 
we  would  monopolize  Divine  goodness  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to  dis- 
trust under  our  present  experiments  his  future  kindness,  as  though 
the  last  thing  he  gave  us  was  attended  with  this  language.  Hoard  up 
this,  and  expect  no  more  from  me ;  use  it  only  to  tne  glutting  jour 
avarice,  and  feeding  your  ambition :  which  would  be  against  the 
whole  scope  of  Divine  goodness.  If  we  do  not  endeavor  to  write 
after  the  comely  copy  he  hath  set  us,  we  may  provoke  him  to  har- 
den himself  against  us,  and  in  wrath  bestow  that  on  the  fire,  or  on 
our  enemies,  which  his  goodness  hath  imparted  to  us  for  his  glory, 
and  the  supplying  the  necessities  of  poor  creaturea  And,  on  tne 
contrary,  he  is  so  delighted  with  this  Kind  of  imitation  of  him,  that 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  shall  not  be 
unrewarded. 

(2.)  Imitate  God  in  his  goodness,  in  a  kindness  to  our  worst  ene- 
mies. The  best  man  is  more  unworthy  to  receive  anything  from  God 
than  the  worst  can  be  to  receive  from  us.  How  kind  is  God  to  those 
that  blaspheme  him,  and  gives  them  the  same  sim,  and  the  same 
showers,  that  he  doth  to  the  best  men  in  the  world  I  la  it  not  more 
our  glory  to  imitate  God  in  "doing  good  to  those  that  hate  us,"  than 
to  imitate  the  men  of  the  world  in  requiting  evil,  b^  a  return  of  a 
sevenfold  mischief?     This  would  be  a  goodness  which  would  van- 

2uish  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  us  greater  than  Alexanders  and 
laesars,  who  did  only  triumph  over  miserable  carcasses ;  yea,  it  is  to 
triumph  over  ourselves  in  being  good  against  the  sentiments  of  cor- 
rupt nature.  Bevenge  makes  us  slaves  to  our  passions,  as  much  as 
the  ofienders,  and  good  returns  render  us  victorious  over  our  adverl 
saries  (Rom.  xii.  21) :  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evi- 
with  good."  When  we  took  up  our  arms  a^Bst  God,  his  goodness 
contrived  not  our  ruin,  but  our  recovery.  This  is  such  a  goodness 
of  God  as  could  not  be  discovered  in  an  innocent  state ;  while  man 
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had  continned  in  his  duty,  he  could  not  have  been  guillnr  of  an  en- 
miW ;  and  God  could  not  but  affect  him,  unless  he  had  denied  him- 
self: so  t^  of  being  good  to  our  enemies  could  never  have  been 
practised  in  a  state  of  rectitude ;  since,  where  was  a  perfect  inno- 
cence, there  could  be  no  spark  of  enmity  to  one  another.  It  con  be 
no  disparagement  to  any  man's  dignity  to  cast  his  influences  on  his 
greatest  opposers,  since  God,  who  acts  for  his  own  glory,  thinks  not 
himself  disparaged  bv  sending  forth  the  streams  of  his  bDunty  on  the 
wickedest  persons,  who  are  far  meaner  to  him  than  those  of  the  same 
blood  can  oe  to  us.  Who  hath  the  worse  thoughts  of  the  sun,  for 
shining  upon  the  earth,  that  sends  up  vapors  to  cloud  it?  it  can  be 
no  disgrace  to  resemble  God ;  if  his  hand  and  bowels  be  open  to  us, 
let  not  ours  be  shut  to  any. 


DISCOURSE   IIII. 

ON   GOD'S   DOMINION. 

Pbauc  ciiL  19. — ^The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heayeos:  and  hit  king^don 

nileth  over  aU. 

The  Psalm  begins  with  the  praise  of  God,  wherein  the  penman 
excites  his  soul  to  a  ri^ht  and  elevated  management  of  so  great  a 
duty  (ver.  1) :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  his  holy  name :"  and  because  himself  and  all  men  were  in- 
sufficient to  offer  up  a  praise  to  God  answerable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  benefits,  he  summons  in  the  end  of  the  psalm  the  angels,  and  all 
creatures,  to  join  in  concert  with  him.     Observe, 

1.  As  man  is  too  shallow  a  creature  to  comprehend  the  excellency 
of  God,  so  he  is  too  dull  and  scanty  a  creature  to  offer  up  a  due 
praise  to  God,  both  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and 
the  multitude  and  greatness  of  his  benefits. 

2.  We  are  apt  to  forget  Divine  benefits :  our  souls  must  therefore 
be  often  jogged,  and  roused  up.  "  All  that  is  within  me,"  every  power 
of  my  rational,  and  every  affection  of  my  sensitive  part :  all  his  fac- 
ulties, all  his  thoughts.  Our  souls  will  hang  back  from  God  in  every 
duty,  much  more  in  this,  if  we  lay  not  a  strict  charge  upon  them« 
We  are  so  void  of  a  pure  and  entire  love  to  God,  that  we  have  no 
mind  to  those  duties.  Wants  will  spur  us  on  to  prayer,  but  a  pure 
love  to  God  can  only  spirit  us  to  praise.  We  are  more  reacfy  to 
reach  out  a  hand  to  receive  his  mercies,  than  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to 
recognize  them  afl;er  the  receipt  After  the  Psalmist  had  summoned 
his  own  soul  to  this  task,  he  enumerates  the  Divine  blessings  received 
by  him,  to  awaken  his  soul  by  a  sense  of  them  to  so  noble  a  work. 
He  begins  at  the  first  and  foundation  mercy  to  himself,  the  pardon 
of  his  sin  and  justification  of  his  person,  the  renewing  of  his  sickly 
and  languishing  nature  (ver.  8):  **Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities, 
and  heals  all  thy  diseases."  ms  redemption  fix)m  death,  or  eternal 
destruction ;  his  expected  glorification  thereupon,  which  he  speaks 
of  with  that  certainty,  as  if  it  were  present  (ver.  4) :  "  Who  reoeems 
thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowns  thee  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies."  He  makes  his  progress  to  the  mercy  manifested  to 
the  church  in  the  protection  of  it  against,  or  delivery  of  it  from,  op- 
pressions (ver.  6) :  "  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judmient 
for  all  that  are  oppressed."  In  the  discovery  of  his  will  and  law, 
and  the  glory  of  his  merciful  name  to  it  (ver.  7,  S) :  "  He  made  known 
his  ways  unto  Moses,  and  his  acts  unto  the  chiloren  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy:" 
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which  latter  words  may  refer  also  to  the  free  and  unmerited  spring 
of  the  benefits  he  had  reckoned  up :  viz.,  the  mercy  of  God,  which 
he  mentions  also  (ver.  10) :  "  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  ^r  our 
sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities ;"  and  then  extols 
the  perfection  of  Divine  mercy,  in  the  pardoning  of  sin  (ver.  11, 12) ; 
the  paternal  tenderness  of  God  (ver.  13) ;  the  eternity  of  his  mercy 
(ver.  17) ;  but  restrains  it  to  the  proper  object  Tver.  11, 17),  "  to  them 
that  fear  him ;"  i.  e.  to  them  that  believe  in  nim.  Fear  being  the 
word  commonly  used  for  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  legal 
dispensation,  wherein  the  spirit  of  bondage  was  more  eminent  than 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  their  fear  more  than  their  confidence. 
Observe, 

1.  All  true  blessings  grow  up  from  the  pardon  of  sin  (ver.  8) : 
"  Who  forgives  all  thine  iniquities."  That  is  the  first  blessing,  the 
top  and  crown  of  all  other  favors,  which  draws  all  other  blessings 
after  it,  and  sweetens  all  other  blessings  with  it  The  principal  in- 
tent of  Christ  was  expiation  of  sin,  redemption  from  iniquity ;  the 
purchase  of  other  blessings  was  consequent  upon  it.  Paraon  of  sin 
28  every  blessing  virtually,  and  in  the  root  and  spring  it  flows  from 
the  &vor  of  God,  and  is  such  a  gift  as  cannot  be  tainted  with  a  curse, 
as  outward  things  may. 

2.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  soul  is  renewed  (ver.  8) :  "  Who 
heals  all  thy  diseases."  Where  guilt  is  remitted,  the  deformity  and 
sickness  of  the  soul  is  cured.  Forgiveness  is  a  teeming  mercy ;  it 
never  goes  single ;  when  we  have  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  bearing 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  we  receive  also  a  balsam  from  his 
blood,  to  heal  the  wounds  we  feel  in  our  nature.  (Isa.  liii.  5) :  "  The 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  As  there  is  a  guilt  in  sin,  which  binds  us  over  to  punish- 
ment, so  there  is  a  contagion  in  sin,  which  fills  us  with  pestilent  dis- 
eases ;  when  the  one  is  removed,  the  other  is  cured.  We  should  not 
know  how  to  love  the  one  without  the  other.  The  renewing  the  soul 
is  necessary  for  a  delightful  relish  of  the  other  blessings  of  God.  A 
condemned  malefactor,  infected  with  a  leprosy,  or  any  other  loathsome 
distemper,  if  pardoned,  could  take  little  comfort  in  nis  freedom  from 
the  gibbet  without  a  cure  of  his  plague. 

3.  God  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  Author  of  all  spiritual  blessinra : 
"  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  heals  all  tny  diseases."  He 
refers  all  to  God,  nothing  to  himself  in  his  own  merit  and  strength. 
All,  not  the  pardon  of  one  sin  merited  by  me,  not  the  cure  of  one 
disease  can  I  owe  to  my  own  power,  and  the  strength  of  my  free- 
will, and  the  operations  of  nature.  He,  and  he  alone  is  the  !E*rince 
of  pardon,  the  rhysician  that  restores  me,  the  Redeemer  that  delivers 
me ;  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  divide  the  praise  between  God  and  ourselves. 
Cbd  only  can  knock  off  our  fetters,  expel  our  distempers,  and  restore 
a  deformed  soul  to  its  decayed  beauty. 

4.  Gracious  souls  will  bless  God  as  much  for  sanctification  as  for 
justification.  The  initials  of  sanctification  (and  there  are  no  more 
m  this  life)  are  worthy  of  solemn  acknowledgment  It  is  a  sign  of 
growth  in  grace  when  our  hymns  are  made  up  of  acknowledgments 
of  God's  sanctifying,  as  well  as  pardoning  grace.    In  blessing  God 
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for  the  one,  we  rather  show  a  loye  to  oorselyes;  in  bleflsing  Ood  fbr 
the  other,  we  cast  outapnre  beam  of  loye  to  Gk>d:  beoauae,  by  pari* 
fyii^g  grace,  we  are  fitted  to  the  service  of  our  Maker,  prepaied  to 
every  good  work  which  is  delightful  to  him ;  by  the  other,  we  are 
eased  in  ourselves.  Pardon  fiUs  us  withinward  peace,  but  aanctifi- 
cation  fills  us  with  an  activity  for  God.  Nothing  is  so  capable  of 
setting  the  soul  in  a  heavenly  tune,  as  the  consideration  of  God  as  a 
pardoner  and  as  a  healer. 

6.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  punishment  is  remitted  (ver.  8,  4) : 
'*  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  redeems  thy  life-firom  destroo- 
tion."  A  malefactor's  pardon  puts  an  end  to  his  chains,  frees  him 
from  the  stench  of  the  aun^eon,  and  fear  of  the  gibbet  Pardon  is 
nothing  else  but  the  remittmg  of  guilt,  and  guilt  is  nothing  else  but 
an  obligation  to  punishment  as  a  penal  debt  for  sin.  A  creditor's 
tearing  a  bond  frees  the  debtor  from  payment  and  rigor. 

6.  Growth  in  ^ce  is  always  annexed  to  true  sanctification.  So 
that  "  thy  youth  is  renewed  fike  the  eagle's"  (Ver.  5).  Interpreters 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  manner  or  the  eagle's  renewing 
its  youth,  and  regaining  its  vigor:  he  speaks  best  that  saith.  the 
Psalmist  speaks  onJy  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and  his 
design  was  not  to  write  a  natural  history.  <i  G^wth  always  acoom- 
panies  grace,  as  well  as  it  doth  nature  in  the  body ;  not  that  it  is 
without  its  qualms  and  languishing  fits,  as  children  are  not,  but  still 
their  distempers  make  them  grow.  Grace  is  not  an  idle,  but  an  ac- 
tive principle.  It  is  not  like  the  Psalmist  means  it  of  ihe  strengUi 
of  the  body,  or  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  his  government,  but 
the  vigor  of  his  grace  and  comfort,  since  they  are  spiritual  blessings 
here  that  are  the  matter  of  his  song.  The  healing  the  disease  con- 
duceth  to  the  sprouting  up  and  flourishing  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
nature  of  grace  to  go  mm  stren^h  to  strengdi. 

7.  When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  perfectly  pardoned.  "  As  fiir  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  &x  hatn  He  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us"  (ver.  11, 12).  The  east  and  west  are  the  ^eatest  distance 
in  the  world ;  the  terms  can  never  meet  together.  When  sin  is  par- 
doned, it  is  never  charged  again ;  the  guilt  of  it  can  no  more  retuni| 
than  east  can  become  west,  or  west  become  east 

8.  Obedience  is  necessary  to  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
"  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  to  them  that  fear  him,  to  them  that  re- 
member his  conmiandments,  to  do  them"  (ver.  17).    Commands  an 
to  be  remembered  in  order  to  practice ;  a  vain  speculation  is  not  tb 
intent  of  the  publication  of  them. 

After  the  rsalmist  had  enumerated  the  benefits  of  Gk>d,  he  reflee 
upon  the  greatness  of  God,  and  considers  him  on  his  throne  encoi 
passed  witn  the  angels,  the  ministers  of  his  providence.    "  The  Lo 
nath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens  ana  his  kingdom  rules  o^ 
all"  (ver.  19).    He  brings  in  this  of  his  dominion  just  after  he  1: 
largely  treated  of  his  mercy.    Either, 

1.  To  signifjT,  That  Qoi  is  not  only  to  be  praised  for  his  mm 
but  for  his  majesty,  both  for  the  height  and  extent  of  his  autha 

2.  To  extol  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  and  pity.    What  1 1 

q  AmjralcL  in  loe. 
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said  now,  O  my  soul,  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  paternal  pity,  is 
commended  by  his  majesty ;  his  grandeur  hinders  not  his  clemency : 
though  his  throne  be  nigh,  his  li^wels  are  tender.  He  looks  down 
upon  his  meanest  seirants  from  the  height  of  his  glory.  Since  his 
majesty  is  infinite,  his  mercy  must  be  as  great  as  his  majesty.  It 
must  be  a  greater  pity  lod^g  in  his  breast,  than  what  is  in  any 
creature,  since  it  is  not  damped  by  the  greatness  of  his  sovereignty. 

8.  To  render  his  mercy  more  comfortable.  The  mercy  I  have 
spoken  of,  O  my  soul,  is  not  the  mercy  of  a  subject,  but  of  a  sover- 
eim.  An  executioner  may  torture  a  criminal,  and  strip  him  of  his 
lire,  and  a  vulgar  pity  cannot  relieve  him,  but  the  clemency  of  the 
prince  can  perfectly  pardon  him.  It  is  that  God  who  hath  none 
above  him  to  control  him,  none  below  him  to  resist  him,  that  hath 
performed  all  the  acts  of  grace  to  thee.  If  God  by  his  supreme  au- 
thority pardons  us,  who  can  reverse  it  ?  If  all  the  subjects  of  God 
in  the  world  should  pardon  us,  and  God  withhold  his  grant,  what 
will  it  profit  us  ?  Take  comfort,  O  my  soul,  since  God  from  his 
throne  in  the  highest,  and  that  God  who  rules  over  everv  particular 
of  the  creation,  hatii  ^nted  and  sealed  thy  pardon  to  thee.  What 
would  his  grace  signify,  if  he  were  not  a  monarch,  extending  his 
royal  empire  over  everything,  and  swaying  all  by  his  sceptre  ? 

4.  To  render  the  Psalmist^  confidence  more  firm  in  any  pressures. 
Ver.  15,  16.  He  had  considered  the  misery  of  man  in  the  shortness 
of  his  life ;  his  place  should  know  him  no  more ;  he  should  never 
return  to  his  authority,  employments,  opportunities,  that  death  would 
take  from  him ;  but,  howsoever,  the  mercy  and  majesty  of  God  were 
the  ground  of  his  confidence.  He  draws  himself  from  poring  upon 
any  calamities  which  may  assault  him,  to  heaven,  the  place  where 
Gtod  orders  all  thinffs  that  are  done  on  the  earth.  He  is  able  to  pro- 
tect us  from  our  dangers,  and  to  deliver  us  from  our  distresses ; 
whatsoever  miseries  thou  mayest  lie  under,  O  my  soul,  cast  thy  eye 
up  to  heaven,  and  see  a  pitying  God  in  a  majestic  authority :  a  God 
who  can  perform  what  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  fear  him,  since 
lie  hath  a  throne  above  the  heavens,  and  bears  sway  over  all  that 
envy  thy  happiness,  and  would  stain  thy  felicity :  a  God  whose  au- 
thority cannot  be  curtailed  and  dismembered  by  any.  When  the 
prophet  solicits  the  sounding  of  the  Divine  bowels,  he  urgeth  him 
by  his  dwelling  in  heaven,  wie  habitation  of  his  holiness  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
15).  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all :  there  is  none  therefore  hath  any 
authority  to  make  him  break  his  covenant,  or  violate  his  promise. 

5.  As  an  incentive  to  obedience.  The  Lord  is  merciful,  saith  he, 
to  them  "  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them"  (ver.  17, 
18) :  and  then  brings  in  the  text  as  an  encouragement  to  observe  his 
precepts.  He  hath  a  majesty  that  deserves  it  from  us,  and  an  au- 
thority to  protect  us  in  it.  if  a  king  in  a  small  spot  of  earth  is  to 
be  obeyed  oy  his  subjects,  how  much  more  is  God,  who  is  more  ma- 
jestic than  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  monarchs  on  earth ;  who 
hath  a  majesty  to  exact  our  obedience,  and  a  mercy  to  allure  it  I 
We  shoula  not  set  upon  the  performance  of  any  duty,  without  an 
eye  lifted  up  to  (Jod  as  a  great  king.  It  would  make  us  willing  to 
serve  him;  the  more  noble  the  person,  the  more  honorable  and 
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Sowerful  the  prince,  the  more  glorious  is  his  service.  A  view  of 
rod  upon  his  throne  will  make  us  think  his  service  our  privilege, 
his  precepts  our  ornaments,  and  obedience  to  him  the  greatest  honor 
and  nobility.  It  will  make  us  weighty  and  serious  in  our  perform- 
ances :  it  would  stake  us  down  to  any  duty.  The  reason  we  are  so 
loose  and  unmannerly  in  the  carriage  of  our  souls  before  God,  is  be- 
cause we  consider  him  not  as  a  "  great  King**  (Mai.  L  14).  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  in  regard  of  his  majesty,  is  the  prefiwe 
to  prayer. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  words  in  themselves.  '*  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  alL" 
The  Lord  hath  prepared, — ^The  word  signifies  "  established,"  as 
well  as  "  prepared,  and  might  so  be  rendered.  Due  preparation  is 
a  natural  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  thing :  hasty  relsolves  break 
and  moulder.  This  notes,  1.  The  infiniteness  of  his  authority.  He 
prepares  it,  none  else  for  him.  It  is  a  dominion  that  originally  re- 
sides in  his  nature,  not  derived  from  any  by  birth  or  commission ; 
he  alone  prepared  it.  He  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  own  kingdom ;  his 
authority  therefore  is  imbounded,  as  infinite  as  his  nature :  none  can 
set  laws  to  him,  because  none  but  himself  prepared  his  throne  for 
him.  As  he  will  not  impair  his  own  happiness,  so  he  will  not  abridge 
himself  of  his  own  authority.  2.  Beaoiness  to  exercise  it  upon  due 
occasions.  He  hath  prepared  his  throne :  he  is  not  at  a  bss ;  he 
needs  not  stay  for  a  commission  or  instructions  from  any  how  to  act 
He  hath  all  things  ready  for  the  assistance  of  his  people ;  he  hath 
rewards  and  punishments ;  his  treasures  and  axes,  the  great  marks 
of  authority  lying  by  him,  the  one  for  the  good,  the  other  for  the 
wicked.  His  "  mercy  he  keeps  by  him  for  thousands"  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
7).  His  "  arrows"  he  hath  prepared  by  him  for  rebels  (Ps.  vii.  13). 
8.  Wise  management  of  it.  It  is  prepared ;  preparations  imply  pru- 
dence ;  the  government  of  God  is  not  a  rash  and  heady  authority. 
A  prince  upon  his  throne,  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  manages  things 
witn  the  greatest  discretion,  or  should  be  supposed  so  to  do.  4. 
Successfulness  and  duration  of  it.  He  hath  prepared  or  established. 
It  is  fixed,  not  tottering;  it  is  an  immovable  dominion;  all  the 
strugglings  of  men  and  devils  cannot  overturn  it,  nor  so  much  as 
shake  it  It  is  established  above  the  reach  of  obstinate  rebels ;  he 
cannot  be  deposed  from  it,  he  cannot  be  mated  in  it.  His  dominion, 
as  himself,  abides  forever.  And  as  his  counsel,  so  his  authority, 
shall  stand,  and  "  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvL  10). 

His  throne  in  the  heavens, — ^This  is  an  expression  to  signify  the 
authority  of  God ;  for  as  God  hath  no  member  properly,  though  he 
be  so  represented  to  us,  so  he  hath  properly  no  throne.  It  signifies 
his  power  of  reigning  and  judging.  A  throne  is  proper  to  roydty, 
the  seat  of  majesty  in  its  excellency,  and  the  place  where  the  deep^ 
respect  and  homage  of  subjects  is  paid,  and  their  petitions  presented. 
That  the  throne  of  God  is  in  the  neavens,  that  there  he  sits  as  Sove- 
reign, is  the  opinion  of  all  that  acknowledge  a  God ;  when  they 
stand  in  need  of  his  authority  to  assist  them,  their  eyes  are  lifted  up, 
and  their  heads  stretched  out  to  heaven ;  so  his  Son  Christ  praycKi ; 
he  "lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven/'  as  the  place  where  his  Father  sat 
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in  majesty,  as  the  most  adorable  object  (John  xyiL  1).  Heaven  hath 
the  title  of  his  'throne,"  as  the  earth  hath  that  of  his  "foot- 
stool" (Isa.  Ixvi.  L)  And,  therefore,  heaven  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  authority  of  God  (Dan.  iv.  26J.  "  After  that  thou  shalt  have 
known  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  i.  e.  that  God,  who  hath  his  throne 
in  the  heavens,  orders  earthly  princes  and  sceptres  as  he  pleases,  and 
rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  His  throne  in  the  heavens 
notes,  1.  The  glory  of  his  dominion.  The  heavens  are  the  most 
stately  and  comely  pieces  of  the  creation.  His  majesty  is  there  most 
visible,  his  glory  most  splendid  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  heavens  speak  out 
with  a  full  mouth  his  glory.  It  is  therefore  called  "  the  haoitation" 
of  his  "  holiness  ana  of  his  glory"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  15).  There  is  the 
greater  glister  and  brightness  of  his  glory.  The  whole  earth,  indeed, 
18  full  ot  his  glory,  full  of  the  beams  of  it ;  the  heaven  is  full  of  the 
body  of  it ;  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  earth,  but  the  full  glory 
of  it  is  in  the  firmament.  In  heaven  his  dominion  is  more  acknowl- 
edged by  the  angels  standing  at  his  beck,  and  by  their  readiness  and 
apneas  obeying  his  commands,  going  and  returning  as  a  flaah  of 
lightning  (Ezek.  i.  14).  His  throne  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  the 
heavens,  since  his  dominion  is  not  disputed  there  by  the  angels  that 
attend  him,  as  it  is  on  earth  by  the  rebels  that  arm  themselves 
against  him.  2.  The  supremacy  of  his  empire.  The  heavens  are 
the  loftiest  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  only  fit  palace  for  him ;  it  is 
in  the  heavens  his  majesty  and  dignity  are  so  siiblime,  that  they  are 
elevated  above  all  earthly  empires.  3.  Peculiarity  of  this  dominion. 
He  rules  in  the  heavens  alone.  There  is  some  shadow  of  empire  in 
the  world.  Royalty  is  communicated  to  men  as  his  substitute.  He 
hath  disposed  a  vicarious  dominion  to  men  in  his  footstool,  the  earth; 
he  gives  them  some  share  in  his  authority ;  and,  therefore,  the  title 
of  his  name  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) :  "I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;"  but  in 
heaven  he  reigns  alone  without  any  substitutes ;  his  throne  is  there. 
He  gives  out  his  orders  to  the  angels  himself;  the  marks  of  his 
immediate  sovereignty  are  there  most  visible.  He  hath  no  vicars- 
general  of  that  empire.  His  authority  is  not  delegated  to  any  crea- 
ture ;  he  rules  the  olessed  spirits  by  himself;  but  he  rules  men  that 
are  on  his  footstool  by  others  of  the  same  kind,  men  of  their  own 
nature.  4.  The  vastness  of  his  empire.  The  earth  is  but  a  spot  to 
tiie  heavens ;  what  is  England  in  a  map  to  the  whole  earth,  out  a 
spot  you  may  cover  with  your  finger  ?  much  less  must  the  whole 
earth  be  to  the  extended  heavens ;  it  is  but  a  little  point  or  atom  to 
what  is  visible ;  the  sim  is  vastly  bigger  than  it,  and  several  stars 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  greater  bulk  than  the  earth ;  and  how  many, 
and  wnat  heavens  are  beyond,  the  ignorance  of  man  cannot  under- 
stand. If  the  "  throne"  of  God  be  there,  it  is  a  larger  circuit  he 
roles  in  than  can  well  be  conceived.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
many  millions  of  little  particles  there  are  in  the  earth ;  and  if  all 
put  together  be  but  as  one  point  to  that  place  where  the  throne  of 
God  is  seated,  how  vast  must  his  empire  oe !  He  rules  there  over 
the  angels,  which  "  excel  in  strength  those  "  hosts"  of  his  "  which 
do  his  pleasure,"  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  men  in  the  world, 
and  the  power  of  the  greatest  potentates,  is  no  more  than  the  strength 
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of  an  ant  or  fly ;  multitudes  of  them  encircle  his  throne,  and  listen 
to  his  orders  without  roving,  and  execute  them  without  disputing. 
And  since  his  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  it  will  follow,  that  all  things 
under  the  heaven  are  parts  of  his  dominion ;  his  throne  being  in 
the  highest  place,  the  inferior  things  of  earth  cannot  but  be  subject 
to  him ;  ana  it  necessarily  includes  his  influence  on  all  things  below: 
because  the  heavens  are  the  cause  of  all  the  motion  in  the  world, 
the  immediate  thing  the  earth  doth  naturally  address  to  for  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  above  which  there  is  no  superior  but  the  Lord  (Hos. 
ii.  21,  22) :  ^'  The  earth  hears  the  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  heavens 
hear  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  hears  the  heavens."  5.  The  easi- 
ness of  managing  this  government  His  throne  being  placed  on 
hi^h,  he  cannot  but  behold  all  things  that  are  done  below;  the 
height  of  a  place  gives  advantage  to  a  pure  and  clear  eye  to  be- 
hold things  below  it.  Had  the  sun  an  eye,  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  open  air  out  of  its  ken.  The  "  throne"  of  (rod  being  in 
heayen,  he  easilv  looks  from  thence  upon  all  the  children  of  men 
(Ps.  xiv.  2) :  "  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand."  He  looks 
not  down  from  heaven  as  if  he  were  in  regard  of  his  presence  con- 
fined there :  but  he  looks  down  majestically,  and  by  way  of  authori- 
ty, not  as  the  look  of  a  bare  spectator,  but  the  look  of  a  governor, 
to  pass  a  sentence  upon  them  as  a  iudge.  His  being  in  the  heavens 
renders  him  capable  of  doing  "  whatsoever  he  pleases"  (Ps.  cxv.  8). 
His  "  throne"  being  there,  he  can  by  a  word,  m  stopping  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens,  turn  the  whole  earth  into  confusion.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  said,  "He  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help"  fDeut 
xxxiii.  26) ;  discharges  his  thunders  upon  men,  and  makes  the  in- 
fluences of  it  serve  his  people's  interest  By  one  turn  of  a  cock,  as 
you  see  in  grottoes,  he  can  cause  streams  from  several  parts  of  the 
heavens  to  refresh,  or  ruin  the  world.  6.  Duration  of  it.  The 
heavens  are  incorruptible ;  his  throne  is  placed  there  in  an  incor- 
ruptible state.  Earthly  empires  have  their  decays  and  dissolutions. 
The  throne  of  God  outlives  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

His  kingdom  rules  over  all. — He  hath  an  absolute  right  over  all 
things  within  the  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth ;  though  his  throne  be 
in  hea.ven,  as  the  place  where  his  glory  is  most  eminent  and  visible, 
his  authority  most  exactly  obeyed  yet  his  kingdom  extends  itself 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  He  doth  not  muffle  and  cloud  up 
himself  in  heaven,  or  confine  his  sovereignty  to  that  placcL  his  royd 
power  extends  to  all  visible,  as  well  as  invisible  things :  ne  is  pro- 
prietor and  possessor  of  all  (Deut  x.  14) :  "  The  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,  with  all 
that  is  there."  He  hath  right  to  dispose  of  all  as  he  pleases.  He 
doth  not  say,  his  kingdom  rules  all  that  fear  him,  but.  '^  over  all ;" 
so  that  it  is  not  the  kingdom  of  grace  he  here  speaks  of,  but  his 
natural  and  universal  kingdom.  Over  angels  and  men ;  Je¥r8  and 
Gentiles ;  animate  and  inanimate  things. 

The  Psalmist  considers  God  here  as  a  great  monarch  and  general, 
and  all  creatures  as  his  hosts  and  regiments  under  him,  and  takes 
notice  principally  of  two  things.    1.  The  establishment  or  his  throne 
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together  with  the  seat  of  it.  He  hathjprepared  his  throne  in  the  heav- 
ens. 2.  The  extent  of  his  empire. — Ms  kingdom  rules  overall.  This 
text,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  a  fit  basis  for  a  discourse  upon  the  do- 
minion of  God,  and  the  observation  will  be  this. 

Doctrine. — God  is  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  exerciseth  a  do- 
minion over  the  whole  world,  both  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  so 
clear,  that  nothing  is  more  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  very  name, 
"Lord,"  imports  it;  a  name  originally  belonging  to  gods,  and  from 
them  translated  to  others.  And  he  is  frequently  cafied  "  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  because  all  the  troops  and  armies  of  spiritual  and  corporeal 
creatures  are  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  service :  this  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal titles.  And  the  angels  are  called  his  "  hosts"  (ver.  21,  fouow- 
ing  the  text)  his  camp  and  militia:  but  more  plainly  Q  Kings. 
xxiL  19),  God  is  presented  upon  his  throne,  encompassea  with  all 
the  '*  hosts  of  heaven"  standing  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
which  can  be  understood  of  no  other  than  the  angels,  that  wait  for 
the  commands  of  their  Sovereign,  and  stand  about,  not  to  counsel 
him,  but  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  called 
his  "hosts"  (Deut  iv.  19);  appointed  by  him  for  the  government  of 
inferior  things :  he  hath  an  absolute  authoritv  over  the  greatest  and 
the  least  creatures ;  over  those  that  are  most  dreadful,  and  those  that 
aie  most  beneficial ;  over  the  good  angels  that  willingly  obey  him, 
over  the  evil  angels  that  seem  most  incapable  of  government.  Ana 
as  he  is  thus  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  he  is  the  "King  of  glory,"  or  a  glorious 
King  (Ps.  xxiv.  10).  You  find  him  callea  a  "great  King,"  the 
"  Most  High"  (Ps.  xcii.  1),  the  Supreme  Monarch,  there  being  no 
dimity  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what  is  dim  before  him,  and  infinitely 
inferior  to  him ;  yea,  he  hath  the  title  of  "  Only  King"  (1  Tim.  vL  15). 
The  title  of  royalty  truly  and  properly  only  belongs  to  him :  you 
may  see  it  described  very  magnificently  by  David,  at  the  free-will 
offering  for  the  building  of  the  temple  (IChron.  xxix.  11, 12) :  "  Thine, 
O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  majesty;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  God,  and  thou  art 
exalted  as  Head  above  all :  both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and 
thou  rei^est  over  all ;  and  in  thy  hand  is  power  and  might ;  and  in 
ihy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  to  all."  He  hath 
an  eminency  of  power  or  authority  above  all :  all  earthly  princes 
received  their  diadems  from  him,  yea,  even  those  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  he  hath  a  more  absolute  power  over  them  than 
ihey  can  challenge  over  their  meanest  vassals :  as  God  hath  a  knowl- 
ed«  infinitely  above  our  knowledge,  so  he  hath  a  dominion  incom- 
prehensibly above  any  dominion  of  man ;  and,  by  all  the  shadows 
drawn  from  the  authority  of  one  man  over  another,  we  can  have  but 
weak  glimmerings  of  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God. 

There  is  a  threefold  dominion  of  God.  1.  Natural,  which  is  abso- 
lute over  all  creatures,  and  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  as  Crea- 
tor. 2.  Spiritual,  or  gracious,  which  is  a  dominion  over  his  church 
as  redeemed,  and  founded  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  8.  A  glorious 
kingdom,  at  the  winding  up  of  all,  wherein  he  shall  reign  over  all, 
either  in  the  ^lory  of  his  mercy,  as  over  the  glorified  saints,  or  in  the 
glory  of  his  justice,  in  the  condemned  devils  and  men.    The  first 
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dominion  is  founded  in  nature ;  the  second  in  grace ;  the  third  in  re- 
gard of  the  blessed  in  ^race ;  in  regard  of  the  OAmned,  in  demerit  in 
them,  and  justice  in  huru  He  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  always  in 
regard  of  propriety  (Ps.  xxiv.  1):  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell  therein."  The  earth, 
with  the  riches  and  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  it ;  the  habitable  world, 
with  everything  that  moves  upon  it,  are  his ;  he  hath  the  sole  right, 
and  what  right  soever  any  others  have  is  derived  from  him.  Li  re- 
gard also  of  possession  (6en.  xiv.  22):  *'  The  Most  High  Qod^  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth :"  in  respect  of  whpm,  man  is  not  the 
proprietary  nor  possessor,  but  usufructuary  at  the  will  of  this  grand 
Loni. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I.  I  shall  lay  down  some  general  prop- 
ositions for  the  clearing  and  confirming  it.  IL  I  shall  show  wherein 
this  right  of  dominion  is  founded.  UL  What  the  nature  of  it  is. 
lY .  Wherein  it  consists ;  and  how  it  is  manifested. 

L  Some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing  and  confirming  of  it 

1.  We  must  know  tne  difierence  between  the  might  or  power  of 
God  and  his  authority.  We  commonly  mean  by  the  power  of  God 
the  strength  of  God,  whereby  he  is  able  to  effect  all  his  purposes; 
by  the  authority  of  God,  we  mean  the  right  he  hath  to  act  wnat  he 

§  leases :  omnipotence  is  his  physical  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to 
o  what  he  wul ;  dominion  is  his  moral  power,  whereby  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  do  what  he  will.  Among  men,  strength  and  authority 
are  two  distinct  things ;  a  subject  may  be  a  giant,  and  be  stronger 
than  his  prince,  but  he  hath  not  the  same  authority  as  his  prince: 
worldly  aominion  may  be  seated,  not  in  a  brawny  arm,  but  a  sickly 
and  infirm  body.  As  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  distinguished; 
knowledge  respects  the  matter,  being,  and  nature  of  a  thing ;  wisdom 
respects  tne  harmony,  order,  and  actual  usefulness  of  a  thing ;  knowl- 
edge searcheth  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  employs  that  thing 
to  its  proper  use :  a  man  may  have  much  knowledge,  and  little  wis- 
dom ;  so  a  man  may  have  much  strength,  and  little  or  no  authority; 
a  greater  stren^h  may  be  settled  in  the  servant,  but  a  greater  au 
thority  resides  m  the  master ;  strength  is  the  natural  vi^r  of  a  man: 
God  hath  an  infinite  strength,  he  hath  a  strength  to  bring  to  pass 
whatsover  he  decrees ;  he  acts  without  fainting  and  weakness  ^sa. 
xl.  28),  and  impairs  not  his  strength  by  the  exercise  of  it :  as  Gt>d  is 
Lord,  he  hath  a  right  to  enact ;  as  he  is  almighty,  he  hath  a  power 
to  execute ;  his  strength  is  the  executive  power  belonging  to  his 
dominion :  in  regard  of  his  soverei^ty,  he  hath  a  right  to  command 
all  creatures ;  in  regard  of  his  almijghtiness^  he  hath  power  to  make 
his  commands  be  obeyed,  or  to  punish  men  for  the  violation  of  them : 
his  power  is  that  whereby  he  subdues  all  creatures  under  him ;  his 
dominion  is  that  whereby  he  hath  a  right  to  subdue  all  creatures 
under  him.  This  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what  he  pleases, 
of  possessing  what  he  made,  of  disposing  of  what  he  doth  possess ; 
whereas  his  power  is  an  ability  to  make  what  he  hath  a  right  to 
create,  to  hold  what  he  doth  possess,  and  to  execute  the  manner 
wherein  he  resolves  to  dispose  of  his  creatures. 

2.  All  the  other  attributes  of  God  refer  to  this  perfection  of  domi- 
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nion.  They  all  bespeak  him  fit  for  it,  and  are  discoyered  in  the 
exercise  of  it  (which  hath  been  manifested  in  the  discourses  of  those 
attributes  we  have  passed  through  hitherto).  His  goodness  fits  him 
for  it,  because  he  can  never  use  his  authority  but  for  tiie  good  of  the 
creatures,  and  conducting  them  to  their  true  end :  his  wisdom  can 
never  be  mistaken  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  power  can  accomplish 
the  decrees  that  flow  from  his  absolute  authority.  What  can  be 
more  rightful  than  the  placing  authority  in  such  an  infinite  Good- 
ness, that  hath  bowels  to  pity,  as  well  as  a  sceptre  to  sway  his  sub- 
jects? that  hath  a  mind  to  contrive,  and  a  will  to  regulate  his  con- 
mvances  for  his  own  glory  and  his  creatures'  good,  and  an  arm  of 
power  to  bring  to  pass  what  he  orders?  Without  this  dominion, 
some  perfections,  as  justice  and  mercy,  would  lie  in  obscurity,  and 
much  of  his  wisdom  would  be  shrouaed  from  our  sight  and  knowl- 
edge. 

8.  This  of  dominion,  as  well  as  that  of  power,  hath  been  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  The  high  priest  was  to  "  waive  the  ofiering,"  or  shake 
it  to  and  fro  (Exod.  xxix.  24),  which  the  Jews  say  was  customarily 
firom  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  signify  God's  sovereignty  over  all  the  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  some  of  the  heathens,  in  their  adorations,  turned  their  bodies  to 
all  quarters,  to  signify  the  extensive  dominion  of  God  throughout 
the  whole  earth.  That  dominion  did  of  right  pertain  to  the  Deity, 
was  confessed  by  the  heathen  in  the  name  "  Baal,"  given  to  their 
idols,  which  signifies  Lord ;  and  was  not  a  name  of  one  idol,  adored 
for  a  god,  but  common  to  all  the  eastern  idols.  God  hath  inter- 
woven the  notion  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  man,  in  the  noblest  and  most  inward  acts  of  his  soul,  in  that  fac- 
ulty or  act  which  is  most  necessary  for  him,  in  his  converse  in  this 
world,  either  with  God  or  man :  it  is  stamped  upon  the  consicence 
of  man,  and  flashes  in  his  face  in  every  act  of  self-judgment  conscience 
passes  upon  a  man :  every  reflection  of  conscience  implies  an  obliga- 
tion of  man  to  some  law  "  written  in  his  heart"  (Bom.  ii.  15).  This 
law  cannot  be  without  a  legislator,  nor  this  legislator  without  a  sove- 
reign dominion ;  these  are  out  natural  and  easy  consequences  in  the 
mind  of  man  from  every  act  of  conscience.  The  indelible  authority 
of  conscience  in  man,  in  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  bears  a  respect  to 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  clearly  proclaims  not  only  a  supreme  Being, 
but  a  supreme  Governor,  and  points  man  directly  to  it,  that  a  man 
may  as  soon  deny  his  having  such  a  reflecting  principle  within  him, 
as  deny  God's  dominion  over  him,  and  consequently  over  the  whole 
world  of  rational  creatures. 

4.  This  notion  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a 
God.  To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  a  rewarder,  arc  linked  together  (Heb.  xi.  6).  To  acknowledge 
him  a  rewarder,  is  to  acknowledge  him  a  governor ;  rewards  being 
the  marks  of  dominion.  The  very  name  of  God  includes  in  it  a 
supremacy  and  an  actual  rule.  He  cannot  be  conceived  as  God,  but 
he  must  be  conceived  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  God  as  not  to  be  supreme.  Wherein  can 
the  exercise  of  his  excellencies  be  apparent,  but  in  his  soverign  rule? 
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To  fancy  an  infinite  power  without  a  sujpreme  dominion^  is  to  fiEtncj 
a  mighty  senseless  statue,  fit  to  be  beheld,  but  not  fit  to  be  obeyed; 
as  not  being  able  or  having  no  right  to  give  out  orders,  or  not  caring 
for  the  exercise  of  it  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief  being, 
but  he  must  be  supposed  to  give  laws  to  all,  and  receive  laws  firom 
none.  And  if  we  suppose  him  with  a  perfection  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness (which  we  must  do,  unless  we  would  make  a  lame  and  im- 
perfect God)  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  dominion,  with- 
out which  he  could  never  be  able  to  manifest  his  lustioe.  And 
without  a  supreme  dominion  he  could  not  manifest  the  supremacy 
and  infiniteness  of  his  righteousness. 

(1.)  We  cannot  supj)ose  God  a  Creator,  without  supposing  a 
soverei^  dominion  in  him.  No  creature  can  be  made  witnout  some 
law  in  its  nature ;  if  it  had  not  law,  it  would  be  created  to  no  pur- 
pose, to  no  regular  end.  It  would  be  utterly  unbecoming  an  infuiite 
wisdom  to  create  a  lawless  creature,  a  creature  wholly  vain ;  much 
less  can  a  rational  creature  be  made  without  a  law :  if  it  had  no  law, 
it  were  not  rational:  for  the  very  notion  of  a  rational  creature 
implies  reason  to  be  a  law  to  it,  ana  implies  an  acting  by  rule.  If 
you  could  suppose  rational  creatures  without  a  law,  you  might  sup- 

J)Ose  that  they  might  blaspheme  their  Creator,  and  murder  their 
ellow-creatures,  and  commit  the  most  abominable  vUlanies  destruc- 
tive to  human  society,  without  sin ;  for  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there 
is  no  transgression."'  But  those  things  are  accounted  sins  by  all 
mankind,  aud  sins  against  the  Supreme  Bein^ :  so  that  a  dominion, 
and  the  exercise  of  it,  is  so  fast  linked  to  God,  so  entirely  in  him,  so 
intrinsic  in  his  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  rational 
creature  can  be  made  by  him,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  that 
dominion  in  his  very  nature  and  frame;  it  is^so  inseparable 
from  God  in  his  very  act  of  creation. 

(2.)  It  is  such  a  dominion  as  cannot  be  renounced  by  Orod  hirngftlf 
It  is  so  intrinsic  and  connatural  to  him,  so  inlaid  in  the  nature 
of  Gk)d,  that  he  cannot  strip  himself  of  it,  nor  of  the  exercise  of  it^ 
while  any  creature  remains.  It  is  preserved  by  him,  for  it  could  not 
subsist  of  itself;  it  is  governed  by  nim,  it  could  not  else  answer  its 
end.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  a  creature,  which  hath  not  God 
for  its  Lord.  Christ  himseli^  though  in  regard  of  his  Deity  equal 
with  God,  yet  in  regard  of  his  created  state,  and  assuming  our  nature, 
was  God^s  servant,  was  governed  by  him  in  the  whole  of  his  office^ 
acted  according  to  his  command  and  directions ;  God  calls  him  his 
servant  (Isa.  xlii.  1) :  and  Christ,  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him, 
calls  God  his  Lord  (Ps.  xvL  2) :  "  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord."  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
justice  had  been  so  far  from  beine  satisfied,  that  it  had  been  highly 
incensed  if  the  order  of  things  in  tne  due  subjection  to  God  had  been 
broke,  and  his  terms  had  not  been  complied  with.  It  would  be  a 
judgment  upon  the  world  if  God  should  give  up  the  government  to 
any  else,  as  it  is  when  he  gives  "  children  to  be  princes"  (Isa.  iiL  4) ; 
f.  e.  children  in  understanding. 
(8.)  It  is  so  inseparable,  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  any 
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creature.  No  creature  is  able  to  exercise  it ;  every  creature  is  unable 
to  perform  all  the  offices  that  belong  to  this  dominion.  No  creature 
can  impose  laws  upon  the  consciences  of  men:  man  knows  not  the 
inlets  into  the  soul,  his  pen  cannot  reach  the  inwards  of  man.  "What 
laws  he  hath  power  to  propose  to  conscience,  he  cannot  see  executed ; 
because  every  creature  wants  omniscience ;  he  is  not  able  to  perceive 
all  those  breaches  of  the  law  which  may  be  committed  at  tne  same 
time  in  so  many  cities,  so  many  chambers.  Or,  suppose  an  angel,  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  his  standing,  and  the  insufficiency  of  walls, 
and  darkness,  ana  distance  to  obstruct  his  view,  can  behold  men's 
actions,  yet  he  cannot  know  the  internal  acts  of  men's  minds  and 
wills,  without  some  outward  eruption  and  appearance  of  them.  And 
if  he  be  ignorant  of  them,  how  can  he  execute  his  laws  ?  If  he  only 
understand  the  outward  fact  without  the  inward  thought,  how  can 
he  dispense  a  justice  proportionable  to  the  crime  ?  he  must  needs  be 
i^orant  of  that  which  adds  the  greatest  aggravation  sometimes  to  a 
sm,  and  inflicts  a  lighter  punishment  upon  that  which  receives 
a  deeper  tincture  from  the  inward  posture  of  the  mind,  than  another 
&ct  may  do,  which  in  the  outward  act  may  appear  more  base  and 
unjust ;  and  so  while  he  intends  righteousness,  may  act  a  degree  of 
injustice.  Besides,  no  creature  can  inflict  a  due  punishment  £>r  sin ; 
that  which  is  due  to  sin,  is  a  loss  of  the  vision  and  sight  of  God ;  but 
none  can  deprive  any  of  that  but  God  himself;  nor  can  a  creature 
reward  another  with  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  communion  with 
God,  which  none  but  God  can  bestow." 

n.  Wherein  the  dominion  of  God  is  founded. 

1.  On  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  Indeed,  a  bare  excellency  of 
nature  bespeaks  a  fitness  for  government,  but  doth  not  properly  con- 
vey a  right  of  government  Excellency  speaks  aptitude,  not  title : 
a  subject  may  have  more  wisdom  than  the  prince,  and  be  fitter  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  but  he  hath  not  a  title  to  royalty.  A 
man  of  large  capacity  and  strong  virtue  is  fit  to  serve  his  country  in 
parliament,  but  the  election  of  the  people  conveys  a  title  to  nim. 
Yet  a  strain  of  intellectual  and  moral  abilities  beyond  others,  is 
a  foundation  for  dominion.  And  it  is  commonly  seen  that  such 
eminences  in  men,  though  they  do  not  invest  them  with  a  civil  author- 
ity, or  an  authority  of  jurisdiction,  yet  they  create  a  veneration  in 
the  minds  of  men ;  their  virtue  attracts  reverence,  and  their  advice 
18  regarded  as  an  oracle.  Old  men  by  their  age,  when  stored  with 
more  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  reason  of  their  long  experience, 
acquire  a  kind  of  power  over  the  younger  in  their  dictates  and 
councils,  so  that  they  gain,  by  the  strength  of  that  excellency,  a  real 
authority  in  the  minds  of  those  men  they  converse  with,  and  possess 
themselves  of  a  deep  respect  for  them.  God  therefore  being  an  in- 
comprehensible ocean  of  all  perfection,  and  possessing  infinitely  all 
those  virtues  that  may  lay  a  claim  to  dominion,  hath  the  first  foim- 
dation  of  it  in  his  own  nature.  His  incomparable  and  unparalleled 
excellency,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  his  work,  attracts  tne  volun- 
tary worship  of  him  as  a  sovereign  Lord  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8) :  "  Among 
the  gods,  there  is  none  like  unto  thee;  neither  are  there  any  works 
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like  unto  thy  work.  All  nations  sliall  come  and  worship  before 
thee."  Though  his  benefits  are  great  engagements  to  our  ooedience 
and  affection,  yet  his  infinite  majesty  and  perfection  requires  the 
first  place  in  our  acknowledgements  and  adorations.  Upon  this  ac- 
count God  claims  it  ^Isa.  xlvi.  9) :  "I  am  Qt)d,  and  there  is  none 
like  me ;  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure :"  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  upon 
the  same  account  acknowledgeth  it  (Jer.  x.  6,  7) :  "  Forasmuch  as 
there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name 
is  great  in  might:  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations?  for 
to  thee  doth  it  appertain:  forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto 
thee."  And  this  is  a  more  noble  title  of  dominion,  it  being  an  un- 
created title,  and  more  eminent  than  that  of  creation  or  preservation. 
This  is  the  natural  order  Gbd  hath  placed  in  his  creatures,  that  the 
more  excellent  should  rule  the  inferior.*  He  committed  not  the 
government  of  lower  creatures  to  lions  and  tigers,  that  have  a  delight 
in  blood,  but  no  knowledge  of  virtue ;  but  to  man,  who  had  an  emi- 
nence in  his  nature  above  other  creatures,  and  was  formed  with  a 
ferfect  rectitude,  and  a  height  of  reason  to  guide  the  reins  over  thenu 
n  man,  the  soul  being  of  a  more  sublime  nature,  is  set  of  right  to 
rule  over  the  body  ;  the  mind,  the  most  excellent  feculty  of  the  soul, 
to  rule  over  the  other  powers  of  it :  and  wisdom,  the  most  excellent 
habit  of  the  mind,  to  guide  and  regulate  that  in  its  determinations ; 
and  when  the  body  and  sensitive  appetite  control  the  soul  and  mind, 
it  is  an  usurpation  against  nature,  not  a  rule  according  to  nature. 
The  excellency,  thereof,  of  the  Divine  nature  is  the  natural  founda- 
tion for  his  dominion.  He  hath  wisdom  to  know  what  is  fit  for  him 
to  do,  and  an  immutable  righteousness  whereby  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  base  and  unworthy  :  he  hath  a  foreknowledge  whereby  he  is 
able  to  order  all  things  to  answer  his  own  glorious  designs  and  the 
end  of  his  government,  that  nothing  can  go  awry,  nothing  put  him 
to  a  stand,  and  constrain  him  to  meditate  new  counsels.  So  that 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  world  had  not  been  created  by  him, 
that  the  parts  of  it  had  met  together  by  chance,  and  been  compacted 
into  such  a  body,  none  but  God,  the  supreme  and  most  excellent 
Being  in  the  world,  could  have  merited,  and  deservedly  challenged 
the  government  of  it ;  because  nothing  had  an  excellency  of  nature 
to  capacitate  it  for  it,  as  he  hath,  or  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him 
for  a  sufficiency  to  govern." 

2.  It  is  founded  in  his  act  of  creation.  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord, 
as  he  is  the  almighty  Creator.  The  relation  of  an  entire  Creator  in* 
duceth  the  relation  of  an  absolute  Lord;  he  that  gives  being, 
motion,  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  being  of  a  thing,  which  was  be- 
fore nothing,  that  hath  nothing  to  concur  with  him,  nothing  to  as- 
sist him,  but  by  his  sole  power  commands  it  to  stand  up  into  being, 
is  the  unquestionable  Lord  and  proprietor  of  that  thing  that  hath  no 
dependence  but  upon  him ;  and  oy  this  act  of  creation,  which 
extended  to  all  things,  he  became  universal  Sovereign  over  all  thin^ : 
and  those  that  waive  the  excellency  of  his  nature  as  the  foundation 
of  his  government,  easily  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  it  upon  his 
actual  creation.    His  dominion  of  jurisdiction  results  from  creation. 
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When  God  himself  makes  an  oration  in  defence  of  his  sovereignty 
^Job  xxxviii.).  his  chief  arguments  are  drawn  from  creation ;  and 
(Ps.  xcv.  8,  5),  "  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods;  the  sea 
is  his,  and  he  made  it :"  and  so  the  apostle,  in  his  sermon  to  the 
Athenians.  As  he  "  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,"  he  is 
styled,  "Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  24).  His  dominion, 
also,  of  property  stands  upon  this  basis :  "  The  heavens  are  thine, 
the  eartn  awo  is  thine :  as  for  the  world,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
thou  hast  founded  them"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  11).  Upon  this  title  of  form- 
ing Israel  as  a  creature,  or  rather  as  a  church,  ne  demands  their  ser- 
vice to  him  as  their  Sovereign :  "  0  Jacob  and  Israel,  thou  art  my 
servant,  I  have  formed  thee :  thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel"  (Isa. 
xliv.  21).  The  sovereignty  of  God  naturally  ariseth  from  the  rela- 
tion of  all  things  to  himself  as  their  entire  Creator,  and  their  natural 
and  inseparable  dependence  upon  him  in  regard  of  their  being  and 
well-being.  It  depends  not  upon  the  election  of  men ;  God  hath  a 
natural  dominion  over  us  as  creatures,  before  he  hath  a  dominion  by 
consent  over  us  as  converts :  as  soon  as  ever  anything  began  to  be  a 
creature,  it  was  a  vassal  to  God,  as  a  Lord.  Every  man  is  acknov 
led^d  to  have  a  right  of  possessing  what  he  hath  made,  and  a  power 
of  dominion  over  what  he  hath  framed :  he  may  either  cherish  his 
own  work,  or  dash  it  in  pieces ;  he  may  either  add  a  greater  come- 
liness to  it,  or  deface  wnat  he  hath  already  imparteo.  He  hath  a 
right  of  property  in  it :  no  other  man  can,  without  injury,  pilfer  his 
own  woncfrom  him.  The  work  hath  no  propriety  in  itself;  the 
right  must  lie  in  the  immediate  framer,  or  m  the  person  that  em- 

Sloyed  him.  The  first  cause  of  everything  hath  an  unquestionable 
ominion  of  propriety  in  it  upon  the  score  of  justice.  Bv  the  law 
of  nations,  the  first  finder  of  a  countir  is  esteemed  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor and  lord  of  that  country,  and  the  first  inventor  of  an  art  hath 
a  right  of  exercising  it.  If  a  man  hath  a  just  claim  of  dominion  over 
that  thin^  whose  materials  were  not  of  his  framing,  but  from  only 
the  addition  of  a  new  figure  from  his  skill ;  as  a  limner  over  his  pic- 
ture, the  cloth  whereof  ne  never  made,  nor  the  colors  wherewith  he 
draws  it  were  never  endued  by  him  with  their  distinct  qualities,  but 
only  he  applies  them  by  his  art,  to  compose  such  a  figure ;  much 
more  hath  God  a  rightful  claim  of  dominion  over  his  creatures, 
whose  entire  being,  both  in  matter  and  form,  and  every  particle  of 
their  excellency,  was  breathed  out  by  the  word  of  his  mouth.  He 
did  not  only  give  the  matter  a  form,  but  bestowed  upon  the  matter 
itself  a  being ;  it  was  formed  bv  none  to  his  hand,  as  the  matter  is 
on  which  an  artist  works.  He  nad  the  being  of  all  things  in  his  own 
power,  and  it  was  at  his  choice  whether  he  would  impart  it  or  no ; 
there  can  be  no  juster  and  stronger  ground  of  a  claim  than  this.  A 
man  hath  a  right  to  a  piece  of  brass  or  gold  by  his  purchase,  but 
when  by  his  engraving  he  hath  formed  it  into  an  excellent  statue, 
there  results  an  increase  of  his  right  upon  the  account  of  his  artifice. 
God's  creatior  of  the  matter  of  man  gave  him  a  right  over  man ;  but 
his  creation  of  him  in  so  eminent  an  excellency,  with  reason  to  guide 
him,  a  clear  eye  of  understanding  to  discern  light  from  darkness,  and 
truth  from  falsehood,  a  freedom  of  will  to  act  accordingly,  and 
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an  original  righteousness  as  the  varnish  and  beauty  of  all ;  here  is 
the  strongest  foundation  for  a  claim  of  authority  over  man,  and  the 
strongest  obligation  on  man  for  subjection  to  God.  If  all  those 
things  had  been  past  over  to  God  by  another  hand,  he  could  not  be 
the  supreme  Lorn,  nor  could  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
them  at  his  pleasure:  that  would  have  been  the  invasion  of  another s 
right.  Besides,  creation  is  the  only  first  discovery  of  his  dominion. 
Before  the  worid  was  framed  there  was  nothing  but  God  himself, 
and,  properiy,  nothing  is  said  to  have  dominion  over  itself;  this  is  a 
relative  attribute,  reflecting  on  the  works  of  Goi*  He  had  a  right 
of  dominion  in  his  nature  from  eternity,  but  before  creation  he  was 
actually  Lord  only  of  a  nullity ;  where  there  is  nothing  it  can  have 
no  relation ;  nothing  is  not  the  subject  of  possession  nor  of  dominion. 
There  could  be  no  exercise  of  this  domimon  without  creation :  what 
exercise  can  a  sovereign  have  without  subjects?  Sovereignty  speaks 
a  relation  to  subjects,  and  none  is  properly  a  sovereign  without  sub- 
jects. To  conclude :  from  hence  doth  result  God's  imiversal  do- 
minion ;  for  being  Maker  of  all,  he  is  the  ruler  of  all,  and  his  per- 
petual dominion ;  for  as  long  as  God  continues  in  the  relation  of 
Creator,  the  right  of  his  sovereignty  as  Creator  cannot  be  abolished. 
8.  As  God  is  the  final  cause,  or  end  of  all,  he  is  Lord  of  all. 
The  end  hath  a  greater  sovereignty  in  actions  than  the  actor  itself: 
the  actor  hath  a  sovereignty  over  others  in  action,  but  the  end  for 
which  any  one  works  hath  a  sovereignty  over  the  agent  himself:  a 
limner  hath  a  sovereignty  over  the  picture  he  is  framing,  or  hath 
framed,  but  the  end  for  which  he  framed  it,  either  his  profit  he  de- 
signed from  it,  or  the  honor  and  credit  of  skill  he  aimed  at  in  it, 
hath  a  dominion  over  the  limner  himself:  the  end  moves  and  ex- 
cites the  artist  to  work ;  it  spirits  him  in  it,  conducts  him  in  his 
whole  business,  possesses  his  mind,  and  sits  triumphant  in  him  in  all 
the  progress  of  his  work ;  it  is  the  first  cause  for  which  the  whole 
work  is  wrought  y  Now  God,  in  his  actual  creation  of  all,  is  the 
sovereign  end  of  all ;  "  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created" 
(Bev.  iv.  11) ;  '[  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself"  (Prov. 
xvi.  4).  Man,  indeed,  is  the  subordinate  and  unmediate  end  of  the 
lower  creation,  and  therefore  had  the  dominion  over  other  creatures 
granted  to  him :  but  God  being  the  ultimate  and  principal  end,  halh 
the  sovereign  and  principal  dominion ;  all  things  as  much  refer  to 
him,  as  the  last  end,  as  they  flow  from  him  as  the  first  cause.  So 
that^  as  I  said  before,  if  the  world  had  been  compacted  together  by 
a  jumbling  chance,  without  a  wise  hand,  as  some  have  foolishly  im- 
agined, none  could  have  been  an  antagonist  with  God  for  the  gov- 
emmeut  of  the  world ;  but  God,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  would  have  been  the  Rector  of  it,  unless  those  atoms  that 
had  composed  the  world  had  had  an  ability  to  govern  it  Since 
there  could  be  no  universal  end  of  all  things  but  (S)d,  God  only  can 
claim  an  entire  right  to  the  government  of  it ;  for  though  man  be 
the  end  of  the  lower  creation,  yet  man  is  not  the  end  of  himself  and 
his  own  being;  he  is  not  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  supreme 
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heavens ;  he  is  not  able  to  govern  them ;  they  are  out  of  his  ken, 
and  out  of  his  reach.  None  fit  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  na- 
ture, to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  whole  world  but  God ;  and  therefore 
none  can  have  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  it  but  Qod :  in  this  regard 
God's  dominion  differs  from  the  dominion  of  all  earthly  potentates. 
All  the  subjects  in  creation  were  made  for  God  as  their  end,  so  are 
not  people  for  rulers,  but  rulers  made  for  people  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  societies. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  founded  upon  his  preservation  of 
things.  (Ps.  xcv.  3,  4) ;  "  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods :" 
why ?  "In  his  hand  are  all  the  deep  places  of  the  earth."  While 
his  hand  holds  things,  his  hand  hatn  a  dominion  over  them.  He 
that  holds  a  stone  in  the  air,  exerciseth  a  dominion  over  its  natural 
inclination  in  hindering  it  from  falling.  The  creature  depends 
wholly  upon  God  in  its  preservation ;  as  soon  as  that  Divine  hand 
which  sustains  everything  were  withdrawn,  a  languishment  and 
swooning  would  be  the  next  turn  in  the  creature.  He  is  called 
Lord,  Adonaf]  in  regard  of  his  sustentation  of  all  things  by  his  con- 
tinual influx ;  the  word  coming  of  tix,  which  signifies  a  basis  or 
pillar,  that  supports  a  building.  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  is  the 
sustainer  of  all  by  his  power,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  all  by  his 
word.  The  sun  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  its  own  beams, 
which  depend  upon  it,  so  that  if  he  withdraws  himself,  they  all  at- 
tend him,  and  the  world  is  left  in  darkness.  God  maintains  the 
vigor  of  all  things,  conducts  them  in  their  operations ;  so  that  no- 
thing that  they  are,  nothing  that  they  have,  but  is  owing  to  his  pre- 
serving power.  The  Master  of  this  great  family  may  as  well  be  call- 
ed the  I/)rd  of  it,  since  every  member  of  it  depends  upon  him  for 
the  support  of  that  being  he  first  gave  them,  and  holds  of  his  em- 
pire. As  the  right  to  govern  resulted  from  creation,  so  it  is  perpet- 
uated by  the  preservation  of  things. 

6.  The  dominion  of  God  is  strengthened  by  the  innumerable 
benefits  he  bestows  upon  his  creatures :  the  benefits  he  confers  upon 
us  after  creation,  are  not  the  original  ground  of  his  dominion.  A 
man  hath  not  authority  over  his  servant  from  the  kindness  he  shows 
to  him,  but  his  authority  commenceth  before  any  act  of  kindness, 
and  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  purchase,  conquest,  or  compact 
Dominion  doth  not  depend  upon  mere  benefits;  then  inferiors 
might  have  dominions  over  superiors.  A  peasant  may  save  the  life 
of  a  prince  to  whom  he  was  not  subject ;  he  hath  not  therefore  a 
right  to  step  up  into  his  throne  and  give  laws  to  him :  and  children 
tnat  maintain  their  parents  in  their  poverty,  might  then  acquire  an 
authority  over  them  which  they  can  never  climb  to ;  because  the 
benefits  they  confer  cannot  parallel  the  benefits  they  have  received 
fix)m  the  authors  of  their  lives.  The  bounties  of  Uod  to  us  add 
nothing  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  his  natural  dominion ;  they  being 
the  effects  of  that  sovereignty,  as  he  is  a  rewarder  and  governor ;  as 
the  benefits  a  prince  bestows  upon  his  favorite  increases  not  that 
right  of  authority  which  is  inherent  in  the  crown,  but  strengthens 
that  dominion  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  receiver,  by  increasing 
the  obligation  of  the  favorite  to  an  observance  of  him^  ivot  otx^  ^s^ 
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his  natural  prince,  but  his  gracious  benefactor.  The  beneficence  of 
God  adds,  tnough  not  an  original  right  of  power,  yet  a  foundation 
of  a  stronger  upbraiding  the  creature,  if  he  walks  in  a  violation  and 
forgetfulness  of  those  benefits,  and  pull  in  pieces  the  links  of  that 
ingenuous  duty  they  call  for;  and  an  occasion  of  exercising  of  jus- 
tice in  punishing  the  delinquent,  which  is  a  part  of  his  empire  (Isa.  i. 
2) :  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  the  Lord  hath  spoken ; 
I  have  nourished  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me." 
Thus  the  fundamental  right  as  Creator  is  made  more  indisputable  by 
his  relation  as  a  benefactor,  and  more  as  being  so  after  a  forfeiture 
of  what  was  enjoyed  by  creation.  The  benefits  of  God  are  innumer- 
able, and  BO  magnificent  that  they  cannot  meet  with  any  compensa- 
tion from  the  creature ;  and,  therefore,  do  necessarily  require  a  sub- 
mission firom  the  creature,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Divine 
authority.  But  that  benefit  of  redemption  doth  add  a  stronger  right 
of  dominion  to  God ;  since  he  hath  not  only  as  a  Creator  given  them 
bein?  and  life  as  his  creatures,  but  paid  a  price,  the  price  of  his  Son's 
blood,  for  their  rescue  from  captivity ;  so  that  he  hath  a  sovereignty 
of  ^race  as  well  as  nature,  and  the  ransomed  ones  belong  to  him  as 
Bedeemer  as  well  as  Creator  (1  Cor.  vL  19,  20) :  "  Ye  are  not  your 
own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;"  therefore  your  body  and  your 
spirit  are  God's.  By  this  he  acquired  a  right  of  another  kind,  and 
bought  us  from  that  uncontrollable  lordship  we  afiected  over  our- 
selves by  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  he  might  use  us  as  his  own  peculiar 
for  his  own  glory  and  service.  By  this  redemption  there  results  to 
God  a  right  over  our  bodies,  over  our  spirits,  over  our  services,  as 
well  as  by  creation ;  and  to  show  the  strength  of  this  right,  the 
apostle  repeats  it,  "  you  are  bought ;"  a  purchase  cannot  be  without 
a  price  paid;  but  he  adds  price  also,  "rx)ught  with  a  price."  To 
strengthen  the  title,  purchase  gave  him  a  new  right,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  price  established  that  right.  The  more  a  man  pays  for 
a  thing,  the  more  usually  we  say,  he  deserves  to  have  it,  he  hath 
paid  enough  for  it ;  it  was,  indeed,  price  enough,  and  too  much  for 
such  vile  creatures  as  we  are. 

in.  The  third  thing  is,  The  nature  of  this  dominion. 

1.  This  dominion  is  independent.  His  throne  is  in  the  heavens ; 
the  heavens  depend  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  God  upon  his  creatures. 
Since  he  is  independent  in  regard  of  his  essence,  he  is  so  in  his  do- 
minion, which  flows  from  the  excellency  and  ftdness  of  his  essence ; 
as  he  receives  his  essence  from  none,  so  he  derives  his  dominion  from 
none ;  all  other  dominion  except  paternal  authority  is  rooted  origin- 
ally in  the  wills  of  men.  The  first  title  was  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  the  conquest  of  others  by  the  help  of  those  people  that 
first  consented  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  it,  earthly  dominion  depends 
upon  assistance  of  the  subjects,  and  the  members  being  joined  with 
the  head  carry  on  the  work  of  government,  and  prevent  civil  dissen- 
sions ;  in  the  support  of  it,  it  depends  upon  the  subjects'  contribu- 
tions and  taxes ;  the  subjects  in  their  strength  are  the  arms,  and  in 
their  purses  the  sinews  of  government ;  but  God  depends  upon  none 
in  the  foundation  of  his  government ;  he  is  not  a  Lord  by  the  votes 
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of  his  ^vassals.*  Nor  is  it  successively  handed  to  him  by  any  prede- 
cessor, nor  constituted  by  the  power  of  a  superior ;  nor  forced  ne  his 
way  by  war  and  conquest,  nor  precariously  attained  it  by  suit  or 
flattery,  or  bribing  promises.  He  holds  not  the  right  of  his  empire 
from  any  other ;  he  hath  no  superior  to  hand  him  to  his  throne,  and 
settle  him  by  commission ;  he  is  therefore  called  "  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,"  having  none  above  him ;  "  A  great  King  above 
all  gods"  (I^s.  xcv.  3) :  needing  no  license  from  any  when  to  act,  nor 
direction  how  to  act,  or  assistance  in  his  action ;  he  owes  not  any  of 
those  to  any  person ;  he  was  not  ordered  by  any  other  to  create,  and 
therefore  received  not  orders  from  any  other  to  rule  over  what  he 
hath  created.  He  received  not  his  power  and  ^visdom  from  another, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  any  for  the  rule  of  his  government. 
He  only  made  his  own  subjects,  and  from  himself  hath  the  sole 
authoritv ;  his  own  will  was  the  cause  of  their  beings,  and  his  own 
will  is  the  director  of  their  actions.  He  is  not  determined  by  his 
creatures  in  any  of  his  motions,  but  determines  the  creatures  in  all ; 
his  actions  are  not  regulated  by  any  law  without  him,  but  by  a  law 
within  him,  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  impossible  he  can  have 
any  rule  without  himself,  because  there  is  nothing  superior  to  him- 
self, nor  doth  he  depend  upon  any  in  the  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  needs  no  servants  in  it,  when  he  uses  creatures :  it  is  not 
out  of  want  of  their  help,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  What  he  doth  Dy  his  subjects,  he  can  do  by  himself:  "  The 
government  is  upon  his  shoulder"  (Isa.  ix.  6),  to  show  that  he  needs 
not  any  supporters.  All  other  governments  flow  from  him,  all  other 
authorities  aepend  upon  him ;  JJei  Orattd,  or  Bet  ProvtdenUd,  is  in 
the  style  of  princes.  As  their  being  is  derived  from  his  power,  so 
their  authority  is  but  a  branch  of  his  dominion.  They  are  govern- 
ors by  Divine  providence ;  God  is  governor  by  his  sole  nature.  All 
motions  depend  upon  the  first  heaven,  which  moves  all ;  but  that 
depends  upon  nothing.  The  government  of  Christ  depends  upon 
God's  uncreated  dominion,  and  is  by  commision  from  him ;  Christ 
assumed  not  this  honor  to  himself,  "  But  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou 
art  my  Son,"  bestowed  it  upon  him.  "  He  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,"  but  not  himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  27).  **  When  he  saith.  All  things 
are  put  under  him,  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under 
him."     He  sits  still  as  an  independent  governor  upon  his  throne. 

2.  This  dominion  is  absolute.  If  hLs  throne  be  in  the  heavens, 
there  is  nothing  to  control  him.  If  he  be  independent,  he  must 
needs  be  absolute  ;  since  he  hath  no  cause  in  conjunction  with  him 
as  Creator,  that  can  share  with  him  in  his  right,  or  restrain  him  in 
the  disposal  of  his  creature.  His  authority  is  unlimited ;  in  this  re- 
gard the  title  of  "  Lord"  becomes  not  any  but  God  properly.  Ti- 
berius, though  none  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  subtilest  princes, 
accounted  the  title  of  "  Lord"  a  reproach  to  him  :  since  he  was  not 
absolute."*^ 

1st.  Absolute  in  regard  of  freedom  and  liberty.  (1.)  Thus  creation 
is  a  work  of  his  mere  sovereignty ;  he  created,  because  it  was  his  plea- 

«  Raynaud,  Theolog.  Natural,  pp.  760 — 762. 
•  Sueton.  de  Tiberio,  cap.  27. 
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sure  to  create  (Rev.  iv.  11).    He  is  not  necessitated  to  do  this  or  that 
He  might  have  chosen  whether  he  would  have  framed  an  earth  and 
heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters.    He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  reduce  things  jBx)m  nullity  to  existence. 
(2.)  Preservation  is  the  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.      When  he  had 
called  the  world  to  stand  out,  he  might  have  ordered  it  to  return 
into  its  dark  den  of  nothingness,  ripped  up  every  part  of  its  founda- 
tion, or  have  given  being  to  many  more  creatures  then  he  did.     If 
you  consider  his  absolute  sovereignty,  why  might  he  not  have  di- 
vested Adam  presently  of  those  rational  perfections  wherewith  he 
had  endowed  nim  ?    And  might  he  not  have  metamorphosed  him 
into  some  beast,  and  elevated  some  beast  into  a  rational  nature? 
"Why  might  he  not  have  degraded  an  angel  to  a  worm,  and  advanced 
a  worm  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  an  angel  ?     Why  might  he 
not  have  revoked  that  grant  of  dominion,  which  he  had  passed  to 
man  over  all  creatures?    It  was  free  to  him  to  permit  sin  to  enter 
into  the  earth,  or  to  have  excluded  it  out  of  he  earth,  as  he  doth 
out  of  heaven.    (3.)  Redemption  is  a  firdt  of  his  sovereignty.     By 
his  absolute  sovereignty  he  might  have  confirmed  all  the  angels  in 
their  standing  hj  grace,  and  prevented  the  revolt  of  any  of  their 
members  from  him ;  and  when  there  was  a  revolt  both  m  heaven 
and  earth,  it  was  free  to  him  to  have  called  out  his  Son  to  assume 
the  angelical,  as  well  as  the  human,  nature,  or  have  exercised  his  do- 
minion in  the  destruction  of  men  and  devils,  ratlier  than  in  the  re- 
demption of  any ;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  either  the 
one  or  the  other.    (4.)  May  he  not  impose  what  terms  he  pleases  ? 
May  he  not  impose  what  laws  he  pleases,  and  exact  what  he  will  of 
his  creature  without  promising  any  rewards?     May  he  not  use  his 
own  for  his  own  honor,  as  well  as  men  use  for  their  credit  what  they 
do  possess  by  his  indulgence  ?    (5.)  Affliction  is  an  act  of  his  sover- 
eignty.   By  this  right  of  sovereignty,  may  not  God  take  away  any 
man's  goods,  since  they  were  his  doles  ?    As  he  was  not  indebted  to 
us  when  he  bestowed  them,  so  he  cannot  wrong  us  when  he  removes 
them.     He  takes  from  us  what  is  more  his  own  than  it  is  ours,  and 
was  never  ours  but  by  his  gift,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  not  forever. 
By  this  right  he  may  determine  our  times,  put  a  period  to  our  days 
wnen  he  pleases,  stnp  us  of  one  member,  and  lop  oflF  another.  Man's 
being  was  from  him,  and  why  should  he  not  have  a  sovereignty  to 
take  what  he  had  a  sovereignty  to  give  ?    Why  should  this  seem 
strange  to  any  of  us,  since  we  ourselves  exercise  an  absolute  domin- 
ion over  those  things  in  our  possession,  which  have  sense  and  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  over  those  that  want  it  ?     Doth  not  every  man  think 
he  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  utensils  of  his  house,  over  his 
horse,  his  dog,  to  preserve  or  kill  him,  to  do  what  he  please  with 
him,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than.  It  is  my  own  f    May 
not  God  do  much  more  ?     Doth  not  his  dominion  over  the  work  of 
his  hands  transcend  that  which  a  man  can  claim  over  his  beast  that 
he  never  gave  life  unto  ?     He  that  dares  dispute  against  God's  abso- 
lute right,  fancies  himself  as  much  a  god  as  his  Creator :  understands 
not  the  vast  difference  between  the  Divine  nature  and  his  own ;  be- 
tweGR  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  his  own,  which  is  all  the  theme 
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God  himself  discourseth  upon  in  those  stately  chapters  (Job.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  &c.) ;  not  mentioning  a  word  of  Job's  sin,  out  only  vindicat- 
ing the  rights  of  his  own  authority.  Nor  doth  Job,  in  his  reply 
(Job  xl.  4),  speak  of  his  sin,  but  of  nis  natural  vileness  as  a  creature 
in  the  presence  of  his  Creator.  By  this  right,  God  unstops  the  bot- 
tles of  heaven  in  one  place,  and  stops  them  in  another,  causing  it 
"  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon  another"  (Amos  iv.  7) ;  order- 
ing the  clouds  to  move  to  this  or  that  quarter  where  he  hatn  a  mind 
to  be  a  benefactor  or  a  judge.  (6.^  Unequal  dispensations  are  acts 
of  his  sovereignty.  By  this  right  ne  is  patient  toward  those  whose 
sins,  by  the  common  voice  of  men,  deserve  speedy  judgments,  and 
pours  out  pain  upon  those  that  are  patterns  or  virtue  to  the  world. 
By  this  he  gives  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  an  ocean  of  wealth  and 
honor  to  swim  in,  and  reduceth  an  useful  and  exemplary  grace  to  a 
scanty  poverty.  By  this  he  **  rules  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  sets 
a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  basest  of  men  (Dan.  iv.  17),  while  he 
deposeth  another  that  seemed  to  deserve  a  weightier  diadem.  This 
is,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  ammunition  of  his  thunders,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  his  bounty.  (7.)  He  may  inflict  what  torments  he  pleases. 
Some  say,  by  this  right  of  sovereignty  he  may  inflict  what  torments 
he  pleaseth  upon  an  innocent  person ;  which,  indeed,  will  not  bear 
the  nature  of  a  punishment  as  an  effect  of  justice,  without  the  sup- 
posal  of  a  crime ;  but  a  torment,  as  an  effect  of  that  sovereign  right 
ne  hath  over  his  creatui^e,  which  is  as  absolute  over  his  work  as  the 
"potter's"  power  is  "  over  his  own  clay"  (Jer.  xviii.  6 ;  Rom.  ix.  21). 
May  not  tne  potter,  after  his  labor,  either  set  his  "  vessel"  up  to 
adorn  his  house,  or  knock  it  in  pieces,  and  fling  it  upon  the  dung- 
hill ;  separate  it  to  some  noble  use,  or  condemn  it  to  some  sordid 
service  r*»  Is  the  right  of  God  over  his  creatures  less  than  that  of 
the  potter  over  his  vessel,  since  God  contributed  all  to  his  creature, 
but  the  potter  never  made  the  clay,  which  ia  the  substance  of  the 
vessel,  nor  the  water  which  was  necessary  to  make  it  tractable,  but 
only  moulded  the  substance  of  it  into  such  a  shape  ?  The  vessel  that 
is  framed,  and  the  potter  that  frames  it,  differ  only  in  life :  the  body 
of  the  potter,  whereby  he  executes  his  authority,  is  of  no  better  a 
mould  than  the  clay,  the  matter  of  his  vessel.  Shall  he  have  so 
absolute  a  power  over  that  which  is  so  near  him,  and  shall  not 
God  over  that  which  is  so  infinitely  distant  from  him  ?  The  "  ves- 
sel," perhaps,  might  plead  for  itself  that  it  was  once  part  of  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  as  good  as  the  "potter"  himself;  whereas  no  creature 
can  plead  it  was  part  of  God,  and  as  good  as  God  himself.  Though 
there  be  no  man  m  the  world  but  deserves  affiction,  yet  the  Scrip- 
ture sometimes  lays  affliction  upon  the  score  of  God's  dominion, 
without  any  respect  to  the  sin  of  the  afflicted  person.  Speaking  of 
a  sick  person  (James  v.  15),  "  If  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him ;"  whereby  is  implied,  that  he  might  be  struck  into 
sickness  by  God,  without  any  respect  to  a  particular  sin,  but  in  a 
way  of  trial ;  and  that  his  affliction  sprung  not  from  any  exercise  of 
Divine  justice,  but  from  his  absolute  sovereigntv  ;  and  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  man,  when  the  disciples  asked  for  what  sin  it  was, 

^  Lessiiu  de  Perfect.  Divin.  pp.  66,  67. 
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whether  for  his  "own,"  or  his  "parents  sin,"  he  was  bom  blind? 
(John  ix.  3),  "Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;"  which 
speaks,  in  itself,  not  against  the  whole  current  of  Scnpture ;  but  the 
words  import  thus  much,  that  God,  in  this  blindness  from  the  birth, 
neither  respected  any  sin  of  the  man's  own,  nor  of  his  parents,  but 
he  did  it  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  to  manifest  his  own  glory  in  that 
miraculous  cure  which  was  wrought  by  Christ  Though  afflictions 
do  not  happen  without  the  desert  of  the  creature,  yet  some  afflic- 
tions may  be  sent  without  any  particular  respect  to  that  desert, 
merely  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  since  the  creature  was 
made  for  God  himself,  and  his  honor,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in 
a  serviceableness  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

2d.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  unlimitedness  by  any 
law  without  him.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch  that  makes  laws  for 
his  subjects,  but  is  not  bound  by  any  himself,  nor  receives  any  rules 
and  laws  from  his  subjects,  for  the  management  of  his  government. 
But  most  governments  in  the  world  are  bounded  by  laws  made  by 
common  consent.  But  when  kings  are  not  limited  oy  the  laws  of 
their  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  bounded  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  providence  of  God.  But  God  is  under  no  law  without  himseli ; 
his  rule  is  within  him,  the  rectitude  and  righteousness  of  his  own 
nature ;  he  is  not  under  that  law  he  hath  prescribed  to  man.  The 
law  was  not  made  for  a  "  righteous  man"  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  much  less  for 
a  righteous  God.  God  is  his  own  law  ;  his  own  nature  is  his  rule, 
as  his  own  glory  is  his  end ;  himself  is  his  end,  and  himself  is  his 
law.  He  is  moved  by  nothing  without  himself;  nothing  hath  the 
dominion  of  a  motive  over  him  but  his  own  will,  which  is  his  rule 
for  all  his  actions  in  heaven  and  earth.  (Dan.  iv.  32V  "  He  rules  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  wnomsoever  ne  will."  And, 
(Rom.  ix.  18,)  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;"  as 
all  things  are  wrought  by  him  according  to  his  own  eternal  iaeas  in 
his  own  mind,  so  all  is  wrought  by  him  according  to  the  inward 
motive  in  his  own  will,  which  was  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
honor.  The  greatest  motives,  therefore,  that  the  best  persons  have 
used,  when  they  have  pleaded  for  any  grant  from  God,  was  his 
own  glory,  which  would  be  advanced  by  an  answer  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

3d.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  supremacy  and  unoon- 
trollableness.  None  can  implead  him,  and  cause  him  to  render  a 
reason  of  his  actions.  He  is  the  sovereign  Kin^,  **  Who  may  say 
unto  him.  What  dost  thou  ?"  (Eccles.  viii.  4.)  It  is  an  absurd  thing 
for  any  to  dispute  with  God.  (Rom.  xi.  20),  "  Who  art  thou,  O  man, 
that  repliest  against  God  ?"  Thou,  a  man,  a  piece  of  dust,  to  argue 
with  a  God  incomprehensibly  above  thy  reason,  about  the  reason  of 
his  works  I  Let  tne  potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth, 
but  "  not  with  Him  that  fashioned  them"  (Isa.  xlv.  9).  In  all  the 
desolations  he  works,  he  asserts  his  own  supremacy  to  silence  men. 
(Ps.  xlvi.  10),  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  I  Beware  of  any 
quarrelling  motions  in  your  minds ;  it  is  sufficient  than  I  am  God, 
that  is  supreme,  and  will  not  be  impleaded,  and  censured,  or  worded 
with  by  any  creature  about  what  I  do.    He  is  not  bound  to  render  a 
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reason  of  any  of  his  proceedings.  Subjects  are  accountable  to  their 
princes,  and  princes  to  God,  God  to  none ;  since  he  is  not  limited  by 
any  superior,  his  prerogative  is  supreme. 

4th.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  irresistibleness.  Other 
governments  are  bounded  by  law ;  so  that  what  a  governor  hath 
strength  to  do,  he  hath  not  a  right  to  do ;  other  governors  have  a 
limited  ability,  that  what  they  have  a  right  to  do,  they  have  not  al- 
ways a  strength  to  do ;  thev  may  want  a  power  to  execute  their  own 
counsels.  But  God  is  destitute  of  neither ;  he  hath  an  infinite  right, 
and  an  infinite  strength  ;  his  word  is  a  law ;  he  commands  things  to 
stand  out  of  nothing,  and  they  do  so.  "  He  commanded,"  or  spake, 
6  f /;iu)»-,  "  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness"  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  There  is 
no  distance  of  time  between  his  word :  "  Let  there  be  light ;  and 
there  was  light"  (Gen.  i.  8).  Magistrates  often  use  not  their  author- 
ity, for  fear  of  giving  occasion  to  insurrections,  which  may  overturn 
their  empire,  fiut  if  the  Lord  will  work,  "  who  shall  let  it  ?"  (Isa. 
xliiL  19) :  and  if  God  will  not  work,  who  shall  force  him  ?  He  can 
check  and  overturn  all  other  powers ;  his  decrees  cannot  be  stopped, 
nor  his  hand  held  back  by  any :  if  he  wills  to  dash  the  whole  world 
in  pieces,  no  creature  can  maintain  its  being  against  his  order.  He 
sets  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens,  and  the  dominion  thereof  in  the 
earth ;  and  sends  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  him, 
"  Here  we  are"  (Job.  xxxviii.  38,  34). 

8.  Yet  this  dominion,  though  it  be  absolute,  is  not  tyrannical,  but 
it  is  managed  by  the  rules  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness. 
K  his  throne  be  in  the  heavens,  it  is  pure  and  good :  because  the 
heavens  are  the  purest  parts  of  the  creation,  and  influence  by  their 
goodness  the  lower  eartn.  Since  he  is  his  own  rule,  and  his  nature 
18  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  righteous,  he  cannot  do  a  thing  but  what 
is  unquestionably  agreeable  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  purity.  In  all 
the  exercises  of  his  sovereign  right,  he  is  never  unattenaed  with 
those  perfections  of  his  nature.  Might  not  God,  by  his  absolute 
power,  have  pardoned  men's  guilt,  and  thrown  the  invading  sin  out 
of  his  creatures?  but  in  regard  of  his  truth  pawned  in  his  threaten- 
ing, and  in  regard  of  his  justice,  which  demanded  satisfaction,  he 
would  not.  Might  not  God,  by  his  absolute  sovereignty,  admit  a 
man  into  his  friendship,  without  giving  him  any  grace  ?  out  in  re- 
gard of  the  incongruity  of  such  an  act  to  his  wisdom  and  holiness, 
he  will  not.  May  he  not,  by  his  absolute  power,  refuse  to  accept  a 
man  that  desires  to  please  him,  and  reject  a  purely  innocent  crea- 
ture ?  but  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and  righteousness,  he  will  not. 
Though  innocence  be  amiable  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  regard  of  God's  sovereignty,  that  he  should  love  it ;  but  in 
regard  of  nis  goodness  it  is  necessary,  and  he  will  never  do  other- 
wise. As  God  never  acts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  he  never 
exerts  the  utmost  of  his  sovereignty :  because  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  those  other  properties  which  render  him  perfectly  adora- 
ble to  the  creature.  As  no  intelligent  creature,  neither  angel  nor 
man,  can  be  framed  without  a  law  m  his  nature,  so  we  cannot  imag- 
ine God  without  a  law  in  his  own  nature,  unless  we  would  fancy 
him  a  rude,  tyrannical,  foolish  being,  that  hath  nothing  of  holiness, 
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goodness,  righteousness,  wisdom.  If  he  "  made  the  heavens  in  wis- 
dom" (Ps.  cxxxvL  5\  he  made  them  by  some  rule,  not  by  a  mere 
will,  but  a  rule  within  himself,  not  without  A  wise  work  is  never 
the  result  of  an  absolute  unguided  will. 

(1.)  This  dominion  is  managed  by  the  rule  of  wisdom.  What 
may  appear  to  us  to  have  no  other  spring  than  absolute  sovereignty, 
would  be  found  to  have  a  depth  of  amazing  wisdom,  and  account- 
able reason,  were  our  short  capacities  long  enough  to  fathom  it 
When  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing  of  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God,  in  seizing  upon  one  man,  and  letting  go  another,  in  neglecting 
the  Jews,  and  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
results  only  of  an  absolute  dominion,  yet  he  resolves  not  those  amaz- 
ing acts  into  that,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  gov- 
erned by  exact  wisdom,  though  beyond  his  ken  to  see  and  his  line 
to  sound.  "  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God ;  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out"  (Rom.  ii.  38)  I  There  are  some  thin^  in 
matters  of  state,  that  may  seem  to  be  acts  of  mere  will,  but  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii^  the  inward  engines  which 
moved  tnem,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in  those  undertakings,  we  might 
find  a  rich  vein  of  prudence  in  them,  to  incline  us  to  judge  other- 
wise than  bare  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  other  attributes  of  power 
and  goodness  are  more  easily  perceptible  in  the  works  of  God  than 
his  wisdom.  The  first  view  or  the  creation  strikes  us  with  this  sen- 
timent, that  the  Author  of  this  great  fabric  was  mighty  and  benefi- 
cial ;  but  his  wisdom  lies  deeper  than  to  be  discerned  at  the  first 
glance,  without  a  diligent  inquiry ;  as  at  the  first  casting  our  eyes 
upon  the  sea,  we  behold  its  motion,  color,  and  something  of  its  vast- 
ness,  but  we  cannot  presently  fathom  the  depth  of  it,  and  understand 
those  lower  fountains  that  supply  that  great  ocean  of  waters.  It  is 
part  of  God*s  sovereignity,  as  it  is  of  the  wisest  princes,  that  he  hath 
a  wisdom  beyond  the  reach  of  his  subjects ;  it  is  not  for  a  finite  na- 
ture to  understand  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  nor  for  a  foolish  creature 
that  hath  lost  his  understanding  by  the  fall,  to  judge  of  the  reason 
of  the  methods  of  a  wise  Counsellor.  Yet  those  actions  that  savor 
most  of  sovereigntv,  present  men  with  some  glances  of  his  wisdonL 
Was  it  mere  will,  that  he  suffered  some  angels  to  fell  ?  But  his  wis- 
dom was  in  it  for  the  manifestation  of  his  justice,  as  it  was  also  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh.  Was  it  mere  will,  that  he  suffered  sin  to  be 
committed  by  man  ?  Was  not  his  wisdom  in  this  for  the  discovery 
of  his  mercy,  which  never  had  been  known  without  that,  whicn 
should  render  a  creature  miserable  ?  "  He  hath  concluded  them  all  in 
unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (Bom.  xi.  82).  Though 
God  had  such  an  absolute  right,  to  have  annihilated  the  world  as 
soon  as  ever  he  had  made  it,  yet  how  had  this  consisted  with  his 
wisdom,  to  have  erected  a  creature  after  his  own  image  one  day,  and 
despised  it  so  much  the  next,  as  to  cashier  it  from  being  ?  What 
wisdom  had  it  been  to  make  a  thing  only  to  destroy  it ;  to  repent  of 
his  work  as  soon  as  ever  it  came  out  of  nis  hands,  without  any  occa- 
sion offered  by  the  creature  ?  If  God  be  supposed  to  be  Creator,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  an  end  in  creation ;  what  end  can  that  be 
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but  himself  and  his  own  glory,  the  manifestation  of  the  perfections 
of  his  nature  ?  What  perfection  cotld  have  been  discovered  in  so 
quick  an  annihilation,  but  that  of  his  power  in  creating,  and  of  his 
sovereimty  in  snatching  away  the  being  of  his  rational  creature,  be- 
fore it  nad  laid  the  methods  of  acting?  What  wisdom  to  make  a 
world,  and  a  reasonable  creature  for  no  use ;  not  to  praise  and  honor 
him,  but  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  destroyed  by  him  ? 

(2.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness. Worldlv  princes  often  fancy  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be  the 
chief  marks  of  sovereignty,  and  think  their  sceptres  not  beautiful 
till  died  in  blood,  nor  the  throne  secure  till  established  upon  slain 
carcasses.  But  "justice  and  judgment"  are  the  foundation  of  the 
throne  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14) ;  alluding  perhaps  to  the  supporters 
of  arms  and  thrones,  which  among  princes  are  the  figures  of  lions, 
emblems  of  courage,  as  Solomon  nad  (1  Kings,  x.  19).  But  God 
makes  not  so  much  might,  as  right,  the  support  of  his.  He  sits  on 
a  "  throne  of  holiness"  ^Ps.  xlvii.  8).  As  he  reigns  over  the  heath- 
ens, referring  to  the  calhng  of  the  6entiles  after  the  rejecting  of  the 
Jews;  the  Psalmist  here  praising  the  righteousness  of  it,  as  the 
Apostle  had  the  unsearchaole  wisdom  of  it  (Bom.  xi.  83).  "  In  all 
his  ways  he  is  righteous"  (Pa  cxlv.  17) :  in  his  ways  of  terror  as  well 
as  those  of  sweetness ;  in  those  works  wherein  little  else  but  that  of 
his  sovereignty  appears  to  us.  It  is  always  linked  with  his  holiness, 
that  he  will  not  do  by  his  absolute  right  anything  but  what  is  con- 
formable to  it :  since  his  dominion  is  founded  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  he  will  not  do  anything  but  what  is  agreeable  to  it, 
and  becoming  his  other  perfections.  Though  he  be  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign, he  is  not  an  arbitrary  governor ;  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right"  (Gen.  xviii.  25)  ?  i.  e.  it  is  impossible  but  he  should 
act  righteously  in  every  punctilio  of  his  government,  since  his  right- 
eousness capacitates  him  to  be  a  judge,  not  a  tyrant,  of  all  the  earth. 
The  heathen  poets  represented  their  chief  god  Jupiter  with  Themis, 
or  Right,  sitting  by  him  upon  his  throne  in  all  his  orders.  God 
cannot  by  his  aosolute  sovereignty  command  some  things,  because 
they  are  directly  against  unchangeable  righteousness;  as  to  com- 
mand a  creature  to  hate  or  blaspheme  the  Creator,  not  to  own  him 
nor  praise  him.  It  would  be  a  manifest  unrighteousness  to  order  the 
creature  not  to  own  him,  upon  whom  he  depends  both  in  its  being 
and  well-being ;  this  would  be  against  that  natural  duty  which  is  in- 
dispensably due  from  every  rational  creature  to  God.  This  would 
be  to  order  him  to  lay  aside  his  reason,  while  he  retains  it ;  to  dis- 
own him  to  be  the  Creator,  while  man  remains  his  creature.  This 
is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  or  to  exact  anything  of  man,  but  what  he  had  given  him  a 
capacity,  in  his  original  nature,  to  perform.  K  any  command  were 
above  our  natural  power,  it  would  be  unrighteous ;  as  to  command 
a  man  to  grasp  the  globe  of  the  earth,  to  stride  over  the  sea,  to  lave 
out  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  these  things  are  impossible,  and  become 
not  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God  to  enjoin.  There  can  be 
no  obligation  on  man  to  an  impossibility.  God  had  a  free  dominion 
over  nullity  before  the  creation ;  he  could  call  it  out  into  the  being 
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of  man  and  beast,  but  he  could  not  do  anvthing  in  creation  foolishly, 
because  of  his  infinite  wisdom ;  nor  could  he  by  the  right  of  his  ab- 
solute sovereignty  make  man  sinful,  because  of  his  infinite  purity. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  impossiole  for 
him  to  deny  his  Deity  and  his  purity.  It  is  lawful  for  God  to  do 
what  he  will,  but  his  will  being  ordered  by  the  righteousness  of  his 
nature,  as  infinite  as  his  will,  he  cannot  do  anything  but  what  is  just; 
and  therefore  in  his  dealing  with  men,  you  find  him  in  Scripture 
submitting  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
judgment  of  his  depraved  creatures,  and  the  inward  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  "  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men 
of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard"  (Isa.  v. 
3).  Though  God  be  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world,  yet  he  acts 
not  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty.  He  rules  by  law ;  he  is  a 
"  Lawgiver"  as  well  as  a  **  Bang"  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  It  had  been  re- 
pumant  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  creature  to  be  ruled  otherwise ; 
to  be  governed  as  a  beast,  this  had  been  to  frustrate  those  faculties 
of  will  and  understanding  which  had  been  given  him.  To  conclude 
this :  when  we  say,  God  can  do  this  or  that,  or  command  this  or  that, 
his  authority  is  not  bounded  and  limited  properly.  Who  can  reason- 
ably detract  from  his  almightiness,  because  be  cannot  do  anything 
which  savors  of  weakness ;  and  what  detracting  is  it  from  his  authoi^ 
ity,  that  he  cannot  do  anything  unseemly  for  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture ?  It  is  rather  from  the  infiniteness  of  his  righteousness  than 
the  straitness  of  his  authority ;  at  most  it  is  but  a  voluntary  bound- 
ing his  dominion  by  the  law  of  his  own  holiness. 

(3.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  goodness. 
Some  potentates  there  have  been  in  the  world,  that  have  loved  to 
suck  the  blood,  and  drink  the  tears,  of  their  subjects ;  that  would 
rule  more  by  fear  than  love ;  like  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
who  bore  the  figure  of  a  thunderbolt  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  named 
his  son  Thunder,  thereby  to  tutor  him  to  terrify  his  subjects.^  But 
as  God's  throne  is  a  throne  of  holiness,  so  it  is  a  "  throne  of  grace" 
(Heb.  iv.  16),  a  throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow :  "In  sight  like  to 
an  emerald"  (Rev.  iv.  23) :  an  emblem  of  the  covenant,  that  hath  the 
pleasantness  of  a  green  color,  delightful  to  the  eye,  betokening  mercy. 
Though  his  nature  be  infinitely  excellent  above  us,  and  his  power 
infinitely  transcendent  over  us,  yet  the  majesty  of  his  government 
is  tempered  with  an  unspeakable  goodness.  He  acts  not  so  mnch  as 
an  absolute  Lord,  as  a  gracious  Sovereign  and  obliging  Benefactor. 
He  delights  not  to  make  his  subjects  slaves ;  exacts  not  fit)m  them 
any  servile  and  fearful,  but  a  generous  and  cheerful,  obedience.  He 
requires  them  not  to  fear,  or  worship  him  so  much  for  his  power,  as 
his  goodness.  He  requires  not  of  a  rational  creature  anything  re- 
pugnant to  the  honor,  dignity,  and  principles  of  such  a  nature ;  not 
anything  that  may  shame,  disgrace  it,  and  make  it  weary  of  its  own 
bemg,  and  the  service  it  owes  to  its  Sovereign.  He  curaws  by  the 
cords  of  a  man ;  his  goodness  renders  his  laws  as  sweet  as  honey  or 
the  honey-comb  to  an  unvitiated  palate  and  a  renewed  mind.  And 
though  it  be  granted  he  hath  a  ruU  dispose  of  his  creature,  as  the 

•  CauAin,  Poly-Histor.  lib.  !▼.  eap.  2S. 
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potter  of  his  vessel,  and  might  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  inflict 
upon  an  innocent  an  eternal  torment,  yet  his  goodness  will  never 

Sermit  him  to  use  this  sovereign  right  to  the  hurt  of  a  creature  that 
eserves  it  not.  If  God  should  cast  an  innocent  creature  into  the 
furnace  of  his  wrath,  who  can  question  him  ?  But  who  can  think 
that  his  goodness  will  do  so,  since  that  is  as  infinite  as  his  authority  ? 
As  not  to  punish  the  sinner  would  be  a  denial  of  his  justice,  so  to 
torment  an  innocent  would  be  a  denial  of  his  goodness.  A  man 
hath  an  absolute  power  over  his  beast,  and  may  take  away  his  life, 
and  put  him  to  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  but  that  moral  virtue  of  pity 
and  tenderness  would  not  permit  him  to  use  this  rights  but  when  it 
conduceth  to  some  greater  good  than  that  can  be  evil ;  either  for  the 
eood  of  man,  which  is  the  end  of  the  creature,  or  for  the  good  of 
flie  poor  beast  itself,  to  rid  him  of  a  greater  misery ;  none  but  a  sav- 
age nature,  a  disposition  to  be  abhorred,  wovdd  torture  a  poor  beast 
merelv  for  his  pleasure.  It  is  as  much  against  the  nature  of  God  to 
punish  one  eternally,  that  hath  not  deserved  it,  as  it  is  to  deny  him- 
self, and  act  anything  foolishly  and  unbeseeming  his  other  perfections, 
which  render  him  majestical  and  adorable.  To  afflict  an  innocent 
creature  for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Redeemer,  is  so  far  from  being  against  goodness,  that  it 
is  the  highest  testimony  of  his  tender  bowels  to  the  sons  of  men. 
God,  though  he  be  mighty,  "withdraws  not  his  eyes,"  i.  e.  his  tender 
respect,  "  from  the  righteous"  (Job,  xxxyi.  5,  7 — 10).  And  if  he 
"  bind  them  in  fetters,"  it  is  to  "  show  them  their  transgressions,"  and 
"  open  their  ear  to  discipline,"  and  renewing  commands,  in  a  more 
sensible  strain,  "  to  depart  from  iniquity."  What  was  said  of  Fab- 
ritius,  "  You  may  as  soon  remove  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  Fabri- 
tius  from  his  honesty,"  may  be  of  God :  you  may  as  soon  dash  in 
pieces  his  throne,  as  separate  his  goodness  from  his  sovereignty. 

4.  This  sovereignty  is  extensive  over  all  creatures.  He  rules  all, 
as  the  heavens  do  over  the  earth.  He  is  "  King  of  worlds,  King  of 
ages,"  as  the  word  translated  "eternal"  signifies  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  »w  ^i 
fiuoiXfj  iGitf  aiihvwy:  and  the  same  word  is  so  translated  (Heb.  i.  2), 
"  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  The  same  word  is  rendered 
"  worlds"  (Heb.  xi.  3) :  "  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of 
God."  God  is  King  of  ages  or  worlds,  of  the  invisible  world  and  the 
sensible ;  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  their  creation,  of  whatsoever 
is  measured  by  a  time.  It  extends  over  angels  and  devils,  over 
wicked  and  good,  over  rational  and  irrational  creatures ;  all  things 
bow  down  under  his  hand ;  nothing  can  be  exempted  from  him : 
because  there  is  nothing  but  was  extracted  by  him  from  nothing  into 
being.  All  things  essentially  depend  upon  him ;  and,  therefore, 
must  be  essentially  subject  to  him ;  the  extent  of  his  dominion  flows 
from  the  perfection  of  his  essence ;  since  his  essence  is  unlimited,  his 
royalty  cannot  be  restrained.  His  authority  is  as  void  of  any  im- 
perfection as  his  essence  is ;  it  reaches  out  to  all  points  of  the  heaven 
above,  and  the  earth  below.  Other  princes  reign  in  a  spot  of  ground. 
Every  worldly  potentate  hath  the  confines  of  his  dominions.  The 
Pyrenean  mountains  divide  France  from  Spain,  and  the  Alps,  Italy 
from  France.    None  are  called  kings  absolutely,  but  kings  of  this  or 
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that  place.  But  God  is  the  King ;  the  spacious  firmament  limits 
not  his  dominion  ;  if  we  could  suppose  him  bounded  by  any  place, 
in  regard  of  his  presence,  yet  he  could  never  be  out  of  his  own  do- 
minion ;  whatsoever  he  looks  upon,  wheresoever  he  were,  would  be 
under  his  rule.  Earthly  kings  may  step  out  of  their  own  country 
into  the  territory  of  a  neighbor  prince ;  and  as  one  leaves  his  country, 
so  he  leaves  his  dominion  behind  him ;  but  heaven  and  earth,  and 
every  particle  of  both,  is  the  territory  of  God.  "  He  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  oyer  all." 

(1.)  The  heaven  of  angels,  and  other  excellent  creatures,  belong  to 
his  authority.  He  is  principally  called  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts,"  in  re- 
lation to  his  entire  command  over  the  angelical  legions :  therefore, 
ver.  21,  following  the  text,  they  are  called  his  "  hosts,"  and  "  minis- 
ters that  do  his  pleasure."  Jacob  called  him  so  before  (Gren.  xxxiL 
1,  2).  When  he  met  the  angels  of  God,  he  calls  them  "  the  host  of 
God ;"  and  the  Evangelist,  long  after,  calls  them  so  (Luke,  iL  13) : 
"  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God ;"  and  all  this  host 
he  commands  (Isa.  xlv.  12):  "My  hands  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded."  Ho  employs  them 
all  in  his  service ;  and  when  he  issues  out  his  orders  to  them  to  do 
this  or  that,  he  finds  no  resistance  of  his  will.  And  the  inanimate 
creatures  in  heaven  are  at  his  beck ;  they  are  his  armies  in  heaven, 
disposed  in  an  excellent  order  in  their  several  ranks  (Ps.  cxlvii.  4): 
"  He  calls  the  stars  by  name ;"  they  render  a  due  obedience  to  him  as 
servants'  to  their  master,  when  he  singles  them  out,  "  and  calls  them 
by  name,"  to  do  some  special  service;  he  calls  them  out  to  their 
several  offices,  as  the  general  of  an  armv  appoints  the  station  of 
every  regiment  in  a  battalia.  Or  *'  he  calls  them  by  name,"  t.  e,  he 
imposeth  names  upon  them,  a  sign  of  dominion :  the  giving  names 
to  the  inferior  creatures  being  the  first  act  of  Adam's  derivative  do- 
minion over  them.  These  are  under  the  sovereignly  of  God.  The 
stars,  by  their  influences,  fight  against  Sisera  (Judges,  v.  20).  And 
the  sun  holds  in  its  reins,  and  stands  stone  still,  to  light  Josnua  to  a 
complete  victory  (Josh.  x.  12).  They  are  all  mar^ialled  in  their 
ranl^  to  receive  his  word  of  command,  and  fight  in  close  order,  as 
being  desirous  to  have  a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  enemies  of  their 
Sovereign.  And  those  creatures  which  mount  up  from  the  earth, 
and  take  their  place  in  the  lower  heavens,  vapors,  whereof  hail  and 
snow  are  formed,  are  part  of  the  armv,  and  do  not  only  receive,  but 
fulfil,  his  word  of  command  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8).  These  are  his  stores 
and  magazines  of  judgment  against  a  time  of  trouble,  and  '^  a  day  of 
battle  and  war"  (Job,  xxxviii.  22.  23).  The  sovereignty  of  God  is 
visible  in  all  their  motions,  in  their  going  and  returning.  If  he  says, 
Go,  they  go ;  if  he  say.  Come,  they  come ;  if  he  say,  do  this,  they 
gird  up  their  loins,  and  stand  stiff  to  their  duty. 

(2.)  The  hell  of  devils  belong  to  his  authority.  They  have  cast 
themselves  out  of  the  arms  of  his  grace  into  the  furnace  of  his  jus- 
tice ;  they  have,  by  their  revolt,  forfeited  the  treasure  of  his  good- 
ness, but  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  sceptre  of  his  dominion ; 
when  they  would  not  own  him  as  a  Lord  Father,  thej  are  under 
Izim  as  a  Lord  Judge ;  they  are  cast  out  of  his  aiSTection,  but  not 
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freed  from  his  yoke.  He  rules  over  the  good  angels  as  his  subjects, 
over  the  evil  ones  as  his  rebels.  In  whatsoever  relation  he  stands, 
either  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  he  never  loses  that  of  a  Lord.  A  prince 
is  the  lord  of  his  criminals  as  well  as  of  his  loyalest  subjects.  By 
this  right  of  his  sovereignty,  he  uses  them  to  punish  some,  and  be 
the  occasion  of  benefit  to  others :  on  the  wicked  he  employs  them  as 
instruments  of  vengeance ;  towards  the  godly,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
as  an  instrument  of  kindness  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sincerity 
against  the  intention  of  that  malicious  executioner.  Though  the 
devils  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  it  is  not  by  their  own  au- 
thority,  but  God's ;  as  those  that  are  employed  either  to  rack  or  ex- 
ecute a  malefactor,  are  subjects  to  the  pnnce  not  only  in  the  quality 
of  men,  but  in  the  execution  of  their  function.  The  devil,  by  draw- 
ing men  to  sin,  acquires  no  right  to  himself  over  the  sinner :  for 
man  by  sin  offends  not  the  devil,  but  God,  and  becomes  guilty  of 
Dunishment  under  God.<*  When,  therefore,  the  devil  is  used  by  God 
lor  the  punishment  of  any,  it  is  an  act  of  his  sovereignty  for  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  order  of  his  justice.  And  as  most  nations  use  the 
vilest  persons  in  offices  of  execution,  so  doth  God  those  vile  spirits. 
He  doth  not  ordinarily  use  the  good  angels  in  those  offices  of  ven- 
geance, but  in  the  preservation  of  his  people.  When  he  would  solely 
punish,  he  employs  "  evil  angels"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49),  a  troop  of  devils. 
His  sovereignty  is  extended  over  the  "deceiver  and  the  deceived" 
(Job,  xii.  16) ;  over  both  the  malefactor  and  the  executioner,  the 
aevil  and  his  prisoner.  He  useth  the  natural  malice  of  the  devils 
for  his  own  just  ends,  and  by  his  sovereign  authority  orders  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  upon  their  own  vassals,  as 
well  as  sometimes  inflicters  of  punishments  upon  his  own  servants. 

(3.)  The  earth  of  men  and  other  creatures  belongs  to  his  authority 
(Ps.  xlvii.  7).  God  is  King  of  "all  the  earth,"  and  rules  to  the 
"  ends"  of  it  (Ps.  lix.  18).  Ancient  atheists  confined  God's  dominion 
to  the  heavenlv  orbs^  and  bounded  it  within  the  circuit  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  (Job,  xxii.  14) :  "  He  walks  in  the  circuit  of  heaven,"  t.  e. 
he  exerciseth  his  dominion  only  there.  Pedum  positio  was  the  sign 
of  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  dominion  of  the  possessor 
of  it ;  and  land  was  resigned  by  such  a  ceremony,  as  now,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  twig  or  turf.®     But  his  dominion  extends, 

1st  Over  the  least  creatures.  All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are 
listed  in  Christ's  muster-roll,  and  make  up  the  number  of  his  regi- 
ments. He  hath  an  host  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  {Gen.  ii.  1) : 
"  The  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 
And  they  are  "  all  his  servants"  (Ps.  cxiv.  91),  and  move  at  his 
pleasure.  And  he  vouchsafes  the  title  of  his  armv  to  the  locust, 
caterpillar,  and  palmer  worm  (Joel,  ii.  25) ;  and  describes  their  motions 
by  military  words,  "  climbing  the  walls,  marching,  not  breaking  their 
ranks"  (ver.  7).  He  hath  the  command,  as  a  great  general,  over  the 
highest  angel  and  the  meanest  worm ;  all  the  kinds  of  the  smallest 
insects  he  presseth  for  his  service.  By  this  sovereignty  he  muzzled 
the  devouring  nature  of  the  fire  to  preserve  the  three  children,  and 
let  it  loose  to  consume  their  adversaries ;  and  if  he  speaks  the  word, 

'  Suares.  Vol  IL  lilx  viii.  cap,  20.  p.  786.  •  Boldao.  in  ioc. 
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the  stormy  waves  are  hushed,  as  if  they  had  no  prinoiple  of  rage 
within  them  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  9).  Since  the  meanest  creature  attains  its 
end,  and  no  arrow  that  God  hath  by  his  power  shot  into  the  world 
but  hits  the  mark  he  aimed  at,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  a 
sovereign  hand  that  governs  all :  not  a  spot  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water 
in  the  world,  but  is  his  possession ;  not  a  creature  in  any  element 
but  is  his  subject. 

2d.  His  dominion  extends  over  men.  It  extends  over  the 
highest  potentate,  as  well  as  the  meanest  peasant;  the  proudest 
monarch  is  no  more  exempt  than  the  most  languishing  beggar. 
He  lays  not  aside  his  authority  to  please  the  pnnce,  nor  strains 
it  up  to  terrify  the  indigent.  "  He  accepts  not  the  persons  of 
princes,  nor  regards  the  rich  more  than  the  poor ;  for  they  are  all 
the  work  of  his  hand"  (Job,  xxxiv.  19).  Both  the  powers  and 
weaknesses,  the  gallantry  and  peasantry  of  the  earth,  stand  and  fall 
at  his  pleasure.  Man,  in  innocence,  was  under  his  authority  as  his 
creature;  and  man,  in  his  revolt,  is  further  under  his  authority 
as  a  criminal :  as  a  person  is  under  the  authority  of  a  prince,  as  a 
governor,  while  he  obeys  his  laws ;  and  further  under  the  authority 
of  the  prince,  as  a  judge,  when  he  violates  his  laws.  Man  is  under 
God's  dominion  in  everything,  in  his  settlement,  in  his  calling,  in  the 
ordering  his  very  habitation  (Acts,  xviL  26):  "He  determines  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations."  He  never  yet  permitted  any  to  be 
universal  monarch  in  the  world,  nor  over  the  fourth  part  of  it,  though 
several,  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  have  designed  and  attempted  it : 
the  pope,  who  hath  bid  the  fairest  for  it  in  spirituals,  never  attained 
it ;  and  when  his  power  was  most  flourishing,  there  were  multitudes 
that  would  never  acknowledge  his  authority. 

3d.  But  especially  this  dominion,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  extent, 
is  seen  in  the  exercise  of  it  over  the  spirits  and  nearts  of  men. 
Earthly  governors  have,  by  his  indulgence,  a  share  with  him  in  a  do- 
minion over  men's  bodies,  upon  which  account  he  graceth  princes 
and  judges  with  the  title  of  "  gods"  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  but  the  highest 
prince  is  but  a  prince  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  as  the  apostle  calls 
masters  in  relation  to  their  servants  (Col.  iii.  22). 

God  is  the  sovereign ;  man  rules  over  the  beast  in  man,  the  body; 
and  God  rules  over  the  man  in  man,  the  soul.  It  sticks  not  in  the 
outward  surface,  but  pierceth  to  the  inward  marrow.  It  is  impossible 
God  should  be  without  this ;  if  our  wills  were  independent  of  him, 
we  were  in  some  sort  equal  with  himself  in  part  gods,  as  well  as 
creatures.  It  is  impossible  a  creature,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  can 
be  exempted  from  it ;  since  he  is  the  fashioner  of  hearts  as  well  as 
of  bodies.  He  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  therefore  hath  the  right 
of  a  paternal  dominion  over  them.  When  he  established  man  lord 
of  the  other  creatures,  he  did  not  strip  himself  of  the  propriety ;  and 
when  he  made  man  a  free  agent,  ana  lord  of  the  acts  of  his  will,  he 
did  not  divest  himself  of  the  sovereignty.    His  sovereignty  is  seen, 

[1.]  In  gifting  the  spirits  of  men.  Earthly  magistrates  have  hands 
too  short  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  with  worthy  senti- 
ments :  when  they  confer  an  employment,  they  are  not  able  to  convey 
an  ability  with  it  flt  for  the  station :  they  may  as  soon  £rame  a  statue 
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of  liquid  water,  and  gild,  or  paint  it  over  witli  the  costliest  colors,  as 
impart  to  any  a  state-head  for  a  state-ministry.  But  when  God 
chooseth  a  Saul  from  so  mean  an  employment  as  seeking  of  asses,  he 
can  treasure  up  in  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government ;  and  fire  David, 
in  age  a  striplmg,  and  by  education  a  shepherd,  with  courage  to  en- 
counter, ana  skill  to  defeat,  a  massy  Goliath.  And  when  he  designs 
a  person  for  glory,  to  stand  before  his  throne,  he  can  put  a  new  and 
a  royal  spirit  into  him  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26).  God  only  can  infuse  habits 
into  the  soul,  to  capacitate  it  to  act  nobly  and  generously. 

[2.]  His  sovereignty  is  seen  in  regard  of  the  inclinations  of  men's 
wills.  No  creature  can  immediately  work  upon  the  will,  to  guide  it 
to  what  point  he  pleaseth,  though  mediately  it  may,  by  proposing 
reasons  which  may  master  the  understanding,  and  thereby  determine 
the  will.  But  God  bows  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
dominion,  to  what  centre  he  pleaseth.  When  the  more  overweaning 
sort  of  men,  that  thought  their  own  heads  as  fit  for  a  crown  as  Saul's. 
Bcomfully  despised  hmi ;  yet  God  touched  the  hearts  of  a  band  of 
men  to  follow  and  adhere  to  him  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  27V  When  the  anti- 
christian  whore  shall  be  ripe  for  destruction,  Goa  shall  "  put  it  into 
the  heart"  of  the  ten  horns  or  kings,  **  to  hate  the  whore,  bum  her 
with  fire,  and  fulfil  his  will"  (Rev.  xviL  16,  17).  He  "  fashions  the 
hearts"  alike,  and  tunes  one  string  to  answer  another,  and  both  to 
answer  his  own  design  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15).  And  while  men  seem  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition  and  malice,  they  execute  the  will  of  God, 
by  his  secret  touch  upon  their  spirits,  guiding  their  inclinations  to 
serve  the  glorious  manifestation  of  truth.  While  the  Jews  would, 
in  a  reproachful  disgrace  to  Christ,  crucify  two  thieves  with  him,  to 
render  him  more  incapable  to  have  any  followers,  they  accomplished 
a  prophecy,  and  brought  to  light  a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  wnereby 
he  had  been  charactered  in  one  of  their  prophets,  that  he  should  lie 
"  numbered  among  transgressors"  (Isa.  liii.  12).  He  can  make  a  man 
of  not  willing,  willing ;  the  wills  of  all  men  are  in  his  hand ;  i.  e. 
imder  the  power  of  his  sceptre,  to  retain  or  let  go  upon  this  or  that 
errand,  to  bend  this  or  that  way ;  as  water  is  carried  by  pipes  to  what 
house  or  place  the  owner  of  it  is  pleased  to  order.  "  The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waters ;  he  turns 
it  whithersoever  he  will"  ^Prov.  xxi.  1)  without  any  limitation.  He 
speaks  of  the  heart  of  princes ;  because,  in  regard  of  their  height, 
they  seem  to  be  more  absolute,  and  impetuous  as  waters ;  yet  God 
holds  them  in  his  hand,  under  his  dominion  ;  turns  them  to  acts  of 
clemency  or  severity,  like  waters,  either  to  overflow  and  damage,  or 
to  refiresh  and  fructify.  He  can  convey  a  spirit  to  them,  or  "  cut  it 
off'.'  from  them  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  It  is  with  reference  to  his  efiicacious 
power,  in  graciously  turning  the  heart  of  Paul,  that  the  apostle  breaks 
off  his  discourse  of  the  story  of  his  conversion,  and  breaks  out  into 
a  magnifying  and  glorifying  of  God's  dominion.  "  Now  unto  the 
King  eternal,"  &c.  "  be  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever"  (1  Tim.  i 
17).  Our  hearts  are  more  subject  to  the  Divine  sovereignty  than  our 
members  in  their  motions  are  subject  to  our  own  wills.  As  we  can 
move  our  hand  east  or  west  to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  so  can  God 
bend  our  wills  to  what  mark  he  pleases.    The  second  cause  in  every 
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motion  depends  upon  the  first ;  and  that  will,  being  a  second  cause, 
may  be  furthered  or  hindered  in  its  inclinations  or  executions  by  God ; 
he  can  bend  or  unbend  it,  and  change  it  firom  one  actual  inclination 
to  another.  It  is  as  much  under  his  authority  and  power  to  move, 
or  hinder,  as  the  vast  engine  of  the  heavens  is  in  its  motion  or  stand- 
ing still,  which  he  can  aflFect  by  a  word.  The  work  depends  upon 
the  workman ;  the  clock  upon  the  artificer  for  the  motions  of  it 

[3.]  His  dominion  is  seen  in  regard  of  terror  or  comfort  The 
heart  or  conscience  is  God's  special  throne  on  earth,  which  he  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  never  indulged  human  authority  to  sit  upon 
it  He  solely  orders  this  in  ways  of  conviction  or  comfort  He  can 
flash  terror  mto  men's  spirits  m  the  midst  of  their  earthly  jollities, 
and  put  death  into  the  pot  of  conscience,  when  they  are  boiling  up 
themselves  in  a  high  pitch  of  worldly  delights,  and  can  raise  men^ 
spirits  above  the  sense  of  torment  imder  racks  and  flames.  He  can 
draw  a  hand-writing  not  only  in  the  outward  chamber,  but  the  in- 
ward closet ;  bring  the  rack  into  the  inwards  of  a  man.  None  can 
infuse  comfort  when  he  writes  bitter  things,  nor  can  any  fill  the  heart 
with  gall,  when  he  drops  in  honey.  Men  may  order  outward  duties, 
but  they  cannot  unlocK  the  conscience,  and  constrain  men  to  think 
them  duties  which  they  are  forced,  by  human  laws,  outwardly  to  act: 
and  as  the  laws  of  earthly  princes  are  bounded  by  the  outward  man, 
so  do  their  executions  and  punishments  reach  no  further  than  the 
case  of  the  body :  but  God  can  run  upon  the  inward  man,  as  a  giant, 
and  inflict  wounds  and  gashes  there. 

5.  It  is  an  eternal  dominion.  In  regard  of  the  exercise  of  it,  it 
was  not  from  eternity,  because  there  was  not  jBx)m  eternity  any  crea- 
ture under  the  government  of  it ;  but  in  regard  of  the  foundatian 
of  it,  his  essence,  his  excellency,  it  is  eternal;  as  God  was  firom 
eternity  almighty,  but  there  was  no  exercise  or  manifestation  of  it  till 
he  began  to  create.  Men  are  kings  only  for  a  time ;  their  lives  ex- 
pire like  a  lamp,  and  their  dominion  is  extinguished  with  their  lives ; 
they  hand  their  empire  by  succession  to  others,  but  many  times  it  is 
snapped  off  before  they  are  cold  in  their  graves.  How  are  the  fii- 
mous  empires  of  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  mould- 
ered away,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more  I  and  how  are  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle  cut,  and  that  empire  which  overspread  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  nath  lost  most  of  its  feathers,  and  is  confined 
to  a  narrower  compass  I  The  dominion  of  God  flourisheth  fix)m  one 
generation  to  another :  "  He  sits  King  forever*'  (Ps.  xxix.  10).  Ss 
*'  session"  signifies  the  establishment,  and  "  forever"  the  duration ; 
and  he  '*  sits  now,"  his  sovereignty  is  as  absolute,  as  powerful  as  ever. 
How  many  lords  and  princes  hath  this  or  that  kingdom  had  I  in  how 
many  families  hath  tne  sceptre  lodged  1  when  as  Gbd  hath  had  an 
uninterrupted  dominion ;  as  he  hath  been  always  the  same  in  his 
essence,  he  hath  been  always  glorious  in  his  sovereignty:  among 
men,  he  that  is  lord  to-day,  may  be  stripped  of  it  to-morrow ;  the 
dominions  in  the  world  vary ;  he  that  is  a  prince  may  see  his  royalty 
upon  the  wings,  and  feel  himself  laden  with  fetters;  and  a  prisoner 
maybe  "lifted  firom  his  dungeon"  to  a  throne.  But  there  can  be  no 
diminutionof  God's  government;   <' His  throne  is  firom  generation 
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to  generation"  (Lam.  v.  19) ;  it  cannot  be  shaken :  liis  sceptre,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  is  always  green ;  it  cannot  be  wrested  out  of  his  hands; 
none  raised  him  to  it,  none  therefore  can  depose  him  fix^m  it ;  it  bears 
the  same  splendor  in  all  human  affairs;  he  is  an  eternal,  an  "immortal 
King"  (1  Tim.  i.  17) ;  as  he  is  eternally  mighty,  so  he  is  eternally 
sovereign ;  and,  bemg  an  eternal  King,  he  is  a  King  that  gives  not 
a  momentary  and  perishing,  but  a  durable  and  everlasting  life,  to 
them  that  obey  him :  a  dur^le  and  etemiJ  punif^mient  to  them  that 

lY.  Wherein  this  dominion  and  sovereign  consists,  and  how  it  is 
manifested. 

First.  The  first  act  of  soverei^ty  is  the  making  laws.  This  is 
essential  to  God ;  no  creature's  will  can  be  the  first  rule  to  the  crea- 
ture,  but  only  the  will  of  God :  he  only  can  prescribe  man  his  duty, 
and  establish  the  rule  of  it ;  hence  the  law  is  called  "  the  royal  law" 
(James,  ii.  8):  it  being  the  first  and  clearest  manifestation  of  sover- 
eignty, as  the  power  of  legislation  is  of  the  authority  of  a  prince. 
Both  are  joined  together  in  Isa.  liii.  22 :  "  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver ; 
the  Lord  is  our  King ;"  legislative  power  being  the  great  mark  of 
royalty.  God,  as  King,  enacts  his  laws  by  his  own  proper  authority, 
and  Ins  law  is  a  declaration  of  his  own  sovereignty,  and  of  men's 
moral  subjection  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.  His  sovereignty 
doth  not  appear  so  much  in  his  promises  as  in  his  precepts :  a  man^ 

Sower  over  another  is  not  discovered  by  promising,  for  a  promise 
oth  not  suppose  the  promiser  either  superior  or  inferior  to  llie  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  is  made.^  It  is  not  an  exercising  authority 
over  another,  but  over  a  man's  self;  no  man  forceth  another  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  promise,  but  only  proposeth  and  encourageth  to  an 
embracing  of  it.  But  commanding  supposeth  always  an  authority 
in  the  person  giving  the  precept ;  it  obligeth  the  person  to  whom  the^ 
command  is  direct^ ;  a  promise  obligeth  the  person  by  whom  the^ 
promise  is  made.  God,  by  his  command,  binds  the  creature ;  by  his 
promise  he  binds  himseli ;  he  stoops  below  his  sovereignty,  to  lay 
obligations  upon  his  own  majesty ;  by  a  precept  he  binds  the  creature, 
by  a  promise  ne  encouraceth  the  creature  to  an  observance  of  his  pre- 
cept :  what  laws  God  mates,  man  is  bound,  by  virtue  of  his  creation, 
to  observe ;  that  respects  the  sovereignty  of  God :  what  promises 
Ghxi  makes,  man  is  bound  to  believe ;  out  that  respects  the  faithfdl- 
ness  of  God.  God  manifested  his  dominion  more  to  the  Jews  than 
to  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  he  was  their  Lawgiver,  both  as 
they  were  a  church  and  a  commonwealth :  as  a  church,  he  gave  them 
ceremonial  laws  for  the  regulating  their  worship ;  as  a  state,  he  gave 
them  judicial  laws  for  the  ordering  their  civil  affSurs ;  and  as  both, 
he  gave  them  moral  laws,  upon  wmch  both  the  laws  of  the  church 
and  state  were  founded.  This  dominion  of  God,  in  this  regard,  will 
be  manifest, 

(1.)  Li  the  supremacy  of  it  The  sole  power  of  making  laws  doth 
originally  reside  in  him  (James,  iv.  12);  "  There  is  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy."  fey  his  own  law  he  judges  of 
the  eternal  states  of  men,  and  no  law  of  man  is  obligatory,  but  as  it 

'  Snares,  de  Legibk  p.  28. 
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is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  tliis  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  porsuant  to 
his  righteous  rules  for  the  government  of  the  world.  The  power 
that  the  potentates  of  the  world  have  to  make  laws  is  but  derivative 
from  God.  If  their  dominion  be  from  him,  as  it  is,  for  "  by  him 
kings  reign"  (Prov.  viii.  15),  their  legislative  power,  which  is  a  prime 
flower  of  their  sovereignty,  is  derived  from  him  also :  and  the  apos- 
tle resolves  it  into  this  original  when  he  orders  us  to  be  "  subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake"  (Rom. 
xiii.  6).  Conscience,  in  its  operations,  solely  respects  God;  and 
therefore,  when  it  is  exercised  as  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  men,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  them,  singly  considered,  but  as 
the  majesty  of  God  appears  m  their  station  and  in  their  decree& 
This  power  of  giving  laws  was  acknowledged  by  the  heathen  to  be 
solely  in  God  by  way  of  original ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  law- 
givers among  the  heathen  pretended  their  laws  to  be  received  from 
some  deity  or  supernatural  power,  by  special  revelation:  now, 
whether  they  did  this  seriously,  acknowledging  themselves  this  part 
of  the  dominion  of  God, — ^forit  is  certain  that  whatsoever  just  oraers 
were  issued  out  by  princes  in  the  world,  was  by  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  their  spirits  (Prov.  viii.  16):  "  By  me  princes  de- 
cree justice ;"  by  the  secret  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, — or  whether 
they  pretended  it  only  as  a  public  en^ne,  to  enforce  upon  people 
the*^  ODservance  of  their  decrees,  and  gain  a  greater  creoit  to  their 
edicts,  yet  this  will  result  from  it,  that  the  people  in  general  enter- 
tained this  common  notion,  that  God  was  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
world.  The  first  founders  of  their  societies  could  never  else  have  so 
absolutely  gained  upon  them  by  such  a  pretence.  There  was  always 
a  revelation  of  a  law  from  the  mouth  of  God  in  every  age :  the  ex- 
hortation of  Eliphaz  to  Job  (Job,  xxii.  22),  of  receiving  a  **  law  from 
the  mouth"  of  God,  at  the  time  before  the  moral  law  was  published, 
liad  been  a  vain  exhortation  had  there  been  no  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  all  ages. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  i^  the  extent  of  his  law& 
As  he  is  the  Governor  and  Sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  so  he  en- 
acts laws  for  the  whole  world.  One  prince  cannot  make  laws  for 
another,  unless  he  makes  him  his  subject  by  right  of  conquest: 
Spain  cannot  make  laws  for  England,  or  England  for  Spain ;  but  Goa 
having  the  supreme  government,  as  King  over  all,  is  a  Lawgiver  to 
all,  to  irrational,  as  well  as  rational  creatures.  The  "  heavens  have 
their  ordinances"  (Job,  xxxviii.  83);  all  creatures  have  a  law  im- 
printed on  their  beings;  rational  creatures  have  Divine  statutes 
copied  in  their  heart :  fcr  men,  it  is  clear  (Bom.  ii.  14),  every  son  of 
Adam,  at  his  coming  into  the  world,  brings  with  him  a  law  in  his 
nature,  and  when  reason  clears  itself  up  from  the  clouds  of  sense,  he 
can  make  some  difference  between  gooa  and  evil ;  discern  something 
of  fit  and  just.  Every  man  finds  a  law  within  him  that  checks  him 
if  he  offends  it :  none  are  without  a  legal  indictment  and  a  legal  exe- 
cutioner within  them ;  God  or  none  was  the  Author  of  tnis  as  a 
sovereign  Lord,  in  establishing  a  law  in  man  at  the  same  time, 
wherein,  as  an  Almighty  Creator,  he  imparted  a  bein^.  This  law 
proceeds  from  God's  general  power  of  governing,  as  he  is  the  Author 
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of  nature,  and  binds  not  barely  as  it  is  the  reason  of  man,  but  by  the 
authority  of  God,  as  it  is  a  law  engraven  on  his  conscience :  and  no 
doubt  but  a  law  was  given  to  the  angels ;  God  did  not  govern  those 
intellectual  creatures  as  he  doth  brutes,  and  in  a  way  inferior  to  his 
rule  of  man.  Some  sinned ;  all  might  have  sinned  m  regard  to  the 
changeableness  of  their  nature.  Sin  cannot  be  but  against  some 
rule ;  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression ;"  what  that 
law  was  is  not  revealed ;  but  certainlv  it  must  be  the  same  in  part 
with  the  moral  law,  so  fer  as  it  agreea  with  their  spiritual  natures ; 
a  love  to  God,  a  worship  of  him,  and  a  love  to  one  another  in  their 
societies  and  persons. 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  reason  of  some  laws, 
which  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  purely  his  own  will.  Some 
laws  there  are  for  which  a  reason  may  be  rendered  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  enjoined,  as  to  love,  honor,  and  worship  God :  for  others, 
none  but  this,  God  will  have  it  so :  such  was  that  positive  law  to  Adam 
of  "  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil"  (Gen. 
ii.  17),  which  was  merely  an  assertine  his  own  dominion,  and  was 
dijBFerent  from  that  law  oi  nature  God  had  written  in  his  heart.  No 
other  reason  of  this  seems  to  us,  but  a  resolve  to  try  man's  obedience 
in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  to  manifest  his  right  over  all 
creatures,  to  reserve  what  he  pleased  to  himself,  and  permit  the  use 
of  what  he  pleased  to  man,  and  to  signify  to  man  that  he  was  to  de- 
pend on  him,  who  was  his  Lord,  and  not  on  his  own  will.  There 
was  no  more  hurt  in  itself,  for  Adam  to  have  eaten  of  that,  than  of 
any  other  in  the  garden ;  the  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good 
for  food ;  but  Goa  would  show  the  right  he  had  over  his  own  goods, 
and  his  authority  over  man,  to  reserve  what  he  pleases  of  his  own 
creation  from  his  touch ;  and  since  man  could  not  claim  a  propriety 
in  anything,  he  was  to  meddle  with  nothing  but  by  the  leave  of  his 
Sovereign,  either  discovered  by  a  special  or  general  license.  Thus 
God  showed  himself  the  Lord  of  man,  and  that  man  was  but  his 
steward,  to  act  by  his  orders.  K  God  had  forbidden  man  the  use 
of  more  trees  in  tne  garden,  his  command  had  been  just ;  since,  as  a 
sovereign  Lord,  he  might  dispose  of  his  own  goods ;  and  when  he 
had  OTanted  him  the  whole  compass  of  that  pleasant  garden,  and  the 
whole  world  round  about  for  him  and  his  posterity,  it  was  a  more 
tolerable  exercise  of  his  dominion  to  reserve  this  "one  tree,"  as  a 
mark  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  had  left  "  all  others"  to  the  use  of 
Adam.  He  reserved  nothing  to  himself,  as  Lord  of  the  manor,  but 
this ;  and  Adam  was  prohibited  nothing  else  but  this  one,  as  a  sign 
of  his  subjection.  Now  for  this  no  reason  can  be  rendered  by  any 
man  but  merely  the  will  of  God ;  this  was  merely  a  fruit  of  ms  do- 
minion. For  the  moral  laws  a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  to  love 
God  hath  reason  to  enforce  it  besides  God's  will ;  viz.,  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  and  multitudes  of  his  benefits.  To 
love  our  neighbor  hath  enforcing  reasons ;  viz.,  the  conjunction  in 
blood,  the  preservation  of  human  society,  and  the  need  we  may 
stand  in  of  their  love  ourselves :  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  of 
this  positive  command  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  the  pleasure  of  Gk)d.    It  was  a  branch  of  his  pure  dominion  to 
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but  merely  the  pleasure  of  God.  It  was  a  brancli  of  his  pure  dominion 
to  try  man's  obedience,  and  a  mark  of  his  goodness  to  try  it  by  so 
and  light  a  precept,  when  he  might  have  extended  his  authority 
further.  Had  not  God  given  this  or  the  like  order,  his  absolute 
dominion  had  not  been  so  conspicuous.  It  is  true,  Adam  had  a  law 
of  nature  in  him,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  perpetual  obedience ; 
and  though  it  was  a  part  of  God's  domimou  to  impmnt  it  in  him,  yet 
his  supreme  dominion  over  the  creatures  had  not  been  so  visible  to 
man  but  by  this,  or  a  precept  of  the  same  kind  What  was  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  did  bespeak  a  comeliness 
in  itself  it  appeared  good  or  evil  to  the  reason  of  man ;  but  this  was 
neither  gooa  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  received  its  sole  authority  from,  the 
absolute  will  of  God,  and  nothing  could  result  from  the  firuit  itself 
as  a  reason  why  man  should  not  taste  it,  but  only  the  sole  will  of 
God  And  as  God's  dominion  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  precept, 
so  man's  obedience  had  been  most  eminent  m  observing  it :  for  in 
his  obedience  to  it,  nothing  but  the  sole  power  and  authority  of  God, 
which  is  the  proper  rule  of  obedience,  could  have  been  respected,  not 
any  reason  fix)m  the  thing  itself  To  this  we  may  refer  some  other 
commands,  as  that  of  appointing  the  time  of  solemn  and  pubUc  wor- 
ship,  the  seventh  day;  though  the  worship  of  God  be  a  part  of  tlie 
law  of  nature,  yet  the  appointing  a  particular  day,  wherein  he  would 
be  more  formally  and  solemnly  acKnowledged  than  on  other  days, 
was  groimded  upon  his  absolute  right  of  legislation :  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  time  itself  that  could  render  that  day  more  holy  than 
another,  though  God  respected  his  "  finishing  the  work  of  creation" 
in  his  institution  of  that  day  (Gen.  ii.  8).  Such  were  the  ceremonial 
commands  of  sacrifices  and  washings  imder  the  law,  and  the  com- 
mands of  sacraments  under  the  gospel :  the  one  to  last  till  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  and  his  passion ;  the  other  to  last  till  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  and  his  triumph.  Thus  he  made  natural  and  im- 
avoidable  imcleannesses  to  be  sins,  and  the  touching  a  dead  body  to 
be  pollution,  which  in  their  own  nature  were  not  so. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  moral  law,  and  his 
majesty  in  publishing  it  As  the  law  of  nature  was  writ  by  his  own 
fingers  in  the  nature  of  man,  so  it  was  engraven  by  his  own  finger 
in  the  "  tables  of  stone"  (Exod  xxxi.  18),  which  is  verv  emphatic- 
ally expressed  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  dominion.  "  And  the  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God  en- 
graven upon  the  tables"  (Exod.  xxxii.  16) ;  and  when  the  first  tables 
were  broten,  though  he  orders  Moses  to  firame  the  tables,  yet  the 
writing  of  the  law  he  reserves  to  himself  (Exod.  xxxiv.  1).  It  is 
not  said  of  any  part  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  was  writ  by  the  finger 
of  God,  but  only  of  the  Decalogue :  herein  he  would  have  his  sov- 
ereignty eminently  appear;  it  was  published  by  Gt)d  in  state,  with 
a  numerous  attendance  of  his  heavenly  militia  (Deut  xxxii.  2) ;  and 
the  artillery  of  heaven  was  shot  oflF  at  the  solemnity ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  fiery  law,  coming  from  his  right  hand,  i.  e.  his  sovereign 
power.    It  was  published  with  all  the  marks  of  supreme  majesty. 

(5.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
whicn  reacheth  the  conscience.    The  laWs  of  every  prince  are  fi^un- 
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ed  for  the  outward  oonditions  of  men ;  they  do  not  by  their  author- 
ity bind  the  eonscience ;  and  what  obligations  do  result  from  them 
upon  the  conscience,  is  either  fix)m  their  being  the  same  immediately 
with  Divine  laws,  or  as  they  are  according  to  the  just  power  of  the 
magistrate,  founded  on  the  law  of  God.  Conscience  hath  a  protec- 
tion fit>m  the  King  of  kings,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  numan 
power.  God  hath  given  man  but  an  authority  over  half  the  man, 
and  the  worst  half  too,  that  which  is  of  an  earthly  original ;  but  re- 
served the  authority  over  the  better  and  more  heavenly  half  to  him- 
self The  dominion  of  earthly  princes  extends  only  to  the  bodies  of 
men ;  they  have  no  authority  over  the  soul,  their  pxmishment  and 
rewards  cannot  reach  it :  and  therefore  their  laws,  by  their  single 
authority,  cannot  bind  it,  but  as  they  are  coincident  with  the  law  of 
God,  or  as  the  equity  of  them  is  subservient  to  the  preservation  of 
human  society,  a  regular  and  righteous  thing,  which  is  the  divine 
end  in  government ;  and  so  they  bind,  as  they  have  relation  to  God 
as  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  conscience  is  only  intelligible  to 
God  in  its  secret  motions,  and  therefore  only  guidalJle  by  God ;  God 
only  pierceth  into  the  conscience  by  his  eye,  and  therefore  only  can 
conduct  it  by  his  rule.  Man  cannot  tell  whether  we  embrace  this 
law  in  our  heart  and  consciences,  or  only  in  appearance ;  "  He  only 
can  judge  it"  (Luke  xii.  3,  4),  and  therefore  ne  only  can  impose 
laws  upon  it ;  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  penal  authority,  if 
their  laws  be  transgressed  inwardly  by  it  Conscience  is  a  book  in 
some  sort  as  sacred  as  the  Scripture ;  no  addition  can  be  lawfully 
made  to  it,  no  subtraction  from  it.  Men  cannot  diminish  the  duty 
of  conscience,  or  raze  out  the  law  God  hath  stamped  upon  it  They 
cannot  put  a  supersedeas  to  the  writ  of  coiiscience,  or  stop  its  moutn 
with  a  noli  prosequi  They  can  make  no  addition  by  their  authority 
to  bind  it ;  it  is  a  flower  in  the  crown  of  Divine  sovereignty  only. 

2.  His  sovereignty  appears  in  a  power  of  dispensing  with  his  own 
laws.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  dispense  with  his 
laws,  as  to  enjoin  them ;  he  only  hath  the  power  of  relaxing  his 
own  right,  no  creature  hath  power  to  do  it ;  tnat  would  be  to  usurp 
a  superiority  over  him,  and  order  above  God  himself.  Eepealing  or 
dispensing  with  the  law  is  a  branch  of  royal  authority.  It  is  true, 
Grod  will  never  dispense  with  those  moral  laws  which  have  an  eter- 
nal reason  in  themselves  and  their  own  nature ;  as  for  a  creature  to 
fear,  love,  and  honor  God ;  this  would  be  to  dispense  with  his  own 
holiness,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  to  suUy  the  purity  of 
his  own  dominion ;  it  would  write  foUy  upon  the  first  creation  of 
man  after  the  image  of  God,  by  writing  mutability  upon  himself,  in 
framing  himself  after  the  corrupted  image  of  man ;  it  would  null 
and  finstrate  the  excellency  of  the  creature,  wherein  the  image  of 
God  mostly  shines ;  nay,  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  a  creature's 
being  a  Creator,  and  make  him  independent  upon  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world  in  moral  obedience.  But  God  hath  a  right  to  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  the  inferior  creatures ;  he  hath 
a  power  to  alter  their  course  by  an  arrest  of  miracles,  and  make 
them  come  short,  or  go  beyond  his  ordinances  established  for  them. 
He  hath  a  right  to  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  move  backward ;  to 
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bind  up  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  bar  the  influences  of  the  clouds ; 
bridle  in  the  rage  of  the  fire,  and  the  fury  of  lions ;  make  the  liquid 
waters  stand  like  a  wall,  or  pull  up  the  dam,  which  he  hath  set  to 
the  sea,  and  command  it  to  overflow  the  neighboring  countries :  he 
can  dispense  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  whole  creation,  and  strain 
every tning  beyond  its  ordinary  pitch.  Positive  laws  he  hath  revers- 
ed ;  as  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the  Jews.  The  very  nature,  in- 
deed, of  that  law  reauired  a  repeal,  and  fell  of  course ;  when  that 
which  waa  intended  dv  it  was  come,  it  was  of  no  longer  significancy ; 
as  before  it  was  a  useiul  shadow,  it  would  afterwards  have  been  an 
empty  one :  had  not  God  took  away  this,  Christianityhad  not,  in 
all  likelihood,  been  propagated  among  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the 
"  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles"  (Eph.  xii.  14) ;  which 
made  them  a  distinct  family  from  all  the  world,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  Jews.  When  God 
had,  by  bringing  m  what  was  signified  by  those  rites,  declared  his 
decree  for  the  ceasing  of  them ;  and  when  the  Jews,  fond  of  those 
Divine  institutions,  would  not  allow  him  the  right  of  repealing  what 
he  had  the  authority  of  enacting ;  he  resolved,  for  the  asserting  his 
dominion,  to  bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  city,  and 
make  them  forever  incapable  of  practising  the  main  and  essential 

Earts  of  them ;  for  the  temple  being  the  pillar  of  the  legal  service, 
y  demolishing  that,  God  hath  taken  away  their  rights  of  sacrificing, 
it  being  peculiarlv  annexed  to  that  place ;  they  have  no  altar  digni- 
fied with  a  fire  n'om  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifices,  no  legal 
high-priest  to  ofier  them.  God  hath  by  his  providence  changed  his 
own  law  as  well  as  by  his  precept ;  yea,  ne  hath  gone  higher,  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  chanffed  the  whole  scene  and  methods  of  his 

fovemment  aAer  the  fall,  fix)m  King  Creator  to  Eling  Redeemer, 
[e  hath  revoked  the  law  of  works  as  a  covenant ;  released  the 
penalty  of  it  from  the  believing  sinner,  by  transferring  it  upon  the 
feurety,  who  interposed  himself  by  his  own  will  and  Divine  aesigna- 
tion.  He  hath  established  another  covenant  upon  other  promises 
in  a  higher  root,  with  greater  privileges,  and  easier  terms.  Had 
not  God  had  this  right  of  sovereignty,  not  a  man  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity could  have  been  blessed ;  he  and  thev  must  have  lain  loan- 
ing under  the  misery  of  the  fall,  which  had  rendered  both  himself 
and  all  in  his  loins  unable  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  first  covenant 
He  hath,  as  some  speak,  dispensed  with  his  own  moral  law  in  some 
cases ;  in  commanding  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  his  only  son, 
a  righteous  son,  a  son  whereof  he  had  the  promise,  that  "  in  Isaac 
should  his  seed  be  called ;"  yet  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  him 
by  the  ri^ht  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the 
lives  of  his  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm, 
whereby  he  bound  his  subjects  to  this  law,  not  himself  Our  lives 
are  due  to  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are  a  just  forfeit 
to  him,  at  the  very  moment  we  sin,  at  the  very  moment  we  come 
into  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  venom  of  our  nature  against  him, 
and  the  disturbance  the  first  sin  of  man  (whereof  we  are  inheritors) 
gave  to  his  glory.  Had  Abraham  sacrificed  his  son  of  his  own 
head,  he  had  sinned,  yea,  in  attempting  it;  but  being  authorized 
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from  heaven,  his  act  was  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  world, 
who  had  a  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law ;  ana  with  this  law 
he  had  before  dispensed,  in  the  case  of  Cain's  murder  of  Abel,  as 
to  the  immediate  pimishment  of  it  with  death,  which,  indeed,  was 
settled  afterwards  by  his  authority,  but  then  omitted  because  of  the 
paucity  of  men,  and  for  the  peopling  the  world ;  but  settled  after- 
wards, when  there  was  almost,  tnough  not  altogether,  the  like  occa- 
sion of  omitting  it  for  a  time. 

8.  His  sovereignty  appears  in  punishing  the  transgression  of  his 
law. 

(1.)  This  is  a  branch  of  God's  dominion  as  lawgiver.  So  was  the 
vengeance  Grod  would  take  upon  the  Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  16) : 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  that  the  Lord  will  have  war ;"  the  Hebrew 
is,  "  The  hand  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,"  as  in  the  margin :  as  a 
"  lawgiver"  he  "  saves  or  destroys"  (James,  iv.  12).  He  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  law,  in  a  congruity  to  the  sanction  of  his  own  pre- 
cepts ;  though  he  be  an  arbitrary  lawgiver,  appointing  what  laws  he 
pleases,  yet  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  judge.  As  he  commands  nothing 
out  what  he  hath  a  right  to  command,  so  he  pimisheth  none  but 
whom  he  hath  a  rieht  to  punish,  and  with  such  punishment  as  the 
law'hath  denouncea.  All  his  acts  of  justice  and  mflictions  of  curses 
are  the  eflFects  of  this  sovereign  dominion  (Ps.  xxix.  10) :  "  He  sits 
King  upon  the  floods ;"  upon  the  deluge  of  waters  wnerewith  he 
drowned  the  world,  say  some.  It  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  to  pull  up  the  infectious  weeds  that  corrupt  a 
commonwealth ;  it  is  no  less  tne  right  of  God,  as  the  lawgiver  and 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  subject  criminals  to  his  vengeance,  afl«r 
ihej  have  rendered  themselves  abominable  in  his  eyes,  and  carried 
themselves  im worthy  subjects  of  so  great  and  glorious  a  King.  The 
first  name  whereby  (iod  is  made  known  in  Scripture,  is  Elohim  (Gen. 
L  1):  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  earth;"  a 
name  which  signifies  his  power  of  judging,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
critics ;  from  him  it  is  derived  to  earthly  magistrates ;  their  judg- 
ment is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  "judgment  of  God"  (Deut  i.  17). 
When  Christ  came,  he  proposed  this  ffreat  motive  of  repentance 
from  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at  nand ;"  the  kingdom  of  his 
grace,  whereby  to  invite  men ;  the  kingdom  of  his  justice  in  the 
pimishment  of  the  neglecters  of  it,  whereby  to  terrify  men.  Punish- 
ments as  well  as  rewards  belong  to  royalty ;  it  issued  accordingly ; 
those  that  believed  and  repented  came  under  his  gracious  sceptre, 
those  that  neglected  and  ifejected  it  fell  under  his  iron  rod ;  Jerusa- 
lem was  destroyed,  the  temple  demolished,  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  lingered  them  out  in  the  chains  of 
a  miserable  captivity.  This  term  of  "judge,"  which  signifies  a 
sovereign  right  to  govern  and  punish  delinquents,  Abraham  gives 
him,  when  he  came  to  root  out  tne  people  of  Sodom,  and  make  tiiem 
the  examples  of  his  vengeance  (Gen.  xviii.  25). 

(2.)  Punishing  the  transgressions  of  his  law.  This  is  a  necessary 
branch  of  dominion.  His  sovereignty  in  making  laws  would  be  a 
trifle,  if  there  were  not  also  an  authority  to  vindicate  those  laws 
from  contempt  and  injury ;  he  would  be  a  Lord  only  spumed  at  by 
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rebels.  Sovereignty  is  not  preserved  without  justice.  When  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  the  majesty  of  God's  kin^om,  he  tells  us,  that 
"  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne"  (Ps. 
xcvii.  1,  2).  These  are  the  engines  of  Divine  dignity  which  render 
hun  glorious  and  majestic.  A  legislative  power  would  be  trampled 
on  without  executive ;  bv  this  the  reverential  apprehensions  of  God 
are  preserved  in  the  world.  He  is  known  to  be  Lord  of  the  world 
"by  the  judgments  which  he  executes"  (Ps.  ix.  16).  When  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  dominion,  or  given  it  up  in  the  world,  he  re- 
covers it  by  punishment.  When  he  takes  some  away  "  with  a  whirl- 
wind, and  in  his  wrath,"  the  natural  consequence  men  make  of  it,  is 
this :  "  Surely  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth"  (Ps.  Iviii  9, 11). 
He  reduceth  the  creature,  by  the  lash  of  his  judgments,  that  would 
not  acknowledge  his  authority  in  his  precepts.  Those  sins  which 
disown  his  government  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  pride,  inward 
blasphemy,  &c.,  he  hath  reserved  a  time  hereafter  to  recKon  for.  He 
doth  not  presently  shoot  his  arrows  into  the  marrow  of  eveiy  delin- 
quent, but  those  sins  which  traduce  his  government  of  the  world, 
and  tear  up  the  foundations  of  human  converse,  and  a  public  respect 
to  him,  he  reckons  with  particularly  here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  that 
the  life  of  his  sovereignty  might  not  always  faint  in  the  world.  • 

(3.)  This  of  punishing  was  the  second  discovery  of  his  dominion 
in  the  world.  Kis  first  act  of  sovereigntv  was  the  giving  a  law ;  the 
next,  his  appearance  in  the  state  of  a  judge.  When  his  orders  were 
violated,  he  rescues  the  honor  of  them  by  an  execution  of  justice. 
He  first  judged  the  angels,  punishing  the  evil  ones  for  their  crime : 
the  first  court  he  kept  among  them  as  a  governor,  was  to  give  them 
a  law ;  the  second  court  he  kept  was  as  a  judge  trying  the  delin- 
quents, and  adjudging  the  offenders  to  be  "  reservea  in  chains  of 
darkness"  till  the  fin^  execution  (Jude,  6) ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
probably,  he  confirmed  the  good  ones  in  their  obedience  by  grace. 
So  the  first  discovery  of  his  dominion  to  man,  was  the  giving  him  a 
precept,  the  next  was  the  inflicting  a  punishment  for  the  breach  of 
it  He  summons  Adam  to  the  bar,  indicts  him  for  his  crime,  finds 
him  guilty  by  his  own  confession,  and  passeth  sentence  on  him^  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  he  had  before  acquainted  him  with. 

(4.)  The  means  whereby  he  punisheth  shows  his  dominion. 
Sometimes  he  musters  up  hail  and  mildew ;  sometimes  he  sends 
regiments  of  wild  beasts ;  so  he  threatens  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  22). 
Sometimes  he  sends  out  a  party  of  angels  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
men,  and  make  a  carnage  among  them  (2  Kings,  xix.  35).  Some- 
times he  mounts  his  thundering  battery,  and  shoots  forth  his  ammu- 
nition from  the  clouds,  as  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  10). 
Sometimes  he  sends  the  slightest  creatures  to  shame  the  pride  and 
punish  the  sin  of  man,  as  "  lice,  frogs,  locusts,"  as  upon  the  Egypt- 
ians (Exod.  viii. — x.). 

Secondly,  This  dominion  it  manifested  by  God  as  a  proprietor  and 
Lord  of  his  creatures  and  his  own  goods.     And  this  is  evident, 

1.  In  the  choice  of  some  persons  from  eternity.  He  hath  set 
apart  some  from  eternity,  wherein  he  will  display  tne  invincible  effi- 
cacy of  his  grace,  and  thereby  in&llibly  bring  them  to  the  fruition 
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of  glory  (Eph.  L  4,  5) :  "  According  as  lie  hath  chosen  us  in  him  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love,  haying  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himsefr,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will."  Why  doth  he  write  some  names  in  the  "  Dook  of  life," 
and  leave  out  others  ?  Why  doth  he  enrol  some,  whom  he  intenos 
to  make  denizens  of  heaven,  and  refuse  to  put  others  in  his  register? 
The  apostle  tells  us,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  ms  will.  You  may  render 
a  reason  for  many  of  God's  actions,  till  you  come  to  this,  the  top  and 
foundation  of  all ;  and  under  what  head  of  reason  can  man  reduce 
this  act  but  to  that  of  his  royal  prerogative?  Why  doth  God  save 
some,  and  condemn  others  at  last?  because  of  the  faith  of  the  one, 
and  unbelief  of  the  other.  Why  do  some  men  believe?  because 
God  hath  not  only  given  them  the  means  of  grace,  but  accompanied 
those  means  with  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit.  Why  did  God  accom- 
pany those  means  with  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit  in  some,  and  not  in 
others  ?  because  he  had  decreed  by  grace  to  prepare  them  for  glory. 
But  why  did  he  decree,  or  choose  some,  and  not  others?  Into  what 
will  you  resolve  this  but  into  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  Salvation  and 
condemnation  at  the  last  upshot,  are  acts  of  God  as  the  Judge,  con- 
formable to  his  own  law  of  giving  life  to  believers,  and  inflicting 
death  upon  unbelievers ;  for  those  a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  but 
the  choice  of  some,  and  pretention  of  others,  is  an  act  of  God  as  he 
is  a  sovereign  monarch,  before  any  law  was  actually  transgressed^ 
because  not  actually  given.  When  a  prince  redeems  a  rebel,  he  acts 
as  a  judge  according  to  law ;  but  when  he  calls  some  out  to  pardon, 
he  acts  as  a  sovereign  by  a  prerogative  above  law ;  into  this  the  apos- 
tle resolves  it  (Rom.  ix.  18,  15).  When  he  speaks  of  God's  loving 
Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  and  that  before  they  had  done  either  good  or 
evil,  it  is,  "  because  God  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  wUl  have 
mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion."  Though 
the  furst  scope  of  the  apostle,  in  the  beginning  of  tne  chapter,  was  to 
declare  the  reason  of  God's  rejecting  the  Jews,  and  caning  in  the 
Gentiles ;  had  he  only  intended  to  demolish  the  pride  of  the  Jews, 
and  flat  their  opinion  of  merit,  and  aimed  no  higher  than  that  pro- 
vidential act  of  God ;  he  might,  convincingly  enough  to  the  reason 
of  men,  have  argued  from  the  justice  of  God,  provoked  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Jews,  and  not  have  had  recourse  to  his  absolute  will ; 
but,  smce  he  asserts  this  latter,  the  strength  of  his  argument  seems  to 
lie  thus :  if  God  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  may  resolve,  and  fix  his 
love  upon  Jacob  and  estrange  it  from  Esau,  or  any  other  of  his 
creatures,  before  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  and  man  have  no 
groimd  to  call  his  infinite  majesty  to  account,  may  he  not  deal  thus 
with  the  Jews,  when  their  dement  would  be  a  bar  to  any  complaints 
of  the  creature  against  him  ??  If  God  were  considered  here  m  the 
quality  of  a  judge,  it  had  been  fit  to  have  considered  the  matter  of 
fact  in  the  criminal ;  but  he  is  considered  as  a  sovereign,  rendering 
no  other  reason  of  his  action  but  his  own  will ;  "  whom  he  will  he 
hardens"  (ver.  18).  And  then  the  apostle  concludes  (ver.  20),  "  Who 
art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?"    If  the  reason  drawn 

>  Amyrald,  DiBseri.  pp.  101,  102. 
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fix)m  Grod's  sovereignty  doth  not  satisfy  in  this  inquiry,  no  other  rea- 
son can  be  found  wherein  to  acquiesce :  for  the  last  condemnation 
there  will  be  sufScient  reason  to  cfear  the  justice  of  his  proceedings. 
But,  in  this  case  of  election,  no  other  reason  but  what  is  alleged,  viz., 
the  will  of  God,  can  be  thought  o^  but  what  is  liable  to  such  knotty 
exceptions  that  cannot  well  be  untied. 

(1.)  It  could  not  be  any  merit  in  the  creature  that  might  determine 
Qod  to  choose  him.  If  the  decree  of  election  Mis  not  under  the 
merit  of  Christ's  passion,  as  the  procuring  cause,  it  cannot  fall  under 
the  merit  of  any  part  of  the  corrupted  mass.  The  decree  of  sending 
Christ  did  not  precede,  but  followed,  in  order  of  nature,  the  determi- 
nation of  choosing  some.  When  men  were  chosen  as  the  subjects 
for  glory,  Christ  was  chosen  as  the  means  for  the  bringing  them  to 
glory  (Eph.  i.  4^ :  "  Chosen  us  in  him,  and  predestinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ."  The  choice  was  not  merely 
in  Christ  as  the  moving  cause ;  that  the  apostle  asserts  to  be  "  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will ;"  but  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  chosen  ones  the  fruits  of  their  election.  What  could  there  be 
in  any  man  that  could  invite  God  to  this  act,  or  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
tinction of  one  branch  of  Adam  from  another  ?  Were  they  not  all 
hewed  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  tainted  with  the  same  corruption  in 
blood  ?  Had  it  been  possible  to  invest  them  with  a  power  of  merit 
at  the  first,  had  not  that  venom,  contracted  in  their  nature,  degraded 
all  of  power  for  the  future  ?  What  merit  was  there  in  any  but  of 
wrathful  punishment,  since  they  were  all  considered  as  criminals, 
and  the  cursed  brood  of  an  ungrateful  rebel  ?  What  digmty  can 
there  be  in  the  nature  of  the  purest  part  of  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel 
of  honor,  more  than  in  another  part  of  clay,  as  pure  as  that  which 
was  formed  into  a  vessel  for  mean  and  sordid  use  ?  What  had  any 
one  to  move  his  mercy  more  than  another,  since  they  were  all  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  and  equally  daubed  with  oririnal  ^ilt  and  filth  ? 
Had  not  all  an  equal  proportion  of  it  to  provoke  his  justice  ?  What 
merit  is  there  in  one  diy  bone  more  tnan  another,  to  be  inspired 
with  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  ?  Did  not  all  lie  wallowing  in  their 
own  filthy  blood  ?  and  what  could  the  steam  and  noisomeness  of  that 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  pure  Majesty,  but  to  be  cast  into  a  sink 
furthest  firom  his  sight  ?  Were  they  not  all  considered  in  this  de- 
plorable posture,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  poison  in  their  nature, 
when  God  first  took  his  pen,  and  singled  out  some  names  to  write  in 
the  book  of  life  ?  It  could  not  be  merit  in  any  one  piece  of  this 
abominable  mass,  that  should  stir  up  that  resolution  in  God  to  set 
apart  this  person  for  a  vessel  of  glory,  while  he  permitted  another  to 
putrefy  in  nis  own  gore.  He  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau,  though 
thev  were  both  parts  of  the  common  mass,  the  seed  of  the  same  loins, 
ana  lodged  in  the  same  womb. 

(2.)  Nor  could  it  be  any  foresight  of  works  to  be  done  in  time  by 
them,  or  of  &ith,  that  might  determine  God  to  choose  them.  What 
good  could  he  foresee  resulting  from  extreme  corruption,  and  a 
nature  alienated  from  him  ?  Wnat  could  he  foresee  of  ^ood  to  be 
done  by  them,  but  what  he  resolved  in  his  own  wiU,  to  oestow  an 
ability  upon  them  to  bring  forth  ?    His  choice  of  them  was  to  a 
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holiness,  not  for  a  holiness  preceding  his  determination  ffiph.  i.  4). 
He  hath  chosen  us,  "  that  we  might  be  holy"  before  him ;  ne  ordain- 
ed ns  "  to  good  works,"  not  for  them  (Eph.  ii.  10).  What  is  a  firuit 
cannot  be  a  moving  cause  of  that  whereof  it  is  a  fhiit :  grace  is  a 
stream  from  the  spring  of  electing  love ;  the  branch  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  root,  but  the  root  of  the  branch ;  nor  the  stream  the  cause  of 
the  spring,  but  the  spring  the  cause  of  the  stream.  Good  works 
suppose  grace,  and  a  good  and  right  habit  in  the  person,  as  rational 
acts  suppose  reason.  Can  any  man  say  that  the  rational  acts  man 
performs  after  his  creation  were  a  cause  why  God  created  him  ? 
This  would  make  creation,  and  everything  else,  not  so  much  an  act 
of  his  wiU,  as  an  act  of  his  understanding.  God  foresaw  no  rational 
act  in  man,  before  the  act  of  his  will  to  give  him  reason ;  nor  fore- 
sees faith  in  any,  before  the  act  of  his  wul  determining  to  give  him 
faith :  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God"  (Eph.  ii.  8).  In  the  salvation 
which  grows  up  from  this  first  purpose  of  God,  he  regards  not  the 
works  we  have  done,  as  a  principal  motive  to  settle  the  top-stone  of 
our  happiness,  but  his  own  purpose,  and  the  grace  riven  m  Christ ; 
"  who  hath  saved  us,  and  callea  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  our  own  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace, 
wnich  was  given  to  us  in  Christ,  before  the  worla  began"  (2  "Km.  i 
9).  The  honor  of  our  salvation  cannot  be  challenged  oy  our  works, 
much  less  the  honor  of  the  foundation  of  it  It  was  a  pure  gift  of 
srace,  without  any  respect  to  any  spiritual,  much  less  naturri,  per- 
fection. Why  should  the  apostle  mention  that  circumstance,  when 
he  speaks  of  God's  loving  Jacob,  and  hating  Esau,  "  when  neither 
of  them  had  done  good  or  evil"  (Eom.  ix.  11),  if  there  were  any  fore- 
sight of  men's  works  as  the  moving  cause  of  his  love  or  hatred? 
God  regarded  not  the  works  of  either  as  the  first  cause  of  his  choice, 
but  acted  by  his  own  liberty,  without  respect  to  anv  of  their  actions 
which  were  to  be  done  bv  them  in  time.  If  faith  be  the  fruit  of 
election,  the  prescience  of  faith  doth  not  influence  the  electing  act  of 
God.  It  is  called  "  the  faith  of  God's  elect"  (Tit.  i.  1) :  "  Paul,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect ;"  i.  e. 
settled  in  this  office  to  bring  the  elect  of  God  to  fidth.  If  men  be 
chosen  by  God  upon  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  not  chosen  till  they 
have  figdth,  they  are  not  so  much  God's  elect,  as  God  their  elect : 
they  choose  God  by  faith,  before  God  chooseth  them  by  love :  it  haa 
not  been  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  i,  e,  of  those  already  chosen,  but 
the  faith  of  those  that  were  to  be  chosen  by  God  afterwards.  Elec- 
tion is  the  cause  of  faith,  and  not  faith  the  cause  of  election ;  fire  is 
the  cause  of  heat,  and  not  the  heat  of  fire ;  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
the  day,  and  not  the  day  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Men 
are  not  chosen  because  they  believe,  but  they  believe  because  they 
are  chosen :  the  apostle  did  ill,  else,  to  appropriate  that  to  the  elect 
which  they  had  no  more  interest  in,  by  virtue  of  their  election,  than 
the  veriest  reprobate  in  the  world.**  If  the  foresight  of  what  works 
might  be  done  by  his  creatures  was  the  motive  of  his  choosing  them, 
why  did  he  not  choose  the  devils  to  redemption,  who  could  have 
done  him  better  service,  by  the  strength  of^ their  nature,  than  the 

^  DaiUe,  in  ioc. 
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whole  maas  of  Adam's  posterity?    Well,  then,  there  is  no  possible 
way  to  lay  the  original  foundation  of  this  act  of  election  and  preten- 
tion in  anjrthing  but  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Grod.    Justice  or  in- 
justice comes  not  into  consideration  in  this  case.    There  is  no  debt 
which  justice  or  injustice  always  respects  in  its  acting :  if  he  had 
pleased,  he  might  have  chosen  all ;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  mi^ht  have 
chosen  none.    It  was  in  his  supreme  power  to  have  resolvea  tohave 
left  all  Adam's  posterity  under  the  rack  of  his  justice ;  if  he  deter- 
mined to  snatch  out  any,  it  was  a  part  of  his  dominion,  but  without 
any  injury  to  the  creatures  he  leaves  imder  their  own  guilt    Did  he 
not  pass  by  the  angels,  and  take  man  ?  and,  by  the  same  right  of 
dommion,  may  he  pick  out  some  men  from  the  common  mass,  and 
lay  aside  others  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.    Are  they 
not  all  his  subjects  ?  all  are  his  criminals,  and  may  be  dealt  with  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  undoubted  Lord  and  Sovereign.    This  is  a  work 
of  arbitrary  power ;  since  he  might  have  chosen  none,  or  chosen  all, 
as  he  saw  good  himself    It  is  at  the  Uberty  of  the  artificer  to  deter- 
mine his  wood  or  stone  to  such  a  figure,  that  of  a  prince,  or  that  of 
a  toad ;  and  his  materials  have  no  n^t  to  complain  of  him,  since  it 
lies  wholly  upon  his  own  libertj.    They  must  have  little  sense  of 
their  own  vileness,  and  God's  infinite  excellency  above  them  by 
right  of  creation,  that  will  contend  that  God  hath  a  lesser  right  over 
his  creatures  than  an  artificer  over  his  wood  or  stone.    If  it  were  at 
his  liberty  whether  to  redeem  man,  or  send  Christ  upon  such  an  un- 
dertaking, it  is  as  much  at  his  liberty,  and  the  prerogative  is  to  be 
allowed  him,  what  person  he  will  resolve  to  make  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  &uits  of  that  redemption.     One  man  was  as  fit  a  subject  for 
mercy  as  another,  as  they  all  lay  in  their  original  guilt :  why  would 
not  Pivine  mercy  cast  its  eye  upon  this  man,  as  well  as  upon  his 
neighbor  ?    There  was  no  cause  in  the  creature,  but  all  in  God ;  it 
must  be  resolved  into  his  own  will :  yet  not  into  a  will  without  vris- 
dom.    God  did  not  choose  hand  over. head,  and  act  by  mere  will, 
without  reason  and  xmderstanding ;  an  Infinite  Wisdom  is  tax  fix)m 
such  a  kind  of  procedure ;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inscrutable  to  us, 
unless  we  could  understand  God  as  well  as  he  understands  himself; 
the  whole  groimd  lies  in  God  himself  no  part  of  it  in  the  creature ; 
"  not  in  him  that  wiUs,  nor  in  him  that  runs,  but  in  God  that  shows 
mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  15,  16).    Since  Gbd  hath  revealed  no  other  cause 
than  nis  will,  we  can  resolve  it  into  no  other  than  his  sovereign  em- 
pire over  all  creatures.    It  is  not  without  a  stop  to  our  cuiiosi^, 
that  in  the  same  place  where  Gbd  asserts  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  his  mercy  to  Moses,  he  tells  him  he  could  not  see  his  face :  '^1 
will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious ;"  and  he  said,  "  Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  20) :  the  rays  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  are  too  bright  and  dazzling  for  our  weakness.    The  apostle 
acknowledged  not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proceeding,  but  a  riches 
and  treasure  of  wisdom ;  not  only  that,  but  a  depth  and  vastness  of 
those  riches  of  wisdom;  but  was  unable  to  give  us  an  inventory  and 
scheme  at  it  (Bom.  xL  88).    The  secrets  of  his  counsels  are  too  deep 
for  us  to  wade  into ;  in  attempting  to  know  the  reason  of  those  acts, 
we  should  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  into  a  bottomless  gulf :  though 
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the  understanding  be  above  our  capacity,  yet  the  admiration  of  his 
authority  and  Bubmission  to  it  are  not.  "  We  should  cast  ourselves 
down  at  his  feet,  with  a  full  resignation  of  ourselves  to  his  sovereign 
.pleasure."*  This  is  a  more  comely  carriage  in  a  Christian  than  all 
the  contentious  endeavors  to  measure  God  oy  our  line. 

2.  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conversion 
and  pardon  works  not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth  strength  to 
the  utmost,  which  Qod  must  do,  if  he  did  renew  man  naturally,  as 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums,  which  always  act,  ad  eoctremum 
virium^  unless  a  cloud  interpose  to  eclipse  the  one,  and  water  to  ex- 
tinguish the  other.  But  Gx>d  acts  as  a  volxmtary  agent,  which  can 
freely  exert  his  power  when  he  please,  and  suspend  it  when  he 
please.  Though  God  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated 
to  manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  to  every  subject ;  he 
hath  power  to  distil  his  dews  upon  one  part,  and  not  upon  another. 
If  he  were  necessitated  to  express  his  goodness  without  a  Hberty,  no 
thanks  were  due  to  him.  W ho  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him, 
or  the  fire  for  warming  him  ?  None ;  because  they  are  necessary 
agents,  and  can  do  no  other.  What  is  the  reason  he  did  not  reacn 
out  his  hand  to  keep  all  the  angels  from  sinking,  as  well  as  some,  or 
recover  them  when  they  were  sunk  ?  What  is  the  reason  he  en- 
grafts one  man  into  the  true  Vine,  and  lets  the  other  remain  a  wild 
olive  ?  Whv  is  not  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit?  Why  does  he  not  mould  the  heart  into  a 
gospel  frame  when  he  fills  the  ear  with  a  gospel  sound  ?  Why  doth 
He  ^e  off  the  chains  from  some,  and  t^  ^e  veil  from  the  heart, 
while  he  leaves  others  under  their  natural  slavery  and  Egyptian 
darkness?  Why  do  some  lie  imder  the  baitds  of  death,  wmfe  an- 
other is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life?  What  reason  is  there  for  all  this 
but  his  absolute  will?  The  apostie  resolves  the  question,  if  the 
question  be  asked,  why  he  begets  one  and  not  another?  Not  from 
tne  will  of  the  creature,  but  "  his  own  will,"  is  the  determination  of 
one  (James,  L  18).  Why  doth  he  work  in  one  "to  will  and  to  do," 
and  not  in  another  ?  Because  of  "  his  good  pleasure,"  is  the  an- 
swer of  another  (Phil.  ii.  13).  He  could  as  well  new  create  every 
one,  as  he  at  first  created  them,  and  make  grace  as  xmiversal  as  na- 
ture and  reason,  but  it  is  not  his  pleasure  so  to  do. 

{1.)  It  is  not  from  want  of  strength  in  himself.  The  power  of 
Qt)d  is  unquestionably  able  to  strike  oflF  the  chains  of  unbelief  from 
all ;  he  could  surmoimt  the  obstinacy  of  every  child  of  wrath,  and 
inspire  every  son  of  Adam  with  faith  as  well  as  Adam  himself.  He 
wants  not  a  virtue  superior  to  the  greatest  resistance  of  his  creature ; 
a  victorious  beam  of  u^ht  might  be  shot  into  their  xmderstandings, 
and  a  flood  of  grace  nught  overspread  their  wills  with  one  word  of 
his  mouth,  without  puttmg  forth  the  utmost  of  his  power.  What 
hindrance  could  there  be  in  any  created  spirit,  which  cannot  be 
easily  pierced  into  and  new  moulded  hj  the  rather  of  spirits?  Yet 
he  only  breathes  this  efficacious  virtue  into  some,  and  leaves  others 
under  that  insensibility  and  hardness  which  they  love,  and  suflfer 
them  to  continue  in  their  benighting  ignorance,  and  consume  them- 

^  This  was  Dr.  Qoodwin's  speech  when  he  was  in  trouUe. 
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selves  in  the  embrax^es  of  their  dear,  though  deceitful  Delilahs.  He 
could  have  conquered  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  chased 
away  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles.  No  doubt  but  he 
could  overpower  the  heart  of  the  most  malicious  devil,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  simplest  and  weakest  man.  But  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty Spirit  IS  in  his  own  power,  to  breathe  "where  he  lists" 
^John,  iii.  8).  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  give  to  any  the 
reelings  of  the  invincible  efficacy  of  his  grace ;  he  did  not  want 
strength  to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as  a  rode  against  the  temptation 
of  Satan,  and  poured  in  such  fortifying  grace,  as  to  have  made  him 
impregnable  against  the  powers  of  hell,  as  well  as  he  did  secure  the 
standing  of  the  angels  against  the  sedition  of  their  fellows :  but  it 
was  his  will  to  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 

(2.)  Nor  is  it  fix)m  any  prerogative  in  the  creature.  He  converts 
not  any  for  their  natural  perfection,  because  he  seizeth  upon  the 
most  ignorant ;  nor  for  their  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts 
the  most  sinful ;  nor  for  their  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the 
most  despicable. 

[1.]  Not  for  their  natural  perfection  of  knowledge.  He  opened 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant  Were  the  nature  of 
the  Gentiles  better  manured  than  that  of  the  Jews,  or  did  the  ta- 
pers of  their  understandings  bum  clearer  ?  No ;  the  one  were  skilled 
m  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  might  have  compared  the  pre- 
dictions they  owned  with  the  actions  and  sufferings  of^Ohrist,  which 
they  were  spectators  of.  He  let  alone  those  that  had  expectations 
of  the  Messiah,  and  expectations  about  the  time  of  Chrisrs  appear- 
ance, both  grounded  upon  the  oracles  wherewith  he  had  entrusted 
them.  The  Gentiles  were  unac(juainted  with  the  prophets,  and 
therefore  destitute  of  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah  (Eph.  ii  12) : 
they  were  "without  Christ;  without  any  revelation  of  Christ,  be- 
cause "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world,"  without  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  promises  of  Christ  The 
Jews  might  sooner,  in  a  way  of  reason,  have  been  wrought  upon 
than  the  Grentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  prophets,  by  whose 
writings  thw  might  have  examined  the  truth  of  the  apostles'  decla- 
rations. Thus  are  they  refused  that  were  the  kindred  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  the  Gentiles,  that  were  at  a  greater  distance 
firom  mm,  brought  in  by  God;  thus  he  catcheth  not  at  the  subtle  and 
mighty  devils,  who  haa  an  original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  to 
him,  but  at  weak  and  simple  man. 

[2.]  Not  for  any  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  most 
siimQ :  the  Gentiles,  steeped  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  He  sow- 
ed more  fitith  among  the  Romans  than  in  Jerui^em ;  more  &ith  in 
a  city  that  was  the  common  sewer  of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  nations 
conquered  by  them,  than  in  that  city  which  had  so  signally  been 
owned  by  him,  and  had  not  practised  any  idolatry  since  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  He  planted  saintship  at  Corinth,  a  place  notori6us 
for  the  infamous  worship  of  Venus,  a  superstition  attended  with  the 
grossest  uncleanness ;  at  Ephesus,  that  presented  the  whole  world 
with  a  cup  of  fornication  in  their  temple  of  Diana ;  among  the  Colos- 
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sians,  votaries  to  Cybele  in  a  manner  of  worship  attended  with 
beastly  and  lascivious  ceremonies.  And  what  character  had  the 
Gretians  from  one  of  their  own  poets,  mentioned  by  the  apostle  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  placed  among  them  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  but  the  vilest  and  most  abominable?  (Titus  i.  12): 
**  liars,"  not  to  be  credited ;  "  evil  beasts,"  not  to  be  associated  with ; 
"  slow  bellies,"  fit  for  no  service.  What  prerogative  was  there  in 
the  nature  of  such  putrefaction  ?  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  toad  to  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  angel.  What  steam  irom  such  dung- 
hills could  be  welcome  to  him,  and  move  him  to  cast  his  eye  on 
them,  and  sweeten  them  from  heaven  ?  What  treasures  of  worth  were 
here  to  open  the  treasures  of  his  grace !  Were  such  filthy  snuffe  fit 
of  themselves  to  be  kindled  by,  and  become  a  lodging  for,  a  gospel 
beam  ?  What  invitements  could  he  have  from  lying,  beastliness, 
gluttony,  but  only  from  his  own  sovereigntjr?  By  this  he  plucked 
firebrands  out  of  the  fire,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more  comely 
sticks  to  consume  to  ashes. 

[3.]  Not  for  any  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the  most  des- 
picable. He  elevates  not  nature  to  grace  upon  the  account  of  wealth, 
nonor,  or  any  civil  station  in  the  world :  he  dispenseth  not  ordi- 
narily those  treasures  to  those  that  the  mistaken  world  foolishly  ad- 
mire and  dote  upon  (1  Cor.  i.  26^ ;  "Not  maqy  mighty,  not  many 
noble :"  a  purple  robe  is  not  usually  decked  with  this  jewel ;  he  takes 
more  of  mouldy  clay  than  refined  dust  to  cast  into  his  image,  and 
lodges  his  treasures  more  in  the  earthly  vessels  than  in  the  world's 
golden  ones ;  he  gives  out  his  richest  doles  to  those  that  are  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  the  world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most 
to  those  that  abound  in  wealth  or  honor,  it  had  been  some  founda- 
tion for  a  conception  that  he  had  been  moved  by  those  vulgarly  es- 
teemed excellencies  to  indulge  them  more  than  others.  But  such  a 
conceit  languisheth  when  we  behold  the  subjects  of  his  grace  as  void 
originally  of  any  allurements,  as  they  are  full  of  provocations. 
Hereby  ne  declares  himself  free  from  all  created  engagements,  and 
that  he  is  not  led  by  any  external  motives  in  the  object. 

£4.]  It  is  not  from  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is  in- 
deot^  to  none :  disobliged  by  all.  No  man  deserves  from  him  any 
act  of  grace,  but  every  man  deserves  what  the  most  deploraljle  are 
left  to  suffer.  He  is  obliged  by  the  children  of  wrath  to  nothing  else 
but  showers  of  wrath ;  owes  no  more  a  debt  to  fallen  man,  than  to 
&llen  devils,  to  restore  them  to  their  first  station  by  a  superlative 
grace.  How  was  he  more  bound  to  restore  them,  tnan  he  was  to 
preserve  them ;  to  catch  them  after  they  fell,  than  to  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  their  felling?  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gave  laws  to  men, 
and  a  strength  suflScient  to  keep  those  laws.  What  obligation  is 
there  upon  Grod  to  repair  that  strength  man  wilfully  lost,  and  extract 
him  out  of  that  condition  into  which  he  voluntarily  plunged  him- 
self? What  if  man  sinned  by  temptation,  which  is  a  reason  alleged 
by  some,  might  not  many  of  the  devils  do  so  too  ?  Though  there 
was  a  first  of  them  that  sinned  without  a  temptation,  yet  many  of 
them  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the  ringleader.  Upon  that 
account  he  is  no  more  bound  to  give  grace  to  all  men,  than  to  devils. 

VOL.  IL — 26 
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If  he  promised  life  upon  obedience,  he  threatened  death  upon  trans- 
gression. By  man's  disobedience  God  is  quit  of  his  promise,  and 
owes  nothing  but  punishment  upon  the  violation  of  his  law.  Indeed 
man  may  pretend  to  a  claim  of  sufficient  strength  from  him  by  crea- 
tion, as  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  he  had  it ;  but  since  he  hath 
extinguished  it  by  his  sin,  he  cannot  in  the  least  pretend  any  obliga- 
tion on  God  for  a  new  strength.  If  it  be  a  "perad venture"  whether 
he  will  "  give  repentance,"  as  it  is  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  there  is  no  tie  in 
the  case ;  a  tie  would  put  it  beyond  a  peradventure  with  a  God  that 
never  forfeited  his  obligation.  No  husbandman  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  bestow  cost  and  pains,  manure  and  tillage,  upon  one  field 
more  than  another ;  though  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  require 
more,  yet  he  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  expend  more  upon  one 
than  another.*'  He  may  let  it  lie  fallow  as  long  as  he  please. 
God  is  less  obliged  to  till  and  prune  his  creatures,  than  man  is  ooliged 
to  his  field  or  trees.  If  a  king  proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  company  of 
rebels,  upon  the  condition  of  each  of  them  paying  such  a  sum  of 
money ;  their  estates  before  were  capable  of  satisfymg  the  condition, 
but  their  rebellion  hath  reduced  them  to  an  indigent  condition ;  the 
proclamation  itself  is  an  act  of  grace,  the  condition  required  is  not 
impossible  in  itself:  the  prince,  out  of  a  tenderness  to  some,  sends 
them  that  sum  of  money,  he  hath  by  his  proclamation  obliged  them 
to  pay,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  answer  the  condition  he  re- 
quires ;  the  first  he  doth  by  a  sovereign  authority,  the  second  he 
doth  by  a  sovereign  bounty.  He  was  obliged  to  neither  of  them ; 
punishment  was  a  debt  due  to  all  of  them ;  if  he  would  remit  it  upon 
condition,  he  did  relax  his  sovereign  right ;  and  if  he  would  by  his 
largess  make  any  of  them  capable  to  fulfil  the  condition,"  by  sending 
them  presently  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  fine,  he  acted  as  proprie- 
tor of  nis  own  goods,  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  quantity  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  not  obUgea  to  bestow  a  mite. 

[5.]  It  must  therefore  be  an  act  of  his  mere  sovereignty.  This 
can  only  sit  arbitrator  in  every  gracious  act.  Why  did  he  give 
grace  to  Abel  and  not  to  Cain,  since  they  both  lay  in  the  same 
womb,  and  equally  derived  from  their  parents  a  taint  in  their  na- 
ture ;  but  that  he  would  show  a  standing  example  of  his  sovereignty 
to  the  future  ages  of  the  world  in  the  first  posteritv  of  man?  Why 
did  he  give  grace  to  Abraham,  and  separate  him  trom  his  idolatrous 
kindred,  to  aignify  him  to  be  the  root  of  the  Messiah?  Why  did 
he  confine  his  promise  to  Isaac,  and  not  extend  it  to  Ishmael,  the 
seed  of  the  same  Abraham  by  Hagar,  or  to  the  children  he  had  by 
Keturah  after  Sarah's  death  ?  What  reason  can  be  alleged  for  this  but 
hia  sovereign  will  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  fallen  angels  a  moment 
of  repentance  after  their  sin,  but  condemned  them  to  irrevocable 
pains  ?  Is  it  not  as  free  for  him  to  give  grace  to  whom  he  please,  as 
create  what  worlds  he  please ;  to  form  this  corrupted  clay  into  his 
own  image,  as  to  take  such  a  parcel  of  dust  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation  whereof  to  compact  Adam's  body  ?  Hath  he  not  as  much 
jurisdiction  over  the  sinful  mass  of  his  creatures  in  a  new  creation, 
as  he  had  over  the  chaos  in  the  old  ?    And  what  reason  can  be  ren- 

^  OUude,  lor  U  Faraboledet  Kooet»  p.  29. 
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dered,  of  his  advancing  this  part  of  matter  to  the  nobler  dimity  of  a 
star,  and  leaving  that  other  part  to  make  up  the  dark  body  of  the 
earth ;  to  compact  one  part  into  a  glorious  sun,  and  anotner  part 
into  a  hard  rock,  but  his  royal  prerogative  ?  What  is  the  reason  a 
prince  subjects  one  malefactor  to  punishment,  and  lifts  up  another  to 
a  place  of  trust  and  profit?  that  rharaoh  honored  the  Dutler  with 
an  attendance  on  his  person,  and  remitted  the  baker  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  ?  It  was  his  pleasure.  And  is  not  as  great  right  due  to  God, 
as  is  allowed  to  the  worms  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  the  reason  he 
hardens  a  Pharaoh,  hj  a  denying  him  that  grace  which  should  mol- 
lify him,  and  allows  it  to  another  ?  It  is  because  he  will.  "  Whom 
he  will  he  hardens"  (Rom.  ix.  18).  Hath  not  man  the  liberty  to  pull 
up  the  sluice,  and  let  the  water  run  into  what  part  of  the  grouna  he 
pleases?  What  is  the  reason  some  have  not  a  heart  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  his  ways?  Because  the  Lord  doth  not  give  it  them 
(Deut.  xxix.  4).  Why  doth  he  not  give  all  his  converts  an  equal 
measure  of  his  sanctifying  grace  ?  some  have  mites  and  some  have 
treasures.  Why  doth  he  give  his  grace  to  some  sooner,  to  some 
later  ?  some  are  inspired  in  their  infancy,  others  not  till  a  full  age, 
and  after ;  some  not  till  they  have  fallen  into  some  gross  sin,  as  Paul ; 
some  betimes,  that  they  may  do  him  service :  otners  later,  as  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  and  presently  snatcheth  them  out  of  the  world  ? 
Some  are  weaker,  some  stronger  m  nature,  some  more  beautiftil  and 
lovely,  others  more  uncomely  and  sluggish.  It  is  so  in  supematu- 
rals.  What  reason  is  there  for  this,  but  his  own  will  ?  This  is  in- 
stead of  all  that  can  be  assigned  on  the  part  of  God.  He  is  the  free 
disposer  of  his  own  goods,  and  as  a  Father  may  give  a  greater  portion 
to  one  child  than  to  another.  And  what  reason  of  complaint  is  there 
against  God?  may  not  a  toad  complain  that  God  did  not  make  it 
a  man,  and  give  it  a  portion  of  reason  ?  or  a  fly  complain  that  God 
did  not  make  it  an  angel,  and  give  it  a  garment  of  light ;  had  they 
but  any  spark  of  understanding ;  as  well  as  man  complain  that  God 
did  not  give  him  grace  as  well  as  another?  Unless  he  sincerely  de- 
sired it,  and  then  was  denied  it,  he  might  complain  of  God,  though 
not  as  a  sovereign,  yet  as  a  promiser  of  grace  to  them  that  ask  it. 
God  doth  not  render  his  sovereignty  formidable ;  he  shuts  not  .up 
his  throne  of  grace  from  any  that  seek  him ;  he  invites  man ;  his 
arms  are  open,  and  the  sceptre  stretched  out ;  and  no  man  continues 
under  the  arrest  of  his  lusts,  but  he  that  is  unwilling  to  be  other- 
wise, and  such  a  one  hath  no  reason  to  complain  of  God. 

3.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  disposing  the  means  of  grace  to 
some,  not  to  all.  He  hath  caused  the  sun  to  shine  bright  in  one 
place,  while  he  hath  left  others  benighted  and  deluded  by  the  devil's 
oracles.  Why  do  the  evangelical  dews  fall  in  this  or  that  place,  and 
not  in  another  ?  Why  was  the  gospel  published  in  Rome  so  soon, 
and  not  in  Tartary  ?  Why  hath  it  oeen  extinguished  in  some  places, 
as  soon  almost  as  it  had  been  kindled  in  them  ?  Why  hath  one 
place  been  honored  with  the  beams  of  it  in  one  age,  and  been 
covered  with  darkness  the  next  ?  One  country  hath  been  made  a 
sphere  for  this  star,  that  directs  to  Christ,  to  move  in ;  and  aftier- 
wards  it  hath  been  taken  away,  and  placed  in  another ;  sometimes 
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more  clearly  it  hatli  shone,  sometimes  more  darldj,  in  the  same 
place ;  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is  true  somethmg  of  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  justice  of  God,  but  much  more  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  That  the  gospel  is  published  later,  and  not  sooner,  the  apostle 
tell  us  is  "according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God*' 
(Rom.  xvi.  26). 

(1.)  The  means  of  grace,  after  the  &milies  fix)m  Adam  became  dis- 
tinct, were  never  granted  to  all  the  world.  After  that  fetal  breach  in 
Adam's  femily  by  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Gain's  separation,  we  read 
not  of  the  means  of  grace  continued  among  Gain's  posterity ;  it  seems 
to  be  continued  in  Adam's  sole  family,  ana  not  puolished  in  societies 
till  the  time  of  Seth.  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  ^Gen.  iv.  26).  It  was  continued  in  that  family  till  the 
deluge,  which  was  1523  years  after  the  creation,  according  to  some, 
or  1656  years,  according  to  others.  Afl«r  that,  when  the  world  de- 
generated, it  was  communicated  to  Abraham,  and  settled  in  the  pos- 
terity that  descended  Jfirom  Jacob ;  though  he  left  not  the  world  with- 
out a  witness  of  himself,  and  some  sprinklings  of  revelations  in  other 
Earts,  as  appears  by  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  discourses  of  his 
lends. 

(2.)  The  Jews  had  this  privilege  granted  them  above  other  nations, 
to  have  a  clearer  revelation  of  God.  God  separated  them  from  all 
the  world  to  honor  them  with  the  deposiium  of  his  oracles  (Rom.  iiL 
2) :  "  To  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."    In  which  re- 

Erd  all  other  nations  are  said  to  be  "  without  God"  (Eph.  ii.  12),  as 
ing  destitute  of  so  ^at  a  privilege.  The  Spirit  blew  in  Canaan 
when  the  lands  about  it  felt  not  the  saving  breath  of  it.  "  He  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  ;  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have 
not  known  them"  (Ps,  cxlvii.  20).  The  rest  had  no  warnings  from 
the  prophets,  no  dictates  from  heaven,  but  what  they  had  by  the  light 
of  nature,  the  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  administration 
of  Providence,  and  what  remained  among  them  of  some  ancient  tradi- 
tions derived  from  Noah,  which,  in  tract  of  time,  were  much  defaced. 
We  read  but  of  one  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh,  but  frequent  alarms  to 
the  Israelites  by  a  multitude  of  prophets  commissioned  by  God.  It 
is  true,  the  door  of  the  Jewish  church  was  open  to  what  proselytes 
would  enter  themselves,  and  embrace  their  religion  and  worsnip ; 
but  there  was  no  public  proclamation  made  in  the  world ;  only  God, 
by  his  miracles  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  (which  could  not  but 
be  femous  among  all  the  neighbor  nations),  declared  them  to  be 
a  people  favored  by  heaven :  but  the  tradition  from  Adam  and  Noah 
was  not  publiclv  revived  by  God  in  other  parts,  and  raised  from  that 
grave  oi  for^tmlness  wherein  it  had  lain  so  long  buried.  Was  there 
any  reason  m  them  for  this  indulgence  ?  God  might  have  been  as 
libieral  to  any  other  nation,  yea,  to  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  if  it 
had  been  his  sovereign  pleasure :  any  other  people  were  as  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  his  oracles,  and  be  subjects  for  his  worship,  as  that 
people ;  yet  all  other  nations,  till  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because 
of  their  rejection  of  Christ,  were  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
promise.  These  people  were  part  of  the  common  mass  of  the  world : 
they  had  no  prerogative  in  nature  above  Adam's  posterity.    Were 
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the^  the  extract  of  an  innocent  part  of  his  loins,  and  all  the  other 
nations  drained  out  of  his  putrefaction  ?  Had  the  blood  of  Abraham, 
from  whom  they  were  more  immediately  descended,  any  more  pre- 
cious tincture  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  They,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  were  made  of  "  one  blood"  (Acts  xvii.  26) ;  and  that  cor- 
rupted both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  rivulets.  Were  they  better  than 
other  nations,  when  God  first  drew  them  out  of  their  slavery  ?  We 
have  Joshua's  authority  for  it,  that  they  had  complied  with  the  Egypt- 
ian idolatry,  "and  served  other  gods,"  in  that  place  of  their  servi- 
tude (Josh.  xxiv.  14).  Had  they  had  an  abhorrency  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  Egypt,  while  they  remained  there,  they  could  not  so  so<m 
have  erected  a  golden  calf  for  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
idols.  All  the  rest  of  mankind  had  as  inviting  reasons  to  present 
God  with,  as  those  people  had.  God  might  have  granted  the  same 
privilege  to  all  the  world,  as  well  as  to  them,  or  denied  it  them,  and 
endowed  all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  his  statutes :  but  the  enrich- 
ing such  a  small  company  of  people  with  his  Divine  showers,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  barren  wilderness  in  spirituals,  can 
be  placed  upon  no  other  account  originally  than  that  of  his  unaccount- 
able sovereignty,  of  his  love  to  them  :  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
merit  such  high  titles  from  God  as  his  first-born,  his  peculiar  treas- 
ure, the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  disclaims  any  righteousness  in  them, 
and  speaks  a  word  sufficient  to  damp  such  thoughts  in  them,  by 
charging  them  with  their  wickedness,  while  he  "  loaded  them  with 
his  benefits"  (Deut  ix.  4,  6).  The  Lord  "  gives  thee  not"  this  land 
for  "  thy  righteousness ;"  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.  It  was 
an  act  of  God's  free  pleasure  to  "  choose  them  to  be  a  people  to  him- 
self" (Deut  vii.  6). 

(3.)  God  afterwards  rejected  the  Jews,  gave  them  up  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  He 
hath  cast  off  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  those  that  had  been  en- 
rolled for  his  subjects  for  many  ages,  who  seemed,  by  their  descent 
from  Abraham,  to  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  Abraham ;  and 
called  men  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  world,  to  "  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  i,  e,  to  partake  with  them  of  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  (Matt.  viii.  11).  The  people  that  were  accounted  ac- 
cursed by  the  Jews  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  which  have  been  hid 
from  those  that  were  once  dignified  this  1600  years ;  that  they  have 
neither  ephod,  nor  teraphim,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  any  true  worship  of 
God  among  them  (Hos.  iii.  4).  Why  he  should  not  give  them  grace 
to  acknowledge  and  own  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  whom  he  had 
made  the  promises  of  him  for  so  many  successive  ages,  but  let  their 
"  heart  be  fat,"  and  "  their  ears  heavy^'  (Isa.  vi.  10^  7 — ^why  the  gos- 
pel at  length,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  should  be  presented  to 
the  Gentiles,  not  by  chance,  but  pursuant  to  the  resolution  and  pre- 
diction of  God,  declared  by  the  prophets  that  it  should  be  so  in  time  ? 
— why  he  should  let  so  many  hunoreds  of  years  pass  over,  after  the 
world  was  peopled,  and  let  the  nations  all  that  while  soak  in  their 
idolatrous  customs  ? — why  he  should  not  call  the  Gentiles  without 
rejecting  the  Jews,  and  bind  them  both  up  together  in  the  bundle  of 
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life  ? — ^why  lie  should  acquaint  some  people  with  it  a  little  after  the 
publishing  it  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  others 
not  a  long  time  after  ? — some  in  the  first  ages  of  Chnstianity  enjoyed 
it ;  others  have  it  not,  as  those  in  America,  till  the  last  age  of  the 
worid ; — can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  his  sovereign  pleasure.  What 
merit  can  be  discovered  in  the  Gentiles  ?  There  is  something  of  jus- 
tice in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  rejection,  nothing  but  sovereigntv  in  the 
Gentiles'  reception  into  the  church.  If  the  Jews  were  bad,  the  Gen- 
tiles were  in  some  sort  worse :  the  Jews  owned  the  one  true  God^ 
without  mixture  of  idols,  though  they  owned  not  the  Messiah  in  his 
appearance,  which  they  did  in  a  promise ;  but  the  Gentiles  owned 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  tell  us,  it  was  for  the  merit  of 
some  of  their  ancestors.  How  comes  the  means  of  grace,  then,  to 
be  taken  jfrom  the  Jew,  who  had  (if  any  people  ever  had)  meritori- 
ous ancestors  for  a  plea  ?  If  the  merit  of  some  of  their  former  pro- 
genitors were  the  cause,  what  was  the  reason  the  debt  due  to  tneir 
merit  was  not  paid  to  their  immediate  progeny,  or  to  themselves,  but 
to  a  posterity  so  distant  from  them,  and  so  abominably  depraved  as 
the  Gentile  world  was  at  the  day  of  the  gospel-sun  striking  mto  their 
horizon  ?  What  merit  might  be  in  their  ancestors  (if  any  could  be 
supposed  in  the  most  refined  rubbish),  it  was  so  little  for  tnemselves, 
that  no  oil  could  be  spared  out  of  their  lamps  for  others.  What 
merit  their  ancestors  might  have,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  succeed- 
ing generations.  It  is  ordinarily  seen,  that  what  honor  a  father  de- 
serves in  a  state  for  public  service,  may  be  lost  by  the  son,  forfeited 
by  treason,  and  himself  attainted.  Or  was  it  out  of  a  foresight  that 
the  Gentiles  would  embrace  it,  and  the  Jews  reject  it ;  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  embrace  it  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another  ?  How  did 
God  foresee  it,  but  in  his  own  grace,  which  he  was  resolved  to  dis- 
play in  one,  not  in  another  ?  It  must  be  then  still  resolved  into  his 
sovereign  pleasure.  Or  did  he  foresee  it  in  their  wills  and  nature  ? 
What,  were  they  not  all  one  common  dross  ?  Was  any  part  of  Adam, 
by  nature,  better  than  another  ?  How  did  God  foresee  that  which 
was  not,  nor  could  be,  without  his  pleasure  to  give  ability,  and  grace 
to  receive  ?  Well,  then,  what  reason  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of 
God  can  be  alleged,  why  Christ  forbade  the  apostles,  at  their  first 
commission,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt  x.  15),  but,  at  the  sec- 
ond and  standing  commission,  orders  them  to  preach  to  "every  crea- 
ture ?"  Why  did  he  put  a  demur  to  the  resolutions  of  Paul  and 
Timothy,  to  impart  light  to  Bithynia,  or  order  them  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia ?  Was  that  country  more  worthy  upon  whom  lav  a  great 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  world  shed  in  Alexander's  time  (Acts  xvL 
6,  7,  9, 10)  ?  Why  should  Corazin  and  Bethsaida  enjoy  those  means 
that  were  not  granted  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  who  might  prob- 
ably have  sooner  reached  out  their  arms  to  welcome  it  (Matt.  xi.  21)? 
Why  should  God  send  the  gospel  into  our  island,  and  cause  it  to 
flourish  so  long  here,  and  not  send  it,  or  continue  it,  in  the  farthest 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  ?  Why  should  the  very  profession  of 
Christianity  possess  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  in  the  world,  but 
five  parts  in  thirty,  the  Mahometans  holding  six  parts,  and  the  other 
nineteen  overgrown  with  Paganism,  where  either  the  gospel  was 
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never  planted,  or  else  since  rooted  up  ?  To  whom  will  you  refer 
this,  but  to  the  same  cause  our  Saviour  doth  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel  to  babes,  and  not  to  the  wise — even  to  his  Father  ?  "  For  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight"  (MaXt.  xi.  25,  26) ;  "  For  so  was  thy 
good  pleasure  before  thee"  (as  m  the  original) ;  it  is  at  his  pleasure 
whether  he  will  give  any  a  clear  revelation  of  his  gospel,  or  leave 
them  only  to  the  light  of  nature.  He  could  have  kept  up  the  first 
beam  of  the  gospel  in  the  promise  in  all  nations  among  the  aposta- 
sies of  Adanrs  posterity,  or  renewed  it  in  all  nations  when  it  began 
to  be  darkened,  as  well  as  he  first  published  it  to  Adam  after  his  fall ; 
but  it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  permit  it  to  be  obscured  in  one 
place,  and  to  keep  it  lighted  in  another. 

4.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  various  influences  of  the 
means  of  grace.  He  saith  to  these  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  as  to  the 
floods  of  the  sea,  "  Hitherto  you  shall  go,  and  no  further."  Some- 
times they  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and  outward  man,  but 
not  that  of  the  spirit;  the  gospel  spiritualizeth  some,  and  only 
moralizeth  others ;  some  are  by  the  power  of  it  struck  down  to  con- 
viction, but  not  raised  up  to  conversion ;  some  have  only  the  gleams 
of  it  in  their  consciences,  and  others  more  powerful  flashes ;  some 
remain  in  their  thick  darkness  under  the  beaming  of  the  gospel  every 
day  in  their  face,  and  afler  a  long  insensibleness  are  roused  by  its 
light  and  warmth  ;  sometimes  there  is  such  a  powerful  breath  in  it, 
that  it  levels  the  haughty  imaginations  of  men,  and  lays  them  at  its 
feet  that  before  strutted  against  it  in  the  pride  of  their  heart.  The 
foundation  of  this  is  not  in  the  gospel  itself,  which  is  always  the 
same,  nor  in  the  ordinances,  which  are  channels  as  sound  at  one 
time  as  at  another,  but  Divine  sovereignty  that  spirits  them  as  he 
pleaseth,  and  "  blows  when  and  where  it  lists."  It  has  sometimes 
conquered  its  thousands  (Acts,  ii.  41) ;  at  another  time  scarce  its  tens; 
sometimes  the  harvest  hath  been  great,  when  the  laborers  have  been 
but  few ;  at  another  time  it  hath  been  small,  when  the  laborers  have 
been  many ;  sometimes  whole  sheaves ;  at  another  time  scarce  glean- 
ings. The  evangelical  net  hath  been  sometimes  full  at  a  cast,  and  at 
every  cast ;  at  another  time  many  have  labored  all  night,  and  day 
too,  and  catched  nothing  (Acts,  ii.  4:7) :  "  The  Lord  added  to  the 
church  daily."  The  gospel  chariot  dotn  not  always  return  with  cap- 
tives chained  to  the  sides  of  it,  but  sometimes  blurred  and  reproacn- 
ed,  wearing  the  marks  of  hell's  spite,  instead  of  imprinting  the 
marks  of  its  own  beauty.  In  Corinth  it  triumphed  over  many 
people  (Acts,  xviii.  10) ;  in  Athens  it  is  mocked,  and  gathers  but  a 
few  clusters  (Acts,  xvh.  32,  34).  Grod  keeps  the  key  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  womb.  The  apostles  had  a  power  of  publishing 
the  gospel,  and  working  miracles,  but  under  the  Divine  conduct ;  it 
was  an  instrumentality  durante  bene  pladto^  and  as  God  saw  it  con- 
venient. Miracles  were  not  upon  every  occasion  allowed  to  them 
to  be  wrought,  nor  success  upon  every  administration  granted  to 
them  ;  God  sometimes  lent  them  the  key,  but  to  take  out  no  more 
treasure  than  was  allotted  to  them.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  time  of 
gospel  operation ;  some  rise  out  of  their  graves  of  sin,  and  beds  of 
sluggishness,  at  the  first  appearance  of  this  sun ;  others  lie  snorting 
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longer.  Why  doth  not  God  spirit  it  at  one  season  as  well  as  at 
another,  but  set  his  distinct  periods  of  time,  but  because  he  will  show 
his  absolute  freedom  ?  And  do  we  not  sometimes  experiment  that 
after  the  most  solemn  preparations  of  the  heart,  we  are  firustrated  of 
those  incomes  we  expected  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  thought 
Divine  returns  were  due  to  our  preparations,  and  God  stops  up  the 
channel,  and  we  return  drier  than  we  came,  that  God  may  confute 
our  false  opinion,  and  preserve  the  honor  of  his  own  sovereignty. 
Sometimes  we  leap  with  John  Baptist  in  the  womb  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ ;  sometimes  we  lie  upon  a  lazy  bed  when  he  knocks 
from  heaven ;  sometimes  the  fleece  is  drv,  and  sometimes  wet,  and 
God  withholds  to  drop  down  his  dew  of  the  morning  upon  it.  The 
dews  of  his  word,  as  well  as  the  droppings  of  the  clouds,  belong  to 
his  royalty ;  light  will  not  shine  into  the  heart,  though  it  diine  round 
about  us,  without  the  sovereign  order  of  that  God  "  who  command- 
ed li^ht  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness"  of  the  chaos  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 
And  IS  it  not  seen  also  in  regard  of  the  refreshing  influences  of  the 
word?  sometimes  the  strongest  arguments,  and  clearest  promises, 
prevail  nothing  towards  the  quelling  black  and  despairiiig  imagi- 
nations ;  when,  afterwards,  we  have  found  them  frighted  away 
by  an  unexpected  word,  that  seemed  to  have  less  virtue  in  it  itself 
than  any  that  passed  in  vain  before  it  The  reasonings  of  wisdom 
have  dropped  down  like  arrows  against  a  brazen  wall,  when  the 
speech  of  a  weaker  person  hath  found  an  efficacy.  It  is  God  by  his 
sovereignty  spirits  one  word  and  not  another ;  sometimes  a  secret 
word  comes  in,  which  was  not  thought  of  before,  as  dropped  from 
heaven,  and  gives  a  refreshing,  when  emptiness  was  found  m  all  the 
rest.  One  word  from  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  a  greater  cordial 
than  all  the  harangues  of  subjects  without  it ;  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  variety,  but  that  God  would  increase  the  proo6  of  his  own  sover- 
eignty ?  tnat  as  it  was  a  part  of  his  domimon  to  create  the  beauty 
of  a  world,  so  it  is  no  less  to  create  the  peace  as  well  as  the  grace  of 
the  heart  (isa.  Ivii.  19):  "  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  peace."  Let 
us  learn  from  hence  to  have  adoring  thoughts  of,  not  murmuring 
fitncies  against,  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  to  acknowledge  it  with 
thankfulness  in  what  we  have ;  to  implore  it  with  a  holy  submission 
in  what  we  want  To  own  God  as  a  sovereign  in  a  way  of  depend- 
ence, is  the  way  to  be  owned  by  him  as  subjects  in  a  way  of  favor. 

5.  His  sovereignty  is  manifested  in  giving  a  greater  measure  of 
knowledge  to  some  than  to  others.  What  parts,  gifts,  excellency  of 
nature,  any  have  above  others,  are  God's  donative ;  "  He  gives  wis- 
dom to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding" 
(Dan.  iL  21) ;  wisdom,  the  habit,  and  knowledge,  the  right  use  of  it, 
in  discerning  the  right  nature  of  objects,  and  the  fitness  of  means 
conducing  to  the  end ;  all  is  but  a  beam  of  Divine  light ;  and  the 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  in  one  man  above  another,  are  the 
effects  of  his  sovereign  pleasure.  He  enlightens  not  the  minds  of 
all  men  to  know  every  part  of  his  will ;  one  "  eats  with  a  doubtful 
conscience,"  another  m  "  faith,"  without  any  staggering  (Rom.  xiv. 
2).  Peter  had  a  desire  to  keep  up  circumcision,  not  fully  understand- 
ing the  mind  of  God  in  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies ; 
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wliile  Paul  was  clear  in  the  truth  of  that  doctrine.  A  thought  comes 
into  our  mind  that,  like  a  sunbeam,  makes  a  Scripture  truth  visible 
in  a  moment,  which  before  we  were  poring  upon  without  any  suc- 
cess ;  this  is  from  his  pleasure.  One  in  the  primitive  times  had  the 
gift  of  knowledge,  another  of  wisdom,  one  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
another  of  tongues,  one  the  gift  of  healing,  another  that  of  discern- 
ing spirits ;  why  this  gift  to  one  man,  and  not  to  another  ?  Why 
such  a  distribution  in  several  subjects  ?  Because  it  is  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  "  The  Spirit  divides  to  even^  man  severally  as  he  will" 
(l  Cor.  xii.  11).  Why  doth  he  give  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  the  gift 
of  engraving,  and  making  curious  works  for  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxxi.  3),  and  not  others  r  Why  doth  he  bestow  the  treasures  of 
evangelical  knowledge  upon  the  meanest  of  earthen  vessels,  the  poor 
Gralileans,  and  neglect  the  Pharisees,  stored  with  the  knowledge  Doth 
of  naturals  and  morals?  Why  did  he  give  to  some,  and  not  to 
others,  "  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  (Matt, 
xiii.  11.)  The  reason  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  Because  it  was  the 
mystery  of  his  kingdom,"  and  therefore  was  the  act  of  his  sover- 
eignty. How  would  it  be  a  kingdom  and  monarchy  if  the  govern- 
or of  it  were  bound  to  do  what  he  did  ?  It  is  to  be  resolved  only 
into  the  sovereign  right  of  propriety  of  his  own  goods,  that  he  fur- 
nisheth  babes  with  a  stock  of  Knowledge,  and  leaves  the  wise  and 
prudent  empty  of  it  (Matt.  xi.  26) :  "  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it 
seemed  gooa  in  thy  sight."  Why  did  he  not  reveal  his  mind  to  Eli, 
a  grown  man,  and  in  the  highest  office  in  the  Jewish  church,  but 
open  it  to  Samuel,  a  stripling?  why  did  the  Lord  go  from  the  one  to 
the  other  ?  Because  his  motion  depends  upon  his  own  will.  Some 
are  of  so  dull  a  constitution,  that  tney  are  incapable  of  any  impres- 
sion, like  rocks  too  hard  for  a  stamp ;  others  like  water ;  you  may 
stamp  what  vou  please,  but  it  vanisheth  as  soon  as  the  seal  is  re- 
moved. It  is  God  forms  men  as  he  pleaseth :  some  have  parts  to 
govern  a  kingdom,  others  scarce  brains  to  conduct  their  own  aflairs ; 
one  is  fit  to  rule  men,  and  another  scarce  fit  to  keep  swine ;  some 
have  capacious  souls  in  crazy  and  deformed  bodies,  otners  contracted 
spirits  and  heavier  minds  in  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  case.  Why 
are  not  all  stones  alike  ?  some  have  a  more  sparkling  light,  as  gems, 
more  orient  than  pebbles ; — some  are  stars  of  first,  and  others  of  a 
less  magnitude ;  others  as  mean  as  glow-worms,  a  slimy  lustre : — ^it 
is  because  he  is  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  what  belongs  to  him ;  and 
gives  here,  as  well  as  at  the  resurrection,  to  one  "a  glory  of  the  sun;" 
to  another  that  of  the  "  moon ;"  and  to  a  third  a  less,  resembling 
that  of  a  "  star"  (1  Cor.  xv.  40).  And  this  God  may  do  by  the 
same  right  of  dominion,  as  he  exercised  when  he  endowed  some 
kinds  of  creatures  with  a  greater  perfection  than  others  in  their  na- 
ture. Why  may  he  not  as  well  garnish  one  man  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  gifts,  as  make  a  man  differ  in  excellency  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  beast  ?  or  frame  angels  to  a  more  purely  spiritual  nature 
than  a  man  ?  or  make  one  angel  a  cherubim  or  seraphim,  with  a 
greater  measure  of  light  than  another?  Though  the  foundation  of 
this  is  his  dominion,  yet  his  wisdom  is  not  uninterested  in  his  sover- 
eign disposal ;  he  gamisheth  those  with  a  greater  ability  whom  he 
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intends  for  greater  service,  than  those  that  he  intends  for  less,  or 
none  at  all ;  as  an  artificer  bestows  more  labor,  and  carves  a  more 
excellent  figure  upon  those  stones  that  he  designs  for  a  more  honor- 
able place  in  the  building.  But  though  the  intending  this  or  that 
man  for  service  be  the  motive  of  laying  in  a  greater  provision  in 
him  than  in  others,  yet  still  it  is  to  De  referred  to  his  sovereignty, 
since  that  first  act  of  culling  him  out  for  such  an  end  was  the  fruit 
solely  of  his  sovereign  pleasure :  as  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  crea- 
ture actively  to  glorify  him,  in  wisdom  he  must  give  him  reason ;  yet 
the  making  such  a  creature  was  an  act  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

6.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  calling  some  to  a  more  spe- 
cial service  in  their  generation.  God  settles  some  in  immediate 
offices  of  his  service,  and  perpetuates  them  in  those  offices,  with  a 
neglect  of  others,  who  seem  to  have  a  greater  pretence  to  them. 
Moses  was  a  great  suflferer  for  Israel,  the  solicitor  for  them  in  Egypt, 
and  the  conductor  of  them  from  Pjgypt  to  Canaan ;  yet  he  was  not 
chosen  to  the  high  priesthood,  but  that  was  an  office  settled  upon 
Aaron,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  in  a  lineal  descent ;  Moses  was 
only  pitched  upon  for  the  present  rescue  of  the  captived  Israelites, 
and  to  be  the  instrument  of  Divine  miracles ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  success  he  had  in  his  conduct,  his  faithfulness  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  transcendent  familiarity  he  had  with  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  world,  his  posterity  were  left  in  the  common  level  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  without  any  special  mark  of  dignity  upon  them  above  the 
rest  for  all  the  services  of  that  great  man.  Why  Moses  for  a  tem- 
porary magistrate,  Aaron  for  a  perpetual  priesthood,  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  Israelites?  hath  little  reason  but  the  absolute  pleasure  of 
God,  who  distributes  his  employments  as  he  pleaseth ;  and  as  a 
master  orders  his  servant  to  do  the  noblest  work,  and  another  to 
labor  in  baser  offices,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Why  doth  he  call 
out  David,  a  shepherd,  to  sway  the  Jewish  sceptre,  aoove  the  rest 
of  the  brothers,  that  had  a  fairer  appearance,  and  had  been  bred  in 
arms,  and  inured  to  the  toils  ana  watchings  of  a  camp  ?  Why 
should  Mary  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  some  other  of  the 
same  family  of  David,  of  a  more  splendid  birth,  and  a  nobler  educa- 
tion ?  Though  some  other  reasons  may  be  rendered,  yet  that  which 
affijrds  the  greatest  acquiescence,  is  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Why 
did  Christ  choose  out  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  the  twelve 
apostles,  to  be  heralds  of  his  grace  in  Judea,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  afterwards  select  Paul  before  Gamaliel,  his  instructor, 
and  others  of  the  Jews,  as  learned  as  himself,  and  advance  him  to  be 
the  most  eminent  apostle,  above  the  heads  of  those  who  had  min- 
istered to  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ?  Why  should  he  preserve 
eleven  of  those  he  first  called  to  propagate  and  enlarge  his  km^dom, 
and  leave  the  other  to  the  employment  of  shedding  his  blood  ? 
Why,  in  the  times  of  our  reformation,  he  should  choose  a  Luther 
out  of  a  monastery,  and  leave  others  in  their  superstitious  nastiness, 
to  perish  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathera?  Wny  set  up  Calvin,  as 
a  bulwark  of  the  gospel,  and  let  others  as  learned  as  himself 
wallow  in  the  sink  of  popery  ?  It  is  his  pleasure  to  do  so.  The 
potter  hath  power  to  separate  this  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a  vessel 
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for  a  more  public  use,  and  another  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a 
vessel  for  a  more  private  one.  God  takes  the  meanest  clay  to 
form  the  most  excellent  and  honorable  vessels  in  his  house.  As 
he  formed  man,  that  was  to  govern  the  creatures  of  the  same  clay 
and  earth  whereof  the  beasts  were  formed,  and  not  of  that  nobler 
element  of  water,  which  gave  birth  to  the  fish  and  birds :  so  he 
forms  some,  that  are  to  do  him  the  greatest  service,  of  the  meanest 
materials,  to  manifest  the  absolute  right  of  his  dominion. 

7.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  tne  bestowing  much  wealth  and 
honor  upon  some,  and  not  vouchsafing  it  to  the  more  industrious 
labors  and  attempts  of  others.  Some  are  abased,  and  others  are 
elevated ;  some  are  enriched,  and  others  impoverished ;  some  scarce 
feel  any  cross,  and  others  scarce  feel  any  comfort  in  their  whole 
lives ;  some  sweat  and  toil,  and  what  they  labor  for  runs  out  of 
their  reach ;  others  sit  still,  and  what  they  wish  for  falls  into  their 
lap.  One  of  the  same  clay  hath  a  diadem  to  beautify  his  head,  and 
another  wants  a  covering  to  protect  him  from  the  weather.  One 
hath  a  stately  palace  to  lodge  m,  and  another  is  scarce  master  of  a 
cottage  where  to  lay  his  head.  A  sceptre  is  put  into  one  man's 
hand,  and  a  spade  into  another's;  a  rich  purple  gamisheth  one 
man's  body,  wnile  another  wraps  himself  in  dungfill  rags.  The 
poverty  of  some,  and  the  wealth  of  others,  is  an  effect  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty,  whence  God  is  said  to  be  the  Maker  of  the  "  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich"  (Prov.  xxii.  2),  not  only  of  their  persons,  but  of 
their  conditions.  The  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  is  his  propriety ; 
and  he  hath  as  much  a  right  as  Joseph  had  to  bestow  changes  of 
raiment  upon  what  Benjamins  he  please.  There  is  an  election  to  a 
greater  degree  of  worldly  felicitv,  as  there  is  an  election  of  some  to 
a  greater  degree  of  supernatural  grace  and  gloir:  as  he  makes  it 
"  rain  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon  another"  (Amos  iv.  7),  so  he 
causeth  prosperity  to  distil  upon  the  head  of  one  and  not  upon 
another;  crowning  some  with  earthly  blessings,  while  he  crosseth 
others  with  continual  afflictions :  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  great 
proprietor  of  the  com  that  nourisheth  us,  and  the  wine  that  cheers 
us,  and  the  wood  that  warm  us  (Hos.  ii.  8,  9) :  "  I  will  take  away," 
not  your  com  and  wine,  but  "  my  com,  my  wine,  my  wool."  His 
right  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  every  particular  person  is  unques- 
tionable. He  can  take  awav  from  one,  and  pass  over  the  propriety 
to  another.  Thus  he  devolved  the  right  or  the  Egyptian  jewels  to 
the  Israelites,  and  bestowed  upon  the  captives  what  before  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  the  oppressors ;  as  every  sovereign  state  demands  the 
goods  of  their  subjects  for  the  public  advantage  in  a  case  of  exi- 
gency, though  none  of  that  wealth  was  gained  by  any  public  office, 
but  by  their  private  industry,  and  gained  in  a  country  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  those  tnat  require  a  portion  of  them.  By  this 
right  he  changes  strangelv  the  scene  of  the  world ;  sometimes  those 
that  are  high  are  reduced  to  a  mean  and  ignominious  condition, 
those  that  are  mean  are  advanced  to  a  state  of  plenty  and  glory. 
The  counter,  which  in  accounting  signifies  now  but  a  penny,  is 
presently  raised  up  to  signify  a  pound.  The  proud  ladies  of  Israel, 
mstead  of  a  girdle  of  curious  needlework,  are  brought  to  make  use 
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of  a  cord ;  as  the  vulgar  translates  rentj  a  ra^,  or  list  of  cloth  (Isa. 
iii.  24),  and  sackcloth  for  a  stomacher  instead  of  silk.  This  is  the 
sovereign  act  of  God,  as  he  is  Lord  of  the  world  (Pa.  Ixxv.  6,  7) : 
"  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from 
the  south,  but  God  is  the  Judge :  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth 
up  another."  He  doth  no  wrong  to  any  man,  if  he  lets  him  languish 
out  his  days  in  poverty  and  disgrace :  if  he  gives  or  takes  away, 
he  meddles  with  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  more  than  ours:  if  he 
did  dispense  his  benefits  equally  to  all,  men  would  soon  think  it 
their  due.  The  inequality  and  cnanges  preserve  the  notion  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  correct  our  natural  immindfulness  of  it  If  there 
were  no  changes,  God  would  not  be  feared  as  the  "  King  of  all  the 
earth"  (Ps.  Iv.  19) :  to  this  might  also  be  referred  his  investing  some 
countries  with  greater  riches  in  their  bowels,  and  on  the  surface ; 
the  disposing  some  of  the  fruitful  and  pleasant  regions  of  Canaan 
or  Italy,  while  he  settles  others  in  the  icy  and  barren  parts  of  the 
northern  climates. 

8.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  times  and  seasons  of  dispens- 
ing his  goods.  He  is  Lord  of  the  times  when,  as  well  as  of 
the  goods  which,  he  doth  dispose  of  to  any  person;  these  "the 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power"  (Acts  L  7).  As  it  was  his  sov- 
ereign pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  so  he  would  pitch 
upon  the  time  when  to  do  it,  and  would  not  have  his  right  invaded, 
so  much  as  by  a  question  out  of  curiosity.  This  disposing  of  op- 
portunities, in  many  things,  can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  but  his 
sovereign  pleasure.  Why  should  Christ  come  at  the  twilight  and 
evening  of  the  world?  at  the  fulness,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  of 
time  ?  Why  should  he  be  fix)m  the  infancy  of  the  world  so  long 
wrapt  up  in  a  promise,  and  not  appear  in  the  fiesh  till  the  last 
times  and  gray  hairs  of  the  world,  when  so  many  persons,  in  all 
nations,  had  been  hurried  out  of  the  world  without  any  notice  of 
such  a  Redeemer?  What  was  this  but  his  sovereign  will?  Why 
the  Gentiles  should  be  left  so  long  in  the  devil's  chains,  wallowing 
in  the  sink  of  their  abominable  superstitions,  since  Qod  had  declared 
his  intention  by  the  prophets  to  call  multitudes  of  them,  and  reject 
the  Jews ; — why  he  should  defer  it  so  long,  can  be  referred  to 
nothing  but  the  same  cause.  What  is  the  reason  the  veil  continues 
so  long  upon  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  is  promised,  one  time  or 
other,  to  be  taken  oflF?  Why  doth  God  delay  the  accomplishment 
of  those  glorious  predictions  of  the  happiness  and  interest  of  that 
people  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  sin  of  their  ancestors, — a  reason  that 
cannot  bear  much  weight?  If  we  cast  it  upon  that  account,  their 
conversion  can  never  be  expected,  can  never  be  eflfected ;  if  for  the 
sins  of  their  ancestors,  is  it  not  also  for  their  own  sins?  Do  their 
sins  grow  less  in  number,  or  less  venomous,  or  provoking  in  quality, 
by  this  delay  ?  Is  not  their  blasphemy  of  Christ  as  maUcious,  their 
hatred  of  him  as  strong  and  rooted,  as  ever?  Do  they  not  as  much 
approve  of  the  bloody  act  of  their  ancestors,  since  so  many  ages  are 
past,  as  their  ancestors  did  applaud  it  at  the  time  of  the  execution? 
Have  they  not  the  same  disposition  and  will,  discovered  sufficiently 
by  the  scorn  of  Christ,  and  of  those  that  profess  his  name,  to  act  tlie 
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same  thing  over  again,  were  Christ  now  in  the  same  state  in  the 
world,  and  they  invested  with  the  same  power  of  government?  If 
their  conversion  were  deferred  one  age  after  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  their  preceding  ancestors,  is  it  to  be  expected  now ;  since 
the  present  generation  of  the  Jews  in  all  countries  have  the  sins  of 
those  remote,  the  succeeding,  and  their  more  immediate  ancestors, 
lying  upon  them  ?  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  reason ;  but  as  it 
was  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  foretell  his  intention  to  over- 
come the  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  so  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure 
that  it  shall  not  be  performed  till  the  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in"  (Rom.  xi.  25).  As  he  is  the  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  so  he 
is  the  Lord  of  the  time  when  to  dispense  it.  Why  did  God  create 
tiie  world  in  six  days,  which  he  coidd  have  erected  and  beautified 
in  a  moment  ?  Because  it  was  his  pleasure  so  to  do.  Why  did  he 
frame  the  world  when  he  did,  and  not  many  ages  before  ?  Because 
he  is  Masrter  of  his  own  work.  Why  did  he  not  resolve  to  bring 
Israel  to  the  fruition  of  Canaan  till  alter  four  hundred  years?  Why 
did  he  draw  out  their  deliverance  to  so  long  time  after  he  began  to 
attempt  it?  Why  such  a  multitude  of  plagues  upon  Pharaoh  to 
work  it,  when  he  could  have  cut  short  the  work  by  one  mortal  blow 
upon  the  tyrant  and  his  accomplices  ?  It  was  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure to  act  so,  though  not  without  other  reasons  intelligible  enough 
by  looking  into  the  story.  Why  doth  he  not  bring  man  to  a  perfec- 
tion of  stature  in  a  moment  sSter  his  birth,  but  let  him  continue  in 
a  tedious  infancy,  in  a  semblance  to  beasts,  for  the  want  of  an  exer- 
cise of  reason  ?  Why  doth  he  not  bring  this  or  that  man,  whom 
he  intends  for  service,  to  a  fitness  in  an  instant,  but  by  long  tracts  of 
study,  and  through  many  meanders  and  labyrinths  ?  Why  doth  he 
transplant  a  hopeful  person  in  his  youth  to  the  pleasures  of  another 
world,  and  let  anotner,  of  an  eminent  holiness,  continue  in  the 
misery  of  this,  and  wade  through  many  floods  of  afflictions  ?  What 
can  we  chiefly  refer  all  these  things  to  but  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 
The  "times  are  determined  by  Goa'  (Acts,  xvii.  26). 

Thirdly.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  as  a  governor,  as  well 
as  a  lawgiver  and  proprietor. 

1.  In  disposing  of  states  and  kingdoms.  (Ps.  Ixxv.  7) :  "  God  is 
Judge ;  he  puts  down  one,  and  sets  up  another."  "  Judge"  is  to  be 
taken  not  in  the  same  sense  that  we  commonly  use  the  word,  for  a 
judicial  minister  in  a  way  of  trial,  but  for  a  governor ;  as  you  know 
file  extraordinary  governors  raised  up  among  the  Jews  were  called 
judges,  whence  one  entire  book  in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  denomi- 
nated, the  Book  of  Judges.  God  hath  a  prerogative  to  "change 
times  and  seasons"  (Dan.  ii.  21),  i.  e.  the  revolutions  of  ffovemment, 
whereby  times  are  altered.  How  many  empires,  that  have  spread 
their  wings  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  have  had  their  carcasses 
torn  in  pieces ;  and  unheard-of  nations  plucked  oflF  the  wings  of  the 
Boman  eagle,  aft«r  it  had  preyed  upon  many  nations  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Macedonian  empire  was  as  the  dew  that  is  dried  up  a  short 
time  after  it  fells.^  He  ered»d  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  used  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  overthrow  and  punish  the  ungrateful  Jews,  and,  by  a 

'  Mr.  Mede,  in  one  of  his  letters. 
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sovereign  act,  gave  a  great  parcel  of  land  into  his  hands ;  and  what 
he  thought  was  his  right  by  conquest,  was  God's  donative  to  him. 
You  may  read  the  charter  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  he  terms  his 
servant  (Jer.  xxvii.  6) :  "  And  now  I  have  given  all  those  lands''  (the 
lands  are  mentioned  ver.  3),  "  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant:"  which  decree  he  pronounceth  after 
his  asserting  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  earth  (ver.  5). 
After  that,  he  puts  a  period  to  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  by  the  same 
sovereign  authority  decrees  Babylon  to  be  a  spoil  to  the  nations  of 
the  north  country,  and  delivers  her  up  as  a  spoil  to  the  Persian  (Jer. 
1.  9,  10) :  and  this  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sovereign  dominion, 
that  he  was  the  Lord,  that  made  peace,  and  created  evu  (Isa.  xlv.  6, 
7).  God  afterwards  overthrows  tnat  by  the  Grecian  Alexander,  pro- 
pnesied  of  under  the  figure  of  a  goat,  with  "  one  horn  between  his 
eyes"  (Dan.  viii.) :  the  swift  current  of  his  victories,  as  swift  as  his 
motion,  showed  it  to  be  from  an  extraordinary  hand  of  heaven,  and 
not  either  from  the  policy  or  strength  of  the  Macedonian.  His 
strength,  in  the  prophet,  is  described  to  be  less,  being  but  one  horn 
running  against  the  Persian,  described  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  with 
two  horns :"»  and  himself  acknowledged  a  Divine  motion  exciting 
him  to  that  great  attempt,  when  he  saw  Joddus,  the  high-priest,  com- 
ing out  in  his  priestly  robes,  to  meet  him  at  his  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem, whom  he  was  about  to  worship,  acknowledging  that  the  vision 
which  put  him  upon  the  Persian  war  appeared  to  him  in  such  a  garb. 
What  was  the  reason  Israel  was  rent  from  Judah,  and  both  split  into 
two  distinct  kingdoms?  Because  Eehoboam  would  not  hearken  to 
sober  and  sound  counsels,  but  follow  the  advice  of  upstarts.  What 
was  the  reason  he  did  not  hearken  to  sound  advice,  since  he  had  so 
advantageous  an  education  under  his  father  Solomon,  the  wisest 
prince  of  the  world  ?  "  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord"  (1  KinM,  xii. 
15),  that  he  might  perform  what  he  had  before  spoke.  In  tnis  he 
acted  according  to  his  royal  word ;  but,  in  the  first  resolve,  he  acted 
as  a  sovereign  lord,  that  nad  the  disposal  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 
And  though  Ahab  had  a  numerous  posterity,  seventy  sons  to  inherit 
the  throne  after  him,  yet  God  by  his  sovereign  authority  gives  them 
up  into  the  hands  of  Jehu,  who  strips  them  of  their  hves  and  hopes 
together :  not  a  man  of  them  succeeded  in  the  throne,  but  the  crown 
is  transferred  to  Jehu  by  God's  disposal.  In  wars,  whereby  flour- 
ishing kingdoms  are  overthrown,  (jod  hath  the  chief  hand ;  in  ref- 
erence to  which  it  is  observed  that,  in  the  two  prophets,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  God  is  called  "the  Lord  of  Hosts"  one  hundred  and  thirty 
times.  It  is  not  the  sword  of  the  captain,  but  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
bears  the  first  rank ;  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (Judges, 
vii.  18).  The  sword  of  a  conquerer  is  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and 
receives  its  charge  and  commission  from  the  great  Sovereign  (Jer. 
xlvii.  6,  7).  We  are  apt  to  confine  our  thoughts  to  second  causes, 
lay  the  fault  upon  the  miscarriages  of  persons,  the  ambition  of  the 
one,  and  the  covetousness  of  another,  and  regard  them  not  as  the 
effects  of  God's  sovereign  authority,  linking  second  causes  together 
to  serve  his  own  purpose.    The  sKill  of  one  man  may  lay  open  tiie 
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folly  of  a  counsellor ;  an  earthly  force  may  break  in  pieces  the  power 
of  a  mighty  prince :  but  Job,  in  his  consideration  of  those  tnings, 
refers  the  matter  higher :  "  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  girdeth 
their  loins  with  a  girdle"  (Job,  xii.  18).  "  He  looseth  the  bonds  of 
kings,"  t.  c.  takes  off  the  yokes  they  lay  upon  their  subjects,  "  and 
girds  their  loins  with  a  girdle"  (a  cord^  as  the  vulgar) ;  he  lays  upon 
them  those  fetters  they  framed  for  others ;  such  a  girdle,  or  band,  as 
is  the  mark  of  captivity,  as  the  words,  ver,  19,  confirm  it :  "  He  leads 
princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthrows  the  mighty."  God  lifls  up 
some  to  a  great  height,  and  casts  down  others  to  a  disgraceful  ruin. 
All  those  changes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
the  desolating  and  ravaging  wars,  which  are  often  immediately  the 
birth  of  the  vice,  ambition,  and  fury  of  princes,  are  the  royal  acts  of 
God  as  Governor  of  the  world.  All  government  belongs  to  him ; 
he  is  the  Fountain  of  all  the  great  and  the  petty  dominions  in  the 
world ;  and,  therefore,  may  place  in  them  what  substitutes  and  vice- 
gerents he  pleaseth,  as  a  prince  may  remove  his  officers  at  pleasure, 
and  take  their  commissions  from  them.  The  highest  are  settled  by 
God  durante  bene  placito,  and  not  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserint.  Those 
princes  that  have  been  the  glorv  of  their  country  have  swayed  the 
sceptre  but  a  short  time,  when  the  more  wolvish  ones  have  remained 
longer  in  commission,  as  God  hath  seen  fit  for  the  ends  of  his  own 
sovereign  government.  Now,  by  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  and 
changes  in  governors  and  government,  God  keeps  up  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  doth  arrest  grand  and  public 
offenders  that  wear  a  crown  by  his  providence,  and  employ  it,  by 
their  pride,  against  him  that  placed  it  there.  When  he  arraigns  such 
by  a  signal  hand  from  heaven,  he  makes  them  the  public  examples 
of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  declaring  thereby,  that  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  are  as  much  at  his  foot,  as  the  shrubs  of  the  valley ;  that 
he  hath  as  sovereign  an  authority  over  the  throne  in  the  paiace,  as 
over  the  stool  in  the  cottage. 

2.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  in  raising  up  and  ordering 
the  spirits  of  men  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  doth,  as  the  Father 
of  spirits,  communicate  an  influence  to  the  spirits  of  men,  as  well  as 
an  existence ;  he  puts  what  inclinations  he  pleaseth  into  the  will, 
stores  it  with  what  habits  he  please,  whether  natural  or  supernatural, 
whereby  it  may  be  rendered  more  ready  to  act  according  to  the  Di- 
vine purpose.  The  will  of  man  is  a  finite  principle,  and  therefore 
subject  to  Him  who  hath  an  infinite  sovereignty  over  all  things ;  and 
God,  having  a  sovereignty  over  the  will,  in  the  manner  of  its  acting, 
causeth  it  to  will  what  he  wills,  as  to  the  outward  act,  and  the  out- 
ward manner  of  performing  it.  There  are  many  examples  of  this 
part  of  his  sovereignty.  God,  by  his  sovereign  conduct,  ordered 
Moses  a  protectoress  as  soon  as  his  parents  had  formed  an  "  ark  of  bul- 
rushes," wherein  to  set  him  floating  on  the  river  (Exod.  ii.  3-6) :  they 
expose  him  to  the  waves,  and  the  waves  expose  him  to  the  view  of 
Pharoah's  daughter,  whom  God,  by  his  secret  ordering  her  motion, 
had  posted  in  that  place ;  and  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prince  that  inveterately  hated  the  whole  nation,  and  had,  by  various 
arts,  endeavored  to  extirpate  them,  yet  God  inspires  the  roytd  lady 
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with  sentiments  of  compassion  to  the  forlorn  in&nt,  though  she  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children  (ver.  6),  t.  e.  one  of  that  race 
whom  her  father  had  devoted  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  yet 
God,  that  doth  by  his  sovereignty  rule  over  the  spirits  of  all  men, 
moves  her  to  take  that  in&nt  into  her  protection,  and  nourish  him  at 
her  own  charge,  give  him  a  liberal  education,  adopt  him  as  her  son, 
who,  in  time,  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  race,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
nation.  Thus  he  appointed  Cyrus  to  be  his  shepherd,  and  gave  him 
a  pastoral  spirit  for  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem (Isa.  xliv.  28) :  and  Isaiah  (chap.  xlv.  5)  tells  them,  in  the 
prophecy,  that  he  had  girded  him,  though  Cyrus  had  not  known 
him,  t.  c.  God  had  given  him  a  military  spirit  and  strength  for  so 
great  an  attempt,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  acted  by  God 
for  those  divine  purposes.  And  when  the  time  came  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord  to  be  rebuilt,  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  raised  up, 
not  bv  themselves,  but  by  God  (Ezra,  i.  5),  "  Whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up ;"  and  not  only  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel,  the  magis- 
trate, and  of  Joshua,  the  priest,  but  the  spirit  of  all  the  people,  firom 
the  highest  to  the  meanest  that  attended  nim,  were  acted  by  God  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  promote  the  work  (Hag.  i.  14).  The 
spirits  of  men,  even  in  those  works  which  are  naturally  desirable  to 
them,  as  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  rebuQding  of  the  Temple  was 
to  those  Jews,  are  acted  bv  God,  as  the  Sovereign  over  them,  much 
more  when  the  wheels  of  men's  spirits  are  lifted  up  above  their  or- 
dinary temper  and  motion.  It  was  this  empire  of  God  good  Nehe- 
miah  regarded,  as  that  whence  he  was  to  hope  for  success ;  he  did 
not  assure  himself  so  much  of  it,  from  the  favor  he  had  with  the 
king,  nor  the  reasonableness  of  his  intended  petition,  but  the  abso- 
lute power  God  had  over  the  heart  of  that  great  monarch ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  supplicates  the  heavenly,  before  he  petitioned  the  earthly, 
throne  (Neh.  ii.  4) :  "  So  I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven."  The 
heathens  had  some  glance  of  this ;  it  is  an  expression  that  Cicero 
hath  somewhere,  "  Tliat  the  Boman  commonwealth  was  rather  gov- 
erned by  the  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  than  by  their  own  counsels  and  management."  How  often  hath 
the  feeble  courage  of  men  been  heightened  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  stare 
death  in  the  face,  which  before  were  damped  with  the  least  thought 
or  glance  of  it  I  This  is  a  fruit  of  God's  sovereign  dominion. 
8.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  restraining  the  furious 

Sassions  of  men,  and  putting  a  block  in  their  way.  Sometimes  Gk>d 
oth  it  by  a  remarkable  hand,  as  the  Babel  builders  were  diverted 
from  their  proud  design  by  a  sudden  confusion  of  their  language, 
and  rendering  it  imintelligible  to  one  another ;  sometimes  by  orai- 
nary,  though  unexpected,  means ;  as  when  Saul,  like  a  hawK,  was 
ready  to  prey  upon  David,  whom  he  had  hunted  as  a  partridge  upon 
the  mountains,  ne  had  another  object  presented  for  his  arms  and 
fury  by  the  Philistines'  sudden  invasion  of  a  part  of  his  territory  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  26 — 28).  But  it  is  chiefly  seen  Dy  an  inward  curoing 
mutinous  affections,  when  there  is  no  visible  cause.  What  reason 
but  this  can  be  rendered,  why  the  nations  bordering  on  Canaan,  who 
bore  no  good  will  to  the  Jews,  but  rather  wished  the  whole  race  of 
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them  rooted  out  jfrom  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  not  invade  their 
country,  pillf^e  their  houses,  and  plunder  their  cattle,  while  they 
were  left  naked  of  any  human  defence,  the  males  being  annually 
employed  at  one  time  at  Jerusalem  in  worship ;  what  reason  can  be 
rendered,  but  an  invisible  curb  God  put  into  their  spirits  ?  What 
was  the  reason  not  a  man,  of  all  the  Duyers  and  sellers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, should  rise  against  our  Saviour,  when,  with  a  high  hand,  he  be- 
gan to  whip  them  out,  but  a  Divine  bridle  upon  them  ?  though  it  ap- 
pears, by  tne  Questioning  his  authority,  that  there  were  Jews  enough 
to  have  chasea  out  him  and  his  company  (John,  ii.  15,  18).  What 
was  the  reason  that,  at  the  publishing  the  gospel  bv  the  apostles  at 
the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit,  those  that  had  used  the  Mastet  so  bar- 
barouslv  a  few  days  before,  were  not  all  in  a  foam  against  the  ser- 
vants, tnat,  by  preaching  that  doctrine,  upbraided  them  with  the  late 
murder  ?  Haa  they  better  sentiments  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  had 
put  to  death  ?  Were  their  natures  grown  tamer,  and  their  mahgnity 
expelled?  No;  but  that  Sovereign  who  had  loosed  the  reins  of 
their  malicious  corruption,  to  execute  the  Master  for  the  purchase  of 
redemption,  curbed  it  from  breaking  out  against  the  servants,  to  fur- 
ther the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  that  re- 
strains the  roaring  lion  of  hell,  restrains  also  his  whelps  on  earth ; 
he  and  they  must  have  a  commission  before  they  can  put  forth  a 
finger  to  hurt,  how  malicious  soever  their  nature  and  will  be.  His 
empire  reaches  over  the  malignitv  of  devils,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
beasts.  The  lions  out  of  the  aen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  den,  are 
bridled  by  him  in  favor  of  his  Daniels.  His  dominion  is  above  that 
of  principalities  and  powers ;  their  decrees  are  at  his  mercy,  whether 
they  shall  stand  or  fall ;  he  hath  a  vote  above  their  stiffest  resolves : 
his  single  word,  Iwillj  or,  I  forbid^  outweighs  the  most  resolute  pur- 
poses of  all  the  mighty  Nimrods  of  the  earth  in  their  rendezvouses 
and  cabals,  in  their  associations  and  counsels  (Isa.  viii.  9,  10) :  "  As- 
sociate yourselves,  O  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought."  "  When  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,"  with  a  violent  and  irresistible 
force,  intending  nothing  but  ravage  and  desolation,  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  them"  (Isa.  lix.  19)^  shall 
give  a  sudden  check,  and  damp  their  spirits,  and  put  them  to  a  stand. 
When  Laban  furiously  pursued  Jacob,  with  an  mtent  to  do  him  an 
ill  turn,  God  gave  him  a  command  to  do  otherwise  (Gen.  xxxi  24). 
Would  Laban  have  respected  that  command  any  more  than  he  did 
the  light  of  nature  when  he  worshipped  idols,  had  not  God  exercised 
his  authority  in  inclining  his  will  to  observe  it,  or  laying  restraints 
upon  his  natural  inclinations,  or  denying  his  concourse  to  the  acting 
those  ill  intentions  he  had  entertained  ?  The  stilling  the  principles 
of  commotion  iir  men,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  are  arguments  of  the 
Divine  dominion ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the  power  of 
the  most  sovereign  prince  without  Divine  assistance :  as  no  prince 
can  command  a  calm  to  a  raging  sea,  so  no  prince  can  order  stillness 
to  a  tumultuous  people ;  they  are  both  put  together  as  equally  parts 
of  the  Divine  prerogative  (Ps.  Ixv.  7),  which  "  stills  the  noise  ot  the 
sea,  and  tumult  dT  the  people :"  and  David  owns  Qod's  sovereignty 
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more  than  his  own,  "  in  subduing  the  people  under  him"  (Ps.  xviii. 
47).  In  this  his  empire  is  illustrious  (Ps.  xxix.  10):  "The  Lord 
sitteth  upon  the  floods,  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  for  ever ;"  a  King 
impossible  to  be  deposea,  not  only  on  the  natural  floods  of  the  sea, 
that  would  naturally  overflow  the  world,  but  the  metaphorical  floods 
or  tumults  of  the  people,  the  sea  in  every  wicked  maivs  heart,  more 
apt  to  rage  morally  than  the  sea  to  foam  naturally.  Kyou  will  take 
the  interpretation  of  an  angel,  waters  and  floods,  in  the  prophetic 
style,  signify  the  inconstant  and  mutable  people  (Rev.  xvii.  1,  5)  : 
"  The  waters  where  the  whore  sits  are  people,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues :"  so  the  angel  expounds  to  John  the  vision 
which  he  saw  (ver.  1).  The  heaAiens  acknowledged  this  part  of 
God's  sovereigntv  in  the  inward  restraints  of  men :  those  apparitions 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  Homer,  to  several  of  the  great  men 
when  they  were  in  a  fury,  were  nothing  else,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  philosophers,  than  an  exercise  of  God*s  sovereignty  in  quelling 
their  passions,  checking  their  uncomely  intentions,  ana  controlling 
them  in  that  which  their  rage  prompted  them  to.  And,  indeed,  did 
not  God  set  bounds  to  the  storms  in  men's  hearts,  we  should  soon  see 
tlie  funeral,  not  only  of  religion,  but  civility ;  the  one  would  be  blown 
out,  and  the  other  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  defeating  the  purposes  and 
devices  of  men.  God  often  makes  a  mock  of  human  projects,  and 
doth  as  well  accomplish  that  which  they  never  dreamt  of,  as  disap- 
point that  which  they  confidently  designed.  He  is  present  at  all 
cabals,  laughs  at  men  s  formal  and  studied  counsels,  Dears  a  hand 
over  every  egg  they  hatch,  thwarts  their  best  compacted  designs, 
supplants  their  contrivances,  breaks  the  engines  they  have  been 
many  years  rearing,  diverts  the  intentions  of  men,  as  a  mightv  wind 
blows  an  arrow  from  the  mark  which  the  archer  intended.  (Job,  v. 
12) :  "  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands 
cannot  perform  their  enterprise ;  he  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong." 
Enemies  oft«n  draw  an  exact  scheme  of  their  intended  proceedings, 
marshal  their  companies,  appoint  their  rendezvous,  think  to  make 
but  one  morsel  of  those  they  nate ;  God,  by  his  sovereign  dominion, 
turns  the  scale,  changeth  the  gloominess  of  the  oppressed  into  a  sun- 
shine, and  the  enemies'  sunsliine  into  darkness.  When  the  nations 
were  gathered  together  against  Sion,  and  said,  "  Let  her  be  defiled, 
and  let  our  eye  look  upon  Sion"  (Micah,  iv.  11),  what  doth  God  do 
in  this  case?  (ver.  12),  "  He  shall  gather  them,"  t.  c  those  conspiring 
nations,  as  ^*  sneaves  into  the  floor."  Then  he  sounds  a  trumpet  to 
Sion :  "  Arise,  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Sion,  for  I  will  make  thy 
horn  iron,  and  thy  hoo&  brass,  and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many 
people ;  and  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their 
substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  I  will  make  them  and 
their  counsels,  them  and  their  strength,  the  monuments  and  signal 
marks  of  my  empire  over  the  whole  earth.  When  you  see  the  cun- 
ningest  designs  baffled  by  some  small  thing  intervening ;  when  you 
see  men  of  profound  wisdom  infajaiated,  mistake  their  way,  and 
"  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night"  (Job,  v.  14),  bewildered  in 
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a  plain  way ;  when  jou  see  the  hopes  of  mighty  attempters  dashed 
into  despair,  their  tnumphs  turned  into  funerals,  and  their  joyful  ex- 
pectations into  sorrowful  disappointments ;  when  you  see  the  weak, 
devoted  to  destruction,  victorious,  and  the  most  presumptuous  de- 
feated in  their  purposes,  then  read  the  Divine  dommion  in  the  deso- 
lation of  such  aevices.  How  often  doth  God  take  away  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  grand  designs,  and  burst  a  mighty  wheel,  by  snatching 
but  one  man  out  of  the  worid  1  How  often  doth  he  "  cut  off  the 
spirits  of  princes"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12),  either  from  the  worid  by  death,  or 
from  the  execution  of  their  projects  by  some  unforeseen  interruption, 
or  from  favoring  those  contrivances,  which  before  they  cherished  by 
a  change  of  their  minds !  How  often  hath  confidence  in  God,  and 
religious  prayer,  edged  the  weakest  and  smallest  number  of  weapons 
to  make  a  carnage  of  the  carnally  confident  I  How  ofl«n  hath  pre- 
sumption been  disappointed,  and  the  contemned  enemy  rejoicea  in 
the  spoils  of  the  proud  expectant  of  victory  I  Phidias  made  the 
image  of  Nemesis,  or  Bevenge,  at  Marathon,  of  that  marble  which 
the  haughty  Persians,  despising  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  forces, 
brought  with  them,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  an  expected,  but  an  im- 
gained,  victory."  Haman^s  neck,  hj  a  sudden  turn,  was  in  the 
halter,  when  the  Jews'  necks  were  designed  to  the  block;  Julian  de- 
signed the  overthrow  of  all  the  Christians,  just  before  his  breast  was 
pierced  by  an  unexpected  arrow ;  the  Powder-traitors  were  all  ready 
to  give  fire  to  the  mme,  when  the  sovereign  hand  of  Heaven  snatched 
away  the  match.  Thus  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  cuts  off  men  on 
the  pinnacle  of  their  designs,  when  they  seem  to  threaten  heaven  and 
earth ;  puts  out  the  candle  of  the  wicked,  which  they  thought  to  use 
to  light  them  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes ;  turns  their  own 
counsels  into  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  blessing  to  their  adversa- 
ries, and  makes  his  greatest  enemies  contribute  to  the  effecting  his 
purposes.  How  may  we  take  notice  of  God's  absolute  disposal  of 
things  in  private  affairs,  when  we  see  one  man,  with  a  small  measure 
of  prudence  and  little  industry,  have  great  success,  and  others,  with 
a  greater  measure  of  wisdom,  and  a  greater  toil  and  labor,  find  their 
enterprises  melt  between  their  fingers  1  It  was  Solomon's  observa- 
tion, "  That  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of  imderstanding,  nor 
yet  favor  to  men  of  skill"  (Eccles.  ix.  11).  Many  things  might  in- 
terpose to  stop  the  swift  in  his  race,  and  damp  the  courage  of  the 
most  valiant :  things  do  not  happen  according  to  men's  abUities,  but 
according  to  the  overruling  authority  of  God :  God  never  yet  granted 
man  the  dominion  of  his  own  way,  no  more  than  to  be  lord  of  his 
own  time :  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in  him  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps"  (Jer.  x.  23).  He  hath  given  man  a  power 
of  acting,  but  not  the  sovereignty  to  command  success.  He  makes 
even  those  things  which  men  intended  for  their  security  to  turn  to 
their  ruin ;  Pilate  delivered  up  Christ  to  be  accountea  a  friend  to 
Caesar,  and  Csesar  soon  sSter  proves  an  enemy  to  him,  removes  him 
from  his  government,  and  sends  him  into  banishment  The  Jews 
imagined  by  the  crucifying  Christ  to  keep  the  Boman  ensigns  at  a 

■  GMsin.  Symb.  lib.  iL  cap.  66. 
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distance  from  them,  and  this  hasted  their  march,  by  God's  sovereign 
disposal,  which  ended  in  a  total  desolation.  ^*  He  makes  the  judges 
fools"  (Job,  xxii.  17),  by  taking  away  his  light  from  their  under- 
standing, and  suJBEenng  them  to  go  on  in  the  vanity  of  their  own 
spirits,  that  his  sovereignty  in  the  management  of  thin^  may  be 
more  apparent ;  for  then  he  is  known  to  be  Lord,  when  he  "snares 
the  wicked  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands"  (Ps.  ix.  16).  You  have 
seen  much  of  this  doctrine  in  your  experience,  and,  if  my  judgment 
fail  me  not,  you  will  yet  see  much  more. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  sending  his  judgments  upon 
whom  he  please.  "  He  kills  and  mokes  alive ;  he  wounds  and  heals" 
whom  he  pleaseth :  his  thunders  are  his  own,  and  he  may  cast  them 
upon  what  subjects  he  thinks  good :  he  hath  a  right,  in  a  way  of  jus- 
tice, to  punish  all  men ;  he  hath  his  choice,  in  a  way  of  sovereignty, 
to  pick  out  whom  he  please,  to  make  the  examples  of  it.  Might  not 
some  nations  be  as  wicked  as  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  yet 
have  not  been  scorched  with  the  like  dreadfrd  flames?  Zoar  was 
untouched,  while  the  other  cities,  her  neighbors,  were  burnt  to 
ashes.  Were  there  never  any  places  and  persons  successors  in  So- 
dom's guilt?  Yet  those  only  by  his  sovereign  authoritv  are  sepa- 
rated by  him  to  be  the  examples  of  his  "  eternal  vengeance  (Jude,  7). 
Why  are  not  sinners  as  Sodom,  like  as  those  ancient  ones,  scalded 
to  death  by  the  like  fiery  drops?  It  is  because  it  is  his  pleasure; 
and  the  same  reason  is  to  be  rendered,  why  he  would  in  a  way  of 
justice  cut  off  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  and  leave  the  Gentiles  un- 
touched in  the  midst  of  their  idolatries.  When  the  church  was  con- 
sumed because  of  her  iniquities,  they  acknowledged  God's  sovereign- 
tv  in  this.  "  We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  art  our  Potter,  and  we  all 
the  work  of  thy  hands"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7,  8);  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  break 
or  preserve  us.  Judgments  move  according  to  God's  order.  When 
the  sword  hath  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  the  sea-shore,  thither 
it  must  march,  and  touch  not  any  other  place  or  person  as  it  goes, 
though  there  mav  be  demerit  enough  for  it  to  pimish.     When  the 

f)rophet  had  spake  to  the  sword,  "  0  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how 
ong  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard, 
rest  and  be  still ;"  the  prophet  answers  for  the  sword,  "  How  can  it  be 
Quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon? 
tnere  hath  he  appointed  it"  (Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7).  If  he  hath  appointed 
a  judgment  against  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  other  place, 
there  it  shall  (&op,  there  it  shall  pierce,  and  in  no  other  place  with- 
out a  like  charge.  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gives  instructions  to  every 
judgment,  when,  and  against  whom,  it  shall  march,  and  what  cities, 
what  persons,  it  shall  arrest ;  and  he  is  punctuallv  obeyed  by  them, 
as  a  sovereign  Lord.  All  creatures  stand  ready  K>r  his  call,  and  are 
prepared  to  be  executioners  of  his  vengeance,  when  he  speaks  the 
word ;  they  are  his  hosts  by  creation,  and  in  array  for  his  service : 
at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  beat  of  his  drum,  they  troop  together 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  put  his  orders  exactly  in  execution. 

6.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  appointing  to  every  man 
his  calling  and  station  in  the  world.  If  the  hairs  of  every  man's 
head  fidl  under  his  sovereign  care,  the  calling  of  every  maUi  wherein 
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he  is  to  glorify  God  and  serve  his  generation,  which  is  of  a  greater 
concern  than  the  hairs  of  the  head,  fiills  under  his  dominion.  He  is 
the  master  of  the  great  family,  and  divides  to  everv  one  his  work  as 
he  pleaseth.  The  whole  work  of  the  Messiah,  the  time  of  every 
action,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  his  passion,  was  ordered  and  appointed 
by  God.  The  separation  of  Paul  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  was 
by  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God  (Rom.  1. 1).  By  the  same  exercise 
oi  his  authority,  that  he  "sets  every  man  the  bounds  of  his  habita- 
tion" (Acts,  xvii.  26V  he  prescribes  also  to  him  the  nature  of  his 
work.  He  that  oraered  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  his  work, 
and  the  place  of  it,  the  "  dressing  the  garden"  (Gen.  ii.  15),  doth  not 
let  any  of  his  posterity  be  their  own  choosers,  without  an  influence 
of  his  sovereign  direction  on  them.  Though  our  callings  are  our 
work,  yet  they  are  by  God's  order,  wherein  we  are  to  be  faithful  to 
our  great  Master  and  Ruler. 

7.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  means  and  occasions 
of  men's  conversion.  Sometimes  one  occasion,  sometimes  another ; 
one  word  lets  a  man  go,  another  arrests  him,  and  brings  him  before 
God  and  his  own  conscience ;  it  is  as  God  gives  out  the  order.  He 
lets  Paul  be  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem,  that  his  cause  should  not  be 
determined  there ;  moves  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar,  not  only  to  make 
him  a  prisoner,  but  a  preacher,  in  Caesar's  court,  and  render  his 
chains  an  occasion  to  bring  in  a  harvest  of  converts  in  Nero's  palace. 
His  bonds  in  or  for  Christ  are  "  manifest  in  fdl  the  palace"  (rhil.  i 
12,  IS);  not  the  bare  knowledge  of  his  bonds,  but  the  sovereign  de- 
sign of  God  in  those  bonds,  and  the  success  of  them ;  the  bare  knowl- 
edge of  them  would  not  make  others  more  confident  for  the  gospel, 
as  it  follows,  ver.  14,  without  a  providential  design  of  them.  Ones- 
imus,  running  from  his  master,  is  ^ded  bj  God's  sovereign  order 
into  Paul's  company,  and  thereby  mto  Christ's  arms ;  and  he  who 
came  a  fugitive,  returns  a  Christian  (Philem.  10,  15).  Some,  by  a 
strong  affliction,  have  had  by  the  Divine  sovereignty  their  uncler- 
standings  awakened  to  consider,  and  their  wills  spirited  to  conver- 
sion. Monica  being  called  Meribibula,  or  toss-pot,  was  brought  to 
consider  her  way,  and  reform  her  life.  A  word  hath  done  that  at 
one  time,  which  hath  often  before  fallen  without  any  fruit.  Many 
have  come  to  suck  in  the  eloquence  of  the  minister,  and  have  found 
in  the  honey  for  their  ears  a  sting  for  their  consciences.  Austin  had 
no  other  intent  in  going  to  hear  Ambrose  but  to  have  a  taste  of  his 
famous  oratory.  But  while  Ambrose  spake  a  language  to  his  ear, 
God  spake  a  heavenly  dialect  to  his  heart.  No  reason  can  be  ren- 
dered of  the  order,  and  timing,  and  influence  of  those  things,  but  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  will  attend  one  occasion  and  season 
with  his  blessing,  and  not  another. 

8.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  disposing  of  the  lives  of 
men.  He  keeps  the  key  of  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the  womb,  in 
his  own  hand ;  he  hath  given  man  a  life,  but  not  power  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  lay  it  down  at  his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  he  hath  ordered 
man  not  to  murder,  not  another,  not  himself;  man  must  expect  his 
call  and  ffrant,  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  body.  Why  doth  he  cut 
the  thread  of  this  man's  life,  and  spin  another's  out  to  a  longer  term  ? 
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Why  doth  one  die  an  inglorious  death,  and  another  more  honorable  ? 
One  silently  drops  away  in  the  multitude,  while  another  is  made  a 
sacrifice  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  safety  of  his  country.  This  is 
a  mark  of  honor  he  gives  to  one  and  not  to  another.  "To  you  it  is 
given"  (Phil.  i.  29).  The  manner  of  Peter's  death  was  appointed 
yTohn,  xxi.  19).  Why  doth  a  small  and  slight  disease  against 
the  rules  of  physic,  and  the  judgment  of  the  b^  practitioners,  dis- 
lodge one  man's  soul  out  of  ms  body,  while  a  greater  disease  is 
mastered  in  another,  and  discharges  the  patient,  to  enjoy  himself  a 
longer  time  in  the  land  of  the  livmg?  la  it  the  effect  of  means  so 
much  as  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things  ?  If  means  only 
did  it,  the  same  means  would  always  work  the  same  effect,  and 
sooner  master  a  dwarfish  than  a  giant-like  distemper.  "  Our  times 
are  only  in  God's  hands"  (Ps.  xxxi.  15) ;  either  to  cut  short  or  con- 
tinue long.  As  his  sovereignty  made  the  first  marriage  knot,  so  he 
reserves  the  sole  authority  to  himself  to  make  the  divorce. 

Fourthly,  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  his  being  a  Re- 
deemer, as  well  as  Lawgiver,  Proprietor,  and  Governor.  His 
sovereignty  was  manifest  in  the  creation,  in  bestowing  upon  this  or 
that  part  of  matter  a  form  more  excellent  than  upon  another.  He 
was  a  Lawgiver  to  men  and  angels,  and  prescribed  them  rules  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  These  were  his  creatures, 
and  perfectly  at  his  disposal.  But  in  redemption  a  sovereignty  is 
exercised  over  the  Son,  the  Second  person  in  the  Trinity,  one  equal 
with  the  Father  in  essence  and  works,  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
created,  and  by  whom  they  do  consist.  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing 
else  but  a  declaration  of  his  sovereign  pleasure  concerning  Christ, 
and  concerning  us  in  him ;  it  is  therefore  called  "  the  mystery  of  his 
will"  (Eph.  i.  9) ;  the  will  of  God  is  distinct  from  the  will  of  Christ, 
a  purpose  in  himself,  not  moved  thereunto  by  any;  the  whole 
design  was  framed  in  the  Deity,  and  as  much  the  purpose  of  his 
sovereign  will  as  the  contrivance  of  his  immense  wisdom.  He  de- 
creed, in  his  own  pleasure,  to  have  the  Second  Person  assume  our 
nature  for  to  deliver  mankind  from  that  misery  whereinto  it 
was  fallen.  The  whole  of  the  gospel,  and  the  privileges  of  it,  are  in 
that  chapter  resolved  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God.  God  is 
therefore  called  "  the  head  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  As  Christ  is 
superior  to  all  men,  and  the  man  superior  to  the  woman,  so  is  Grod 
superior  to  Christ,  and  of  a  more  eminent  dignity ;  in  regard  of  the 
constituting  him  mediator,  Christ  is  subject  to  God,  as  tne  body  to 
the  head.  "Head"  is  a  title  of  government  and  sovereignty, 
and  magistrates  were  called  the  "  heads"  of  the  people.  As  Christ 
is  the  head  of  man,  so  is  God  the  head  of  Christ ;  ana  as  man  is  sub- 
ject to  Christ,  so  is  Christ  subject  to  God ;  not  in  regard  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  wherein  there  is  an  equality,  and  consequently  no  do- 
minion of  jurisdiction ;  nor  only  in  his  human  nature,  but  in  the 
economy  of  a  Redeemer,  considered  as  one  designed,  and  consenting 
to  be  incarnate,  and  take  our  flesh ;  so  that  after  this  agreement, 
God  had  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  the  articles 
consented  to.  In  regard  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  advantage  he 
was  to  bring  to  the  elect  of  God  upon  the  earth,  he  calls  God  by  the 
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solemn  title  of  "  his  Lord"  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him  (Ps.  xvi. 
2):  "  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord : 
my  goodness  extends  not  unto  thee,  but  unto  the  saints  that  are  in 
the  earth."  It  seems  to  be  the  speech  of  Christ  in  heaven,  mention- 
ing the  saints  on  earth  as  at  a  distance  from  him.  I  can  add  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  thy  majesty,  but  the  whole  fruit  of  my  meditation 
and  sufferings  will  redound  to  the  saints  on  earth.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  evangelical 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  more  in  reference 
to  tnis  affair  of  redemption,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  than 
for  any  other  works  of  his  providence  in  the  world. 

1.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  in  requiring  satisfaction  for 
the  sin  of  man.  Had  he  indulged  man  after  his  fall,  and  remitted 
his  offence  without  a  just  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had 
received  by  his  rebellion,  his  authority  had  been  vilified,  man  would 
always  have  been  attempting  against  his  jurisdiction,  there  would 
have  been  a  continual  succession  of  rebellions  on  man's  part ;  and  if  a 
continual  succession  of  indulgences  on  God's  part,  he  had  quite  dis- 
owned his  authority  over  man,  and  stripped  himself  of  the  flower  of 
his  crown ;  satisfaction  must  have  been  required  some  time  or  other 
from  the  person  thus  rebelling,  or  some  other  in  his  stead;  and  to 
require  it  after  the  first  act  of  sin,  was  more  preservative  to  the  right 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  than  to  do  it  after  a  multitude  of  repeated 
revolts.  God  must  have  laid  aside  his  authority  if  he  had  laid  aside 
wholly  the  exacting  punishment  for  the  offence  of  man. 

2.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  in  appointing  Christ  to  this 
work  of  redemption.  His  sovereignty  was  before  manifest  over 
angels  and  men  bv  the  right  of  creation ;  there  was  nothing  wanting 
to  declare  the  highest  charge  of  it,  but  his  ordering  his  own  Son  to 
become  a  mortal  creature ;  the  Lord  of  all  things  to  become  lower 
than  those  angels  that  had,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  received  their 
being  and  beauty  from  him,  and  to  be  reckoned  in  his  death  among 
the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  world :  he  by  whom  God  created  all 
things,  not  only  became  a  man,  but  a  crucified  man,  by  the  will  of 
his  Father  (Gal.  i.  4),  **  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  will  of  God ;"  to  which  may  refer  that  expression  (Prov.  viii. 
22),  of  his  being  "  possessed  by  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  way." 
Possession  is  the  dominion  of  a  thing  invested  in  the  possessor ;  he 
was  possessed,  indeed,  as  a  Son  by  eternal  generation ;  he  was  pos- 
sesseil  also  in  the  beginning  of  his  way  or  works  of  creation,  as  a 
Mediator  by  special  constitution :  to  this  the  expression  seems  to  re- 
fer, if  you  read  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  31,  wherein  Christ  speaks  of 
his  "  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,"  the  earth  of  the 
great  God,  who  hath  designed  him  to  this  special  work  of  redemp- 
tion. He  was  a  Son  by  nature,  but  a  Mediator  by  Divine  will ;  m 
rej^rd  of  which  Christ  is  often  called  God's  servant,  which  is  a  rela- 
tion to  God  as  a  Lord.  God  being  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  do- 
minion of  all  things  inferior  to  him  is  inseparable  from  him  ;  and  in 
this  regard,  the  whole  of  what  Christ  was  to  do,  and  did  actually  do, 
was  acted  by  him  as  the  will  of  God,  and  is  expressed  so  by  himself 
in  the  prophecy  (Ps.  xl.  7),  "  Lo,  I  come ;"  (ver.  8),  "  I  delight  to  do 
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thy  will ;"  which  are  put  together  (Heb.  x,  7),  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God."  The  designing  Christ  to  this  work  was  an  act  of 
mercy,  but  founded  on  his  sovereignty.  His  compassionate  bowels 
might  have  pitied  us  without  his  being  sovereign,  but  without  it 
could  not  have  relieved  us.  It  was  the  council  of  his  own  will,  as 
well  as  of  his  bowels:  none  was  his  coimsellor  or  persuader  to  that 
mercy  he  showed :  (Rom.  xi.  84),  "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?" 
for  it  refers  to  that  mercy  in  "  sending  the  Deliverer  out  of  Sion" 
(ver.  26),  as  well  as  to  other  things  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing 
of.  As  God  was  at  liberty  to  create,  or  not  to  create,  so  he  was  at 
liberty  to  redeem  or  not  to  redeem,  and  at  his  liberty  whether  to  ap- 
point Christ  to  this  work,  or  not  to  call  him  out  to  it  In  giving 
this  order  to  his  Son,  his  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  a  higher  man- 
ner than  in  all  the  orders  and  instructions  he  hath  given  out  to  men 
or  angels,  and  all  the  employments  he  ever  sent  them  upon.  Christ 
hath  names  which  signify  an  authority  over  him  :  he  is  called  "  an 
Angel,"  and  a  "  Messenger"  (Mai.  iii.  1) ;  an  "  Apostle"  (Heb.  iii.  1) : 
declaring  thereby,  that  God  hath  as  much  autnority  over  him  as 
over  the  angels  sent  upon  his  messages,  or  over  the  apostles  com- 
missioned by  his  authority,  as  he  was  considered  in  the  quality  of 
Mediator. 

8.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  transferring  our  sins  upon 
Christ.  The  supreme  power  in  a  nation  can  only  appoint  or  allow 
of  a  commutation  of  punishment ;  it  is  a  part  of  sovereignty  to 
transfer  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  of  one  upon  another,  and  sub- 
stitute a  sufierer,  with  the  sufferer's  own  consent,  in  the  place  of  a 
criminal,  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  deliver  from  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. God  transferred  the  sins  of  men  upon  Christ,  and  inflicted  on 
him  a  punishment  for  them.  He  summed  uj)  the  debts  of  man, 
charged  them  upon  the  score  of  Christ,  imputing  to  him  the  guilt, 
and  inflicting  upon  him  the  penalty.  ^Lsa.  liii.  6) :  "  The  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  he  made  them  all  to  meet 
upon  nis  back :  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us"  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ; 
he  was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God :  a  pimishment  for 
sin,  as  most  understand  it,  which  could  not  be  right^usly  inflicted, 
had  not  sin  been  first  righteously  imputed,  by  the  consent  of  Christ, 
and  the  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  world.  This  imputation  could  be 
the  immediate  act  of  none  but  God,  because  he  was  the  sole  creditor. 
A  creditor  is  not  bound  to  accept  of  another's  suretyship,  but  it  is  at 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  when  he  dom  accept  of  him, 
he  may  cnallenge  the  debt  of  him,  as  if  he  were  the  principal  debtor 
himself  Christ  made  himself  sin  for  us  by  a  voluntary  submission ; 
and  God  made  him  sin  for  us  by  a  full  imputation,  and  treated  him 
penally,  as  he  would  have  done  those  sinners  in  whose  stead  he  suf- 
fered. Without  this  act  of  sovereignty  in  God,  we  had  forever 
perished :  for  if  we  could  suppose  Christ  laying  down  his  life  for  us 
without  the  pleasure  and  order  of  God,  he  could  not  have  be^en  said 
to  have  borne  our  punishment  What  could  he  have  undergone  in 
his  humanity  but  a  temporal  death  ?  But  more  than  this  was  due 
to  us,  even  the  wrath  of  God,  which  far  exceeds  the  calamity  of  a 
mere  bodily  death.     The  soul  being  principal  in  the  crime,  was  to 
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be  principal  in  the  punisliment.  The  wrath  of  God  could  not  have 
dropped  upon  his  soul,  and  rendered  it  so  full  of  agonies,  without 
the  nand  of  God :  a  creature  is  not  capable  to  reach  the  soul,  neither 
as  to  comfort  nor  terror ;  and  the  justice  of  Gt)d  could  not  have  made 
him  a  sufferer,  if  it  had  not  first  considered  him  a  sinner  by  imputa- 
tion, or  by  inherency,  and  actual  commission  of  a  crime  in  his  own 
person.  The  latter  was  far  from  Christ,  who  was  holy,  harmless, 
and  undefiled.  He  must  be  considered  then  in  the  other  state  of 
imputation,  which  could  not  be  without  a  sovereign  appointment,  or 
at  least  concession  of  God :  for  without  it,  he  could  have  no  more 
authority  to  lav  down  his  life  for  us,  than  Abraham  could  have  had  to 
have  sacrificed  his  son,  or  any  man  to  expose  himself  to  death  without 
a  call ;  nor  could  any  plea  have  been  entered  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
either  by  Christ  for  us,  or  by  us  for  ourselves.  And  though  the 
death  of  so  great  a  person  had  been  meritorious  in  itself,  it  had  not 
been  meritorious  for  us,  or  accepted  for  us ;  Christ  is  "  delivered  up 
by  him"  (Rom.  viii.  82),  in  every  part  of  that  condition  wherein  he 
was,  and  suffered ;  and  to  that  end,  that  "  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21) :  that  we  might  have  the 
righteousness  of  him  that  was  God  imputed  to  us,  or  that  we  might 
have  a  righteousness  as  great  and  proportioned  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  as  God  required.  It  was  an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty  to 
account  him  that  was  righteous  a  sinner  in  our  stead,  and  to  account 
us,  who  were  sinners,  righteous  upon  the  merit  of  his  death. 

4.  This  was  done  by  the  command  of  God ;  by  God  as  a  Lawgiver, 
having  the  supreme 'legislative  and  preceptive  authority :  in  which 
respect,  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  a  law, 
not  one  given  him,  but  put  into  his  heart,  as  the  law  of  nature  was 
in  the  heart  of  man  at  nrst.  (Ps.  xl.  7,  8) :  "  Thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  This  law  was  not  the  law  of  nature  or  moral  law,  though 
that  was  also  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  but  the  command  of  doing 
those  things  which  were  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and  not  a  com- 
mand so  much  of  doing,  as  of  dying.  The  moral  law  in  the  heart 
of  Christ  would  have  done  us  no  good  without  the  mediatory  law ; 
we  had  been  where  we  were  by  the  sole  observance  of  the  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  without  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it :  the  law  in 
the  heart  of  Christ  was  the  law  of  suffering,  or  dying,  the  doing  that 
for  us  by  his  death  which  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  unable  to  effect. 
Legal  "  sacrifices  thou  wouldest  not ;  thy  law  is  within  my  heart ;" 
t.  e.  thy  law  ordered  me  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  it  was  that  law,  his  obedi- 
ence to  which  was  principally  accepted  and  esteemed,  and  that  was 
principally  his  passive,  his  obedience  to  death  (Phil.  ii.  8) ;  this  was 
the  special  command  received  from  God,  that  he  should  die  (John 
X.  18\  It  is  not  so  clearly  manifested  when  this  command  was  given, 
whetner  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  at  the  point  of  his  consti- 
tution as  Mediator,  upon  the  transaction  between  the  I'ather  and  the 
Son  concerning  the  anair  of  redemption :  the  promise  was  given  "  be- 
fore the  world  began"  (Tit.  i.  2).  Might  not  the  precept  be  given, 
before  the  world  began,  to  Christ,  as  considered  m  the  quality  of 
Mediator  and  Redeemer  ?  Precepts  and  promises  usually  attend  one 
another ;  every  covenant  is  made  up  of  both.     Christ,  considered 
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liere  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Divine  nature,  was  not  capable  of  a 
command  or  promise ;  but  considered  in  the  relation  of  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  he  was  capable  of  both.  Promises  of  assist- 
ance were  made  before  his  actual  incarnation,  of  which  the  Prophets 
are  full :  why  not*  precepts  for  his  obedience,  since  long  before  his 
incarnation  this  was  his  speech  in  the  Prophet,  "  Thy  law  is  within 
my  heart  I"  however,  a  command,  a  law  it  was,  which  is  a  fruit  of 
the  Divine  sovereignty ;  that  as  the  sovereigntv  of  God  was  im- 
peached and  violated  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  it  might  be 
owned  and  vindicated  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  that  as  we  fell  by 
disloyalty  to  it,  we  might  rise  by  the  highest  submission  to  it  in  an- 
other head,  infinitely  superior  in  his  person  to  Adam,  by  whom 
we  fell. 

5.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  exalting  Christ  to  such  a 
sovereign  dignity  as  our  Redeemer.  Some,  indeed,  say,  that  this  sov- 
ereignty of  Christ's  human  nature  was  natural,  and  the  right  of 'it 
resulted  from  its  union  with  the  Divine ;  as  a  lady  of  mean  condi- 
tion, when  espoused  and  married  to  a  prince,  hath,  by  virtue  of  that, 
a  natural  right  to  some  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  kin^om, 
because  she  is  one  with  the  king.<>  But  to  waive  this ;  the  Scripture 
placeth  wholly  the  conferring  such  an  authority  upon  the  pleasure 
and  will  of  God.  As  Christ  was  a  gift  of  God's  sovereign  will  to  us, 
so  this  was  a  gift  of  God's  sovereign  will  to  Christ  (Matt.  xxviiL  28)  : 
"  All  power  is  given  me."  And  he  "gave  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church"  (Eph.  i.  22) ;  "  God  gave  him  a  name  above 
every  name"  (Phil.  ii.  9) ;  and,  therefore,  his  throne  he  sits  upon  is 
called  **  The  throne  of  nis  Father"  (Rev.  iii.  21).  And  he  "  commit- 
ted all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  i.  e,  all  government  and  dominion ;  an 
empire  in  heaven  and  earth  (John,  v.  22) ;  and  that  because  he  is  "  the 
Son  of  Man"  (ver.  27) ;  which  may  understood,  that  the  Father  hath 
given  him  authority  to  exercise  that  judgment  and  government  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  which  he  originally  had  as  the  Son  of  God ;  or 
rather,  because  he  became  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself  to  death, 
he  gives  him  this  authority  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  hu- 
mility, conformable  to  Phil.  ii.  9.  This  is  an  act  of  the  high  sover- 
eignty of  God,  to  obscure  his  own  authority  in  a  sense,  and  take 
into  association  with  him,  or  vicarious  subordination  to  him,  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  as  united  to  the  Divine ;  not  only  lifting  it 
above  the  heads  of  all  the  angels,  but  giving  that  person  in  our  na- 
ture an  empire  over  them,  whose  nature  was  more  excellent  than 
ours :  yea,  the  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  the  whole  management 
of  this  kingly  office  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  managed  in  every  part  of  it 
according  to  God's  order  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25) :  "  David,  my  ser- 
vant, shall  be  king  over  them,"  and  "  my  servant  David  shall  be 
their  prince  forever :"  he  shall  be  a  prince  over  them,  but  my  servant 
in  that  principality,  in  the  exercise  and  duration  of  it.  The  sover- 
eignty of  God  is  paramount  in  all  that  Christ  hath  done  as  a  priest, 
or  shall  do  as  a  king. 

Use  I.  For  instruction. 

1.  How  great  is  the  contempt  of  this  sovereignty  of  God  1     Man 

<»  Iiessius,  de  Perfect  Divin.  lilx  x.  p.  66. 
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naturally  would  be  free  from  God's  empire,  to  be  a  slave  under  the 
dominion  of  his  own  lust ;  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  a  Lawgiver, 
is  most  abhorred  by  man  (Lev.  xxvi.  43).  The  Israelites,  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  were  apt,  by  nature,  not  only  to  despise,  but  ab- 
nor,  his  statutes ;  there  is  not  a  law  of  God  but  the  corrupt  heart  of 
man  hath  an  abhorrency  of :  how  often  do  men  wish  that  God  had 
not  enacted  this  or  that  law  that  goes  against  the  grain  1  and,  in  wish- 
ing so,  wish  that  he  were  no  sovereign,  or  not  such  a  sovereign  as  he 
is  in  his  own  nature,  but  one  according  to  their  corrupt  model.  This 
is  the  great  quarrel  between  God  and  man,  whether  he  or  they  shall  be 
the  Sovereign  Ruler.  He  should  not,  by  the  will  of  man,  rule  in  any 
one  village  in  the  world ;  God's  vote  should  not  be  predominant  in 
any  one  thing.  There  is  not  a  law  of  his  but  is  exposed  to  contempt 
by  the  perverseness  of  man  (Pro  v.  i.  21) :  "Ye  have  set  at  nougnt 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  have  none  of  my  reproof:"  Septuag,  "  le 
have  made  all  my  counsels  without  authonty.'  The  nature  of  man 
cannot  endure  one  precept  of  God,  nor  one  rebuke  from  him ;  and 
for  this  cause  God  is  at  tne  expense  of  judgments  in  the  world,  to 
assert  his  own  empire  to  the  teeth  and  consciences  of  men  (Ps.  lix. 
18^ :  "  Lord,  consume  them  in  wrath,  and  let  them  know  that  God 
rules  in  Jacob,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  dominion  of  God  is 
not  slighted  by  any  creature  of  this  world  but  man ;  all  others  ob- 
serve it  by  observing  his  order,  whether  in  their  natural  motions  or 
preternatural  irruptions ;  they  punctually  act  according  to  their  com- 
mission. Man  only  speaks  a  dialect  against  the  strain  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  hath  none  to  imitate  him  among  all  the  creatures  in 
heaven  and  earth,  but  only  among  those  in  hell :  man  is  more  im- 
patient of  the  yoke  of  God  than  of  the  yoke  of  man.  There  are 
not  so  many  rebellions  committed  by  inferiors  against  their  superi- 
ors and  fellow-creatures,  as  are  committed  against  God.  A  willing 
and  easy  sinning  is  an  equalling  the  authority  of  God  to  that  of  man 
(Hos.  VI.  7) :  "  They,  like  men,  have  transgressed  my  covenant ;"  they 
nave  made  no  more  account  of  breaking  my  covenant  than  if  they 
had  broken  some  league  or  compact  made  with  a  mere  man ;  so 
slightly  do  they  esteem  the  authority  of  God ;  such  a  disesteem  of 
the  Divine  autnority  is  a  virtual  unaeifying  of  him.P  To  slight  his 
sovereignty  is  to  stab  his  Deity ;  since  the  one  cannot  be  preserved 
without  the  support  of  the  other,  his  life  would  expire  with  his  au- 
thority. How  base  and  brutish  is  it  for  vile  dust  and  mouldering 
clay  to  lift  up  itself  against  the  majesty  of  God,  whose  throne  is  in 
the  heavens,  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  all  parts  of  the  world — a 
Majesty  before  whom  the  devils  shake,  and  the  highest  cherubims 
tremble  1  It  is  as  if  the  thistle,  that  can  presently  be  trod  down  by 
the  foot  of  a  wild  beast,  should  think  itself  a  match  for  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  the  phrase  is,  2  Kings,  xiv.  9. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  general;  and,  also,  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  men.     First^  In  general. 

(1.)  All  sin  in  its  nature  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divine  dominion. 
As  every  act  of  obedience  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law,  and  conse- 
quently a  subscription  of  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxvii. 

P  MuDster. 
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26),  SO  every  breach  to  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Lawgiver ;  setting  up  our  will  against  the  will  of  God  is  an  arti- 
cling against  his  authority,  as  setting  up  our  reason  against  the 
methods  of  God  is  an  articling  against  his  wisdom ;  the  intendment 
of  every  act  of  sin  is  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  God*s  hand.  The 
authority  of  God  is  the  first  attribute  in  the  Deity  which  it  directs 
its  edge  against ;  it  is  called,  therefore,  a  "  transgression  of  his  law" 
(1  John,  iii.  4),  and,  therefore,  a  slight,  or  neglect,  of  the  majesty  of 
God ;  and  the  not  keeping  his  commands  is  called  a  "  forgetting 
God"  (Deut.  viii.  11),  t.  e.  a  forgetting  him  to  be  our  absolute  Lord. 
As  the  first  notion  we  have  of  God  as  a  Creator  is  that  of  his  sover- 
eignty, so  the  first  perfection  that  sin  struck  at,  in  the  violation  of 
the  law,  was  his  'sovereignty  as  a  Lawgiver.  "  Breaking  the  law  is 
a  dishonoring  God"  (Rom.  ii.  23),  a  snatching  off  his  crown ;  to  obey 
our  own  wills  before  the  will  of  God,  is  to  prefer  ourselves  as  our 
own  sovereigns  before  him.  Sin  is  a  wrong,  and  injury  to  God,  not 
in  his  essence,  that  is  above  the  reach  of  a  creature,  nor  in  anything 
profitable  to  him,  or  pertaining  to  his  own  intrinsic  advantage ;  not 
an  injury  to  God  in  himself,  out  in  his  authority,  in  those  things 
which  pertain  to  his  glory ;  a  disowning  his  due  right,  and  not  using 
his  goods  according  to  his  will.  Thus  the  whole  world  may  be 
called,  as  God  calls  Chaldea,  '[  a  land  of  rebels"  (Jer.  1,  21) :  "  Go 
up  against  the  land  of  Merathaim,"  or  rebels :  rebels,  not  against  the 
Jews,  but  against  God.  The  mighty  opposition  in  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  supremacy  of  God  is  discovered  emphatically  by  the  apostle 
^Rom.  viii.  7)  in  that  expression,  '*  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  i,  €,  against  the  authority  of  God,  because  "  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  It  refuseth  not  subjection 
to  this  or  that  part,  but  to  the  whole;  to  every  mark  of  Divine  au- 
thority in  it ;  it  will  not  lay  down  its  arms  against  it,  nay,  it  cannot 
but  stand  upon  its  terms  against  it ;  the  law  can  no  more  be  fulfilled 
by  a  carnal  mind,  than  it  can  be  disowned  by  a  sovereign  Grod. 
God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  alter  a  righteous  law,  and  man  is  so 
averse,  that  he  cares  not  for,  nay,  cannot  fulfil,  one  title ;  so  much 
doth  the  nature  of  man  swell  against  the  majesty  of  God.  Now  an 
enmity  to  the  law,  which  is  in  every  sin,  implies  a  perversity  against 
the  authority  of  God  that  enacted  it. 

(2.)  All  sin,  in  its  nature,  is  the  despoiling  God  of  his  sole  sover- 
eignty, which  was  probablv  the  first  thmg  the  devil  aimed  at  That 
pride  was  the  sin  of  the  devil,  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account 
of,  when  the  apostle  adviseth  not  a  novice,  or  one  that  hath  but 
lately  embraced  the  faith,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  "  Lest, 
being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil ;"  lest  he  fall  into  the  same  sin  for  which  the  devil  was  con- 
demned. But  in  what  particular  thing  this  pride  was  manifest,  is 
not  so  easily  discernible ;  the  ancients  generally  conceived  it  to  be 
an  affecting  the  throne  of  God,  grounding  it  on  tsa.  xiv.  12  :  "  How 
art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  for  thou  hast  said  in 
thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God."  It  is  certain  the  prophet  speaks  there  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  taxeth  him  for  his  pnde,  and  gives  to  him  the  title 
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of  "  Lucifer,"  perhaps  likening  him  in  his  pride  to  the  devil,  and 
then  it  notes  plainly  the  particular  sin  of  the  devil,  attempting  a 
share  in  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  some  strengthen  their  conjec- 
ture from  the  name  of  the  archangel  who  contended  against  Satan 
(Jude,  9),  which  is  Michael,  which  signifies,  "  Who  as  God  ?"  or, 
"  Who  like  God  ?"  the  name  of  the  angel  giving  the  superiority  to 
God,  intimating  the  contrary  disposition  in  the  devil,  against  w'hom 
he  contended.  It  is  likely  his  sin  was  an  affecting  ecjuali^  with 
God  in  empire,  or  a  freedom  from  the  sovereign  authonty  oi  God ; 
because  he  imprinted  such  a  kind  o(  persuasion  on  man  at  his  first 
temptation :  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods"  (Gen.  iii.  5) ;  and  though  it  be 
restrained  to  the  matter  of  knowledge,  yet  that  being  a  fitness  for 
government,  it  may  be  extended  to  that  also.  But  it  is  plainly  a 
persuading  them,  that  they  might  be,  in  some  sort,  equal  with  God, 
and  independent  on  him  as  their  superior.  What  he  had  found  so 
fetal  to  himself,  he  imagined  would  have  the  same  success  in  the  ruin 
of  man.  And  since  the  devil  hath,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  usurped 
a  worship  to  himself  which  is  only  due  to  God,  and  would  be  served 
by  man,  as  if  he  were  the  God  of  the  world ;  since  all  his  endeavor 
was  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Supreme  God  on  earth,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think,  that  he  invaded  the  supremacy  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  endeavored  to  be  like  the  Most  High  before  his  banishment,  as 
he  hath  attempted  to  be  like  the  Most  High  since.  And  since  the 
devil  and  antichrist  are  reputed  by  John,  in  the  Revelation,  to  be  so 
near  of  kin,  and  so  like  in  disposition,  why  might  not  that,  which  is 
the  sin  of  antichrist,  the  image-  of  him,  be  also  the  sin  of  Satan,  "  to 
exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4),  and  **  sit 
as  God  in  his  temple,"  afiecting  a  partnership  in  his  throne  and 
worship  ?  Whether  it  was  this,  or  attempting  an  unaccoimtable  do- 
minion over  created  things,  or  because  he  was  the  prime  angel,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  that  magnificent  corporation,  he  might  think 
himself  fit  to  reign  with  God  over  all  things  else  ?  Or  if  his  sin 
were  envy,  as  some  think,  at  the  felicity  of  man  in  paradise,  it  was 
still  a  quarrelling  with  God's  dominion,  and  right  of  disposing  his 
own  goods  and  favors;  he  is,  therefore,  called  "Belial"  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14,  15) :  "  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?"  t.  e.  with  the 
devil,  one  "  without  yoke,"  as  the  word  "  Belial"  signifies. 

(3.)  It  is  more  plain,  that  this  was  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  first 
act  of  Adam  was  to  exercise  a  lordship  over  the  lower  creatures,  in 
giving  names  to  them, — ^a  token  of  dominion  ^Gen.  ii.  19).  The  next 
was  to  affect  a  lordship  over  God,  in  rebelling  against  him.  After 
he  had  writ  the  first  mark  of  his  own  delegated  dominion,  in  the 
names  he  gave  the  creatures,  and  owned  their  dependence  on  him  as 
their  governor,  he  would  not  acknowledge  his  own  dependence  on 
God.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  of  the  world  had  put  him  into  poesession 
of  the  power  he  had  allotted  him,  he  attempted  to  strip  his  Lord  of 
that  wnich  he  had  reserved  to  himself;  he  was  not  content  to  lay  a 
yoke  upon  the  other  creatures,  but  desirous  to  shake  off  the  Divine 
yoke  from  himself,  and  be  subject  to  none  but  his  own  will ;  hence 
Adam^s  sin  is  more  particularly  called  "  disobedience"  (Rom.  v.  19) : 
for,  in  the  eating  the  apple,  there  was  no  moral  evil  in  itself,  but  a 
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contradiction  to  the  positive  command  and  order  of  God^  whereby  he 
did  disown  God*s  right  of  commanding  him,  or  reserving  anything 
from  him  to  his  own  use.  The  language  all  his  posterity  speaks, 
"  Let  US  break  his  bands,  and  cast  awav  his  cords  from  ns"  (Ps.  iL 
3),  was  learned  from  Adam  in  that  act  of  his.  The  next  act  we  read 
of,  was  that  of  Cain's  murdering  Abel,  which  was  an  invading  Gt)d's 
right,  in  assuming  an  authority  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  brother, 
— a  life  which  God  had  given  him,  and  reserved  the  period  of  it  in 
his  own  hands.  And  he  persists  in  the  same  usurpation  when  Gx)d 
came  to  examine  him,  and  ask  him  where  his  brother  was ;  how 
scornful  was  his  answer  1  (Gen.  iv.  9) :  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  What  have  you  to  do  to  examine  me  ?  or, 
What  obligation  is  there  upon  me  to  render  an  account  of  him  ?  or,  as 
one  saith,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Go,  look  for  him  yourselfc"^ 
The  sovereignty  of  God  did  not  remain  undisturbed  as  soon  as  ever 
it  appeared  in  creation  ;  the  devils  rebelled  against  it  in  heaven,  and 
man  would  have  banished  it  from  the  earth. 

(4.)  The  sovereignty  of  God  hath  not  been  less  invaded  by  the 
usurpations  of  men.  One  single  order  of  the  Boman  episcopacy 
hath  endeavored  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  God ;  the  tope  will 
prohibit  what  God  hath  allowed ;  the  marriage  of  priests ;  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the  bread,  in  the  sacrament ;  the 
eating  of  this  or  that  sort  of  meat  at  special  times,  meats  which  God 
hath  sanctified ;  and  forbid  them,  too,  upon  pain  of  damnation.  It 
is  an  invasion  of  God's  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  what  God  hath 
granted,  as  though  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof  were  no  longer 
the  Lord's,  but  the  Pope's ;  much  more  to  forbid  what  God  hath 
commanded,  as  if  Christ  overreached  his  own  authoritv,  when  he  en- 
joined all  to  drink  of  the  sacramental  wine,  as  well  as  eat  of  the 
sacramental  bread.  No  lord  but  will  think  his  right  usurped  bv  that 
steward  who  shall  permit  to  others  what  his  lord  forbids,  and  forbid 
that  which  his  master  allows,  and  act  the  lord  instead  of  the  servant 
Add  to  this  the  pardons  of  many  sins,  as  if  he  had  the  sole  key  to 
the  treasures  of  Divine  mercy ;  the  disposing  of  crowns  and  domin- 
ions at  his  pleasure,  as  if  God  had  divested  himself  of  the  title  of 
King  of  kings,  and  transferred  it  upon  the  see  of  Home.  The  allow- 
ing public  stews,  dispensing  with  incestuous  marriages,  as  if  God  had 
acted  more  the  part  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  righteous  Sovereign  in  for- 
bidding them,  depriving  the  Jews  of  the  propriety  in  their  estates 
upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  as  if  the  pilfering  men's  ^oods 
were  the  way  to  teach  them  self-denial,  the  first  doctrine  of  Christian 
religion ;  and  God  shall  have  no  honor  from  the  Jew  without  a 
breach  of  his  law  by  theft  from  the  Christian.  Granting  many 
years'  indulgences  upon  slight  performances,  the  repeating  so  many 
Ave-Marias  and  Pater-Nosiera  in  a  dav,  canonizing  saints,  claiming 
the  keys  of  heaven,  and  disposing  of  the  honors  and  glory  of  it,  ana 
proposing  creatures  as  objects  oi  religious  worship,  wherein  he  an- 
swers the  character  of  the  apostle  (2  Thess.  ii.  4),  "  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God,"  in  challengmg  that  power  which  is  only  the  right 
of  Divine  sovereignty ;  exalting  himself  above  God,  in  indulging 

q  Trap,  tn  loe. 
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those  things  which  the  law  of  Gt)d  never  allowed,  but  hath  severely 

Erohibited.  This  controlling  the  sovereignty  of  God,  not  allowing 
im  the  rights  of  his  crown,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  many  errors. 
Why  are  the  decrees  of  election  and  pretention  denied  ?  Because 
men  will  not  acknowledge  God  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  his  crea- 
ture. Why  is  effectual  calling  and  efficacious  grace  denied  ?  Be- 
cause they  will  not  allow  God  the  proprietor  and  distributer  of  his 
own  goods.  Why  is  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  denied?  Because 
they  will  not  allow  God  a  power  to  vindicate  his  own  law  in  what 
way  he  pleaseth.  Most  of  the  errors  of  men  may  be  resolved  into  a 
denial  of  God's  sovereignty ;  all  have  a  tincture  of  the  first  evil  sen- 
timent  of  Adam. 

Secondly,  The  sovereignty  of  Gx)d  is  contemned  in  the  practices  of 
men— (1.^  As  he  is  a  Lawgiver. 

[1.]  When  laws  are  made,  and  urged  in  any  state  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  part  of  God's  sovereignty  to  be  a  Lawgiver ;  not 
to  obey  his  law  is  a  breach  made  upon  his  right  of  government ;  but 
it  is  treason  in  any  against  the  crown  of  Goa,  to  mint  laws  with  a 
stamp  contrary  to  that  of  heaven,  whereby  they  renounce  their  due 
subjection,  and  vie  with  God  for  dominion,  snatch  the  supremacy 
from  him,  and  account  themselves  more  lords  than  the  Sovereign 
Monarch  of  the  world.  When  men  will  not  let  God  be  the  judge 
of  good  and  evil,  but  put  in  their  own  vote,  controlling  his  to  estab- 
lish their  own ;  such  are  not  content  to  be  as  gods,  subordinate  to 
the  supreme  God,  to  sit  at  his  feet ;  nor  co-ordinate  with  him,  to  sit 
e<jual  upon  his  throne ;  but  paramount  to  him,  to  over-top  and  shadow 
his  crown ; — ^a  boldness  that  leaves  the  serpent,  in  the  first  temp- 
tation, under  the  character  of  a  more  commendable  modesty ;  who 
advised  our  first  parents  to  attempt  to  be  as  gods,  but  not  above 
him,  and  would  enervate  a  law  of  God,  but  not  enact  a  contrary  one 
to  be  observed  by  them.  Such  was  the  usurpation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  set  up  a  golden  image  to  be  adored  (Dan.  iii.),  as  if  he  had 
power  to  mint  gods,  as  well  as  to  conquer  men ;  to  set  the  stamp  of 
a  Deity  uj>on  a  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  his  own  effigies  upon  his 
current  coin.  Much  of  the  same  nature  was  that  of  Darius,  by  the 
motion  of  his  flatterers,  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  be  made  to"  God 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  as  though  God  was  not  to  have  a  wor- 
ship without  a  license  from  a  doting  piece  of  clay  (Dan.  vi.  7).  So 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  by  his  eaict,  silenced  masters  of  families 
from  praying  with  their  households.'  And  it  is  a  farther  contempt 
of  Gt)a's  authority,  when  good  men  are  oppressed  by  the  sole  weight 
of  power,  for  not  observing  such  laws,  as  if  they  had  a  real  sover- 
eignty over  the  consciences  of  men,  more  than  God  himself"  When 
the  apostles  were  commanded  by  an  angel  from  God,  to  preach  in 
the  Temple  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (Acts,  v.  19,  20),  they  were  fetched 
from  thence  with  a  guard  before  the  council  (ver.  6).  And  what  is 
the  language  of  those  statesmen  to  them?  as  absolute  as  God  him- 
self could  speak  to  any  transgressors  of  his  law.  "  Did  not  we  straitly 
command  you,  that  you  should  not  teach  in  this  name?"  (ver.  28). 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  gave  yuo  a  command  to  be  silent,  and  publisn 

'  Trap,  inloe,  *  Fauoheur,  Vol  IL  pp.  663,  664. 
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no  more  this  doctrine  of  Jesus ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  examine  our  de- 
crees, but  rest  in  our  order  as  loyal  subjects,  and  comply  with  your 
rulers ;  they  might  have  added, — ^though  it  be  with  the  damnation 
of  your  souls.  How  would  those  overnile  the  apostles  by  no  other 
reason  but  their  absolute  pleasure  1  And  thougn  God  had  espoused 
their  cause,  by  delivering  them  out  of  the  prison,  wherein  they  had 
locked  them  the  day  before,  yet  not  one  or  all  this  council  had  the 
wit  or  honesty  to  entitle  it  a  fighting  against  Gfod,  but  Gramaliel  (ver. 
29).  So  foolishly  fond  are  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  usurp  a  jurisdiction  over  men's  consciences :  and  to  pre- 
sume that  laws  made  against  the  interest  and  command  of  Grod,  must 
be  of  more  force  than  the  laws  of  God's  enacting. 

[2.]  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  making  additions  to 
thelawsof  God.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  Lawgiver  is  invaded  and 
vilified  when  an  inferior  presumes  to  make  orders  equivalent  to  his 
edicts.  It  is  a  prcemunire  against  heaven  to  set  up  an  authority  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  God,  or  to  enjoin  anything  as  necessary  in  matter 
of  worship  for  which  a  Divine  commission  cannot  be  shown.  God 
was  always  so  tender  of  this  part  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  would 
not  have  anything  wrought  in  the  tabernacle,  not  a  vessel,  not  an 
instrument,  but  what  himself  had  prescribed.  "  According  to  all  that 
I  show  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of 
all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it"  (Exoio.  xxv.  9) ; 
which  is  strictly  urged  again,  ver.  40:  "Look  that  thou  make  them 
after  their  pattern ;  look  to  it,  beware  of  doing  anything  of  thine 
own  head,  and  justling  with  my  authority.  It  was  so  afterwards  in 
the  matter  of  the  temple,  which  succeeded  the  tabernacle ;  God  gave 
the  model  of  it  to  David,  and  made  him  "  understand  in  writing  by 
his  hand  upon  him,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern"  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  19).  Neither  the  royal  authority  in  Moses,  who  was  king  in 
Jesurun ;  nor  in  David,  who  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and 
called  to  the  crown  by  a  special  and  extraordinary  providence ;  nor 
Aaron,  and  the  high  priests  his  successors,  invested  m  the  saceidotal 
office,  had  any  authority  from  God,  to  do  anything  in  the  firaming 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  of  their  own  heads.  God  barred  them  fh)m 
anything  of  that  nature,  by  giving  them  an  exact  pattern,  so  dear  to 
him  was  always  this  flower  of  his  crown.  And  afterwards,  the  power 
of  appointing  officers  and  ordinances  in  the  church  was  delegated  to 
Christ,  and  was  among  the  rest  of  those  royalties  given  to  him,  which 
he  fully  completed  "for  the  edifying  of  the  body"  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12); 
and  he  hath  the  eulogy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  "  faithful  as 
Moses  was  in  all  his  house,  to  Him  that  appointed  him"  (Heb.  iii.  2\ 
Faithfulness  in  a  trust  implies  a  punctual  observing  directions ;  God 
was  still  so  tender  of  this,  that  even  Christ,  the  Son,  should  no  more 
do  anything  in  this  concern  without  appointment  and  pattern,  than 
"  Moses,  a  servant"  (ver.  5,  6).  It  seems  to  be  a  vote  of  nature  to 
refer  the  original  of  the  modes  of  ail  worship  to  God ;  and  therefore 
in  all  those  varieties  of  ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  there  was 
scarce  any  but  were  imagined  by  them  to  be  the  dictates  and  orders 
of  some  of  their  pretended  deities,  and  not  the  resolves  of  mere  hu- 
man authority.    What  intrusion  upon  Cbd's  right  hath  the  papacy 
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made  in  regard  of  officers,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  &c.,  not  known  in 
any  Divine  order?  In  regard  of  ceremonies  in  worsliip,  pressed  as 
necessary  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Grod,  holy  water,  crucifixes,  altars, 
images,  cringings,  reviving  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  ceremo- 
nies, and  adopting  them  into  the  family  of  Christian  ordinances ;  as 
if  God  had  been  too  absolute  and  arbitrary  in  repealing  the  one,  and 
dashing  in  pieces  the  other.  When  God  had  by  his  sovereign  order 
framed  a  religion  for  the  heart,  men  are  ready  to  usurp  an  authority 
to  frame  one  for  the  sense,  to  dress  the  ordinances  oi  God  in  new 
and  gaudy  habits,  to  take  the  eve  by  a  vain  pomp :  thus  affecting  a 
Divine  royalty,  and  acting  a  silly  childishness ;  ana  after  this,  to  im- 
pose the  observation  of  those  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  is  a  bold 
ascent  into  the  throne  of  God ;  to  impose  laws  upon  the  conscience, 
which  Christ  hath  not  imposed,  hath  deservedly  been  thought  the 
very  spirit  of  antichrist ;  it  may  be  called  also  the  spirit  of  anti-god. 
(Joa  hath  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
science, and  never  indulged  men  any  part  of  it;  he  hath  not  given 
man  a  power  over  his  own  conscience,  much  less  one  man  a  power 
over  another's  conscience.  Men  have  a  power  over  outward  things 
to  do  this  or  that,  where  it  is  determined  by  the  law  of  God,  but  not 
the  least  authority  to  control  any  dictate  or  determination  of  con- 
science :  the  sole  empire  of  that  is  appropriate  to  God,  as  one  of  the 
great  marks  of  his  royalty.  What  an  usurpation  is  it  of  God's  right 
to  make  conscience  a  slave  to  man,  which  God  hath  solely,  as  the 
Father  of  spirits,  subjected  to  himself! — ^an  usurpation  which,  though 
the  apostles,  those  extraordinary  officers,  might  better  have  claim^, 
yet  they  utterly  disowned  any  imperious  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
others  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  Though  in  this  they  do  not  seem  to  climb  up 
above  God,  yet  they  set  themselves  in  the  throne  of  God,  envy  him 
an  absolute  monarchy,  would  be  sharers  with  him  in  his  legislative 

Sower,  and  grasp  one  end  of  his  sceptre  in  their  own  hands.  They 
o  not  pretend  to  take  the  crown  from  God's  head,  but  discover  a 
bold  ambition  to  shuffle  their  hairy  scalps  under  it,  and  wear  part  of 
it  upon  their  own,  that  they  may  rule  with  him,  not  under  him ;  and 
would  be  joint  lords  of  his  manor  with  him,  who  hath,  by  the  apos- 
tle, forbidden  any  to  be  "  lords  of  his  heritage"  (1  Pet.  v.  8) :  and 
therefore  they  cannot  assume  such  an  authority  to  themselves  till 
they  can  show  where  God  hath  resigned  this  part  of  his  authority  to 
them.  If  their  exposition  of  that  place  (Matt.  xvL  18),  "  Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  be  granted  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
person  and  successors  of  Peter  are  meant  by  that  rock,  it  could  be  no 
apology  for  their  usurpations ;  it  is  not  Peter  and  his  successors  shall 
build,  out  "I  will  build;"  others  are  instruments  in  building,  but 
they  are  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  grand  Architect. 

[8.]  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  when  men  prefer  obe- 
dience to  men's  laws  before  obedience  to  God.  As  God  hath  an 
undoubted  right,  as  the  Lawgiver  and  Euler  of  the  world,  to  enact 
laws  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  men,  or  requiring  their  con- 
sent to  the  verifying  and  establishing  his  edicts,  so  are  men  obliged| 
by  their  allegiance  as  subjects,  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  Creator, 
without  consulting  whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  his  re- 
voL.  11. — 28 
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volted  creatures.    To  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  whether  we  should 
obey,  is  to  authorize  flesh  and  blood  above  the  purest  and  most 
sovereign  Spirit.     When  men  will  obey  their  supenors,  without  tak- 
ing in  the  condition  the  apostle  prescribes  to  servants  (CoL  iii.  22), 
'*  In  singleness  of  heart  fearing  God,"  and  postpone  the  fear  of  God 
to  the  fear  of  man,  it  is  to  render  God  of  less  power  with  them  than 
the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  dust  of  the  balance.     When  we,  out  of  fear 
of  punishment,  will  observe  the  laws  of  men  against  the  laws  of  God, 
it  is  like  the  Egyptians,  to  worship  a  ravenous  crocodile  instead  of  a 
Deity;  when  we  submit  to  human  laws,  and  stinger  at  Divine,  it  is 
to  set  man  upon  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  God  at  the  footstool  of  man; 
to  set  man  above,  and  God  beneath ;  to  make  him  the  tail,  and  not 
the  head,  as  God  speaks  in  another  case  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxviii.  13). 
When  we  pay  an  outward  observation  to  Divine  laws,  because  they 
are  backed  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  himian  authority  is  the  motive 
of  our  observance,  we  subject  God's  sovereignty  to  man's  authority; 
what  he  hath  from  us,  is  more  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  men  than 
any  value  we  have  for  the  empire  of  God :  when  men  shall  commit 
murders,  and  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  by  the  order  of  a  grandee; 
when  the  worst  sins  shall  be  committed  by  the  order  of  papal  dis- 
pensations ;  when  the  use  of  his  creatures,  which  God  hatn  granted 
and  sanctified,  shall  be  abstained  fix)m  for  so  many  days  in  the  week, 
and  so  many  weeks  in  the  year,  because  of  a  Boman  edict,  the  au- 
thority of  man  is  acknowledged,  not  only  equal,  but  superior,  to  that 
of  God ;  the  dominion  of  dust  and  clay  is  preferred  before  the  \m- 
doubted  right  of  the  Soverign  of  the  world ;  the  commands  of  God 
are  made  less  than  human,  and  the  orders  of  men  more  authoritative 
than  Divine,  and  a  grand  rebel's  usurpation  of  God's  right  is  coun- 
tenanced.   When  men  are  more  devout  in  observance  of  uncertain 
traditions,  or  mere  human  inventions,  than  at  the  hearing  of  the  un- 
questionable oracles  of  God ;  when  men  shall  squeeze  their  counte- 
nances into  a  more  serious  figure,  and  demean  themselves  in  a  more 
religious  posture,  at  the  appearance  of  some  mock  ceremony,  clothed 
in  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  garb,  which  hath  unhappily  made  a  rent  in  the 
coat  of  Christ,  and  pay  a  more  exact  reverence  to  that  which  hath  no 
Divine,  but  only  a  human  stamp  upon  it,  than  to  the  clear  and  plain 
word  of  God,  which  is  perhaps  neglected  with  sleepy  nods,  or  which 
is  worse,  entertained  with  profane  scofl& ; — ^this  is  to  prefer  the  au- 
thority of  man  employed  m  trifles,  before  the  authority  of  the  wise 
Lawgiver  of  the  world :  besides,  the  ridiculousness  of  it  is  as  great 
as  to  adore  a  glow-worm,  and  laugh  at  the  sim ;  or  for  a  courtier  to 
he  more  exact  in  his  cringes  and  starched  postures  before  a  puppet 
than  before  his  sovereign  prince.    In  all  this  we  make  not  tne  will 
and  authority  of  God  our  rule,  but  the  will  of  man ;  disclaim  oui 
dependence  on  God,  to  hang  upon  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  creature. 
In  all  this  God  is  made  less  than  man,  and  man  more  th^i  God ; 
God  is  deposed,  and  man  enthroned ;  God  made  a  slave,  and  man  a 
sovereign  above  him.    To  this  we  may  refer  the  solenm  addresses 
of  some  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  according  to 
law,  the  law  of  man ;  not  so  much  minding  the  law  of  God,  resolving 
to  make  the  law,  the  church,  the  state,  the  rule  of  their  rdigion,  and 
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change  that  if  the  laws  be  changed,  steering  their  opinions  by  the 
compass  of  the  magistrate's  judgment  and  interest. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  Proprietor^  is  practically  con- 
temned. 

ri.]  By  envy.  When  we  are  not  flush  and  gay,  as  well  spread 
ana  sparkling  as  others,  this  passion  gnaws  our  souls,  and  we  be- 
come the  executioners  to  rack  ourselves,  because  God  is  the  executor 
of  his  own  pleasure.  The  foundation  of  this  passion  is  a  quarrel 
with  God ;  to  envy  others  the  enjoyment  of  their  propriety  is  to  envy 
God  his  right  of  disposal,  and,  conseauently,  the  propriety  of  lus  own 
goods ;  it  is  a  mental  theft  committed  agamst  God ;  we  rob  him  of  his 
right  in  our  will  and  wish ;  it  is  a  robbery  to  make  ourselves  eaual 
with  God  when  it  is  not  our  due,  which  is  implied  (Phil.  ii.  6),  wnen 
Christ  is  said  "  to  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  We 
would  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand,  wish  he  were  not  the  con- 
ductor of  the  world,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  right  of  the  distribution  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  capridoa  of  our 
humor,  and  ask  our  leave  to  what  subjects  he  should  dispense  his 
fiivors.  All  envy  is  either  a  tacit  accusation  of  God  as  an  usurper, 
and  assuming  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  which  doth  not  belong  to 
him,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  his  propriety,  or  else  charges  him  with 
a  blind  or  unjust  distribution,  and  so  it  is  a  bespattering  his  wisdom 
and  righteousness.  When  God  doth  punish  envy,  he  vindicates  his 
own  sovereignty,  as  though  this  passion  chiefly  endeavored  to  blast 
this  perfection  (Ezek.  xxv.  11,  12):  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
do  according  to  thy  anger,  and  according  to  thy  envy,  and  thou  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  The  sin  of  envy  in  the  devils  was  im- 
mediately against  the  crown  of  God,  and  so  was  the  sin  of  envy  in 
the  first  man,  envying  God  the  sole  prerogative  in  knowledge  above 
himself.  This  base  humor  in  Cain,  at  the  preference  of  Abel's  sacri- 
fice before  his,  was  the  cause  that  he  deprived  him  of  his  life :  deny- 
ing God,  first  his  right  of  choice  and  what  he  should  accept,  and 
then  invading  God's  right  of  propriety,  in  usurping  a  power  over 
the  life  and  being  of  his  brother,  which  solely  belonged  to  God. 

[2.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned  ^ 
by  a  violent  or  surreptitious  taking  away  from  any  wliat  God  hath  ' 
given  him  the  possession  of.  Since  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  and  may 
give  the  possession  and  dominion  of  things  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  all 
theft  and  purloining,  all  cheating  and  cozening  another  of  his  right, 
is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  true  possessor,  aepriving  him  of  wnat 
he  is  entrusted  with,  out  against  God,  as  the  absolute  and  universal 
proprietor,  having  a  right  thereby  to  confer  his  own  goods  upon 
whom  he  pleaseth,  as  well  as  against  God  as  a  Lawgiver,  forbidoing 
such  a  violence :  the  snatching  away  what  is  another's,  denies  man 
the  right  of  possession,  and  God  the  right  of  donation :  the  Israelites 
taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels  had  been  theft  had  it  not  been  by  a 
Divine  license  and  order,  but  cannot  be  slandered  with  such  a  term, 
after  the  Proprietor  of  the  whole  world  had  altered  the  title,  and 
alienated  them  by  his  positive  grant  firom  the  Egyptians,  to  confer 
them  upon  the  Ii»*aelites. 

[3.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned 
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bj  not  using  wliat  God  hath  given  us  for  those  ends  for  which  he 
gave  them  to  us.  God  passeth  things  over  to  us  with  a  condition  to 
use  that  for  his  glory  which  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us  by  his  boun- 
ty :  he  is  Lord  of  the  end  for  which  he  gives,  as  well  as  Lord  of  what 
he  gives ;  the  donor's  right  of  propriety  is  infringed  when  the  lands 
and  legacies  he  leaves  to  a  particular  use  aire  not  emploved  to  those 
ends  to  which  he  bequeathed  them :  the  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor 
is  violated  when  the  copyhold  is  not  used  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  conveyance.  So  it  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereignty  not  to 
use  the  creatures  for  those  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted  with 
them :  when  we  deny  ourselves  a  due  and  lawful  support  firom  them; 
hence  covetousness  is  an  invasion  of  his  right :  or  when  we  unneces- 
aarily  waste  them ;  hence  prodigality  disowns  his  propriety:  or  when 
we  bestow  not  anything  upon  the  relief  of  others ;  hence  uncharita- 
bleness  comes  under  the  same  title,  appropriating  that  to  ourselves, 
as  if  we  were  the  lords,  when  we  were  out  the  usufructuaries  for  oui^ 
selves,  and  stewards  for  others ;  this  is  to  be  '^  rich  to  ourselves,  not 
to  God"  (Luke  xii.  21),  for  so  are  they  who  employ  not  their  wealth 
for  the  service,  and  according  to  the  intent,  of  the  donor.  Thus  the 
Israelites  did  not  own  God  3ie  true  proprietor  of  their  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  which  God  had  given  them  for  his  worship,  when  they  pre- 
pared  offerings  for  Baal  out  of  his  stock :  "  For  she  did  not  know 
that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal"  (Hos.  ii.  8) ;  as  if  they  had  been 
sole  proprietors,  and  not  fitctors  by  commission,  to  improve  the 
goods  for  the  true  owner.  It  is  the  same  invasion  of  Gro(rs  right  to 
use  the  parts  and  gifts  that  God  hath  given  us,  either  as  fuel  for  our 
pride,  or  advancing  self,  or  a  witty  scoffing  at  God  and  religion ; 
when  we  use  not  religion  for  the  honor  of  our  Sovereign,  but  a  stool 
to  rise  by,  and  observe  his  precepts  outwardly,  not  out  of  regard  to 
his  authority,  but  as  a  stale  to  our  interest,  and  furnishing  sdf  with 
a  little  concem  and  trifle;  when  men  wiU  wrest  his  word  for  the  favor 
of  their  lusts,  which  God  intended  for  the  checking  of  them,  and 
make  interpretations  of  it  according  to  their  humors,  and  not  according 
to  his  will  discovered  in  the  Scripture,  this  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  the 
best  goods  and  depositum  he  hath  put  into  our  hands,  even  Divine 
revehttions.   Thus  nypocrisy  makes  the  sovereignty  of  God  a  nullity. 

(8.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  Ocvemor^  is  practically  con- 
temned. 

[1.]  In  idolatry.  Since  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  Gtod's 
sovereignty,  to  adore  any  creature  instead  of  God,  or  to  pay  to  any- 
thing tnat  homage  of  trust  and  confidence  which  is  due  to  God, 
though  it  be  the  highest  creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  is  to  acknowl- 
edge that  sovereignty  to  pertain  to  a  creature,  which  is  challenged 
by  God;  as  to  set  up  the  greatest  lord  in  a  kingdom  in  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  lawful  prince,  is  rebellion  and  usurpation ; 
and  that  woman  incurs  the  crime  of  adultery,  who  commits  it  with 
a  person  of  ^at  port  and  honor,  as  well  as  with  one  of  a  mean 
condition.  W  hile  men  create  anything  a  god,  they  own  themselves 
supreme  above  the  true  God,  yea,  and  above  that  which  they  ac- 
count a  god ;  for,  by  the  right  of  creatioui  they  have  a  superiorityi 
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as  it  is  a  deity  blown  up  by  the  breath  of  their  own  imagination. 
The  authority  of  God  is  in  this  sin  acknowledged  to  belong  to  an 
idol ;  it  is  called  loathing  of  God  as  a  husband  (Ezek.  xvi.  45),  all 
the  authority  of  God  as  a  husband  and  Lord  over  them :  so  when 
we  make  anything  or  any  person  in  the  world  the  chief  object  and 
prop  of  our  trust  and  confidence,  we  act  the  same  part  Trust  in  an 
idol  is  the  formal  part  of  idolatry ;  "  so  is  every  one  that  trusts  in 
them"  (Ps.  cxv.  8),  t.  c.  in  idols :  whatsoever  thing  we  make  the  ob- 
ject of  our  trust,  we  rear  as  an  idol.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  have  the 
image  of  a  creature,  but  to  bestow  divine  adoration  upon  it ;  it  was 
not  unlawful  for  the  Egyptians  to  possess  and  use  oxen,  but  to  dub 
them  gods  to  be  adored,  it  was :  it  is  not  unlawful  to  have  wealth 
and  honor,  nor  to  have  gifts  and  parts,  they  are  the  presents  of 
God ;  but  to  love  them  above  God,  to  fix  our  reliance  upon  them 
more  than  upon  God,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  due,  who,  being  our 
Creator,  ought  to  be  our  confidence.  What  we  want  we  are  to  de- 
sire of  nim,  and  expect  from  him.  When  we  confide  in  anything 
else  we  deny  God  the  glory  of  his  creation ;  we  disown  him  to  be 
Lord  of  the  world ;  imply  that  our  welfiure  is  in  the  hands  of,  and 
depends  upon,  that  tmng  wherein  we  confide ;  it  is  not  only  to 
"  equal  it  to  God"  in  sovereign  power,  which  is  his  own  phrase  (Isa. 
xl.  26),  but  to  prefer  it  before  him  in  a  reproach  of  him.  When  the 
hosts  of  heaven  shall  be  served  instead  of  the  Lord  of  those  hosts ; 
when  we  shall  lackey  after  the  stars,  depend  barely  upon  their  in- 
fluences, without  looking  up  to  the  great  Director  of  the  sun,  it 
is  to  pay  an  adoration  unto  a  captain  in  a  regiment  which  is  due  to 
the  general.  When  we  shall  "  make  gold  our  hope,  and  say  to  the 
fine  gold.  Thou  art  my  confidence,"  it  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
that  God  that  is  above ;  as  well  as  if  we  kiss  our  hands,  m  a  way  of 
adoration,  to  the  sun  in  its  splendor,  or  "  the  moon  walking  in  its 
brightness,"  for  Job  couples  tnem  together  (ch.  xxxi.  25 — ^28) ;  it  is 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  earth  before  that  of  heaven,  and  honor 
clay  above  the  Sovereign  of  the  world :  as  if  a  soldier  should  con- 
fide more  in  the  rag  of  an  ensign,  or  the  fi'agment  of  a  drum,  for  his 
safety,  than  in  the  orders  and  conduct  of  his  general ;  it  were  as 
much  as  is  in  his  power  to  uncommission  him,  and  snatch  fix)m  him 
his  commander's  staff.  When  we  advance  the  creature  in  our  love 
above  God,  and  the  altar  of  our  soul  smokes  with  more  thoughts 
and  affections  to  a  petty  interest  than  to  God,  we  lift  up  that  which 
was  given  us  as  a  servant  in  the  place  of  the  Sovereign,  and  bestow 
that  throne  upon  it  which  is  to  be  kept  undefiled  lor  the  rightful 
Lord,  and  subject  the  interest  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the  crea- 
ture. So  much  respect  is  due  to  God,  that  none  should  be  placed  in 
the  throne  of  our  affections  equal  with  him,  much  less  anything  to 
perk  above  him. 

[2.]  Lnpatience  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  a  governor.  When  we 
meet  with  rubs  in  the  way  of  any  design,  when  our  expectations  are 
crossed,  we  will  break  through  all  obstacles  to  accomplish  our  pro- 
jects, whether  God  will  or  no.  When  we  are  too  much  dejected  at 
some  unexpected  providence,  and  murmur  at  the  instruments  of  it, 
as  if  God  oivested  himself  of  his  prerogative^  of  conducting  human 
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affairs ;  when  a  little  cross  blows  us  into  a  mutiny,  and  swells  ns 
into  a  sauciness  to  implead  God,  or  make  ns  fret  against  him  (as  the 
expression  is,  Isa.  viii.  21),  wishing  him  out  of  his  throne ;  no  sin  is 
so  devilish  as  this ;  there  is  not  any  strikes  more  at  all  the  attributes 
of  God  than  this,  against  his  goodness,  righteousness,  holiness,  wis- 
dom, and  doth  as  little  spare  nis  sovereignty  as  any  of  the  rest : 
what  can  it  be  else,  but  an  impious  invasion  of  his  dominion,  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  doth,  and  to  say.  What  reason  hast 
thou  to  deal  thus  with  me  ?  This  language  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
impatience,  whereby  we  question  his  sovereignty,  and  parallel  our 
dominion  with  his.  When  men  have  not  that  confluence  of  wealth 
or  honor  they  greedily  desired,  they  bark  at  Gk>d,  and  revile  his 
government :  they  are  angry  God  aoth  not  more  respectfully  ob- 
serve them,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  matters,  and 
were  wanting  in  that  becoming  reverence  which  thev  think  him  bound 
to  pay  to  such  great  ones  as  they  are ;  they  would  have  God  obedient 
to  their  minds,  and  act  nothing  but  what  he  receives  a  commission 
for  from  their  wills.  When  we  murmur,  it  is  as  if  we  would  com- 
mand his  will,  and  wear  his  crown ;  a  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
hands  to  sway  it  ourselves ;  we  deny  him  the  right  of  government, 
disown  his  power  over  us,  and  would  be  our  own  sovereigns :  you 
may  find  the  character  of  it  in  the  language  of  Jehoram  (as  many 
understand  it),  "  Behold,  this  evU  is  of  the  Lord ;  what  should  1 
wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer?"  (2  Kings,  vi.  38).  This  is  an  evil  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  could  come  from  none  but  the  hand  of  God ; 
why  should  I  attend  upon  him,  as  my  Sovereign,  that  delights  to  do 
me  so  much  mischief^  that  throws  curses  upon  me  when  I  expected 
blessings?  I  will  no  more  observe  his  airections,  but  follow  my 
own  sentiments,  and  regard  not  his  authority  in  the  lips  of  his  do- 
ting orophet  The  same  you  find  in  the  Jews,  when  they  were  un- 
der (jod  s  lash ;  "  And  they  said.  There  is  no  hope :  but  we  wiU 
walk  after  our  own  devices,  and  we  will  every  one  do  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  evil  heart"  (Jer.  xviiL  12) :  we  can  expect  no  good  from 
him,  and  therefore  we  will  be  our  own  sovereigns,  and  prefer  the 
authority  of  our  own  imaginations  before  that  of  his  precepts.  Men 
would  he  their  own  carvers,  and  not  suffer  God  to  use  his  right ;  as 
if  a  stone  should  order  the  mason  in  what  manner  to  hew  it,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  building  to  place  it  We  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
cemea  so  much  at  the  calamities  of  our  neighbors,  but  swell  against 
heaven  at  a  light  drop  upon  ourselves.  We  are  content  God  should 
be  the  sovereign  of  others,  so  that  he  will  be  a  servant  to  us :  let 
him  deal  as  he  will  himself  with  others,  so  he  will  treat  us,  and 
what  relates  to  us,  as  we  will  ourselves.  We  would  have  God  re- 
sign his  authority  to  our  humors,  and  our  humors  should  be  in  the 
place  of  a  God  to  him,  to  direct  him  what  was  fit  to  do  in  our  cause. 
When  things  go  not  according  to  oui'  vote,  our  impatience  is  a  wish 
that  God  was  deposed  from  his  throne,  that  he  would  surrender  his 
seat  to  some  that  would  deal  more  favorably,  and  be  more  punctual 
observers  of  our  directions.  Let  us  look  to  ourselves  in  regard  of 
this  sin,  which  is  too  common,  and  the  root  of  much  mischief  This 
seems  to  be  the  first  bubbling  of  Adam's  wiU ;  he  was  not  content 
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with  the  condition  wherein  God  had  placed  him,  but  affected  an- 
other, which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  himself,  and  of  mankind. 

[3.]  Limiting  God  in  his  way  of  working  to  our  methods,  is  an- 
other part  of  the  contempt  of  his  dominion.  When  we  will  pre- 
scribe him  methods  of  acting,  that  he  should  deliver  us  in  this  or 
that  way,  we  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  his  own  &yors, 
and  have  the  privilege  to  be  his  own  director.  When  we  will  limit 
him  to  such  a  time,  wherein  to  work  our  deliverance,  we  would  rob 
him  of  the  power  of  times  and  seasons,  which  are  solely  in  his 
hand.  We  would  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  our  imagina- 
tions, and  assume  a  power  to  give  laws  to  our  Sovereign.  Thus  the 
Israelites  "  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  41) :  they 
would  control  his  absolute  dominion,  and,  of  a  sovereign,  make  him 
their  slave.  Man,  that  is  God*s  vassal,  would  set  boimds  to  hJB 
Lord,  and  cease  to  be  a  servant,  and  commence  master,  when  he 
would  give,  not  take,  directions  from  him.  When  God  had  given 
them  manna,  and  their  fancies  were  weary  of  that  delicious  food, 
they  would  prescribe  heaven  to  rain  down  some  other  sort  of  food 
for  them.  When  they  wanted  no  sufficient  provision  in  the  wild- 
erness,  they  quarrelled  with  God  for  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt 
and  not  presently  giving  them  a  place  of  seed,  of  figs,  vines,  and 
pomegranates  (Numb.  xx.  5),  which  is  called  a  *'  striving  with  the 
Lord"  (yer.  13),  a  contending  with  him  for  his  Lordship.  When  we 
tempt  G^od,  and  require  a  sign  of  him  as  a  mark  of  his  favor,  we 
circumscribe  his  dominion ;  when  we  will  not  use  the  means  he  hath 
appointed,  but  father  our  laziness  upon  a  trust  in  his  providence,  as 
ii  we  expected  he  should  work  a  miracle  for  our  relief;  when  we 
censure  nim  for  what  he  hath  done  in  the  course  of  his  providence ; 
when  we  capitulate  with  him,  and  promise  such  a  service,  if  he  will 
do  us  such  a  good  turn  according  to  our  platform,  we  would  brin^ 
down  his  soverei^  pleasure  to  our  will,  we  invade  his  throne,  and 
expect  a  submissive  obedience  from  him.  Man  that  hath  not  wit 
enough  to  govern  himself,  would  be  governing  God,  and  those  that 
cannot  be  their  own  sovereigns,  affect  a  sovereignty  over  heaven. 

[4.]  Pride  and  presumption  is  another  invasion  of  his  dominion. 
When  men  will  resolve  to  go  to-morrow  to  such  a  city,  to  such  a 
fair  and  market,  to  traffic,  and  get  gain,  without  thinking  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Divine  license,  as  if  ourselves  were  the  lords  of  our  time 
and  of  our  lives,  and  God  were  to  lackey  after  us  (James  iv.  13,  16): 
"  Ye  that  say.  To-day  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sefl, 
whereas  ye  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live ;"  as  if  they 
had  a  freehold,  and  were  not  tenants  at  will  to  the  Lord  of  the 
manor.  When  we  presume  upon  our  own  strength  or  wit  to  get  the 
better  of  our  adversaries ;  as  the  Germans  (as  Tacitus  relates)  assured 
themselves,  by  the  numerousness  of  their  army,  of  a  victory  against 
the  Romans,  and  prepared  chains  to  fetter  the  captives  before  the 
conquest,  which  were  found  in  their  camp  after  their  defeat ; — when 
we  are  peremptory  in  expectations  of  success  according  to  our  will ; 
as  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  9),  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them,  I  will  draw 
my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them :"  he  speaks  more  like  a 
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god  than  a  man,  as  if  he  were  the  sovereign  power,  and  God  onlj 
his  vicar  and  lieutenant ;  how  he  struts,  without  thixiking  of  a  supe- 
rior power  to  curb  him ! — ^when  men  ascribe  to  themselves  what  is 
the  sole  finiit  of  Gbd's  sovereign  pleasure ;  as  the  long  of  Assyria 
spea^  a  language  fit  only  to  oe  spoken  by  God  (Isa.  x.  IS,  14,  &c,\ 
*^  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people ;  my  hand  hath  found 
as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people ;  I  have  gathered  all  the  earth  ;'' 
which  God  declares  to  be  a  wrong  to  his  sovereignty  bv  the  title 
wherewith  he  pre&ceth  his  threatening  against  him  (yer.  ICh: 
'*  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  mt 
ones  leanness,"  &c.  It  is  indeed  a  rifling,  if  not  of  his  crown,  yet 
of  the  most  glittering  jewel  of  it,  his  glory.  "  He  that  mocks  the 
poor  reproacheih  his  Maker"  (Prov.  xvii  5).  He  never  thinks  that 
God  made  them  poor,  and  himself  rich ;  he  owns  not  his  riches  to  be 
dropped  upon  him  by  the  Divine  hand.  Self  is  the  great  invader  of 
Gx)as  sovereignty ;  aoth  not  only  spurn  at  it,  but  usurp  it,  and  as^ 
simie  divine  honors,  payable  only  to  the  universal  Sovereign.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  so  modest  as  the  Chaldean,  who  would  impute  his 

S)wer  and  victories  to  his  idol  (Hab.  L  11),  whom  he  thought  to  be 
od,  though  yet  robbing  the  true  God  of  his  authority ;  and  so 
much  was  smiified  by  their  names,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach, 
Belshazzar,  Nebo,  Mierodach,  Bel,  being  the  Chaldean  idols,  and  the 
names  signifying.  Lord  of  wealth,  Giver  of  riches,  and  the  like. — 
When  we  behave  ourselves  proudly  towards  others,  and  imagine 
ourselves  greater  than  our  Maker  ever  meant  us ; — ^when  we  would 

g' ve  laws  to  others,  and  expect  the  most  submissive  observances 
om  them,  as  if  God  had  resigned  his  authority  to  us,  and  made  us, 
in  his  stead,  the  rightful  monarchs  of  the  world.  To  disdain  that 
any  creature  should  be  above  us,  is  to  disdain  God's  sovereign  dis- 
position of  men,  and  consequently,  his  own  superiority  over  us.  A 
Eroud  man  would  govern  all,  and  would  not  have  God  his  Sovereign, 
ut  his  subject ;  to  overvalue  ourselves,  is  to  undervalue  God. 
[5.]  Slight  and  careless  worship  of  God  is  another  contempt  of 
his  sovereignty.  A  prince  is  contemned,  not  only  by  a  n^lect  of 
those  reverential  postures  which  are  due  to  him,  but  m  a  reproach- 
ful and  scornful  way  of  paying  them.  To  behave  ourselves  un- 
comely or  immodestly  before  a  prince,  is  a  disesteem  of  majesty. 
Sovereignty  requires  awe  in  every  address,  where  this  is  wanting 
there  is  a  disrepect  of  authority.  We  contemn  God's  dominion 
when  we  give  him  the  service  of  the  lip,  the  hand,  the  knee,  and 
deny  him  that  of  the  heart ;  as  they  in  Ezekiel^  xxxiii.  SI,  as  though 
he  were  the  Sovereign  only  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  souL  To 
have  devout  figures  of  the  face,  and  uncomely  postures  of  the  soul, 
is  to  exclude  his  dominion  from  our  spirits,  while  we  own  it  only 
over  our  outward  man ;  we  render  him  an  insignificant  Lord,  not 
worthy  of  any  higher  adorations  from  us  than  a  senseless  statue;  we 
demean  not  ourselves  according  to  his  majestical  authority  over  us, 
when  we  present  him  not  with  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  our 
souls.  The  greatness  of  God  required  a  great  house,  and  a  costly 
palace  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  16) ;  David  speaks  it  in  order  to  the 
Duilding  Gt>d  a  house  and  a  temple ;  God  being  a  great  King  ex- 
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peots  a  male,  the  best  of  our  flock  (Mai.  i  14),  a  masciiline  and  vig- 
orous service.  When  we  present  him  with  a  sleepy,  sickly  rheu- 
matic service,  we  betray  our  conceptions  of  him  to  be  as  mean  as  if 
he  were  some  petty  lora,  whose  dominion  were  of  no  larger  extent 
than  a  mole-hill,  or  some  inconsiderable  village* 

[6.]  Omission  of  the  service  he  hath  appointed  is  another  contempt 
of  nis  sovereignty.  This  is  a  contempt  of  his  dominion,  whereby 
he  hath  a  right  to  appoint  what  means  and  conditions  he  pleaseth, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  profiered  and  promised  benefits.  It  is  an 
enmity  to  his  sceptre  not  to  accept  of  his  terms  after  a  long  series  of 
precepts  and  invitations  made  for  the  restoring  us  to  that  happiness 
we  had  lost,  and  providing  all  means  necessary  thereunto,  nothing 
bedng  wanting  but  our  own  concurrence  with  it,  and  acceptance  of 
it,  by  rendering  that  easy  homage  he  requires.  By  withholding 
from  him  the  service  he  enjoins,  we  deny  that  we  hold  anything  of 
him ;  as  he  that  pays  not  the  quit  rent,  though  it  be  never  so  small, 
disowns  the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  it  implies,  that 
he  is  a  miserable  poor  lord,  having  no  right,  or  destitute  of  any 
power,  to  dispose  of  anything  in  the  world  to  our  advantage  (Job, 
xxii.  17) :  "  They  say  imto  God,  Depart  from  us,  what  can  the  Al- 
mighty do  for  them  ?"  They  will  have  no  commerce  with  him  in  a 
way  of  duty,  because  they  imagine  him  to  have  no  sovereim  power 
to  do  anjtl^ng  for  them  L  wa/of  benefit,  as  if  his  domii^on  were 
an  emptjr  title,  and  as  much  destitute  of  any  authority  to  com- 
mand a  favor  for  them  as  any  idol.  They  think  themselves  to  have 
as  absolute  a  disposal  of  things,  as  God  himself.  What  can  he  do 
for  us  ?  what  can  he  confer  upon  us,  that  we  cannot  invest  ourselves 
in?  as  though  they  were  sovereigns  in  an  equality  with  God.  Thus 
men  live  '*  without  God  in  the  world"  (Eph.  ii.  12^,  as  if  there  were 
no  Supreme  Being  to  pay  a  respect  to,  or  none  fit  to  receive  any 
homage  at  their  hands ;  withholding  from  God  the  right  of  his 
time  and  the  right  of  his  service,  which  is  the  just  claim  of  his 
sovereignty. 

[7.]  Uensuring  others  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty.  When 
we  censure  men^  persons  or  actions  bv  a  rash  judgment ;  when  we 
will  be  judges  of  the  good  and  evil  of  men's  actions,  where  the  law 
of  God  is  utterly  silent,  W9  usun)  God's  place,  and  invade  his  right; 
we  claim  a  superiority  over  the  law,  and  judge  God  defective,  as  the 
Bector  of  the  world,  in  his  prescriptions  of  good  and  evil.  (James, 
iv.  11,  12),  "  He  that  speaks  evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his 
brother,  speaks  evil  of  tne  law,  and  judgeth  the  law ;  tnere  is  one 
Lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy :  who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  do  in  judging  another  ? 
Y  ou  take  upon  you  the  garb  of  a  sovereign,  as  if  he  were  more  your 
servant  than  God's,  and  more  under  your  authority  than  the  authori- 
ty of  God ;  it  is  a  setting  thyself  in  God's  tribimal,  and  assuming 
his  rightful  power  of  judging ;  thy  brother  is  not  to  be  governed  by 
thy  fancy,  but  by  God's  law,  and  his  own  conscience. 

2.  Injormation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  doth  actually  govern 
the  world.  He  hath  not  only  a  right  to  rule,  but  "  he  rules  over 
all,"  so  saith  the  text    He  is  '^  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords," — 
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what,  to  let  tliem  do  what  they  please,  and  all  that  their  lusts  prompt 
them  to  ?  hath  God  an  absolute  dominion  ?  Is  it  good,  and  is  it 
wise  ?  Is  it  then  a  useless  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature?  Shall 
so  excellent  a  power  lie  idle,  as  if  God  were  a  lifeless  image  ? 
Shall  we  fancy  God  like  some  lazy  monarch,  that  solaceth  himseff  in 
the  gardens  of  his  palace,  or  steeps  himself  in  some  charming  pleas- 
ures, and  leaves  his  lieutenants  to  govern  the  several  provmces, 
which  are  aU  members  of  his  empire,  according  to  their  own  humor? 
Not  to  exercise  this  dominion  is  all  one  as  not  to  have  it ;  to  what 
purpose  is  he  invested  with  this  sovereignty,  if  he  were  careless  of 
what  were  done  in  the  world,  and  regarded  not  the  oppressions  of 
men  ?  God  keeps  no  useless  excellency  by  him ;  he  actually  reigns 
over  the  heathen  (Ps.  xlvii.  8),  and  those  as  bad,  or  worse  than 
heathens.  It  had  been  a  vanity  in  David  to  call  upon  the  heavens 
to  be  glad,  and  the  earth  to  rejoice,  under  the  rule  of  a  "sleepy 
Deity"  (1  Chron.  xvi.  31).  No ;  his  sceptre  is  full  of  eyes,  as  it  was 
painted  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  is  always  waking,  and  always  more 
than  Ahasuerus,  reading  over  the  records  of  himian  actions.  Not  to 
exercise  his  authority,  is  all  one  as  not  to  regard  whether  he  keep 
the  crown  upon  his  nead,  or  continue  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  K  his 
sovereignty  were  exempt  from  care,  it  would  be  destitute  of  justice ; 
God  is  more  righteous  than  to  resign  the  ensigns  of  his  authority  to 
blind  and  oppressive  man  ;  to  think  that  God  hath  a  power,  and  aoth 
not  use  it  for  just  and  righteous  ends,  is  to  imagine  him  an  un- 
righteous as  well  as  a  careless  Sovereign ;  such  a  thing  in  a  man 
renders  him  a  base  man,  and  a  worse  governor ;  it  is  a  vice  that  dis- 
turbs the  world,  and  overthrows  the  ends  of  authority,  as  to  have  a 
power,  and  use  it  well,  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 
What  an  unworthy  conception  is  it  of  God,  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  greater  authority  than  the  greatest  monarch,  and 
yet  to  think  that  he  useth  it  less  than  a  petty  lord ;  that  his  crown 
IS  of  no  more  value  with  him  than  a  featner  r  This  represents  (Jod 
impotent,  that  he  cannot,  or  unrighteous  and  base,  that  he  will  not 
administer  the  authority  he  hath  for  the  noblest  and  justest  end. 
But  can  we  say,  that  he  neglects  the  government  of  the  world  ?  How 
come  things  then  to  remain  in  their  due  order  ?  How  comes  the  law 
of  nature  yet  to  be  preserved  in  every  man's  soul  ?  How  comes  con- 
science to  check,  ana  cite,  and  judge  r  If  God  did  not  exercise  his 
authority,  what  authority  could  conscience  have  to  disturb  man  in 
unlawful  practices,  and  to  make  his  sports  and  sweetness  so  unpleas- 
ant and  sour  to  him  ?  Hath  he  not  given  frequent  notices  ana  me- 
morials, that  he  holds  a  curb  over  corrupt  inclinations,  puts  rubs  in 
the  way  of  malicious  attempters,  and  oiten  oversets  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

3.  Information,  God  can  do  no  wrong,  since  he  is  absolute  Sov- 
ereign. Man  may  do  wrong,  princes  may  oppress  and  rifle,  but 
it  is  a  crime  in  them  so  to  do :  because  their  power  is  a  power  of 
government,  and  not  of  propriety,  in  the  goods  or  lives  of  their 
subjects ;  but  God  cannot  do  any  wrong,  whatsoever  the  clamors  of 
creatures  are,  because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  hath  a  sov- 
ereign right  to  do.     K  he  takes  away  your  goods,  he  takes  not 
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away  anytliing  that  is  yours  more  than  his  own,  since  though  he 
entrusted  you  with  them,  he  divested  not  hunself  of  the  propriety. 
When  he  takes  away  our  lives,  he  takes  what  he  gave  us  by  a 
temporary  donation,  to  be  surrendered  at  his  call :  we  can  claim  no 
right  in  anything  but  by  his  will.  He  is  no  debtor  to  us :  and 
since  he  owes  us  nothing,  he  can  wrong  us  in  nothing  that  he  takes 
away.  His  own  sovereignty  excuseth  him  in  all  those  acts  which 
are  most  distasteful  to  the  creature.  If  we  crop  a  medicinal  plant 
for  our  use,  or  a  flower  for  our  pleasure,  or  kill  a  lamb  for  our 
food,  we  do  neither  of  them  any  wrong :  because  the  original  of 
them  was  for  our  use,  and  they  had  their  life,  and  nourishment,  and 
pleasing  qualities  for  our  deught  and  support.  And  are  not  we 
much  more  made  for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  God,  than  any  of 
those  can  be  for  us?  "  Of  him  and  to  him  are  all  things"  (Rom. 
xL  36):  hath  not  God  as  much  right  over  any  one  of  us,  as  over 
the  meanest  worm  ?  Though  there  be  a  vast  difference  in  nature 
between  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  worms  on  earth,  yet  they  are 
all  one  in  regard  of  subjection  to  God ;  he  is  as  much  the  Lord  of 
the  one  as  the  other ;  as  much  the  Proprietor  of  the  one  as  the 
other ;  as  much  the  Governor  of  one  as  the  other ; — not  a  cranny 
in  the  world  is  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction ; — ^not^  a  mite  or  grain 
of  a  creature  exempt  from  his  propriety.  He  is  not  our  Lord  by 
election ;  he  was  a  Lord  before  we  were  in  being ;  he  had  no  terms 
ut  upon  him  who  capitulated  with  him,  and  set  him  in  his  throne 
y  covenant.  What  oath  did  he  take  to  any  subject  at  his  first  in- 
vestiture in  his  authority  ?  His  right  is  as  natural,  as  eternal  as 
himself:  as  natural  as  his  existence,  and  as  necessary  as  his  Deity. 
Hath  he  any  law  but  his  own  will  ?  What  wrong  can  he  do  that 
breaks  no  law,  that  fulfils  his  law  in  evervthing  he  doth,  hj  ful- 
filling his  own  will,  which  as  it  is  absolutely  sovereign,  so  it  is  in- 
finitely righteous  ?  Li  whatsoever  he  takes  from  us,  then,  he  can- 
not injure  us;  it  is  no  crime  in  any  man  to  seize  upon  his  own 
goods  to  vindicate  his  own  honor ;  and  shall  it  be  thought  a  wrong 
m  God  to  do  such  things,  besides  the  occasion  he  hath  from  every 
man,  and  that  every  day  provoking  him  to  do  it  ?  He  seems  rather 
to  wrong  himself  by  foroearing  such  a  seizure,  than  wrong  us  by 
executing  it. 

4.  Information,  K  God  have  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world, 
then  merit  is  totally  excluded.  His  right  is  so  absolute  over  all 
creatures,  that  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  debtor  to  any ;  not  to 
the  imdefiled  holiness  of  the  blessed  angels,  much  less  to  poor  eartblj 
worms ;  those  blessed  spirits  enjoy  their  glory  by  the  title  of  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  not  by  virtue  of  any  obligation  devolving  from 
them  upon  God.  Are  not  the  faculties,  whereby  they  and  we  per- 
form any  act  of  obedience,  his  grant  to  us?  Is  not  the  strength, 
whereby  they  and  we  are  enabled  to  do  anything  pleasing  to  him, 
a  gift  from  him  ?  Can  a  vassal  merit  of  his  lora,  or  a  slave  of  his 
master,  by  using  his  tools,  and  employing  his  strength  in  his  ser- 
vice, though  it  was  a  strength  he  had  naturally,  not  by  donation 
from  the  man  in  whose  service  it  is  employed  ?  God  is  Lord  of  aU 
— all  is  due  to  him ;  how  can  we  oblige  nim  by  giving  him  what 
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is  his  own,  more  his  to  whom  it  is  presented,  than  onra  by  whom  it 
is  oflfered  ?  He  becomes  not  a  debtor  by  receiving  anything  from 
ns,  but  by  promising  something  to  ns.* 

5.  Infimmtion.  If  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the  whole 
world,  then  hence  it  follows,  that  all  magistrates  are  but  sovereigns 
under  God.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  all  the  poten- 
tates of  the  world  are  no  other  than  his  lieutenants,  movable  at  his 
51easure,  and  more  at  his  disposal  than  their  subjects  are  at  theirs, 
'hough  thev  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  gods,"  yet  still  they 
are  at  an  innnite  distance  from  the  supreme  Lord ;  goos  under  GoOi 
not  to  be  above  him,  not  to  be  gainst  him.  The  want  of  the  due 
sense  of  their  subordination  to  God  hath  made  many  in  the  world 
act  as  sovereigns  above  him  more  than  sovereigns  under  him. 
Had  they  all  bore  a  deep  conviction  of  tlus  upon  their  spirits,  such 
audacious  lan^ua^e  had  never  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh : 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice,  to  let  Israel  go?" 
(Exod.  V.  2\  presuming  that  there  was  no  superior  to  control  him, 
nor  any  in  neaven  able  to  be  a  match  for  him ;  Darius  had  never 
published  such  a  doting  edict,  as  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  God ; 
Nero  had  never  fired  Borne,  and  sung  at  the  sight  of  the  devouring 
flames ;  nor  ever  had  he  ripped  up  his  mother's  belly,  to  see  tlwe 
womb  where  he  first  lodgeo,  and  received  a  life  so  hateful  to  his 
country.  Nor  would  Abner  and  Joab,  the  two  generals,  have  ac- 
counted the  death  of  men  but  a  sport  and  interlude.  '^  Let  the 
young  men  arise  and  play  before  us"  (2  Sam.  ii  14) ;  what  play  it 
was,  the  next  verse  acquaints  you  with;  thrusting  their  swords 
into  one  another's  sides.  They  were  no  more  troubled  at  the  death 
of  thousands,  than  a  man  is  to  kill  a  fly,  or  a  flea.  Had  a  sense  of 
this  but  hovered  over  their  souls,  people  in  many  countries  had  not 
been  made  their  foot-balls,  and  used  worse  than  their  dogs  1  Nor 
had  the  lives  of  millions,  worth  more  than  a  world,  been  exposed  to 
fire  and  sword,  to  support  some  sordid  lust,  or  breach  of  feith  upon 
an  idle  quarrel,  and  for  the  depredation  of  their  neighbor'  estates; 
the  flames  of  cities  had  not  been  so  bright,  nor  the  streams  of  blood 
so  deep,  nor  the  cries  of  innocents  so  loudl    In  particular, 

(1).  If  God  be  Sovereign,  all  under-sovereigns  are  not  to  rule 
against  him,  but  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders.  If  they  "rule  by 
his  authority"  (Prov.  viii.  15]),  they  are  not  to  rule  against  his  in- 
terest ;  they  are  not  to  imagine  themselves  as  absolute  as  God,  and 
that  their  laws  must  be  of  as  sovereign  authority  against  his  honor, 
as  the  Divine  are  for  it  If  they  are  his  lieutenants  on  earth,  they 
ought  to  act  according  to  his  orders.    No  man  but  will  account  a 

governor  of  a  province  a  rebel,  if  he  disobeys  the  orders  sent  to 
im  by  the  sovereign  prince  that  commissioned  him.  Bebellion 
against  God  is  a  crime  of  princes,  as  well  as  rebellion  against  princes 
a  crime  of  subjects.  Saul  is  charged  with  it  by  Samuel  in  a  high 
manner  for  an  act  of  simple  disobedience,  though  intended  for  tiae 
service  of  God,  and  the  enriching  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Amalekites.  "  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft"  (1  Sam.  xv.  28): 
like  witchcraft  or  covenanting  with  the  devil,  acting  as  if  he  had 

*  Anitin. 
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received  his  commiasion  not  &om  God,  but  from  Satan.  Magis- 
trates, as  commisBioned  by  God,  ought  to  act  for  him.  Doth  human 
authority  ever  give  a  commission  to  any  to  rebel  against  itself?  did 
God- ever  depute  any  earthly  sovereignty  against  his  glory,  and  give 
them  leave  to  outlaw  his  laws,  to  mtroduce  their  own?  No; 
when  he  gave  the  vicarious  dominion  to  Christ,  he  calls  upon  the 
kings  of  the  earth  to  be  instructed,  and  be  wise,  and  '^  kiss  the  Son" 
(Ps.  ii.  10,  12),  t.  e.  to  observe  his  orders,  and  pay  him  homage  as 
their  Governor.  What  a  silly  doltish  thing  is  it  to  resist  that  Su- 
preme Authority,  to  which  the  archangels  submit  themselves,  and 
r^ulate  their  employments  punctually  by  their  instructions  1  Those 
excellent  creatures  exactly  obey  him  in  all  the  acts  of  their  subor- 
dinate government  in  the  world ;  those  in  whose  hand  the  greatest 
monarch  is  no  more  than  a  silly  fly  between  the  fingers  of  a  giant. 
A  contradiction  to  the  interest  of  God  hath  been  fatal  to  kings. 
The  four  monarchies  have  had  their  wings  clipped,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  buried  in  their  own  ashes ;  they  have  all,  like  the 
imitators  of  Lucifer's  pride,  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  their  glory  to 
the  depth  of  their  shame  and  misery.  All  governors  are  bound  to 
be  as  much  obedient  to  God,  as  their  subjects  are  boimd  to  be  sub- 
missive to  them.  Their  authority  over  men  is  limited ;  God's  au- 
thority over  them  is  absolute  and  unbounded.  Though  every  soul 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  yet  there  is  a  higher 
Power  of  all,  to  which  those  higher  powers  are  to  subject  them- 
selves ;  they  are  to  be  keepers  of  both  the  tables  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  then  most  sovereigns  when  they  set  in  their  own  practice 
an  example  of  obedience  to  God,  for  their  subjects  to  write  after. 

(2.)  They  ou^ht  to  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
in  ways  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Though  God  be  an  absolute 
sovereign,  yet  his  government  is  not  tyrannical,  but  managed  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  If  God, 
that  created  them  as  well  as  their  subjects,  doth  so  exercise  his  gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  the  same ;  since 
they  are  not  the  creators  of  their  people,  but  the  conductors.  As 
Goa's  government  tends  to  the  good  of  the  world,  so  ought  theirs  to 
the  good  of  their  countries.  God  committed  not  the  government  of 
the  world  to  the  Mediator  in  an  unlimited  way,  but  fer  the  good  of 
the  church,  in  order  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  people.  "  He  gave 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church"  (Eph.  i.  22).  He  had 
power  over  the  devils  to  restrain  them  in  their  temptation  and  malice ; 
power  over  the  angels  to  order  their  ministry  for  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. So  power  is  given  to  magistrates  for  the  civil  preservation  of 
the  world  and  of  human  society ;  they  ought  therefore  to  consider 
for  what  ends  they  were  placed  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not 
exercise  their  authority  in  a  licentious  way,  but  conformable  to  that 
justice  and  righteousness  wherein  God  doth  administer  his  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  committed  to  them. 

(3.)  Magistrates  must  then  be  obeyed  when  they  act  according  to 
God's  order,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Divine  commission.   They 
are  no  friends  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  that  are  enemies  to  magis 
tracy,  his  ordinance.    Saul  was  a  good  governor,  though  none  of  the 
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best  men,  and  the  despisers  of  his  government  after  Gkxi's  choice, 
were  the  sons  of  Belial  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  Christ  was  no  enemy  to 
Coesar.  To  pull  down  a  faithful  magistrate,  such  an  one  as  Zenib- 
babel,  is  to  pluck  a  signet  from  the  hand  of  God ;  for  in  that  capacity 
he  accounts  him  (Hag.  ii.  23).  God's  servants  stand  or  fall  to  then* 
own  Master ;  how  doth  he  check  Aaron  and  Miriam  for  speaking 
against  Moses,  his  servant  ?  "  Were  you  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moses  ?"  (Numb.  xii.  8) ;  against  Moses  as  related  to  you 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governor ;  against  Moses  as  related  to  you  in  the 
capacity  of  my  servant?  To  speak  anything  against  them,  as  they 
act  by  God's  order,  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereign  right,  who  gave 
them  their  commission.  To  act  against  just  power,  or  the  justice  of 
an  earthly  power,  is  to  act  against  God's  ordinance,  who  ordained 
them  in  the  world,  but  not  any  abuse,  or  ill  use  of  their  power. 

Use  n.  How  dreadful  is  tne  consideration  of  this  doctrine  to  all 
rebels  against  God  I  Can  any  man  that  hath  brains  in  his  head,  im- 
agine it  an  inconsiderable  thing  to  despise  the  Sovereign  of  the  world? 
It  was  the  sole  crime  of  disobedience  to  that  positive  law,  whereby 
God  would  have  a  visible  memorial  of  his  sovereignty  preserved  in 
Ihe  eye  of  man,  that  showered  down  that  deluge  of  misery,  under 
which  the  world  groans  to  this  day.  God  had  given  Adxun  a  soul, 
whereby  he  might  live  as  a  rational  creature ;  and  then  gives  him  a 
law,  whereby  he  might  live  as  a  dutiful  subject :  for  God  forbidding 
him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evi^ 
declared  his  own  supremacy  over  Adam,  and  ms  propriety  in  the 

Eleasant  world  he  had  given  him  by  his  bounty ;  he  let  him  know 
ereby,  that  man  was  not  his  own  lord,  nor  was  to  live  after  his  own 
sentiments,  but  the  directions  of  a  superior.  As  when  a  great  lord 
builds  a  magnificent  palace,  and  brings  in  another  to  inhabit  it,  he 
reserves  a  small  duty  to  himself,  not  of  an  equal  value  with  the 
house,  but  for  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  right,  that  the  tenant 
may  know  he  is  not  the  lord  of  it,  but  hath  this  grant  by  the  liber- 
aUty  of  another.^  God  hereby  gave  Adam  matter  for  a  pure  obedi- 
ence, that  had  no  foundation  in  his  own  nature  by  any  implanted 
law ;  he  was  onhr  in  it  to  respect  the  will  of  his  &)vereign,  and  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  live  under  the  power  of  a  higher  than  him- 
self. There  was  no  more  moral  evil  in  the  eating  of  this  fruit,  as 
considered  distinct  from  the  command,  than  in  eatmg  of  any  other 
fruit  in  the  garden :  had  there  been  no  prohibition,  he  might  with  as 
much  safety  have  fed  upon  it  as  upon  any  other.  No  law  of  nature 
was  transgressed  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it,  but  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  him  was  denied  by  him ;  and  for  this  the  death  threatened  was 
inflicted  on  his  postenty :  for  though  divines  take  notice  of  other 
sins  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  yet  God,  in  his  trial,  chargeth  him  with 
none  but  this,  and  doth  put  upon  his  question  an  emphasis  of  his 
own  authority :  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded 
ye  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ?"  (Gen.  iii  11).  This  I  am  pleased 
with,  that  thou  shouldest  disown  my  dominion  over  thyseli^  and  this 
garden.  This  was  the  inlet  to  all  the  other  sins :  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  sovereignty  is  the  first  step  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
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duties  of  a  creature,  so  the  disowning  his  sovereignty  is  the  first 
spring  of  all  the  extravagances  of  a  creature.  Every  sin  against  the 
sovereign  Lawgiver  is  worthy  of  death :  the  transgression  of  this 
command  deserved  death,  and  procured  it  to  spread  itself  over  the 
face  of  the  world.  God's  domimon  cannot  be  despised  without  merit- 
ing the  greatest  punishment. 

1.  Punishment  necessarily  follows  upon  the  doctrine  of  sovereign- 
ty. It  is  a  faint  and  a  feeble  sovereignty  that  cannot  preserve  itself, 
and  vindicate  its  own  wrongs  against  reoellious  subjects ;  the  height 
of  God's  dominion  infers  a  vengeance  on  the  contemners  of  it :  if 
God  be  an  eternal  King,  he  is  an  eternal  Judge.  Since  sin  unlinks 
the  dependence  between  God  the  Sovereign,  and  man  the  subject,  if 
God  did  not  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  authority 
of  his  law,  he  would  seem  to  despise  his  own  aominion,  be  weary  of 
it,  and  not  act  the  part  of  a  good  governor.  But  God  is  tender  of 
his  prerogative,  and  doth  most  bestir  himself  when  men  exalt  them- 
selves proudly  against  him:  "In  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  will  be  above  them"  (Exod.  xviii.  11).  When  Fharaoh 
thought  himself  a  mate  for  God,  and  proudly  rejected  his  commands, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  messages  of  some  petty  Arabian  lord,  God 
rights  his  own  authority  upon  the  life  of  his  enemy  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Red  Sea.  He  turned  a  great  king  into  a  beast,  to  make  him 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruled  in  the  kingdoms  of  men :  "  The 
demand  is  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living 
may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men"' 
(Dan.  iv,  16,  17) ;  and  that  bv  the  petitions  of  the  angels,  who  can- 
not endure  that  the  empire  of  God  should  be  obscured  and  diminish- 
ed by  the  pride  of  man.  Besides  the  tender  respect  he  hath  to  his 
own  glory,  he  is  constantly  presented  with  the  solicitations  of  the 
angels  to  punish  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth,  that  darken  the  glory 
of  nis  majesty :  it  is  necessary  for  the  rescue  of  his  honor,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  satisfaction  of  his  illustrious  attendants,  who  would  think 
it  a  shame  to  them  to  serve  a  Lord  that  were  always  imconcerned  in 
the  rebellions  of  his  creatures,  and  tamely  suffer  their  spurns  at  his 
throne ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  day  wherein  the  haughtmess  of  man 
shall  be  bowed  down,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  overthrown,  and  high 
mountains  levelled,  that  "  God  may  be  exalted  in  that  day"  (Isa.  ii 
11,  12),  &c.  Pride  is  a  sin  that  immediately  swells  agamst  God's 
authority ;  this  shall  be  brought  down  that  God  may  be  exalted ; 
not  that  he  should  have  a  real  exaltation,  as  if  he  were  actually  de- 

gosed  from  his  government,  but  that  he  shall  be  manifested  to  oe  the 
overeign  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  day 
to  chase  away  those  clouds  that  are  upon  his  throne,  that  the  lustre 
of  his  majesty  may  break  forth  to  the  confusion  of  all  the  children 
of  pride  that  vaunt  against  him.  God  hath  a  dominion  over  us  as  a 
Lawgiver,  as  we  are  his  creatures ;  and  a  dominion  over  us  in  a  way 
of  justice,  as  we  are  his  criminals. 

2.  This  punishment  is  imavoidable. 

(1.)  None  can  escape  him.  He  hath  the  sole  authority  over  hell 
and  death,  the  keys  of  both  are  in  his  hand :  the  greatest  CaBsar  can 
no  more  escape  him  than  the  meanest  peasant:  "Who  art  thou,  0 
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great  mountain,  before  Zembbabel  ?"  (Zech.  iv.  7).  The  heidit  of 
angels  is  no  match  for  him,  much  leas  that  of  the  mortal  grandees  of 
the  world ;  they  can  no  more  resist  him  than  the  meanest  person ; 
but  are  rather,  as  the  highest  steeples,  the  fittest  marks  for  his  crush- 
ing thunder.  K  he  speaks  the  word,  the  principalities  of  men  come 
down,  and  "  the  crown  of  their  glory"  (Jer.  xiii.  18).  He  CMi  "take 
the  mighty  away  in  a  moment,"  and  that  "without  hands,"  u  e, 
without  instruments  (Job,  xxxi.v  20).  The  strongest  are  like  the 
feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  iron  and  clay ;  iron  to  man,  but  clay 
to  God,  to  be  crumbled  to  nothing. 

(2.)  What  comfort  can  be  reaped  from  a  creature,  when  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  world  arms  himself  with  terrors,  and  begins  his  visitation  ? 
"  W  hat  will  you  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  to  whom  will  you  flee 
for  help,  and  where  will  you  leave  your  gloiy?"  (Isa.  x.  8).  The 
torments  from  a  subject  may  be  relieved  by  the  prince,  but  where 
can  there  be  an  appeal  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  ?  Where  is 
there  any  above  mm  to  control  him,  if  he  will  overthrow  us  ?  Who 
is  there  to  call  him  to  account,  and  say  to  him,  What  dost  thou  ? 
He  works  by  an  uncontrollable  authority ;  he  needs  not  ask  leave 
of  any ;  "  he  works,  and  none  can  let  it"  (Isa.  xliii.  18) :  as  when  he 
will  relieve,  none  can  afiBUict ;  so  when  he  will  wouna,  none  can  re- 
lieve. K  a  king  appoint  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  the  greatest 
fistvorite  in  the  court  cannot  speak  a  comfortable  word  to  him :  the 
most  beloved  angel  in  heaven  cannot  sweeten  and  ease  the  spirit  of 
a  man  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  set  against  to  make  the  butt  of 
his  wrath.  The  devils  lie  imder  his  sentence,  and  wear  their  chains 
as  marks  of  their  condenmation,  without  hope  of  ever  having  them 
filed  ofl^  since  they  are  laid  upon  them  by  the  authority  of  an  unac- 
countable Sovereign. 

(3.)  By  his  sovereign  authoiity^  God  can  make  any  creature  the 
instrument  of  his  vengeance.  He  hath  all  the  creatures  at  his  beck, 
and  can  commission  any  of  them  to  be  a  dreadful  scourge.  Strong 
winds  and  tempests  fulfil  his  word  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8) ;  the  lightnings 
answer  him  at  his  call,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Here  are  we"  (Job,  xxxviii 
85).  By  his  sovereign  authority  he  can  render  locusts  as  mischievous 
as  lions,  forge  the  meanest  creatures  into  swords  and  arrows,  and 
commission  the  most  despicable  to  be  his  executioners.  He  can  cut 
off  joy  frt>m  our  spirits,  and  make  our  own  hearts  be  our  tormentors, 
our  most  confident  friends  our  persecutors,  our  nearest  relations  to 
be  his  avengers ;  they  are  more  his,  who  is  their  Sovereign,  than 
ours,  who  place  a  vain  confidence  in  them.  Bather  than  Abraham 
shall  want  children,  he  can  raise  up  stones,  and  adopt  them  into  his 
£Eunily ;  and  rather  than  not  execute  his  vengeance,  ne  can  array  the 
stones  in  the  streets,  and  make  them  his  armed  subjects  against  us. 
If  he  speak  the  word,  a  hair  shall  drop  from  our  heads  to  choke  us, 
or  a  vapor,  congealed  into  rheum  in  our  heads,  shall  drop  down  and 
putrefy  our  vitals.  He  can  never  want  weapons,  who  is  Sovereign 
over  the  thunders  of  heaven  and  stones  oi  the  earth,  over  every 
creature ;  and  can,  by  a  sovereign  word,  turn  our  greatest  comforts 
into  curses. 

8.  This  punishment  must  be  terrible.    How  doth  David,  a  great 
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king,  sound  in  his  body,  prosperous  in  his  crown,  and  successful  in 
his  conquests,  settled  in  ail  his  royal  conveniences,  groan  under  the 
wrathful  touch  of  a  greater  King  than  himself  (Ps.  vi.  xxxviii.,  and 
his  other  penitential  PsahnsV  not  being  able  to  give  himself  a  writ 
of  ease  by  all  the  delights  of  his  palace  and  kingdom  I  '*  If  the  wrath 
of  a  king  be  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion"  (Prov.  xix.  10)  to  a  poor  sub- 
ject, how  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  cannot  be  set 
forth  by  the  terror  of  all  the  amazing  volleys  of  thunder  that  have 
been  since  the  creation,  if  the  noise  of  all  were  gathered  into  one 
single  crack  I  As  there  is  an  inconceivable  ground  of  joy  in  the 
special  fevor  of  so  mightv  a  Eang,  so  is  there  of  terror  in  his  severe 
(uspleasure :  he  is  ^^  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  with  God  is 
terrible  majesty"  (Ps.  Ixxvi  12).  What  a  folly  is  it,  then,  to  rebel 
against  so  mighty  a  Sovereign  I 

Use  HI.  Of  comfort.  The  throne  of  God  drops  honey  and  sweet- 
ness, as  well  as  dread  and  terror ;  all  his  other  attributes  afford  little 
relief  without  this  of  his  dominion  and  universal  command.  When, 
therefore,  he  speaks  of  his  being  the  God  of  his  people,  he  doth  often 
preface  it  with  "  the  Lord  thy  God ;"  his  sovereignty,  as  a  Lord,  be- 
ing the  ground  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  in  his  federal  relation 
as  our  God ;  thy  God,  but  superior  to  thee ;  thy  God,  not  as  thv  cat- 
tie  and  goods  are  thine,  in  a  way  of  sole  propriety,  but  a  Lord  too, 
in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  thee,  but  over  all  things  else 
for  thee.  As  the  end  of  God's  settling  earthly  governments  was  for 
the  good  of  the  communities  over  which  the  governors  preside,  ^o 
God  exerciseth  his  government  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  good  of  the  church,  over  which  he  is  a  peculiar 
Governor. 

1.  His  love  to  his  people  is  as  great  as  his  sovereignty  over  them. 
He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion  with  his  people  so  much  as  upon 
his  affection  to  them ;  he  would  not  be  called  ^^  Baali,  my  Lord,"  t.  e, 
he  would  not  be  known  only  by  the  name  of  sovereignty,  but  "  Ishi, 
my  husband,"  a  name  of  authority  and  sweetness  together  (Hos.  ii 
16,  19,  &c.) :  he  signifies  that  he  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  our  spirits 
and  bodies,  but  a  husband  by  a  marriage  knot,  admitting  us  to  a 
nearness  to  him,  and  communion  of  goods  with  him.  Though  he 
majestically  sits  upon  a  high  throne,  yet  it  is  a  throne  "  encircled 
with  a  rainbow"  (Ezek.  i.  28\  to  show  that  his  government  of  his 
people  is  not  only  in  a  way  or  absolute  dominion,  but  also  in  a  way 
of  federal  relation ;  he  seems  to  own  himself  their  subject  rather  than 
their  Sovereign,  when  he  gives  them  a  charter  to  command  him  in 
the  affiiirs  of  his  church  (Isa.  xlv.  11) ;  ^^  Ask  of  me  things  to  come 
concerning  my  sons,  and  concerning  tne  work  of  my  hands  command 
you  me."  Some  read  it  by  way  of  question,  as  a  corrective  of  a 
sauciness :  Do  you  ask  me  of  things  to  come,  and  seem  to  command 
me  concerning  the  works  of  my  hands,  as  if  you  were  more  careful 
of  my  interest  among  my  people  than  I  am,  who  have  formed  them  ? 
But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  would  seem  to  discourage  an  importu- 
nity of  prayer  for  public  deliverance ;  and  therefore,  to  take  it  ac- 
cording to  our  translation,  it  is  an  exhortation  to  prayer,  and  a 
mighty  encouragement  in  the  management  and  exercise  of  it    Urge 
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me  with  my  promise,  in  a  way  of  humble  importunity,  and  you  shall 
find  me  as  willing  to  perform  my  word,  and  gratiiy  your  desires,  as 
if  I  were  rather  under  your  authority,  than  you  under  mine :  as  much 
as  to  say,  K  I  be  not  as  good  as  my  word,  to  satisfy  those  desires 
that  are  according  to  my  promise,  implead  me  at  my  own  throne, 
and,  if  I  be  failing  in  it,  i  will  give  judgment  against  myself:  almo.st 
like  princes'  charters,  and  gracious  grants,  "We  grant  such  a  thing 
against  us  and  our  heirs,"  giving  the  subject  power  to  implead  them 
if  they  be  not  punctually  observed  by  them.  How  is  the  love  of 
God  seen  in  his  condescension  below  the  majesty  of  earthy  governors ! 
He  that  might  command,  by  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority,  doth 
not  onlv  do  that,  but  entreats,  in  the  quality  of  a  subject,  as  if  he  had 
not  a  mlness  to  supply  us,  but  needed  something  j&om  us  for  a  sup- 
ply of  himself  (2  Oor.  v.  20) :  "  As  though  God  did  beseech  vou  by 
us."  And  when  he  may  challenge,  as  a  due  by  the  right  of  his  pro- 
priety, what  we  bestow  upon  his  poor,  which  are  his  subjects  as  well 
as  ours,  he  reckons  it  as  a  loan  to  him,  as  if  what  we  had  were  more 
our  own  than  his  (Prov.  xix.  17).  He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion 
so  much  with  us,  when  he  finds  us  conscientious  in  paying  the  duty 
we  owe  to  him ;  he  rules  as  a  Father,  by  love  as  well  as  by  authority ; 
he  enters  into  a  peculiar  communion  with  poor  earthly  worms,  plants 
his  gracious  tabernacle  among  the  troops  of  sinners,  instructs  us  by 
his  word,  invites  us  by  his  benefits,  admits  us  into  his  presence,  is 
more  desirous  to  bestow  his  smiles  than  we  to  receive  them,  and  acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  willing  to  resign  his  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  any  that  were  possessed  with  more  love  and  kindness  to  us 
than  himseli :  this  is  the  comfort  of  believers. 

2.  In  his  being  Sovereign,  his  pardons  carry  in  them  a  full  secu- 
rity. He  that  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  death,  pardons  the  crime, 
and  wipes  off  the  guilt.  Who  can  repeal  the  act  of  the  chief  Gover- 
nor ?  what  tribimal  can  null  the  decrees  of  an  absolute  throne  ?  (Isa. 
xliii.  25),  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blots  out  thy  transgressions,  for  my 
name's  sake."  His  sovereign  dominion  renders  his  mercy  comforta- 
ble. The  clemency  of  a  subject,  though  never  so  great,  cannot  par- 
don ;  people  may  pity  a  criminal,  while  the  executioner  tortures  him, 
and  strips  him  of  Ids  life ;  but  the  clemency  of  the  Supreme  Prince 
establisheth  a  pardon.  Since  we  are  imder  the  dominion  of  God,  if 
he  pardons,  wno  can  reverse  it?  if  he  doth  not,  what  will  the  par- 
dons of  men  profit  us  in  regard  of  an  eternal  state?  If  God  be  a 
King  forever,  then  he  whom  God  foi^ves,  he  in  whom  God  reigns, 
shall  live  forever ;  else  he  would  want  subjects  on  earth,  and  have 
none  of  his  lower  creatures,  which  he  formed  upon  the  earth,  to 
reign  over  after  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  if  his  pardons  did  not 
stand  secure,  he  would,  after  this  life,  have  no  voluntary  subjects 
that  had  formerlv  a  being  upon  the  earth ;  he  would  be  a  King  only 
over  the  damned  creatures. 

3.  Corruptions  will  certainly  be  subdued  in  his  voluntary  subjects. 
The  covenant,  "  I  will  be  your  God,"  implies  protection,  govern- 
ment, and  relief  which  are  all  groimded  upon  sovereignty;  that, 
therefore,  which  is  our  greatest  burden,  will  oe  removed  by  iiis  sov- 
ereign power  (Mic.  vii.  19) :  "  He  will  subdue  our  iniquitiea."    If  the 
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outward  enemies  of  the  church  shall  not  bear  up  against  his  domin- 
ion, and  perpetuate  their  rebellions  unpunished,  tnose  within,  his 
people,  shall  as  little  bear  up  against  his  throne,  without  being  de- 
stroj^ed  by  him ;  the  billows  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  raging  waves 
within  us,  are  as  much  at  his  beck  as  those  without  us ;  and  his  sov- 
ereignty is  more  eminent  in  quelling  the  corruptions  of  the  heart, 
than  the  commotions  of  the  world  in  reigning  over  men's  spirits,  by 
changing  them,  or  curbing  them,  more  than  over  men's  bodies,  by 
pinching  and  punishing  Siem.  The  remainders  of  Satan's  empire 
will  moulder  away  before  him,  since  He  that  is  in  us  is  agreater 
Sovereign  "than  he  that  is  in  the  world"  (1  John,  iv.  4).  !ms  ene- 
mies wm  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  so  never  shall  prevail  against  him, 
when  his  kingdom  shall  come.  He  could  not  be  Lord  of  anv  man, 
as  a  happy  creature,  if  he  did  not,  by  his  power,  make  them  nappy ; 
and  he  could  not  make  them  happy,  unless,  bv  his  grace,  he  made 
them  holy :  he  could  not  be  praised,  as  a  Lord  of  glory,  if  he  did 
not  make  some  creatures  glorious  to  praise  him;  and  an  earthly 
creature  could  not  praise  him  perfectlv,  unless  he  had  every  grain 
of  enmity  to  his  glory  taken  out  of  his  heart.  Since  God  is  the  onlv 
Sovereign,  he  only  can  still  the  commotions  in  our  spirits,  and  pidl 
down  afl  the  ensigns  of  the  devil's  royalty ;  he  can  waste  him  by  the 
powerftd  word  of  his  lips. 

4.  Hence  is  a  strong  encouragement  for  prayer.  "  My  King,"  was 
the  strong  compellation  David  used  in  prayer,  as  an  argument  of 
comfort  and  confidence,  bs  well  as  that  of  "  my  God"  (rs.  v.  2) : 
"  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  mv  cry,  my  Eling  and  my  Goa."  To  oe 
a  king  is  to  have  an  office  or  government  and  protection :  he  gives 
us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  as  the  "  Judge  of  all"  (Heb.  xiL  28^, 
t,  e,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  pray  to  one  that  hath  the  whole 
globe  of  heaven  and  earth  in  his  hand,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he 
will :  though  he  be  higher  than  the  cherubims,  and  teanscendently 
above  all  in  majesty,  yet  we  may  soar  up  to  him  with  the  wings  of 
our  soul,  fidth  and  love,  and  lay  open  our  cause,  and  find  him  as 
gracious  as  if  he  were  the  meanest  subject  on  earth,  rather  than  the 
most  sovereign  God  in  heaven.  He  hath  as  much  of  tenderness  as 
he  hath  of  authority,  and  is  pleased  with  prayer,  which  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  dominion,  an  honoring  of  that  which  he  de- 
lights to  honor ;  for  prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports  thus  much — 
that  God  is  the  Rector  of  the  world,  that  he  takes  notice  of  human 
aflfairs,  that  he  is  a  careful,  just,  wise  Governor,  a  storehouse  of  bless- 
ing, a  foimtain  of  goodness  to  the  indigent,  and  a  relief  to  the  op- 
pressed. What  have  we  reason  to  fear  when  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  and  lay  open  our  case  ? 
that  God,  who  is  Eling  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only  ofa  few  villages 
or  cities  in  the  earth,  but  the  whole  earth ;  and  not  only  King  of  this 
dreggy  place  of  our  dross,  but  of  heaven,  having  prepared,  or  estab- 
lishea,  his  throne  in  the  most  glorious  place  of  the  creation. 

5.  Here  is  comfort  in  affliction.  As  a  sovereign,  he  is  the  author 
of  afflictions ;  as  a  sovereign,  he  can  be  the  remover  of  them ;  he 
can  command  the  waters  of  affliction  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  If 
he  speaks  the  word,  a  disease  shall  depart  as  soon  as  a  servant  shall 
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fix)in  your  presence  with  a  nod ;  if  we  are  banished  from  one  place, 
he  can  command  a  shelter  for  us  in  another ;  if  he  orders  Moab,  a 
nation  that  had  no  great  kindness  for  his  people,  to  let  "  his  outcasts 
dwell  with  them,"  they  shall  entertain  them,  and  a£B:>rd  them  sanctu- 

S(Isa.  xvi.  4).  Again,  God  chasteneth  as  a  "  Sovereign,"  but  teach- 
as  a  "  Father"  (rs.  xcix.  12) ;  the  exercise  of  his  authorilr  is  not 
without  an  exercise  of  his  goodness ;  he  doth  not  correct  for  ms  own 
pleasure,  or  the  creature's  torment,  but  for  the  creature's  instruction ; 
though  the  rod  be  in  the  hand  of  a  sovereign,  yet  it  is  tinctured  with 
the  kindness  of  Divine  bowels  :  he  can  oraer  them  as  a  sovereign  to 
mortify  our  flesh,  and  try  our  faith.  In  the  severest  tempest,  the 
Lord  that  raised  the  wind  against  us,  which  shattered  the  ship,  and 
tore  its  rigging,  can  change  that  contrary  wind  for  a  more  happy  one, 
to  drive  us  into  the  port 

6.  It  is  a  comfort  against  the  projects  of  the  church's  adversaries 
in  times  of  public  commotions.  The  consideration  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  may  arm  us  against  the  threatenings  of  mighty  ones,  and 
the  menaces  of  persecutors.  God  hath  authority  above  flie  crowns 
of  men,  and  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  cabals  of  men ;  none  can  have 
%step  without  him ;  he  hath  a  negative  voice  upon  their  counsels,  a 
negative  hand  upon  their  motions ;  their  politic  resolves  must  stop  at 
the  point  he  hath  prescribed  them ;  their  formidable  strength  cannot 
exceed  the  limits  ne  hath  set  them ;  their  overreaching  -wisdom  ex- 
pires at  the  breath  of  God :  "  There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xxi  80) ;  not  a  bullet  can  be 
discharged,  nor  a  sword  drawn,  a  wall  battered,  nor  a  person  de- 
spatched out  of  the  world,  without  the  leave  of  God,  by  tne  mighti- 
est in  the  world.  The  instruments  of  Satan  are  no  more  free  from 
hia  sovereign  restraint  than  their  inspirer ;  they  cannot  pull  the  hook 
out  of  their  nostrils,  nor  cast  the  bridle  out  of  their  mouths ;  this 
Sovereign  can  shake  the  earth,  rend  the  heavens,  overthrow  moun- 
tains, the  most  mountainous  opposers  of  his  interest.  Though  the 
nations  rush  in  against  his  people  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters, 
"  God  shall  rebuke  them,  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the 
mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirl- 
wind" (Isa.  xvii.  18) ;  so  doth  he  often  burst  in  pieces  the  most  mis- 
chievous designs,  and  conducts  the  oppressed  to  a  happy  port :  he 
often  turns  the  severest  tempests  into  a  calm,  as  well  as  the  most 
peaceful  calm  into  a  horrible  storm.  How  often  hath  a  well-rigged 
ship,  that  seemed  to  spurn  the  sea  under  her  feet,  and  beat  the  waves 
berore  her  to  a  foam,  oeen  swallowed  up  into  the  bowels  of  that  ele- 
ment, over  whose  back  she  rode  a  little  before !  G^  never  comes 
to  deliver  his  church  as  a  governor,  but  in  a  wrathful  posture  (Ezek. 
XX.  88)  :  "  Surely,  saith  the  Lord,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an 
outstretched  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you ;" 
not  with  fury  poured  out  upon  the  church,  but  fury  poured  out  upon 
her  enemies,  as  the  words  following  evidence :  the  church  he  would 
bring  out  from  the  countries  where  she  was  scattered,  and  bring  the 
people  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant  He  sometimes  "  cuts  off  the 
spints  of  princes"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12),  t.  e,  cuts  off  their  designs  as  men 
do  the  pipes  of  a  water-course.    The  hearts  of  all  are  as  open  to  him 
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as  the  riches  of  heayen,  where  he  resides ;  he  can  slip  an  inclination 
into  the  heart  of  the  mighty,  which  they  dreamed  not  of  before ;  and 
if  he  doth  not  chan^  their  projects,  he  can  make  them  abortive,  and 
waylay  them  in  their  attempts.  Laban  marched  with  fiiry,  but  God 
put  a  padlock  on  his  passion  a^nst  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  24,  29) ;  the 
devils,  which  ravage  men's  minds,  must  be  still  when  he  gives  out  his 
sovereign  orders.  This  Sovereign  can  make  his  people  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them 
(Exoa.  xi.  8) ;  and  speak  a  good  word  in  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar for  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  order  his  captain  to 
take  him  into  his  special  protection,  when  he  took  Zedekiah  away 
prisoner  in  chains,  and  "put  out  his  eyes"  (Jer.  xxxix.  11).    His 

Eeople  cannot  want  deliverance  from  Him  who  hath  all  the  world  at 
is  command,  when  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it ;  he  hath  as  many  in- 
struments of  deliverance  as  he  hath  creatures  at  his  beck  in  heaven 
or  earth,  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest.  As  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  church  hath  not  only  an  interest  in  the  strength  he  himself  is 
possessed  with,  but  in  the  strength  of  all  the  creatures  that  are  under 
nis  command,  in  the  elements  below,  and  angels  above.  In  those 
armies  of  heaven,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  doth  "  what 
he  will"  (Dan.  iv.  35) ;  they  are  all  in  order  and  array  at  his  coni- 
mand.  There  are  angels  to  employ  in  a  fatal  stroke,  lice  and  frogs 
to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  his  enemies ;  he  can  range  his  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  the  cannon  and  granadoes  of  heaven,  and  the 
worms  of  tne  eaith  in  his  service ;  he  can  muzzle  lions,  calm  the 
fury  of  the  fire,  turn  his  enemies'  swords  into  their  own  bowels,  and 
their  artillery  on  their  own  breasts ;  set  the  wind  in  their  teeth,  and 
make  their  chariot- wheels  languish ;  make  the  sea  enter  a  quarrel 
with  them,  and  wrap  them  in  its  waves  till  it  hath  stifled  them  in  its 
lap.  The  angels  have  storms,  and  tempests,  and  wars  in  their  hands, 
but  at  the  disposal  of  God ;  when  they  shall  cast  them  out  against 
the  empire  of  antichrist  (Rev.  vii.  1, 2),  then  shall  Satan  be  discharged 
from  his  throne,  and  no  more  seduce  the  nations ;  the  everlasting 
gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  God  shall  reign  gloriously  in  Sion. 
Let  us,  therefore,  shelter  ourselves  in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  regard 
God  as  the  most  high  in  our  dangers  and  in  our  petitions.  This  was 
David's  resolution  (Ps.  Ivii.  1, 2) :  "I  will  cry  unto  God  most  high ;" 
this  dominion  of  God  is  the  true  "  tower  of  David,  wherein  there  are 
a  thousand  shields"  for  defence  and  encouragement  (Cant.  iv.  4). 

Use  rV.  If  God  hath  an  extensive  dominion  over  the  whole  world, 
this  ought  to  be  often  meditated  on,  and  acknowledged  by  us.  This 
is  the  universal  duty  of  mankind.  If  he  be  the  Sovereign  of  all,  we 
should  frequently  think  of  our  great  Prince,  and  acknowledge  our- 
selves his  subjects,  and  him  our  Lord.  God  will  be  acknowledged 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
judgments  which  are  sent  upon  the  world.  All  the  prodigies  were 
to  this  end,  that  they  might  know,  or  acknowledge,  tnat  "  God  was 
the  Lord"  (Exod.  x.  2) ;  as  God  was  proprietor,  he  demanded  the 
first-bom  of  every  Jew,  and  the  first-torn  of  every  beast ;  the  one 
was  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  other  sacrificed  ;  this  was  the  quit  rent 
they  were  to  pay  to  him  for  their  fruitful  land.    The  first-fruits  of 
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the  eartli  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him,  as  a  homage  due  to  the 
landlord,  and  an  acknowledgment  they  held  all  in  chief  of  him.  The 
practice  of  offering  first-fruits  for  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, was  among  many  of  the  heathens,  and  very  ancient ;  hence 
they  dedicated  some  of  the  chief  of  their  spoils,  owning  thereby  the 
dominion  and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  thev  had  gamed  the  ^nc- 
tory ;  Cain  owned  this  in  offering  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
his  sin  he  owned  no  more,  viz.,  his  being  a  sinner,  and  meriting  the 
justice  of  God,  as  his  brother  Abel  did  in  his  bloody  sacrifice.  God 
was  a  sovereign  Proprietor  and  Governor  while  man  was  in  a  state 
of  innocence ;  but  when  man  proved  a  rebel,  the  sovereignty  of  Qod 
bore  another  relation  towards  him,  that  of  a  Judge,  added  to  the 
other.  The  first-fruits  might  have  been  offered  to  God  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  as  a  homage  to  him  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  the  world ; 
the  design  of  them  was  to  own  God's  propriety  in  all  things,  and 
men's  dependence  on  him  for  the  influences  of  heaven  in  producing 
the  firuits  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  ordered  for  their  use.  The  de- 
sign of  sacrifices,  and  placing  beasts  instead  of  the  criminal,  was  to 
acknowledge  their  own  guilt,  and  God  as  a  sovereign  Judge ;  Cain 
owned  the  first,  but  not  the  second ;  he  acknowledged  his  depend- 
ence on  God  as  a  Proprietor,  but  not  his  obnoxiousness  to  God  as  a 
Judge ;  which  may  be  probably  gathered  from  his  own  speech,  when 
God  came  to  examine  him,  and  ask  him  for  his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  9) : 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  though  I  own 
thee  as  the  Lord  of  my  land  and  goods,  j-'et  I  do  not  think  myself 
accountable  to  thee  for  all  my  actions.  This  sovereignty  of  God 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  all  the  manifesta- 
ttons  of  it  to  the  creature ;  we  should  bear  a  sense  of  this  always 
upon  our  spirits,  and  be  often  in  the  thoughts  of  it  in  our  retirements ; 
we  should  fancy  that  we  saw  God  upon  ms  throne  in  his  royal  garb, 
and  great  attendants  about  him,  and  take  a  view  of  it,  to  imprint  an 
awe  upon  our  spirits.     The  meditation  of  this  would, 

1.  Fix  us  on  nim  as  an  object  of  trust.  It  is  upon  his  sovereign 
dominion  as  much  as  upon  anything,  that  safe  and  secure  confidence 
is  built ;  for  if  he  had  any  superior  above  him  to  control  him  in  his 
designs  and  promises,  his  veracity  and  power  would  be  of  little  effi- 
cacy to  form  our  souls  to  a  close  adherency  to  him.  It  were  not  fit 
to  make  him  the  object  of  our  trust  that  can  be  gainsayed  by  a 
higher  than  himself  and  had  not  a  full  authority  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations ;  if  we  were  possessed  with  this  notion  fully  and  believ- 
mgly,  that  God  were  high  above  all,  that  "  his  kingdom  rules  over 
all,"  we  should  not  catch  at  every  broken  reed,  and  stand  gaping  for 
comforts  from  a  pebble  stone.  He  that  understands  the  authority  of 
a  king,  would  not  waive  a  reliance  on  his  promise  to  depend  upon 
the  breath  of  a  changeling  favorite.  None  but  an  ignorant  man 
would  change  the  security  he  may  have  upon  the  height  of  a  rock, 
to  expect  it  from  the  d  warfishness  of  a  molehill.  To  put  confidence 
in  any  inferior  lord  more  than  in  the  prince,  is  a  folly  in  civil  con- 
verse, but  a  rebellion  in  divine ;  God  only  being  above  all,  can  only 
rule  all ;  can  command  things  to  help  us,  and  check  other  things 
which  we  depend  on,  and  ma^e  them  fall  short  of  our  expectations. 
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The  due  consideration  of  this  doctrine  would  make  us  pierce  through 
second  causes  to  the  first,  and  look  iurther  than  to  tne  smaller  sort 
of  sailors,  that  climb  the  ropes,  and  dress  the  sails,  to  the  pilot  that 
sits  at  the  helm,  the  master,  that,  by  an  indisputable  authority,  orders 
all  their  notions.  We  should  not  depend  upon  second  causes  for 
our  support,  but  look  beyond  them  to  the  authority  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  dominion  he  hath  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands  (Zech.  x. 
1) :  "  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain ;"  when 
ine  seasons  of  the  year  conspire  for  the  producinff  such  an  effect, 
when  the  usual  time  of  rain  is  wheeled  about  in  tne  year,  stop  not 
your  thoughts  at  the  point  of  the  heavens  whence  you  expect  it,  but 
pierce  the  heavens,  and  solicit  God,  who  must  give  order  for  it  before 
it  comes.  The  due  meditation  of  all  things  depending  on  the  Divine 
dominion  would  strike  off  our  hands  from  all  other  holds,  so  that  no 
creature  would  engross  the  dependence  and  trust  which  is  due  to  the 
First  Cause ;  as  we  do  not  thank  the  heavens  when  they  pour  out 
rain,  so  we  are  not  to  depend  upon  them  when  we  want  it ;  God  is 
to  be  sought  to  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  opened  to  relieve 
us,  as  weU  as  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  barren,  and  brings 
not  forth  its  wonted  progeny. 

2.  It  would  make  us  diligent  in  worship.  The  consideration  of 
God,  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  is  the  foimdation  of  all  religion :  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  prefaceth  the  Lord's  prayer ;  "  Fatter" 
is  a  name  of  authority ;  "  in  heaven,"  the  place  where  he  hath  fixed  his 
throne,  notes  his  government;  not  "my  JFather,"  but  "  our  Father," 
notes  the  extent  of  this  authority.  Li  all  worship  we  acknowledge 
the  object  of  our  worship  our  Lord,  and  ourselves  his  vassals ;  if  we 
bear  a  sense  that  he  is  our  Sovereign  King,  it  would  draw  us  to  him 
in  every  exigence,  and  keep  us  with  him  in  a  reverential  posture,  in 
every  address ;  when  we  come,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  violate 
his  right,  but  render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  royalty.  We  should 
not  appear  before  him  with  empty  souls,  but  filled  with  holy 
thougnts :  we  should  bring  him  the  best  of  our  flock,  and  present 
him  with  the  prime  of  our  strength ;  were  we  sensible  we  hold  all 
of  him,  we  should  not  withhold  anything  from  him  which  is  more 
worthy  than  another.  Our  hearts  would  be  framed  into  an  awful 
regard  of  him,  when  we  consider  that  glorious  and  "  fearful  name, 
the  Lord  our  God"  (Deut.  xxviii.  58).  We  should  look  to  our  feet 
when  we  enter  into  nis  house ;  if  we  considered  him  in  heaven  upon 
his  throne,  and  ourselves  on  earth  at  his  footstool  (Eccles.  v.  2), 
lower  before  him  than  a  worm  before  an  angel,  it  would  hinder  gar- 
nishness  and  lightness.  The  Jews,  saith  Capel,  on  1  Tim.  i.  17,  re- 
peat this  expression,  obisn  -^bo,  King  of  worlds,  or  Eternal  King ; 
probably  the  first  original  of  it  might  be  to  stake  them  down  from 
wandering.  When  we  consider  the  majesty  of  God,  clothed  with  a 
robe  of  light,  sitting  upon  his  high  throne,  adorned  with  his  royal 
ensigns,  we  should  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  so  great  a  Majesty 
with  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  with  light  motions  and  foolish  thoughts, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  our  companions  to  be  drolled  with.  We  should 
not  hear  his  word  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  some  ordinary  peasant. 
The  consideration  of  majesty  would  engender  reverence  in  our  ser- 
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vice ;  it  would  also  make  us  speak  of  God  with  honor  and  respect, 
as  of  a  great  and  glorious  king,  and  not  use  defaming  expressions  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  an  infamous  being.  And  were  he  considered  as 
a  terrible  majesty,  he  would  not  be  firequently  solicited  by  some  to 
pronounce  a  damnation  upon  them  upon  every  occasion. 

8.  It  would  make  us  charitable  to  others.  Since  he  is  our  Lord, 
the  great  Proprietor  of  the  world,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  a  part  of 
our  goods,  as  well  as  our  time :  he  being  the  Lord  both  of  our  goods 
and  time.  The  Lord  is  to  be  honored  with  our  substance  (Prov.  iiL 
9) ;  kings  were  not  to  be  approached  to  without  a  present ;  tribute 
is  due  to  kings :  but  because  he  hath  no  need  of  any  from  us  to 
bear  up  his  state,  maintain  the  charge  of  his  wars,  or  pay  his  mili- 
tary officers  and  hosts,  it  is  a  debt  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  him  in 
his  poor,  to  sustain  those  that  are  a  part  of  his  substance ;  though  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  it  himself,  yet  the  poor,  that  we  have  always 
with  us,  do ;  as  a  seventh  part  of  our  weekly  time,  so  some  part  of 
our  weekly  gains,  are  due  to  him.  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  laying 
by  in  store  somewhat  of  what  God  had  prospered  them,  for  the  re- 
lief of  others  (1  Cor.  xvL  1,  2) ;  the  quantity  is  not  determined,  that 
is  left  to  every  man's  conscience,  "  according  as  God  hath  prospered 
him"  that  week.  If  we  did  consider  God  as  the  Donor  and  Pro- 
prietor, we  should  dispose  of  his  gifts  according  to  the  design  of  the 
true  owner,  and  act  in  our  places  as  stewards  entrusted  byjbim,  and 
not  purse  up  his  part,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  our  coffers.  We  should 
not  deny  hmi  a  small  ouit  rent,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  we 
have  a  greater  income  from  him ;  we  should  be  rSuiy  to  give  the 
inconsioerable  pittance  he  doth  recjuire  of  us,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  propriety,  as  well  as  liberality. 

4.  It  would  make  us  watchful,  and  arm  us  against  all  temptationa 
Had  Eve  stuck  to  her  first  argument  against  the  serpent,  she  had  not 
been  instrumental  to  that  destruction  which  mankind  yet  feel  the 
smart  of  (Gen.  iii.  8^ :  "  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it;"  the 
great  Governor  of  tne  world  hath  laid  his  sovereign  command  upon 
us  in  this  point.  The  temptation  gained  no  ground  till  her  heart  let 
go  the  sense  of  this  for  the  pleasure  of  her  eye  and  palate.      The  re- 

Eetition  of  this,  the  great  Lord  of  the  wond  hath  said  or  ordered, 
ad  both  unargumented  and  disarmed  the  tempter.  A  sense  of 
God's  dominion  over  us  would  discourage  a  temptation,  and  put  it 
out  of  countenance ;  it  would  bring  us  with  a  vigorous  strength  to 
beat  it  back  to  a  retreat.  If  this  were  as  strongly  urged  as  the 
temptation,  it  would  make  the  heart  of  the  tempt^  strong,  and  the 
motion  of  the  tempter  feeble. 

5.  It  would  make  us  entertain  afflictions  as  they  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained, m.,  with  a  respect  to  God.  When  men  make  light  of 
any  affliction  from  God,  it  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty,  as  to 
contemn  the  fi'own,  displeasure,  and  check  of  a  prince,  is  an  affront 
to  majesty :  it  is  as  if  they  did  not  care  a  straw  what  Grod  did  with 
them,  but  dare  him  to  do  his  worst.  There  is  a  "  despising  the 
chastening  of  the  Almighty"  (Job,  v.  17).  To  be  unhumbled  imder 
his  hand^  is  as  much,  or  more,  affront  to  him,  than  to  be  impatient 
under  it.    Afflictions  must  be  entertained  as  a  check  from  heaven. 
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88  a  fix)wn  from  tlie  great  Monarch  of  the  world ;  under  the  feeling 
of  every  stroke,  we  are  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bounty ; 
to  despise  it,  is  to  make  light  of  his  authority  over  us ;  as  to  despise 
his  favors  is  to  make  light  of  his  kindness  to  us.  A  sense  of  God's 
dominion  would  make  us  observe  every  check  from  him,  and  not 
diminish  his  authority  by  casting  off  a  due  sense  of  his  correction. 

6.  This  dominion  of  Grod  would  make  us  resign  up  ourselves  to 
God  in  everything.  He  that  considers  himself  a  thing  made  by 
God,  a  vassal  under  his  authority,  would  not  expostulate  with  him, 
and  call  him  to  an  account  why  ne  hath  dealt  so  or  so  with  him.  It 
would  stab  the  vitals  of  all  pleas  against  him.  We  should  not  then 
contest  with  him,  but  humbly  lay  our  cause  at  his  feet,  and  say 
with  Eli,  (1  Sam.  iii  18),  "  It  is  tne  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems 
good."  We  should  not  commence  a  suit  against  God,  when  he  dolh 
not  answer  our  prayers  presently,  and  send  the  mercy  we  want  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wmd ;  he  is  the  Lord,  the  Sovereign.  The  consid- 
eration  of  this  would  put  an  end  to  our  quarrels  with  God ;  should 
I  expect  that  the  Monarch  of  the  world  should  wait  upon  me ;  or 
I,  a  poor  worm,  wait  upon  him?  Must  I  take  state  upon  me  be- 
fore the  throne  of  heaven,  and  expect  the  King  of  kmgs  should 
layby  his  sceptre,  to  gratify  my  humor?  Surely  Jonah  thought 
God  no  more  than  his  fellow,  or  his  vassal,  at  that  time  when  he 
told  him  to  his  face  he  did  well  to  be  angry,  as  though  God  might 
not  do  what  he  pleased  with  so  small  a  thing  as  a  gourd;  he 
speaks  as  if  he  would  have  sealed  a  lease  of  ejectment,  to  exclude 
him  fix)m  any  propriety  in  anything  in  the  world. 

7.  This  dominion  of  Gt)d  would  stop  our  vain  curiosity.  When 
Peter  was  desirous  to  know  the  fate  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
Christ  answereth  no  more  than  this :  (John,  xxi.  22),  "  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me."  Con- 
sider your  duty,  and  lay  aside  your  curiosity,  since  it  is  my  pleasure 
not  to  reveal  it.  The  sense  of  God's  absolute  dominion  would 
silence  many  vain  disputes  in  the  world.  What  if  God  will  not  re- 
veal this  or  that?  the  manner  and  method  of  his  resolves  should 
humble  the  creature  under  intruding  inquiries. 

UseY.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  dominion  of  God  may  teach  us  humility. 
We  are  never  truly  abased,  but  by  the  consideration  of  the  emi- 
nence and  excellency  of  the  Deity.  Job  never  thought  himself  so 
Sitif ul  a  thing,  so  despicable  a  creature,  as  after  God's  magnificent 
eclamation  upon  the  theme  of  his  own  sovereignty  (Job,  xEL  5,  6). 
When  God's  name  is  regarded  as  the  most  excellent  and  sovereim 
name  in  all  the  earth,  then  is  the  soul  in  the  fittest  temper  to  Be 
low,  and  cry  out.  What  is  man,  that  so  great  a  Majesty  should  be 
mindful  of  him  ?  When  Abraham  considers  God  as  the  supreme 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  he  then  owns  "  himself  but  dust  and  ashes" 
(Gen.  xviii.  25,  27).  Indeed,  how  can  vile  and  dusty  man  vaunt 
before  Gx)d,  when  angels,  fer  more  excellent  creatures,  cannot  stand 
before  him,  but  with  a  veil  on  their  faces  ?  How  little  a  thing  is 
man  in  regard  of  all  the  earth  I  How  mean  a  thing  is  the  earth  in 
regard  of  the  vaster  heavens  I     How  poor  a  thing  is  the  whole 
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world  in  compaxison  of  God!  How  pitiful  a  thing  is  man,  if  com- 
pared with  so  excellent  a  Majesty  I  There  is  as  great  a  distance  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  between  "being  and  not  bemg ;  and  the  more 
man  considers  the  Divine  royalty,  the  more  disesteem  he  will  have 
of  himself ;  it  would  make  mm  stoop  and  disrobe  himself)  and  fall 
low  before  the  throne  of  the  Eang  of  kings,  throwing  down  before 
his  throne  any  crown  he  gloried  in  (Eev.  iv.  10). 

(1).  In  regard  of  authority.  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the 
presence  of  majesty  1  How  foolish  is  it  for  a  country  justice  of 
peace  to  think  himself  as  great  as  his  prince  that  commissioned  him ! 
How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  sov- 
ereignty I  What,  is  human  greatness  before  Divine  ?  The  stars 
discover  no  light  when  the  sun  appears,  but  in  a  humble  posture 
withdraw  in  tneir  lesser  beams,  to  give  the  sole  glory  of  enlighten- 
ing the  world  to  the  sun,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  sovereign  of  those 
stars,  and  imparts  a  light  *  unto  them.  The  greatest  prince  is  in- 
finitely less,  if  compared  with  God,  than  the  meanest  scullion  in  his 
kitchen  can  be  before  him.  As  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness 
of  a  man  is  a  mere  mote  compared  to  the  goodness  and  holiness  of 
God,  so  is  the  authority  of  a  man  a  mere  trifle  in  regard  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  and  who  but  a  simple  child  would  be  proud 
of  a  mote  or  trifle?  Let  man  be  as  great  as  he  can,  and  conmiand 
others,  he  is  still  a  subject  to  One  greater  than  himself.  Pride  would 
then  vanish  like  smoke  at  the  serious  consideration  of  this  sov- 
ereignty. One  of  the  kings  of  this  country  did  very  handsomely 
shame  the  flatterv  of  his  courtiers,  that  cried  him  up  as  lord  of  sea 
and  land,  by  ordering  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore,  when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  commanding  the  waters 
not  to  touch  his  feet,  which  when  they  did  without  any  regard  to 
his  authority,  he  took  occasion  thereby  to  put  his  flatterers  out  of 
countenance,  and  instruct  himself  in  a  lesson  of  humility.  "  See," 
saith  he,  "  how  I  rule  all  things,  when  so  mean  a  thing  as  the  water 
will  not  obey  me  I"  It  is  a  ridiculous  pride  that  the  Turk  and 
Persian  discover  in  their  swelling  titles.  What  poor  sovereigns  are 
they,  that  cannot  command  a  cloud,  give  out  an  effectual  order  for 
a  drop  of  rain,  in  a  time  of  drought,  or  cause  the  bottles  of  heaven 
to  turn  their  mouth  another  way  in  a  time  of  too  much  moisture  I 
Yet  their  own  prerogatives  are  so  much  in  their  minds,  that  they 
jostle  out  all  thoughts  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  God,  and  give 
thereby  occasion  to  frequent  rebellions  against  him. 

(2).  In  regard  of  propriety.  And  this  doctrine  is  no  less  an 
abatement  of  pride  in  the  mghest,  as  well  as  in  the  meanest;  it 
lowers  pride  in  point  of  propriety,  as  well  as  in  point  of  authority. 
Is  any  proud  of  his  possessions?  how  many  lords  of  those  posses- 
sions have  gone  before  you  I  how  many  are  to  follow  youl*  Your 
dominion  lasts  but  a  short  time,  too  short  to  be  a  cause  of  any 
pride  and  glory  in  it.  God  by  a  sovereign  power  can  take  you 
from  them,  or  them  from  you,  when  he  pleaseth.  The  traveller  re- 
fresheth  himself  in  the  heat  of  summer  under  a  shady  tree ;  how 
many  have  done  so  before  him  the  same  day  he  knows  not,  and 
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how  many  will  have  the  benefit  after  before  night  comes,  he  is  as 
much  Ignorant  of;  he,  and  the  others  that  went  before  him  and 
follow  after  him,  use  it  for  their  refreshment,  but  none  of  them  can 
say,  that  they  are  the  lords  of  it ;  the  property  is  invested  in  some 
otner  person,  whom  perhaps  they  know  not.  The  propriety  of  all 
you  have  is  in  God,  not  truly  in  yourselves.  Doth  not  that  man 
deserve  scorn  from  you,  who  will  play  the  Droud  fool  in  gay  clothes 
and  attire,  which  are  known  to  be  none  of  nis  own,  but  borrowed  ? 
Is  it  not  the  same  case  with  every  proud  man,  though  he  hath  a 
property  in  his  goods  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  anything  you 
nave  your  own  truly?  Is  it  not  lent  you  by  the  great  Lord ?  Is 
it  not  the  same  vanity  in  any  of  you,  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
as  God's  loan  to  you,  as  for  such  a  one  to  be  proud  of  what  he  hath 
borrowed  of  man  ?  And  do  you  not  make  yourselves  as  ridiculous 
to  angels  and  good  men,  who  know  that  though  it  is  yours  in  op- 
position to  man,  yet  it  is  not  yours  in  opposition  to  God  ?  they  are 
granted  you  only  for  your  use,  as  the  collar  of  esses  and  sword, 
and  other  ensigns  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  city,  pass  through 
many  hands  in  regard  of  the  use  of  them,  but  the  propriety  remains 
in  the  community  and  body  of  the  city :  or  as  the  silver  plate  of  a 
person  that  invites  you  to  a  feast  is  for  your  use  during  the  time 
of  the  invitation.  What  ground  is  there  to  be  proud  of  those  things 
you  are  not  the  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of,  but  only  have 
the  use  of  them  cranted  to  you  dunng  the  pleasure  of  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  world  I 

2.  Praise  and  thankfulness  result  from  this  doctrine  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God. 

(1),  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his  royalty.  (Ps.  cxlv.  1),  "  I  will  ex- 
toll  thee,  my  God,  0  King."  The  Psalmist  calls  upon  men  five 
times  to  sing  praise  to  him  as  King  of  all  the  earth.  (Ps.  xlvii. 
6,  7),  "  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises :  sing  praises  to  our  king, 
sing  praises :  for  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth ;  sing  ye  praises 
witn  imderstanding."  All  creatures,  even  the  inanimate  ones,  are 
called  upon  to  praise  him  because  of  the  excellency  of  his  name 
and  the  supremacy  of  his  glory,  in  the  148th  Psalm  throughout, 
and  ver.  13.  That  Sovereign  Power  that  gave  us  hearts  and 
tongues,  deserves  to  have  them  employed  in  his  praises,  especially 
since  he  hath  by  the  same  hand  given  us  so  great  matter  for  it.  As 
he  is  a  Sovereign  we  owe  him  thankfulness;  he  doth  not  deal  with 
us  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion ;  he  might  then  have  annihilated 
us,  since  he  hath  as  full  a  dominion  to  reduce  us  to  nothing.  Con- 
sider the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty  in  itself,  and  you  must 
needs  acknowledge  that  he  might  have  multiplied  precepts,  enjoined 
us  the  observance  of  more  than  he  hath  done ;  he  might  have  made 
our  tether  much  shorter ;  he  might  exact  obedience,  and  promise 
no  reward  for  it ;  he  might  dash  us  against  the  walls,  as  a  potter 
doth  his  vessel,  and  no  man  have  any  just  reason  to  say,  What  dost 
thou  ?  or.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ?  A  greater  right  is  in  him  to 
use  us  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do  sensible  as  well  as  insensible 
things.  And  if  you  consider  his  dominion  as  it  is  capable  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  way  of  unquestionable  justice,  and  submitted  to  the 
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reason  and  judgments  of  creatures,  he  might  have  dealt  with  us  in 
a  smarter  way  than  he  hath  hitherto  done ;  instead  of  one  affliction, 
we  might  have  had  a  thousand :  he  might  have  shut  his  own  hands 
from  pouring  out  any  good  upon  us,  and  ordered  innumerable 
scourges  to  be  prepared  for  us ;  but  he  deals  not  with  us  according 
to  the  rights  of  nis  dominion.  He  doth  not  oppress  us  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  majesty ;  he  enters  into  covenant  with  us,  and  allures  us 
by  the  chords  of  a  man,  and  shows  himself  as  much  a  merciful  as 
an  absolute  Sovereign. 

(2.)  As  he  is  a  Proprietor,  we  owe  him  thankfulness.  He  is  at  his 
own  choice  whether  he  will  bestow  upon  us  any  blessinss  or  no;  the 
more  value,  therefore,  his  benefits  deserve  &om  us,  and  the  Donor 
the  more  sincere  returns.  If  we  have  anvthing  &om  the  creature  to 
serve  our  turn,  it  is  by  the  order  of  the  cnief  Proprietor.  He  is  the 
spring  of  honor,  and  the  fountain  of  supplies :  au  creatures  are  but 
as  the  conduit  pipes  in  a  great  city,  which  serve  several  houses  with 
water,  but  from  the  great  spring.  AU  things  are  conveyed  originally 
from  his  own  hand,  and  are  dispensed  from  his  exchequer,  if  this 
great  Sovereign  did  not  order  them,  you  would  have  no  more  sup- 
phes  from  a  creature  than  you  could  have  nourishment  from  a  chip: 
it  is  the  Divine  will  in  everything  that  doth  us  good ;  every  fistvor 
from  creatures  is  but  a  smile  from  God,  an  evidence  of  his  royalty 
to  move  us  to  pay  a  respect  to  him  as  ihe  great  Lord.  Some  hea- 
thens had  so  much  respect  for  Gbd,  as  to  conclude  that  his  will,  and 
not  their  prudence,  was  the  chief  conductor  of  their  afiGurs.  His 
goodness  to  us  calls  for  our  thankfulness,  but  his  sovereignty  calls 
for  a  higher  elevation  of  it :  a  smile  from  a  prince  is  more  valued, 
and  thought  worthy  of  more  gratitude,  than  a  present  from  a  peasant; 
a  small  gift  from  a  great  person  is  more  gratefully  to  be  received 
than  a  larger  from  an  infenor  person :  the  condescension  of  royalty 
magnifies  the  gift.  What  is  man,  that  thou,  so  great  a  Majesty,  art 
mindful  of  him,  to  bestow  this  or  that  fistvor  upon  him  ? — is  but  a 
due  reflection  upon  every  blessing  we  receive.  Upon  every  fredi 
blessing  we  should  acknowledge  the  Donor  and  true  Proprietor,  and 
give  him  the  honor  of  his  dominion :  his  property  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully owned  in  everything  we  are  capable  of  consecrating  to  him ;  as 
David,  after  the  liberal  collection  he  had  made  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  owns  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  that  use  the  propriety  of 
God :  "  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  diould  be  able 
to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort?  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14):  it  was  but  a 
return  of  God's  own  to  him,  as  the  waters  of  the  river  are  no  other 
than  the  return  to  the  sea  of  what  was  taken  from  it.  Praise  and 
thankfulness  is  a  rent  due  from  all  mankind,  and  from  every  crea- 
ture, to  the  great  Landlord,  since  all  are  tenants,  and  hold  by  him 
at  his  will.  "  Every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,"  were  heard,  by  John,  to  ascribe  "  l^lessing, 
honor,  glory,  and  power,  to  Him  that  sita  on  the  throne"  (Rev.  v.  18). 
We  are  as  much  bound  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gtod  for  his  preserva- 
tion of  us,  as  for  his  creation  of  us ;  we  are  no  less  obliged  to  him 
that  preserves  our  beings  when  exposed  to  dangers,  than  we  are  for 
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bestowing  a  being  upon  us  when  we  were  not  capable  of  danger. 
Thankfulness  is  due  to  this  Sovereign  for  public  concerns.  Hath 
he  not  preserved  the  ship  of  his  church  in  the  midst  of  whistling 
winds  and  roaring  waves ;  in  the  midst  of  the  combats  of  men  and 
devils ;  and  rescued  it  often  when  it  hath  been  near  shipwrecked? 

3.  How  should  we  be  induced  from  hence  to  promote  the  honor 
of  this  Sovereign  I  We  should  advance  him  as  supreme,  and  all  our 
actions  should  concur  in  his  honor :  we  should  return  to  his  glory 
what  we  have  received  from  his  sovereignty,  and  enjoy  by  his  mercy : 
lie  that  is  the  superior  of  all,  ought  to  he  the  end  of  all.  This  is  the 
harmony  of  the  creation ;  that  which  is  of  an  inferior  nature  is  or- 
dered to  the  service  of  that  which  is  of  a  more  excellent  nature ; 
thus  water  and  earth,  that  have  a  lower  being,  are  employed  for  the 
honor  and  beauty  of  the  plants  of  the  earth,  who  are  more  excellent 
in  having  a  principle  of  a  growing  life :  these  plants  are  again  sub- 
servient to  tne  beasts  and  birds,  which  exceed  them  in  a  principle 
of  sense,  which  the  others  want:  those  beasts  and  birds  are  ordered 
for  the  good  of  man,  who  is  superior  to  them  in  a  principle  of  reason, 
and  is  invested  with  a  dominion  over  them.  Man  having  God  for 
his  superior,  ought  as  much  to  serve  the  glory  of  God,  as  other 
things  are  designed  to  be  useful  to  man.  Other  governments  are 
intended  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  chief  end  is  not  the 
good  of  the  governors  themselves :  but  &od  being  every  way  sover- 
eign, the  sovereign  Being,  giving  being  to  all  things,  the  sovereign 
Buler,  giving  order  and  preservation  to  all  things,  is  also  the  end 
of  all  things,  to  whose  glory  and  honor  all  things,  all  creatures,  are 
to  be  subservient ;  "  for  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are 
all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever"  (Rom.  xi.  36):  q/'him,  as  the 
efficient  cause ;  through  nim,  as  the  preserving  cause ;  to  him,  as  the 
final  cause.  AH  our  actions  and  thoughts  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
his  glory;  our  whole  beings  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  his  honor, 
though  we  should  have  no  reward  but  the  honor  of  having  been 
subservient  to  the  end  of  our  creation :  so  much  doth  the  excellency 
and  majesty  of  God,  infinitely  elevated  above  us,  challenge  of  us. 
Subjects  use  to  vcdue  the  safety,  honor,  and  satisfaction  of  a  good 
prince  above  their  own :  David  is  accounted  worth  ten  thousand  of 
the  people ;  and  some  of  his  courtiers  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
venture  their  lives  for  his  satisfaction  in  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  little 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  Doth  not  so  great,  so  good  a 
Sovereign  as  God,  deserve  the  same  aflFection  fix>m  us?  "Do  we 
swear,"  saith  a  heathen,  "  to  prefer  none  before  Caesar,  and  have  we 
not  greater  reason  to  prefer  none  before  God?"y  It  is  a  justice  due 
firom  us  to  God  to  maintain  his  glory,  as  it  is  a  justice  to  preserve 
the  right  and  property  of  another.  As  God  would  lay  aside  his 
Deity  if  he  cUd  deny  himself,  so  a  creature  acts  irregularly,  and  out 
of  the  rank  of  a  creature,  if  it  doth  not  deny  itself  for  God.  He  that 
makes  himself  his  own  end,  makes  himself  his  own  sovereign.  To 
napkin  up  a  gift  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  or  to  employ  what  we 
possess  solely  to  our  own  glory,  to  use  anything  barely  for  ourselves, 
without  respect  to  God,  is  to  apply  it  to  a  wrong  use,  and  to  injure 
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God  in  his  propriety,  and  the  end  of  his  donation.  What  we  have 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  honor  of  God :  he  retains  the  dominion  and 
lordship,  though  he  grants  us  the  use :  we  are  but  stewards,  not  pro- 
prietors, in  regard  to  God,  who  expects  an  account  from  us,  now 
we  have  employed  his  goods  to  his  honor.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  be  advanced  by  us :  we  are  to  pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come : 
we  are  to  endeavor  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  that  is,  tnat  Gtx] 
may  be  known  to  be  the  chief  Sovereign;  that  his  dominion,  which 
was  obscured  by  Adam's  Ml,  may  be  more  manifested ;  that  his  sub- 
jects, which  are  suppressed  in  the  world,  may  be  supported ;  his 
laws,  which  are  violated  by  the  rebellions  of  men,  may  be  more 
obeyed ;  and  his  enemies  be  fully  subdued  by  his  final  judgment^  the 
last  evidence  of  his  dominion  m  this  state  of  the  world ;  that  the 
empire  of  sin  and  the  devil  may  be  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Goa  perfected,  that  none  may  rule  but  the  great  and  rightfiu  Sover- 
eign. Thus  while  we  endeavor  to  advance  the  honor  of  his  throne,  we 
shall  not  want  an  honor  to  ourselves.  He  is  too  gracious  a  Sovereign 
to  neglect  them  that  are  mindful  of  his  glory;  "those  that  honor 
him,  he  will  honor"  (1  Sam.  ii.  80). 

4.  Fear  and  reverence  of  God  m  himself,  and  in  his  actions,  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  us  from  this  doctrine  (Jer.  x.  7):  "Who  would 
not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations?"  The  ingratitude  of  the  world  is 
taxed  in  not  reverencing  God  as  a  great  king,  who  had  given  so 
many  marks  of  his  royal  government  among  them.  The  prophet 
wonders  there  was  no  fear  of  so  great  a  King  in  the  worlo,  smce, 
"  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations,  and  among  all  their  kings, 
there  is  none  like  unto  this ;"  no  more  reverence  of  him,  since  none 
ruled  so  wiselv,  nor  any  ruled  so  graciously.  The  dominion  of  God 
is  one  of  the  nrat  sparks  that  gives  fire  to  religion  and  worship,  con- 
sidered with  the  goodness  of  this  Sovereign  (Ps.  xiL  27,  28):  "All 
the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee,  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's, 
and  he  is  Governor  among  the  nations."  Epicurus,  who  thought 
God  careless  of  human  affairs,  leaving  them  at  hap-hazard,  to  the 
conduct  of  men's  wisdom  and  mutability  of  fortune,  yet  acknowl- 
edged that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  man  for  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  of  his  majesty.  How  should  we 
reverence  that  God,  that  hath  a  throne  encompassed  with  such  glo- 
rious creatures  as  angels,  whose  faces  we  are  not  able  to  behold, 
though  shadowed  in  assumed  bodies  I  how  should  we  fear  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  that  hath  so  many  armies  at  his  conmiand  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  in  the  earth  below,  whom  he  can  dispose  to  the  exact 
obedience  of  his  will  I  how  should  men  be  afraid  to  censure  any  of 
lus  actions,  to  sit  judge  of  their  Judse,  and  call  him  to  an  account  at 
their  bar  I  how  should  such  an  earth-worm,  a  mean  animal  as  man, 
be  afraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  great  a  King  amon^  his  pots 
and  stnmipets !  Not  to  fear  nim,  not  to  reverence  him,  is  to  pull 
his  throne  from  under  him,  and  make  him  of  a  lower  authority  than 
ourselves,  or  any  creature  that  we  reverence  more. 

5.  Prayer  to  God,  and  trust  in  him,  is  inferred  from  his  sovereign- 
ty. If  he  be  the  supreme  Sovereign,  holding  heaven  and  earth  in 
ms  hand,  disposing  all  things  here  below,  not  committing  everything 
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to  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  the  humors  of  men,  we  ought,  then, 
to  apply  ourselves  to  him  in  every  case,  implore  the  exercise  of  his 
authority ;  we  hereby  own  his  peculiar  right  over  all  things  and  per- 
sons. He  onljr  is  the  supreme  Head  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  per- 
sons :  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom"  (Matt.  vi.  13),  concludes  the  Lord's 
prayer,  both  as  a  motive  to  pray,  and  a  ground  to  expect  what  we 
want  He  that  believes  not  God's  government  will  think  it  needless 
to  call  upon  him,  will  expect  no  refuge  under  him  in  a  strait,  but 
make  some  creature-reed  his  support.  K  we  do  not  seek  to  him, 
but  relv  upon  the  dominion  we  have  over  our  own  possessions,  or 
upon  the  authority  of  anything  else,  we  disown  his  supremacy  and 
dominion  over  all  things ;  we  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  ourselves, 
or  of  some  creatures,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  God;  we  think  our- 
selves, or  some  natural  cause  we  seek  to  or  depend  upon,  as  much 
sovereigns  as  he,  and  that  all  things  which  concern  us  are  as  much 
at  the  oppose  of  an  inferior,  as  of  the  great  Lord.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
make  a  god  of  ourselves,  or  of  the  creature ;  when  we  seek  to  him, 
upon  all  occasions,  we  own  this  Divine  eminency ,  we  acknowledge . 
that  it  is  by  him  men's  hearts  are  ordered,  the  world  governed,  all 
things  disposed ;  and  God,  that  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  is  best  pleas- 
ed with  any  duty  in  the  creature  that  doth  acknowledge  and  desire 
the  glorification  of  it,  which  prayer  and  dependence  on  him  doth 
in  a  special  manner,  desiring  the  exercise  oi  his  authority,  and  the 
preservation  of  it  in  ordering  the  aflEairs  of  the  world. 

6.  Obedience  naturally  results  fix)m  this  doctrine.  As  his  justice 
requires  fear,  his  goodness  thankAilness,  his  faithfulness  trust,  his 
truth  belief,  so  his  sovereignty,  in  the  nature  of  it,  demands  obe- 
dience :  as  it  is  most  fit  he  should  rule,  in  regard  of  his  excellency, 
so  it  is  most  fit  we  should  obey  him  in  regard  of  his  authority :  he 
is  our  Lord,  and  we  his  subjects ;  he  is  our  Master,  and  we  his  ser- 
vants ;  it  is  righteous  we  should  observe  him,  and  conform  to  his 
will :  he  is  everything  that  speaks  an  authority  to  command  us,  and 
that  can  challenge  an  humihty  in  us  to  obey.  As  that  is  the  truest 
doctrine  that  subjects  us  most  to  God,  so  he  is  the  truest  Christian 
that  doth,  in  his  practice,  most  acknowledge  this  subjection ;  and  as 
sovereigntv  is  the  first  notion  a  creature  can  have  of  God,  so  obe- 
dience IS  tne  first  and  chief  thing  conscience  reflects  upon  the  crea- 
ture. Man  holds  all  of  God ;  and  therefore  owes  all  the  operations 
capable  to  be  produced  by  those  faculties  to  that  Sovereign  Power 
that  endowed  nim  with  them.  Man  had  no  being  but  from  him ;  he 
hath  no  motion  without  him ;  he  should,  thereiore,  have  no  being 
but  for  him ;  and  no  motion  but  according  to  him :  to  call  him 
Lord,  and  not  to  act  in  subjection  to  him,  is  to  mock  and  put  a  scorn 
upon  him  (Luke  vL  46) :  "  Why  call  you  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do 
not  the  things  that  I  say  ?"  It  is  like  the  crucifying  Christ  un- 
der the  title  of  a  King.  It  is  not  by  professions,  but  by  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  a  prince,  that  we  manifest  a  due  respect  to 
him :  by  that  we  reverence  that  authority  that  enacted  them,  and 
the  prudence  that  framed  them. 

Tnis  doctrine  affords  us  motives  to  obey,  and  directs  us  to  the 
manner  of  obedience. 
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1st.  Motives  to  obey, 

(1.)  It  is  comeljr  and  orderly.  Is  it  not  a  more  becoming  thing  to 
be  ruled  by  the  will  of  our  Sovereign  than  by  that  of  our  lusts  ? — 
to  observe  a  wise  and  gracious  Authority,  than  to  set  up  inordinate 
appetites  in  the  room  of  his  law  ?  Would  not  all  men  account  it  a 
disorder  to  be  abominated,  to  see  a  slave  or  vassal  control  the  just 
orders  of  his  lord,  and  endeavor  to  subject  his  master's  will  to  his 
own  ?  much  more  to  expect  God  should  serve  our  humor  rather 
than  we  be  regulated  by  his  will.  It  is  more  orderly  that  subjects 
should  obey  their  governors,  than  governors  their  subjects ;  that 
passion  should  obey  reason,  than  reason  obey  passion.  When  good 
governors  are  to  conform  to  subjects,  and  reason  veil  to  passion,  it  is 
monstrous !  the  one  disturbs  the  order  of  a  community,  and  the 
other  defaceth  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  Is  it  a  comely  thing  for  Gx)d 
to  stoop  to  our  meanness,  or  for  us  to  stoop  to  his  greatness? 

(2.)  in  regard  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  it  is  both  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  obev  God.  It  is,  indeed,  the  glory  of  a  superior  to 
be  obeyed  by  his  inrerior ;  but  where  the  sovereign  is  of  transcend- 
ent excellency  and  dignity,  it  is  an  honor  to  a  mean  person  to  be 
imder  his  immediate  commands,  and  enrolled  in  his  service.  It  is 
more  honor  to  be  God's  subject  than  to  be  the  greatest  worldly 
monarch ;  his  very  service  is  an  empire,  and  disobedience  to  him  is 
a  slavery.  It  is  a  part  of  his  sovereignty  to  reward  any  service 
done  him.*  Other  lords  may  be  willing  to  recompense  the  service  of 
their  subjects,  but  are  often  rendered  unable ;  but  nothing  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  God  to  hinder  your  reward,  if  nothing  stand  in  your 
way  to  hmder  your  obedience  (Lev.  xviii.  5) :  "  Ii  you  keep  my 
statutes,  you  shall  live  in  them ;  1  am  the  LonL"  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  can  recompense  you  for  rebellion  against  God,  and  obe- 
dience to  a  lust  ?  Saul  cools  the  hearts  of  his  servants  from  running 
after  David,  by  David's  inability  to  give  them  fields  and  vineyards 
(1  Sam.  xxii  7) :  "  Will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one  of  you 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  captains  of  thousands,  and  cap- 
tains of  himdreds,  that  you  have  conspired  against  me?"  But  God 
hath  a  dominion  to  requite,  as  well  as  an  authority  to  command 
your  obedience ;  he  is  a  great  Sovereign,  to  bear  you  out  in  your 
observance  of  his  precepts  against  all  reproaches  and  violence  of 
men,  and  at  last  to  crown  you  with  eternal  honor.  If  he  should 
neglect  vindicating,  one  time  or  other,  your  loyalty  to  him,  he 
will  neglect  the  maintaining  and  vindicating  his  own  sovereignty 
and  greatness. 

(8.)  God,  in  all  his  dispensations  to  man,  was  careful  to  preserve 
the  nghts  of  his  sovereignty  in  exacting  obedience  of  his  creature. 
The  second  thing  he  manifested  his  sovereignty  in  was  that  of  a 
Lawgiver  to  Adam,  after  that  of  a  Proprietor  in  giving  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  garden ;  one  followed  immediately  the  other  (Gen.  iL 
15,  16) :  "  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,  atfd  put  him  into  the  gar- 
den ot  Eden,  to  dress  it ;  and  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it^" 

■  Servire,  Deo  regnore  est 
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&c.  Nothing  was  to  be  enioyed  by  man  but  upon  the  condition  of 
obedience  to  his  Lord ;  ana  it  is  oMerved  that  in  the  description  of 
the  creation,  Gkxi  is  not  called  "  Lord"  till  the  finishing  of  tne  crea- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  forming  of  man.  '^  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man"  (Gen.  li  7).  Though  he  was  Lord  of  all  creatures,  yet 
it  was  in  man  he  would  have  his  soverei^ty  particularly  manifest- 
ed, and  by  man  have  his  authority  specially  acknowleclged.  The 
law  is  prefaced  with  this  title :  "  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Exod. 
XX.  2) :  authority  in  Lord,  sweetness  in  God,  the  one  to  enjoin,  the 
other  to  allure  ooedience ;  and  God  enforceth  several  of  the  com- 
mands with  the  same  title.  And  as  he  begins  many  precepts  with 
it,  so  he  concludes  them  with  the  same  title,  ''  I  am  the  Lord,"  Lev. 
xix.  87,  and  in  other  places.  In  all  his  communications  of  his  good- 
ness to  man  in  ways  of  blessing  them,  he  stands  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  and  manifests  his  graciousness 
in  favor  of  his  authority.  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  your  God  in 
all  my  perfections  for  your  advantage,  but  yet  your  Sovereign  for 
your  obedience.  In  all  his  condescension  he  will  have  the  ri^nts  of 
this  untouched  and  unviolated  by  us.  When  Christ  would  give  the 
most  pregnant  instance  of  his  condescending  and  himible  kmdness, 
he  urgeth  his  authority  to  ballast  their  spirits  from  any  presumptu- 
ous eruptions  because  of  his  humility.  ^'  You  call  me  Master,  and 
Lord ;  and  you  say  well :  for  so  I  am"  (John,  xiii  18).  He  asserts 
his  authority,  and  presseth  them  to  their  duty,  when  he  had  seemed 
to  lay  it  by  for  the  demeanor  of  a  servant,  and  had,  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  master,  put  on  the  humility  of  a  mean  imderling,  to  wasn 
the  disciples  feet ;  all  which  was  to  oblige  them  to  perform  the  com- 
mand he  theu  gave  them  (ver.  14),  and  in  obedience  to  his  author- 
ity, and  imitation  of  his  example. 

(4.)  All  creatures  obey  him.  All  creatures  punctually  observe 
the  law  he  hath  imprinted  on  their  nature,  and  in  their  several  capa- 
cities acknowledge  nim  their  Sovereign ;  they  move  according  to  the 
inclinations  he  imprinted  on  them.  The  sea  contains  itself  in  its 
bounds,  and  the  sun  steps  out  of  its  sphere;  the  stars  march  in  their 
order,  "  they  continue  this  day  accoroing  to  thy  ordinance,  for  all 
are  thy  servants"  (Ps.  cxix.  91).    If  he  orders  things  contrary  to  their* 

Srimitive  nature,  they  obey  him.  When  he  speaks  the  word,  the 
evouring  fire  becomes  gentle,  and  toucheth  not  a  hair  of  the 
children  he  will  preserve ;  the  hunger-starved  lions  suspend  their 
ravenous  nature,  when  so  good  a  morsel  as  Daniel  is  set  before  them ; 
and  the  sun,  which  had  been  in  perpetual  motion  since  its  creation, 
obeys  the  writ  of  ease  God  sent  it  in  Joshua's  time,  and  stands  still. 
Shall  insensible  and  sensible  creatures  be  punctual  to  his  orders,  pas- 
sively acknowledge  his  authority?  shall  lions  and  serpents  obey 
God  in  their  places? — and  shall  not  man,  who  <5an,  by  reason,  argue 
out  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  understand  the  sense  and  goodness 
of  his  laws,  and  actively  obey  God  with  that  wUl  he  hath  enriched 
him  with  above  other  creatures  ?  Yet  the  truth  is,  every  sensitive, 
yea,  every  senseless  creature,  obeys  God  more  than  his  rational,  more 
than  his  gracious  creatures  in  tiiis  world.  The  rational  creatures 
since  the  mil  have  a  previaling  principle  of  corruption.  Let  the  obe- 
voL.  II. — 30 
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dience  of  other  creatures  incite  us  more  to  imitate  them,  and  shame 
our  remissness  in  not  acknowledging  the  dominion  of  God,  in  the 
just  way  he  prescribes  us  to  walk  in.  Well  then,  let  us  not  pretend 
to  own  God  as  our  Lord,  and  yet  act  the  part  of  rebels;  let  us  give 
him  the  reverence,  and  pay  him  that  ob^ence,  which  of  right  be- 
longs to  so  great  a  King.  Whatsoever  he  speaks  as  a  true  God, 
ou^t  to  be  believed;  whatsoever  he  orders  as  a  sovereign  God, 
ought  to  be  obeyed ;  let  not  God  have  less  than  man,  nor  man  have 
more  than  God.  It  is  a  common  principle  writ  upon  the  reason  of 
all  men,  that  respect  and  observance  is  aue  to  the  majesty  of  a  man, 
much  more  to  the  Majesty  of  God  as  a  Lawgiver. 

2d«  As  this  doctrine  presents  us  motives,  so  it  directs  us  to  the 
manner  and  kind  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

(1.)  It  must  be  with  a  respect  to  his  authority.  As  the  veracity 
of  God  is  the  formal  object  of  Mth,  and  the  reason  why  we  believe 
the  things  he  hath  revealed ;  so  the  authority  of  Gt>d  is  the  formal 
object  of  our  obedience,  or  the  reason  why  we  observe  the  things  he 
hath  commanded.  There  must  be  a  respect  to  his  will  as  the  rule* 
as  well  as  to  his  glory  as  the  end.  It  is  not  formally  obedience  that 
is  not  done  with  regard  to  the  order  of  Grod,  though  it  may  be  ma- 
terially obedience,  as  it  answers  the  matter  of  the  precept  As  when 
men  will  abstain  from  excess  and  rioting,  because  it  is  ruinous  to 
their  health,  not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  great  Lawgiver ;  this 
is  to  pay  a  respect  to  our  own  conveniency  and  interest,  not  a  con- 
scientious observance  to  Grod ;  a  regard  to  our  health,  not  to  our 
Sovereign ;  a  kindness  to  ourselves,  not  a  justice  due  to  the  rights 
of  God.  There  must  not  only  be  a  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the 
precept  as  convenient,  but  a  consideration  of  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver  as  obligatory.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  ushers  m  every 
order  of  his,  directing  our  eye  to  the  authority  enacting  it ;  Jero- 
boam did  God's  will  of  prophecy  in  taking  the  kingdom  of  Israel; 
and  the  devils  may  be  subservient  in  God^  will  or  providence ;  but 
neither  of  them  are  put  upon  the  account  of  obedience,  because  not 
done  intentionally  with  any  conscience  of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod. 
God  will  have  this  owned  by  a  regular  respect  to  it;  so  much  he  insists 
upon  the  honor  of  it,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  God-man,  was 
most  agreeable  to  him,  not  only  as  it  was  great  and  admirable  in  it- 
self but  also  for  that  ravishing  obedience  to  his  will,  which  was  the 
life  and  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  whereby  the  justice  of  God  was  not 
only  owned  in  the  offering,  but  the  sovereignty  of  God  owned  in  the 
obedience.  ^'  He  became  obedient  unto  death ;  wherefore  Grod  highly 
exalted  him"  (Phil,  ii  8). 

(2.)  It  must  be  the  oest  and  most  exact  obedience.  The  most 
sovereign  authority  calls  for  the  exactest  and  lowest  observance ;  the 
highest  Lord  for  the  deepest  homage ;  being,  he  is,  a  "  great  King, 
he  must  have  the  best  in  our  flock"  (MaL  i.  14).  Obedience  is  due 
to  God,  as  King,  and  the  choicest  obedience  is  due  to  him,  as  he  is 
the  most  excellent  King.  The  more  majestic  and  noble  any  man  is, 
the  more  careftd  we  are  in  our  manner  of  service  to  him.  We  are 
bound  to  obey  God,  not  only  under  the  title  of  a  "Lord"  in  r^ard 
of  jurisdiction  and  political  subjectioni  but  under  the  title  of  a  true 
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"Lord  and  Master,"  in  regard  of  propriety ;  since  we  are  not  only 
his  subjects  but  his  servants,  the  exactest  obedience  is  due  to  Goa, 
jure  servUutis;  "  When  you  have  done  all,  say  you  are  unprofitable 
servants"  (Luke,  xvii.  10),  because  we  can  do  nothing  which  we  owe 
not  to  God. 

(3.)  Sincere  and.inward  obedience.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  sover- 
eignty to  prescribe  laws  not  only  to  man  in  his  outward  state,  but 
to  his  conscience,  so  it  is  apart  of  our  subjection  to  receive  his  laws 
into  our  will  and  heart.  Tne  authority  oi  his  laws  exceeds  human 
laws  in  the  extent  and  riches  of  them,  and  our  acknowledgment  of 
his  sovereignty  cannot  be  right,  but  by  subjecting  the  faculties  of  our 
soul  to  the  Lawgiver  of  our  souls;  we  else  a^nowledge  his  au- 
thority to  be  as  limited  as  the  empire  of  man ;  when  his  will  not 
only  sways  the  outward  action,  but  the  inward  motion,  it  is  a  giving 
him  the  honor  of  his  high  throne  above  the  throne  of  mortals.  The 
right  of  God  ought  to  be  preserved  undamaged  in  affection,  as  well 
as  action. 

must  be  sole  obedience.  We  are  ordered  to  serve  him  only ; 
>nly  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt.  iv.  10) :  as  the  only  Supreme 
Lord,  as  being  the  highest  Sovereign,  it  is  fit  he  shoula  have  the 
highest  obedience  before  all  earthly  sovereigns,  and  as  being  impar- 
alleled  by  any  among  all  the  nations,  so  none  must  have  an  obe- 
dience equal  to  him.  When  God  commands,  if  the  highest  power 
on  earth  countermands  it,  the  precept  of  God  must  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  countermand  of  the  creature.  "  Whether  it  be  ri^ht  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  imto  God,  judge  ye" 
(Acts,  iv.  18,  19).  We  must  never  give  place  to  the  authority  of  all 
the  monarchs  in  the  world,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  obedience  we  owe 
to  the  Supreme  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth ;  this  would  be  to 

Elace  the  throne  of  God  at  the  footstool  of  man,  and  debase  him 
elow  the  rank  of  a  creature.  Lovalty  to  man  can  never  recompense 
for  the  mischief  accruing  from  dislovalty  to  God.  All  the  obecuence 
we  are  to  give  to  man,  is  to  be  paid  in  obedience  to  God,  and  with 
an  eye  to  his  precept :  therefore,  what  servants  do  for  their  masters, 
they  must  do  "  as  to  the  Lord"  (Col.  iil  23) ;  and  children  are  to 
obey  their  parents  "  in  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  1).  The  authority  of 
Goa  is  to  be  eyed  in  all  the  services  payable  to  man ;  proper  and 
true  obedience  hath  God  solely  for  its  principal  and  primary  object ; 
all  obedience  to  man  that  interferes  with  that,  and  would  justle  out 
obedience  to  God,  is  to  be  refused.  What  obedience  is  due  to  man, 
is  but  rendered  as  a  part  of  obedienceto  God,  and  a  stooping  of  his 
authority. 

(5.)  It  must  be  universal  obedience.  The  laws  of  man  are  not  to 
be  universally  obeyed ;  .«ome  may  be  oppressing  and  xmjust :  no  man 
hath  authority  to  make  an  Unjust  law,  and  no  subject  is  bound  to 
obey  an  unrighteous  law ;  but  God  being  a  righteous  Sovereign, 
there  is  not  one  of  his  laws  but  doth  necessarily  oblige  us  to  obe- 
dience. Whatsoever  this  Supreme  Power  declares  to  be  his  will,  it 
must  be  our  care  to  observe ;  man,  being  his  creature,  is  bound  to 
be  subiect  to  whatsoever  laws  he  doth  impose  to  the  meanest  as  well 
as  to  tne  greatest :  tliey  having  equiJly  a  stamp  of  Divine  authority 
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upon  tbem.  We  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  among  bis  precepts : 
this  is  to  pare  away  part  of  his  authority,  and  render  him  a  half  sov- 
ereign. It  must  be  universal  in  all  placea  An  Englishman  in 
Spain  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  country  wherein  he  resides: 
and  so  not  responsible  there  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  native 
countrv.  In  the  same  condition  is  a  Spaniard  in  England.  But  the 
laws  oi  God  are  to  be  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  whereso- 
ever Divine  Providence  doth  cast  us,  it  casts  us  not  out  of  the  places 
where  he  commands,  nor  out  of  the  comj^iss  of  his  own  empire.  He 
is  Lord  of  the  world,  and  his  laws  oblige  in  every  part  of  tne  world ; 
ihey  were  ordered  for  a  world,  and  not  for  a  particular  climate  and 
territory. 

(6.)  It  must  be  indisputable  dbedience.  All  authority  requires 
readiness  in  the  subject;  the  centurion  had  it  fiom  hissoloiers;  they 
went  when  he  ordered  them,  and  came  when  he  beckoned  to  them 
^att  viii.  9).  It  is  more  fit  God  should  have  the  same  promptness 
m)m  his  subjects.  We  are  to  obey  his  orders,  though  our  purblind 
imderstandinff  may  not  apprehend  the  reason  of  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  without  dilute  that  ne  is  sovereign,  and  therefore  it  is  without 
dispute  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  him,  without  controlling  his 
conduct.  A  master  will  not  bear  it  fix>m  his  slave,  why  should 
Qod  from  his  creature  ?  Though  God  admits  his  creatures  some- 
times to  treat  with  him  about  the  equality  of  his  justice,  and 
also  about  the  reason  of  some  commands,  yet  sometimes  he  gives  no 
other  reason  but  his  own  sovereignty,  "  Thus  saith  tiie  Lord ;"  to 
correct  the  malapertness  of  men,  and  exact  from  them  an  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  unhmited  and  absolute  authority-.  When  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  ofier  Isaac,  God  acquaints  lum  not  with  the  reason 
of  his  demand  till  after  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  12),  nor  did  Abraham  enter 
any  demur  to  the  order,  or  expostulate  with  Gk)d,  either  from  his 
own  natural  affection  to  Isaac,  the  hardness  of  the  command,  it  bein^, 
as  it  were,  a  ripping  up  of  his  own  bowels,  nor  the  quickness  of  it 
after  he  had  been  a  child  of  the  promise,  and  a  Divine  aonation  above 
the  course  of  nature.  Nor  did  Paul  confer  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and  study  arguments  from  nature  and  interesit  to  oppose  the  Divine 
oommano,  when  he  was  sent  upon  his  apostolical  employment  (Ghd. 
i  16).  The  more  indisputable  his  right  is  to  command,  the  stronger  is 
our  obligation  to  obey,  without  questioning  the  reason  of  his  onlers. 

(7.)  It  must  be  joyful  obedience.  Men  are  commonly  more  cheer^ 
ful  in  their  obedience  to  a  great  prince  than  to  a  mean  peasant ;  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  master  renders  the  service  more  honorable. 
It  is  a  discredit  to  a  prince's  government,  when  his  subjects  obey 
him  with  discontent  and  dejectedness,  as  though  he  were  a  hard 
master,  and  his  laws  tyrannical  and  unrighteous.  When  we  pay 
obedience  but  with  a  dull  and  feeble  pace,  and  a  sour  and  sad  tem- 
per, we  blemish  our  great  Sovereign,  imply  his  commands  to  be 
S'evous,  void  of  that  peace  and  pleasure  he  proclaims  to  be  in  them ; 
it  he  deserves  no  respect  from  us,  if  we  obey  him  because  we 
must,  and  not  because  we  will.  Involuntary  obMience  deserves  not 
the  title :  it  is  rather  submission  than  obedience,  an  act  of  the  body, 
not  of  the  mind :  a  mite  of  obedience  wit^  cheeifalneflBi  is  better 
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than  a  talent  without  it  In  the  little  Paid  did,  he  comforts  himself 
in  this,  that  with  the  "  mind  he  served  the  law  of  God"  (Bom.  vii. 
25) ;  the  testimonies  of  Gkxi  were  David's  delight  (Ps.  cxix.  24).  Our 
understandings  must  take  pleasure  in  knowing  nim,  our  wills  de- 
lightfully emorace  him,  and  our  actions  be  cneerfully  souared  to 
him.  This  credits  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  worla,  makes 
others  believe  him  to  be  a  gracious  Lord,  and  move  them  to  have 
some  veneration  for  his  authority. 

(8.)  It  must  be  a  perpetual  obedience.  As  man  is  a  subject  as 
soon  as  he  is  a  creature,  so  he  is  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  a  creature. 
God's  sovereignty  is  of  perpetual  duration,  as  long  as  he  is  God ; 
man's  obedience  must  be  perpetual,  while  he  is  a  man.  God  cannot 
part  with  his  sovereignty,  and  a  creature  cannot  be  exempted  from 
subjection ;  we  must  not  only  serve  him,  but  cleave  to  him  (Deut. 
xiii.  4).  Obedience  is  continued  in  heaven,  his  throne  is  established 
in  heaven,  it  must  be  bowed  to  in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  earth.  The 
angels  continually  fulfil  his  pleasure. 

7.  Exhortaiion.  Patience  is  a  duty  flowing  from  this  doctrine.  In 
all  strokes  upon  ourselves,  or  thick  showers  upon  the  church,  "  the 
Lord  reigns,  is  a  consideration  to  prevent  muttering  against  him, 
and  make  us  quietly  wait  to  see  what  the  issue  of  nis  Divine 
pleasure  will  be.  It  is  too  great  an  insolence  against  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  censure  what  he  acts,  or  quarrel  with  him  for  what 
he  inflicts.  Proud  clay  doth  very  unbecomingly  swell  against  an 
infinite  superior.  If  God  be  our  Sovereign,  we  ought  to  subscribe 
to  his  afflicting  will  without  debates,  as  well  as  to  his  liberal  will 
with  affectionate  applauses.  We  should  be  as  full  of  patience 
under  his  sharper,  as  of  praise  under  his  more  grateful,  dispen- 
sations, and  be  without  reluctancy  against  his  penal,  as  well  as  his 
preceptive,  pleasure.  It  is  God's  part  to  inflict,  and  the  creature's 
part  to  submit 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motives,  and  sho^  us  the  nature  of  pa- 
tience.   1.  Motives  to  it. 

(1.)  God,  being  Sovereign,  hath  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  things.  His  title  to  our  persons  and  possessions  is,  upon  this  ac- 
count, stronger  than  our  own  can  be ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be 
angry  with  ourselves,  when  we  assert  our  worldly  right  against 
othera,  as  to  be  angry  with  God  for  asserting  the  right  of  his  domin- 
ion over  us.  Why  should  we  enter  a  charge  against  him,  because 
he  hath  not  tempered  us  so  strong  in  our  bodies,  drawn  us  with  as 
fair  colors,  embellished  our  spirits  with  as  rich  gifts  as  others  ?  Is 
he  not  the  Sovereign  of  his  own  goods,  to  impart  what,  and  in  what 
measure,  he  pleaseth  ?  Would  you  be  content  your  servants  should 
check  your  pleasure  in  dispensing  your  own  favors  ?  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable tning  not  to  leave  God  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  domin- 
ion. Though  Job  were  a  pattern  of  patience,  yet  he  had  deep  tinc- 
tures of  impatience ;  he  often  complains  of  God's  usage  of  him  as 
too  hard,  and  stands  much  upon  his  own  integrity ;  but  when  God 
comes,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  to  justify  his  carriage  to- 
wards him,  he  chargeth  him  not  as  a  eriminal,  but  considers  him 
only  as  his  vassal    Me  might  have  found  flaws  enough  in  Job's  car- 
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riage,  and  corruption  enough  in  Job's  nature,  to  clear  the  equity  of 
his  proceeding  as  a  judge ;  but  he  useth  no  other  medium  to  con- 
vince him,  but  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  the  unlimitedness  of 
his  sovereignty,  which  so  appals  the  good  man,  that  he  puts  his 
finger  on  his  mouth  and  stands  mute  with  a  self-abhorrency  before 
him,  as  a  Sovereign,  rather  than  as  a  Judge.  When  he  doth  pinch 
us,  and  deprive  us  of  what  we  most  affect,  his  right  to  do  it  should 
silence  our  lips  and  calm  our  hearts  firam  any  boisterous  uproars 
against  him. 

(2.)  The  property  of  all  still  remains  in  Grod,  since  he  is  sovereign. 
He  did  not  oivest  himself  of  the  property  when  he  granted  us  the  use ; 
the  earth  is  his,  not  ours ;  the  fulness  any  of  us  have,  as  well  as  the 
fulness  others  have.  After  he  had  given  the  Israelites  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  he  calls  them  all  his,  and  emphatically  adds  my,  to  every 
one  of  them  (Hos.  ii.  9).  His  right  is  universal  over  every  mite  we 
have,  andperpetual  too ;  he  may,  therefore,  take  from  us  what  he 
please.  He  did  but  deposit  in  our  hands  for  awhile  the  benefits  we 
enjoy,  either  children,  friends,  estate,  or  lives ;  he  did  not  make  a 
total  conveyance  of  them,  and  alienate  his  own  property,  when  he 
put  them  into  our  hands ;  we  can  show  no  patent  for  them,  wherein 
the  full  right  is  passed  over  to  us,  to  hold  them  against  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  implead  him  if  he  offer  to  re-assume  them :  he  re- 
served a  power  to  dispossess  us  upon  a  forfeiture,  as  he  is  the  Lord 
and  Governor.  Did  any  of  us  yet  answer  the  condition  of  his  grant? 
it  was  his  indidgence  to  allow  them  so  long ;  there  is  reason  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  when  he  re-assumes  what  he  lent  us,  and  rather  to  thank 
him  that  he  lent  it  so  long,  and  did  not  seize  upon  it  sooner. 

(8.)  Other  things  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  our  sover- 
eignty over  them,  than  we  of  God's  exercise  of  his  sovereignty 
over  us.  Do  we  not  exercise  an  authority  over  our  beasts,  as  to 
strike  them  when  we  please,  and  merely  for  our  pleasure;  and 
think  we  merit  no  reproof  for  it,  because  they  are  our  own,  and 
of  a  nature  inferior  to  ours  ?  And  shall  not  God,  who  is  abso- 
lute, do  as  much  with  us,  who  are  more  below  him  than  the  mean- 
est creatures  are  below  us  ?  They  are  creatures  as  well  as  we,  and 
we  no  more  creatures  than  they ;  they  were  framed  by  Omnipotence 
as  well  as  we ;  there  is  no  more  diflterence  between  them  and  us  in 
the  notion  of  creatures.  As  there  is  no  difference  between  the  great- 
est monarch  on  earth,  and  the  meanest  beggar  on  the  dunghnl,  in 
the  notion  of  a  man ;  the  beggar  is  a  man,  as  well  as  the  monarch, 
and  as  much  a  man ;  the  difference  consists  in  the  fipecial  endow- 
ments we  have  above  them  by  the  bounty  of  their  and  our  common 
Creator.  We  are  less,  if  compared  with  God,  than  the  worst,  mean- 
est, and  most  sordid  creature  can  be,  if  compared  with  us.  Hath  not 
a  bird  or  a  hare  (if  they  had  a  capacity)  more  reason  to  complain  of 
men's  persecuting  them  by  their  hawks  and  their  dogs  ?  but  would 
their  complaints  appear  reasonable,  since  both  were  made  for  the  use 
of  man,  and  man  doth  but  use  the  nature  of  the  one  to  attain  a 
benefit  by  the  other?  Have  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  God  if 
he  lets  loose  other  creature^  the  devouring  hoimds  of  the  world,  to 
bite  and  afflict  us  ?    We  must  not  open  our  lips  against  him,  nor 
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let  our  heart  swell  against  his  scourge,  since  both  they  and  we 
were  made  for  his  use,  as  well  as  other  creatures  for  our ;  this  is  a 
reason  to  stifle  all  complaints  against  God,  but  not  to  make  us  care- 
less of  preventing  afflictions,  or  emerging  out  of  them  by  all  just 
ways.  The  hare  hath  a  nature  to  shift  for  itself  by  its  winding  and 
turning,  and  the  bird  by  its  flight ;  and  neither  of  them  could  be 
blamed,  if  thev  were  able,  should  the  one  scratch  out  the  eyes  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  other  sacrifice  the  hawk  to  its  own  fiiry. 

(4.)  It  is  a  folly  not  to  submit  to  him.  Why  shoidd  we  strive 
against  him,  since  he  is  an  unaccountable  Sovereign,  and  '^  gives  no 
account  of  any  of  his  matters  ?"  (Job,  xxxiii.  18.)  Who  can  dis- 
annul the  judgment  God  gives?  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  su- 
preme court ;  a  higher  court  can  repeal  or  null  the  sentence  of  an 
mferior  court,  but  the  sentence  of  the  highest  stands  irreversible,  but 
by  itself  and  its  own  authority.  It  is  better  to  lower  our  sails,  than 
to  grapple  with  one  that  can  shoot  us  imder  water ;  to  submit  to  that 
Sovereign  whom  we  cannot  subdue. 

2.  It  shows  us  the  true  nature  of  patience  in  regard  of  Qod :  it  is 
a  submission  to  God's  sovereignty.  As  the  formal  object  of  obe- 
dience is  the  authority  of  God  enacting  the  law,  so  the  formal  object 
of  patience  is  the  authority  of  God  inflicting  the  punishment :  as  his 
right  of  commanding  is  to  be  eyed  in  the  one,  so  his  right  of  punish- 
ing  is  to  be  considered  in  the  other.  This  was  Eli's  condition,  when 
he  had  received  a  message  that  might  put  flesh  and  blood  into  a 
mutiny,  the  rending  the  priesthood  from  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  house :  yet  this  consideration,  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  calms  him  into 
submission,  and  a  willing  compliance  with  the  Divine  pleasure  ^1 
Sam.  iii.  18^ :  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems  good  in  his 
sight."  JoD  was  of  the  same  strain  (Job,  i.  21) :  "  The  Lord  gives, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ;" 
he  considers  God  as  a  sovereign,  who  was  not  to  be  reproached,  or 
have  anything  uncomely  uttered  of  him,  for  what  he  had  done.  To 
be  patient  because  we  cannot  avoid  it,  or  resist  it,  is  a  violent,  not  a 
loyal  patience ;  but  to  submit  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  inflict ; 
to  be  silent,  because  the  sovereignty  of  God  doth  order  it,  is  a  pa- 
tience of  a  true  complexion.  The  other  kind  of  patience  is  no  otner 
than  that  of  an  enemy  that  will  free  himself  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
by  any  way,  though  never  so  violent,  that  offers  itself.  This  sort  of 
patience  is  that  of  a  subject  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority 
over  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  will,  and  to  the 
glory  of  God,  more  than  by  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own  ease ;  "  I 
was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth"  (Ps.  xxxix.  10) ;  not  because  I 
could  not  help  it,  but  "  because  thou  didst  it,"  thou  who  art  my 
sovereign  Lord.  The  greatness  of  God  claims  an  awful  and  invio- 
lable respect  from  his  creatures  in  what  way  soever  he  doth  dispose 
of  them ;  this  is  due  to  him  ;  since  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  his 
kingdom  should  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and  his  royal  authority 
submitted  to  in  all  that  he  doth. 


DISCOURSE   IIV. 

ON   GOD'S    PATIENCE. 

Kahuk,  l  8. — ^The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  and  will  not  at  all  aoqnit 
Uie  wicked :  the  Lord  hath  his  waj  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  elo«idi 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet 

The  subject  of  this  prophecy  is  God's  sentence  against  Nineveh, 
the  head  and  metropohs  of  the  Assyrian  empire :  a  city  fcunous  for 
its  strength,  and  tnickness  of  its  wtdls,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
towers  for  defence  against  an  enemy.  The  forces  of  this  empire  did 
Qod  use  as  a  scourge  against  the  Israelites,  and  by  their  hands  ruined 
Samaria,  the  chief  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  transplanted  them  as 
captives  into  another  country  (2  Kings,  xvii.  5,  6),  about  six  years 
afber  Hezekiah  came  to  the  crown  of  Judah  (2  Kings,  xviiL  compared 
with  chap.  xvii.  6),  in  whose  time,  or,  as  some  think,  later,  Nahum 
uttered  this  prophecy.  The  name,  Nahum^  signifies  Comforter; 
though  the  matter  of  his  prophecy  be  dreadful  to  Nineveh,  it  was 
comSrtable  to  the  people  of  God :  for  a  promise  is  made,  (ver.  7), 
''  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  he 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him."  And  an  encouragement  to  Judah, 
to  keep  their  solemn  feasts,  (ver.  15 :  and  also  in  chap.  ii.  3),  with 
a  declaration  of  the  misery  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  it 
Observe, 

1.  In  all  the  fears  of  God's  people,  God  will  have  a  Comforter  for 
them.  Judah  might  well  be  dejected  with  the  calamity  of  their 
brethren,  not  knowing  but  it  mi^ht  be  their  own  turn  shortly  after. 
They  knew  not  where  the  ambition  of  the  Assyrian  woula  stop ; 
but  God  by  his  prophets  calms  their  fears  of  their  furious  neighbor, 
by  predicting  to  them  the  ruin  of  their  feared  adversary. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  church's  enemies  is  the  comfort  of  the 
church.  By  that  God  is  glorified  in  his  justice,  and  the  church  se- 
cured in  its  worship. 

3.  The  victories  of  persecutors  secure  them  not  firom  being  the 
triumphs  of  others.  The  Assyrians  that  conquered  and  captived 
Israel,  were  themselves  to  be  conquered  and  captived  by  the 
Medes.  The  whole  oppressing  empire  is  threatened  with  destruction 
in  the  ruin  of  their  chief  city ;  accordingly  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  empire  extinguished  by  a  greater  power.  God  bums  the  rod 
when  it  hath  done  the  work  he  appomted  it  for ;  and  the  wisp  of 
straw  wherewith  the  vessels  are  scoured,  is  flung  into  the  fii«,  or 
upon  the  dunghill. 

Nahum  begins  his  prophecy  majestically,  with  a  description  of  the 
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wrath  and  fury  of  God.  (Ver.  2),  "  Gted  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord 
revengeth ;  the  Lord  rever^th,  and  is  furious:  the  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies." 
And  therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  called  (ver.  1),  "The  burden  of 
Nineveh,"  as  those  prophecies  are,  which  are  composed  of  threaten- 
ings  of  judgments,  which  lie  as  a  mighty  weight  upon  the  heads  and 
backs  of  sinners. 

Ood  isjealotis — jealous  of  his  glory  and  worship,  and  jealous  for 
his  people,  and  their  security.  He  cannot  long  bear  the  oppressions 
of  his  people,  and  the  boasts  of  his  enemies.  He  is  jealous  for  him- 
self, and  is  jealous  for  vou  of  Judah,  who  retain  his  worship.  He  is 
not  forgetful  of  those  that  remember  him,  nor  of  the  danger  of  those 
that  are  desirous  to  maintain  his  honor  in  the  world.  In  this  first 
expression,  the  prophet  uses  the  covenant  name,  God ;  the  covenant 
runs,  "  I  am  your  uod,"  or  "  the  Lord  your  God ;"  mostly  God  with- 
out Lord,  never  Lord  without  God :  and,  therefore,  his  jealousy  here 
is  meant  of  the  care  of  his  people,  and  the  relation  that  his  actions 
against  his  enemies  have  to  his  servants.  He  is  a  lover  of  his  own, 
and  a  revenger  on  his  enemies. 

The  Lord  revengeth^  and  is  furious. — ^He  now  describes  God  by  a 
name  of  sovereignty  and  power,  when  he  describes  him  in  his  wrath 
and  fury,  and  is  furious.  Heb,  nan  bra,  Lord  of  hot  anger.  God  will 
vindicate  his  own  glory,  and  have  his  right  on  his  enemies  in  a  way 
of  punishment,  if  they  will  not  give  it  him  in  a  way  of  obedience. 
It  IS  three  times  repeated,  to  show  the  certainty  of  the  judgment  ;* 
and  the  name  of  "  ix)rd"  added  to  every  one,  to  intimate  the  power 
wherewith  the  judgment  should  be  executed.  It  is  not  a  fatherly 
correction  of  cluldren  in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  an  offended  Sovereign  s 
destruction  of  his  enemies  in  a  way  of  vengeance.  There  is  an  an^er 
of  God  with  his  own  people,  which  hath  more  of  mercy  than  wrath ; 
in  this  his  rod  is  guidea  bv  his  bowels.  There  is  a  fiiry  of  God 
against  his  enemies,  where  tnere  is  sole  wrath  without  any  tincture 
of  mercy ;  when  his  sword  is  all  edge,  without  any  balsam  drops 
upon  it.  Such  a  fury  as  David  deprecates  (Ps.  vi.  1) :  "  O  Lord,  re- 
buke me  not  in  thy  anger,  nor  chasten  me  in  thy  sore  displeasure," 
with  a  fury  untemperea  with  grace,  and  insupportable  wrath. 

He  reserves  wramfor  his  enemies. — ^He  lays  it  up  in  his  treasury,  to 
be  brought  out  and  expended  in  a  due  season.  "  Wrath"  is  supplied 
by  our  translators,  and  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  He  reserves,  what? — 
that  which  is  too  sharp  to  be  expressed,  too  great  to  be  conceived : 
a  vengeance  it  is.  And  ^-.n  naian,  He  reserves  it.  He  that  hath  an  in- 
finite wrath,  he  reserves  it ;  that  hath  a  strength  and  power  to  exe- 
cute it 

(Ver.  8.)  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger ^  J3e6.  o'^fix  nn«,  of  broad  nostrils. 
The  anger  of  God  is  expressed  by  this  word,  wnich  signifies  "  nos- 
trils :"  as.  Job,  ix.  13,  "  li  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger,"  Heb. 
"  his  nostrils."  And  the  anger  whereby  the  wicked  are  consumed, 
is  called  the  "  breath  of  nostnis"  (Job,  iv.  9) ;  and  when  he  is  angry, 
smoke  and  fire  are  said  to  go  out  of  his  nostrils  (2  Sam.  ii.  9);  and 
in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  1,  "  Why  doth  thy  anger  smoke  ?"    Heb.  "  Why  do 

*  Ribera,  in  loc. 
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thy  nostrils  smoke  ?"  So  the  rage  of  a  horse,  when  he  is  provoked 
in  battle,  is  called  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  (Job,  xxxix.  20).  He 
breathes  quick  fames,  and  neighs  with  fury.  And  slowness  to  anger 
is  here  expressed  by  the  phrase  of  **  long  or  wide  nostrils :"  because 
in  a  vehement  anger,  the  blood  boiling  about  the  heart,  exhales  men's 
spirit,  which  fume  up,  and  break  out  in  dilated  nostrils.  But  where 
the  passages  are  straighter  the  spirits  have  not  so  quick  a  vent,  and 
therefore  raise  more  motions  within ;  or,  because  the  wider  the  nos- 
trils are,  the  more  cool  air  is  drawn  in  to  temper  the  heat  of  the 
heart,  where  the  angry  spirits  are  gathered ;  and  so  the  passion  is 
allayed,  and  sooner  calmed.  God  speaks  of  himself  in  Scripture 
often  after  the  rate  of  men ;  Jeremiah  prajrs  (ch.  xv.  15)  that  God 
would  not  take  him  away  in  his  long-suffermg,  HA,  "  in  the  length 
of  his  nostrils,"  i.  e.  Be  not  slow  and  backward  in  thy  anger  against 
mv  persecutors,  as  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  me. 
The  nostrils,  as  well  as  other  members  of  a  human  body,  are  ascribed 
to  God.  He  is  slow  to  anger ;  he  hath  anger  in  his  nature,  but  is 
not  always  in  the  execution  of  it 

Arvi  great  in  'power. — ^This  may  refer  to  his  patience  as  the  cause 
of  it,  or  as  a  bar  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

1.  "  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,"  i,  e.  his  power  mod- 
erates his  anger ;  he  is  not  so  impotent  as  to  be  at  the  command  of 
his  passions,  as  men  are ;  he  can  restrain  his  anger  under  just  pro- 
vocations to  exercise  it.  His  power  over  himself  is  the  cause  oi  his 
slowness  to  wrath,  as  Numb.  xiv.  17 :  "  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord 
be  great,"  saith  Moses,  when  he  pleads  for  the  Israelites'  pardon. 
Men  that  are  great  in  the  world  are  quick  in  passions,  and  are  not  so 
ready  to  forgive  an  injury,  or  bear  with  an  oflFender,  as  one  of  a 
meaner  rank.  It  is  a  want  of  a  power  over  a  man's  self  that  makes 
him  do  unbecoming  things  upon  a  provocation.  A  prince  that  can 
bridle  his  passion,  is  a  king  over  himself  as  well  as  over  his  subjects. 
God  is  slow  to  anger,  because  great  in  power :  he  hath  no  less  power 
over  himself  than  over  his  creatures :  he  can  sustain  great  injuries 
without  an  immediate  and  quick  revenge :  he  hath  a  power  of  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  a  power  of  justice. 

2.  Or  thus :  "  He  is  slow  to  anger  and  great  in  power."  He  is 
slow  to  anger,  but  not  for  want  of  power  to  revenge  himself;  lus 
power  is  as  great  to  punish,  as  his  patience  to  spare.  It  seems  thus, 
that  slowness  to  anger  is  brought  m  as  an  objection  against  the  re- 
venge proclaimed.  What  do  you  tell  us  of  vengeance,  vengeance, 
nothing  but  such  repetitions  of  vengeance  ? — as  though  we  were  ig- 
norant that  God  is  slow  to  anger.  It  is  true,  saith  the  prophet,  I 
acknowledge  it  as  much  as  you,  that  God  is  slow  to  anger;  but 
withal,  great  in  power.  His  anger  certainly  succeeds  his  abused 
patience ;  he  will  not  always  bridle  in  his  wrath,  but  one  time  or 
other  let  it  march  out  in  fury  against  his  adversariea  The  Assyrians, 
who  had  captived  the  ten  tribes,  and  been  victorious  a  little  against 
the  Jews,  might  think  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  been  conquered 
by  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  people  professing  him  had  been  sub- 
dued by  their  arms ;  that  God  had  lost  all  his  power ;  and  the  Jews 
might  argue,  from  God's  patience  to  his  enemies,  against  the  credit 
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of  the  prophet's  denouncing  revenge.  The  prophet  answers,  to  the 
terror  of  the  one,  and  the  comfort  of  the  other,  that  this  indulgence 
to  his  enemies,  and  not  accounting  with  them  for  their  crimes,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  greatness  of  his  patience,  and  not  from  any  debility 
in  his  power.  As  it  refers  to  the  Assyrian,  it  may  be  rendered  thus: 
You  iNinevites,  upon  your  repentance  after  Jonah's  thundering  of 
judgments,  are  witnesses  of  the  slowness  of  God  to  anger,  and  had 
your  punishments  deferred ;  but,  falling  to  your  old  sins,  you  shall 
find  a  real  punishment,  and  that  he  hath  as  much  power  to  execute 
his  ancient  threatenings,  as  he  had  then  compassion  to  recall  them ; 
his  patience  to  you  then  was  not  for  want  of  power  to  ruin  you,  but 
was  the  effect  of  his  goodness  towards  you.  As  it  refers  to  the 
Jews,  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  Do  not  despise  this  threatening 
against  your  enemies  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  might,  the 
seeming  stability  of  their  empire,  and  tne  terror  they  possess  all  the 
nations  with  round  about  them :  it  may  be  lone  before  it  comes,  but 
assure  yourselves  the  threatening  I  denoimce  snail  certainly  be  exe- 
cuted ;  though  he  hath  patience  to  endure  them  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  (for  so  long  as  it  was  before  Nineveh  was  destroyed 
after  this  threatening,  as  Eibera,  in  loc.^  computes  from  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Judahj,  yet  he  hath  also  power  to  verify 
his  word,  and  accomplish  his  wiU :  assure  yourselves,  he  will  not  at 
all  acquit  the  wickea. 

He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked, — He  will  not  always  accoimt  the  crim- 
inal an  innocent,  as  he  seems  to  do  by  a  present  sparing  of  them, 
and  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  destitute  of  any  provoking 
carriage  towards  him,  and  he  void  of  any  resentment  of  it.  He  will 
"  not  acquit  the  wicked ;"  how  is  this  ?  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
Is  there  no  place  for  remission  ?  He  will  "  not  acquit  the  wicked." 
t.  e,  he  wUl  not  acquit  obstinate  sinners.  As  he  hath  patience  for 
the  wicked,  so  he  hath  mercy  for  the  penitent.  The  wicked  are  the 
subjects  of  his  long-sufiering,  but  not  of  his  acquitting  grace ;  he 
doth  not  presently  punish  their  sins,  because  he  is  slow  to  anger  ; 
but  without  their  repentance  he  will  not  blot  out  their  sins,  because 
he  is  righteous  in  judgment :  if  God  should  acquit  them  without  re- 
pentance for  their  crimes,  he  must  himself  repent  of  his  own  law 
and  righteous  sanction  of  it.  "  He  will  not  acquit,"  i,  e.  he  will  not 
go  bad:  from  the  thing  he  hath  spoken,  and  forbear,  at  long  run, 
the  punishment  he  hath  threatened. 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind. — The  way  of  God  signifies 
sometimes  the  law  of  God,  sometimes  the  providential  operations  of 
God :  "  Is  not  my  way  equal  ?"  (Ezek.  xviii.  25).  It  seems  there 
to  take  in  both. 

And  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. — The  pro- 
phet describes  here  the  fight  of  God  with  the  Assyrians,  as  if  he 
rushed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise  of  an  army,  raising  the  dust 
with  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  motion  of  their  chariots.<=  Symbol- 
ically, it  signifies  the  multitude  of  the  Chaldean  and  Median  forces, 
invading,  besieging,  and  storming  the  city.    It  signifies, 

1.  The  rule  of  providence.      The  way  of  God  is  in  every  motion 

^  Page  859,  coL  1.  «  Tiriuus,  in  he. 
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of  the  creature ;  lie  rules  all  things,  whirlwinds,  storms,  and  clouds; 
his  way  is  in  all  their  walks,  in  the  whirlings  and  blusterings  of  the 
one,  in  the  raising  and  dissolving  the  other.  He  blows  up  the  winds, 
and  compacts  the  clouds,  to  make  them  serviceable  to  his  designs. 

2.  The  management  of  wars  by  Qod.  His  way  is  in  the  storm: 
as  he  was  the  Captain  of  the  Assyrians  against  &u:naria,  so  he  will 
be  the  Captain  of  the  Medes  against  Nineveh :  as  Israel  was  not  so 
much  wasted  by  the  Assyrians  as  bv  the  Lord,  who  levied  and 
armed  their  forces ;  so  Nineveh  shall  oe  subverted,  rather  by  Gk)d, 
than  by  the  arms  of  the  Medes.  Their  force  is  described  not  to  be 
so  much  from  human  power  as  Divine.  God  is  President  in  all  the 
commotions  of  the  world,  his  way  is  in  every  whirlwind. 

8.  The  easiness  of  executing  me  judgment  He  is  of  so  sreat 
power  that  he  can  excite  tempests  in  the  air,  and  overthrow  them 
with  the  clouds,  which  are  the  dust  of  his  feet :  he  can  blind  his 
enemies,  and  avenge  himself  on  them :  he  is  Lord  of  clouds,  and 
can  fill  their  womb  with  hail,  lightnings,  and  thunders,  to  burst  out 
upon  those  he  kindles  his  anger  against :  he  is  of  so  great  force,  that 
he  needs  not  use  the  strength  of  his  arm,  but  the  dust  of  his  feet,  to 
effect  his  destroying  purpose. 

4.  The  suddenness  of  the  judgment  Whirlwinds  come  suddenly, 
without  an^  harbingers  to  give  notice  of  their  approach :  clouds  are 
swift  in  their  motion ;  "  Who  are  those  that  fiy  as  a  cloud  ?"  (Isa.  Ix. 
8),  i.  e.  with  a  mighty  nimbleness.  What  God  doth,  he  shall  do  on 
the  sudden,  come  upon  them  before  they  are  aware,  be  too  quick  for 
them  in  his  motion  to  overrun  and  overreach^hem.  The  winds  are 
described  with  wings,  in  regard  of  the  quickness  of  their  motion. 

5.  The  terror  of  judgments.  "  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the 
whirlwind,"  t.  e.  in  great  displeasure.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  is 
often  compared  to  a  storm ;  he  shall  bring  clouds  of  judgments  upon 
them,  many  and  thick,  as  terrible  as  when  a  day  is  turned  into  nighty 
by  the  mustering  of  the  darkest  clouds  that  mteipose  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  '^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  and 
a  fire  goes  before  him,"  when  he  "burns  up  his  enemies"  (Ps.  xcviL 
2,  3).  The  judgments  shall  have  terror  without  mercy,  as  clouds  ob- 
scure the  light,  and  are  dark  masks  before  the  fisice  and  glory  of  the 
Sim,  and  cut  off  its  refreshing  beams  fix>m  the  earth.  Clouds  note 
multitude  and  obscurity ;  God  could  crush  them  without  a  whirl- 
wind, beat  them  to  powder  with  one  touch,  but  he  will  bring  his 
judgments  in  the  most  surprising  and  amazing  manner  to  fiesh  and 
blood,  so  that  all  their  glorv  shall  be  changed  into  nothing  but  ter- 
ror, by  the  noise  of  the  bellowing  winds,  and  the  clouds,  like  ink, 
blacking  the  heavens. 

6.  The  confusion  of  the  offenders  upon  God's  proceeding.  A 
whirlwind  is  not  only  a  boisterous  wind,  that  hurls  and  rolls  every- 
thing out  of  its  place,  but,  by  its  circular  motion,  by  its  winding  to 
all  points  of  the  compass,  it  confounds  things,  and  jumbles  them  to- 
gether. It  keeps  not  one  point,  but,  by  a  circumgjrration,  toucheth 
upon  all.  Clouds,  like  dust,  shall  be  blown  in  their  face,  and  gum 
up  their  eyes :  thev  shall  be  in  a  posture  of  confusion,  not  know 
wnat  counsels  to  take,  what  motions  to  resolve  upon.    Let  them  look 
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to  every  point  of  hearen  and  earth,  they  shall  meet  with  a  whirl- 
wind to  confound  them,  and  cloudy  dust  to  blind  them. 

7.  The  irresistibleness  of  the  judgment  Winds  have  more  than 
a  giant-like  force,  a  torrent  of  compacted  air,  that,  with  an  invincible 
wSulness,  bears  all  before  it,  displaceth  the  firmest  trees,  and  levels 
the  tallest  towers,  and  pullis  up  bodies  from  their  natural  place. 
Clouds  also  are  over  our  heads,  and  above  our  I'each ;  when  God 
places  them  upon  his  people  for  defence  they  are  an  invincible  se- 
curity (Isa.  iv.  6) ;  and  when  he  moves  them,  as  his  chariot,  against 
a  people,  they  end  in  an  irresistible  destruction.  Thus  the  ruin  of 
the  wicked  is  described  (Prov.  x.  25) :  "  As  the  whirlwind  passes, 
BO  is  the  wicked  no  more :"  it  blows  them  down,  sweeps  them  away, 
they  irrecoverably  fall  before  the  force  of  it.  What  heart  can  en- 
dure, and  what  hands  can  be  strong,  in  the  days  wherein  God  doth 
deal  with  them  I  (Ezek.  xxii.  14).  Thus  is  the  judgment  against 
Nineveh  described :  God  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  to  thunder 
down  their  strongest  walls,  which  were  so  thick  that  chariots  could 
march  abreast  upon  them ;  and  batter  down  their  mighty  towers, 
which  that  city  had  in  multitudes  upon  their  walls. 

They  are  the  first  words  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  to  treat  of  the 
Patience  of  (Jod  described  in  those  words,  "  The  Lord  is  slow  to 
anger." 

Vodrine.  Slowness  to  anger,  or  admirable  patience,  is  the  property 
of  the  Divine  nature.  As  patience  signifies  suffering,  so  it  is  not  in 
God.  The  Divine  nature  is  impassible,  incapable  oi  any  impair,  it 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  violences  of  men,  nor  the  essential  glory 
of  it  be  diminished  by  the  injuries  of  men ;  but  as  it  signifies  a  will- 
ingness to  defer,  and  an  im willingness  to  pour  forth  his  wrath  upon 
sinful  creatures,  he  moderates  his  provoked  justice,  and  forbears  to 
revenge  the  injuries  he  daily  meets  with  in  the  world.  He  suffers 
no  grief  by  men's  wronging  nim,  but  he  restrains  his  arm  fix)m  pun- 
ishing them  according  to  their  merits ;  and  thus  there  is  patience  in 
every  cross  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world,  because,  though  it  be  a 
punishment,  it  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  unrighteous  rebel,  and 
less  than  may  be  inflicted  by  a  righteous  and  powerful  God,  This 
patience  is  seen  in  his  providential  works  in  the  world :  "  He  suffered 
the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way,"  and  the  witness  of  his  provi- 
dence to  them  was  his  "  giving  them  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  nlHng 
their  heart  with  food  and  gladness"  (Acts,  xvi.  17).  The  heathens 
took  notice  of  it,  and  signified  it  by  feigning  their  god  Saturn,  to  be 
boimd  a  whole  year  in  a  soft  cord,  a  cord  of  wool,  and  expressed  it 
by  this^  proverb :  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly ;"  t.  e.  God 
doth  not  use  men  with  that  severity  that  they  deserve ;  the  mills 
being  usually  turned  by  criminals  condemned  to  that  work.<^  This, 
in  Scripture,  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  slowness  to  anger  f Ps.  ciii. 
8),  sometimes  by  long-suffenng,  whicn  is  a  patience  with  duration 
(rs.  cxlv.  8 ;  Joel,  iL  18).  He  is  slow  to  anger,  he  takes  not  the  first 
occasions  of  a  provocation ;  he  is  long-suffering  (Bom.  ix.  22),  and 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  16^  he  forbears  punishment  upon  many  occasions  of- 
fered him.    It  IS  long  before  ne  consents  to  give  fire  to  his  wrath, 

'  Rhodigi  lib.  tL  c.  14k 
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It  differs  from  mercy  in  the  formal  consideration  of  the  object ;  mercy 
respects  the  creature  as  miserable,  patience  respects  the  creature  as 
criminal ;  mercy  pities  him  in  his  misery,  and  patience  bears  with 
the  sin  which  engendered  that  misery,  and  is  giving  birth  to  more. 
Again,  mercy  is  one  end  of  patience  ;  his  long-suffering  is  partly  to 
glorify  his  grace  :  so  it  was  m  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  As  slowness  to 
anger  spring  from  goodness,  so  it  makes  mercy  the  butt  and  mark 
of  its  operations  (Isa.  xxx.  18) :  "  He  waits  that  he  may  be  gracious." 
Goodness  sets  God  upon  the  exercise  of  patience,  and  patience  sets 
many  a  sinner  on  running  into  the  arms  of  mercy.  That  mercy 
which  makes  God  ready  to  embrace  returning  sinners,  makes  him 
willing  to  bear  with  them  in  their  sins,  and  wait  their  return.  It 
differs  also  from  goodness,  in  regard  of  the  object.     The  object  of 

f;oodness  is  every  creature,  angels,  men,  all  inferior  creatures,  to  the 
owest  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  ground.  The  object  of  patience 
is,  primarily,  man,  and  secondarily,  those  creatures  that  respect  men's 
support,  conveniency,  and  delight ;  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of 
patience,  as  considered  in  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  man,  for 
whose  use  they  were  created ;  and  therefore  God's  patience  to  them 
is  properly  his  patience  with  man.  The  lower  creatures  do  not  in- 
jure God,  and  tnerefore  are  not  the  objects  of  his  patience,  but  as 
they  are  forfeited  by  man,  and  man  deserves  to  be  deprived  of  them ; 
as  man  in  this  regard  falls  under  the  patience  of  God,  so  do  those 
creatures  which  are  designed  for  man's  good.  That  patience  which 
spares  man,  spares  other  creatures  for  him,  which  were  all  forfeited 
by  man's  sin,  as  well  as  his  own  life,  and  are  rather  the  testimonies 
of  Grod's  patience,  than  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The  object  of  God's 
goodness,  then,  is  the  whole  creation ;  not  a  devil  in  hell,  but  as  a 
creature,  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  but  not  of  his  patience.  There 
is  a  kind  of  sparing  exercised  to  the  devils,  in  deferring  their  com- 
plete punishment,  and  hitherto  keeping  off  the  day  wherein  their 
nnal  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced ;  yet  tne  Scripture  never  mentions 
this  by  the  name  of  slowness  to  anger,  or  long-suffering.  It  can  no 
more  be  called  patience,  than  a  prince's  keeping  a  malefactor  in  chains, 
and  not  pronouncing  a  condemning  sentence,  or  not  executing  a  sen- 
tence already  pronounced,  can  be  called  a  patience  with  him,  when 
it  is  not  out  of  idndness  to  the  offender,  but  for  some  reasons  of  state. 
God's  sparing  the  devils  from  their  total  punishment — ^which  they 
have  not  yet,  but  are  "  reserved  in  chains,  under  darkness  for  it 
(Jude,  6) — ^is  not  in  order  to  repentance,  or  attended  with  any  invita- 
tions fix)m  God,  or  hopes  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  come  im- 
der  the  same  title  as  Grod's  sparing  man :  where  there  is  no  proposal 
of  mercy,  there  is  no  exercise  of  patience.  The  fallen  angels  had  no 
mercy  reserved  for  them,  nor  any  sacrifices  prepared  for  them ;  God 
"  spared  not  the  angels"  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  "  but  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,"  t.  e,  he  had  no  patience 
for  them ;  for  patience  is  properly  a  temporary  sparing  a  person, 
with  a  waiting  of  his  relenting,  and  a  change  of  nis  injurious  de- 
meanor. The  object  of  goodness  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  pa- 
tience :  nor  do  they  both  consider  the  object  under  the  same  relation. 
Goodness  respects  things  in  a  capacity,  or  in  a  state  of  creation,  and 
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brings  them  forth  into  creationL  and  nurseth  and  supports  them  as 
creatures.  Patience  considers  tnem  already  created,  and  fallen  short 
of  the  duty  of  creatures ;  it  considers  them  as  sinners,  or  in  relation 
to  sinners.  Had  not  sin  entered,  patience  had  never  been  exercised; 
but  goodness  had  been  exercised,  had  the  creature  stood  firm  in  its 
created  state  without  any  transgression;  nay,  creation  could  not 
have  been  without  goodness,  because  it  was  goodness  to  create ;  but 
patience  had  never  oeen  known  without  an  object,  which  could  not 
have  been  without  an  injury.  Where  there  is  no  wrong,  no  suffer- 
ing, nor  like  to  be  any,  patience  hath  no  prospect  of  any  operation. 
So,  then,  goodness  respects  persons  as  creatures,  patience  as  trans- 
gressors ;  mercy  eyes  men  as  miserable  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment ;  patience  considers  men  as  sinful,  and  provoking  to  punish- 
ment. 

2.  Since^it  is  a  part  of  goodness  and  mercy,  it  is  not  an  insensible 
patience.  What  is  the  fruit  of  pure  goodness  cannot  be  from  a  weak- 
ness of  resentment ;  he  is  "  slow  to  anger ;"  the  prophet  doth  not 
sav,  he  is  incapable  of  anger,  or  cannot  oiscem  what  is  a  real  object 
of  anger ;  it  implies,  that  he  doth  consider  every  provocation,  but  he 
is  not  hasty  to  discharge  his  arrows  upon  the  offenders ;  he  sees  all, 
while  he  bears  with  them ;  his  omniscience  excludes  any  ignorance ; 
he  cannot  but  see  everjr  wrong ;  every  aggravation  in  that  wrong, 
every  step  and  motion  n-om  the  beginning  to  the  completing  it ;  for 
he  knows  all  our  thoughts ;  he  sees  the  sin  and  the  sinner  at  the 
same  time ;  the  sin  with  an  eye  of  abhorrency,  and  the  sinner  with 
an  eye  of  pity.  His  eye  is  upon  their  iniquities,  and  his  hatred  edged 
against  them ;  while  he  stands  with  arms  open,  waiting  a  penitent 
return.  When  he  publisheth  his  patience  in  his  keeping  silence,  he 
publisheth  also  his  resolution,  to  set  sin  in  order  before  their  eyes 
(Ps.  1.  21) :  "  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thy 
eyes.''  Think  me  not  such  a  piece  of  phlegm,  and  so  dull  as  not  to 
resent  your  insolences ;  you  shall  see,  in  my  final  charge,  when  I 
come  to  judge,  that  not  a  wry  look  escaped  my  knowledge,  that  I 
had  an  eye  to  heboid,  and  a  heart  to  loathe  every  one  of  your  trans- 
gressions. The  church  was  ready  to  think  that  uod's  slowness  to  de- 
Ever  her,  and  his  bearing  with  her  oppressors,  was  not  from  any  pa- 
tience in  his  nature,  but  a  drowsy  carelessness,  a  senseless  lethai^ 
(Ps.  xliv.  23) :  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?"  We  musk 
conclude  him  an  inapprehensive  God,  before  we  can  conclude  him 
an  insensible  God.  As  his  delaying  his  promise  is  not  slackness  to 
his  people  (2  Pet  iii  9),  so  his  oeferring  of  punishment  is  not  from 
a  stupioity  under  the  affronts  offered  him. 

3.  Since  it  is  a  part  of  his  mercy  aild  goodness,  it  is  not  a  con- 
strained or  &int-hearted  patience.  It  is  not  a  slowness  to  anger, 
arising  from  a  despondency  of  his  own  power  to  revenge.  He  hath 
as  much  power  to  punish  as  he  hath  to  forbear  pimishment  He  thai 
created  a  world  in  six  days,  and  that  by  a  word,  wants  not  a  strength 
to  crush  all  mankind  in  one  minute ;  and  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
word  imports,  can  give  satisfaction  to  his  justice  in  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  Patience  in  man  is  many  times  interpreted,  and  truly  too, 
a  cowardice,  a  feebleness  of  spirit,  and  a  want  of  strength.    But  it  is 
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not  firom  the  shortness  of  the  Divine  arm,  that  he  cannot  reach  us, 
nor  from  the  feebleness  of  his  hand,  that  he  cannot  strike  us.  It  is 
not  because  he  cannot  level  us  with  the  dust,  dash  us  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel,  or  consume  us  as  a  moth.  He  can  make  the  might- 
iest to  fall  before  him,  and  lay  the  strongest  at  his  feet  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  crime.  He  that  aid  not  want  a  powerful  word  to  create 
a  world,  cannot  want  a  powerful  word  to  dissolve  the  whole  frame 
of  it,  and  raze  it  out  of  being.  It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  a  distrust 
of  his  own  power,  that  he  hath  supported  a  sinful  world  for  so  many 
ages,  and  patiently  borne  the  blasphemies  of  some,  the  neglects  of 
others,  and  the  ingratitude  of  all,  without  inflicting  that  severe  jus- 
tice which  righteously  he  might  have  done ;  he  wants  no  thunder  to 
crush  the  whole  generation  of  men,  nor  waters  to  drown  them,  nor 
earth  to  swallow  them  up.  How  easy  is  it  for  him  to  single  out  this 
or  that  particular  person  to  be  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  not  of  his 
patience  I  What  ne  hath  done  to  one,  he  may  to  another ;  any  sig- 
nal judgment  he  hath  sent  upon  one,  is  an  evidence  that  he  wants 
not  power  to  inflict  it  upon  all.  Could  he  not  make  the  motes  in 
the  air  to  choke  us  at  every  breath,  rain  thunderbolts  instead  of 
drops  of  water,  fill  the  clouds  with  a  consuming  lightning,  take  off 
the  reverence  and  fear  of  man,  which  he  hath  imprinted  upon  the 
creature,  spirit  our  domestic  beasts  to  be  our  executioners,  unloose 
the  tiles  from  the  house-top  to  brain  us,  or  make  the  fall  of  a  house 
to  crush  us?  It  is  but  taking  out  the  pins,  and  giving  a  blast,  and 
the  work  is  done.  And  doth  he  want  a  power  to  do  any  of  those 
things?  It  is  not  then  a  faint-hearted,  or  feeble  patience,  that  he 
exerciseth  towards  man. 

4.  Since  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  over  the  creature,  it  is  from  a 
fulness  of  power  over  himself.  This  is  in  the  text,  "  The  Lord  is 
slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power;"  it  is  a  part  of  his  dominion  over 
himself,  whereby  he  can  moderate,  and  rule  nis  own  affections  accord- 
ing to  the  holiness  of  his  own  will.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  his  power, 
so  it  is  an  argument  of  his  power ;  the  greatness  of  the  effect  aemon- 
strates  the  fulness  and  sumciency  of  the  cause.  The  more  feeble 
any  man  is  in  reason  the  less  command  he  hath  over  his  passions, 
and  he  is  the  more  heady  to  revenge.  B^venge  is  a  sign  of  a  child- 
ish mind ;  the  stronger  any  man  is  in  reason,  the  more  command  he 
hath  over  himself.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty;  and  he  that  rules  his  own  spirit,  than  he  that  takes  a  city" 
(Prov.  xvi.  82);  he  that  can  restrain  his  anger,  is  stronger  than  the 
Caesars  and  Alexanders  of  the  world,  that  have  filled  the  earth  vdth 
slain  carcasses  and  ruined  cities.  By  the  same  reason,  God's  slowness 
to  anger  is  a  greater  argument  of  his  power  than  the  creating  a  world, 
or  the  power  of  dissolving  it  by  a  word ;  in  this  he  hath  a  dominion 
over  creatures,  in  the  other  over  himself;  this  is  the  reason  he  will 
not  return  to  destroy;  because  "I  am  God,  and  not  man"  (Hos.  xi. 
9);  I  am  not  so  weak  and  impotent  as  man,  that  cannot  restrain  his 
anger.  This  is  a  strength  possessed  only  by  a  God,  wherein  a  crea- 
ture is  no  more  able  to  parallel  him,  than  m  anjr  other;  so  that  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  himself;  as  it  is  in  the  verse  before 
the  text,  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  anger,  in  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
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"  furious,"  as  we  translate  it ;  so  he  is  the  Lord  of  patience.  The  end 
why  God  is  patient,  is  to  show  his  i)Ower.  "  What  if  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?"  (Rom. 
ix.  "22).  To  show  his  wrath  upon  sinners,  and  his  power  over  him- 
self in  bearing  such  indignities,  and  forbearing  punishment  so  long, 
when  men  were  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  of  whom  there 
was  no  hopes  of  amendment.  Had  he  immediately  broken  in  pieces 
those  vessels,  his  power  had  not  so  eminently  appeared  as  it  hath 
done,  in  tolerating  them  so  long,  that  had  provoked  him  to  take 
them  off  so  often ;  there  is  indeed  the  power  of  his  anger,  and  there 
is  the  power  of  his  patience ;  and  his  power  is  more  seen  in  his 
patience  than  in  his  wrath :  it  is  no  wonder  that  He  that  is  above  all^ 
IS  able  to  crush  all ;  but  it  is  a  wonder,  that  he  that  is  provoked  hj 
all,  doth  not,  upon  the  first  provocation,  rid  his  hands  of  alL  This 
is  the  reason  why  he  did  bear  such  a  weight  of  provocations  fix)m 
vessels  of  wrath,  prepared  for  ruin,  that  he  might  yruj^faa*  16  dvtaw 
aitov,  show  what  he  was  able  to  do,  the  lordship  and  royalty  he  had 
over  himself.  The  power  of  Qod  is  more  manifest  in  his  patience 
to  a  multitude  of  sinners,  than  it  would  be  in  creating  millions  of 
worlds  out  of  nothing;  this  was  the  du^aidi^  o(5roO,  a  power  over  him- 
self. 

5.  This  patience  being  a  branch  of  mercy,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
founded  in  the  death  of  Christ  Without  the  consideration  of  this, 
we  can  give  no  account  why  Divine  patience  should  extend  itself  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  fallen  angela  The  threatening  extends  itself  to 
us  as  well  as  to  the  fallen  angels ;  the  threatening  must  necessarily 
have  sunk  man,  as  well  as  those  glorious  creatur^  had  not  Christ 
stepped  in  to  our  relief.  Had  not  Christ  interposed  to  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God,  man  upon  his  sin  had  been  actually  bound  over  to 

J)unishment,  as  well  as  the  fallen  angels  were  upon  theirs,  and  been 
ettered  in  chains  as  strong  as  those  spirits  feel.^  The  reason  yrhy 
man  was  not  hurled  into  the  same  deplorable  condition  upon  his  sin, 
as  they  were,  is  Christ's  promise  of  taJdng  our  nature,  ana  not  theirs. 
Had  God  designed  Christ's  taking  their  nature,  the  same  patience 
had  been  exercised  towards  them,  and  the  same  offers  would  have 
been  made  to  them,  as  are  made  to  us.  In  regard  to  these  fruits  of 
this  patience,  Christ  is  said  to  buv  the  wickedest  apostates  from  him: 
"  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them"  (1  Pet  ii  1).  Such  were 
bought  by  him,  as  *^  bring  upon  themselves  just  destruction,  and 
whose  damnation  slumbers  nov'  (ver.  S);  he  purchased  the  continu- 
ance of  their  lives,  and  the  stay  of  their  execution,  that  offers  of 
grace  might  be  made  to  them.  This  patience  must  be  either  upon 
the  account  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel ;  for  there  are  no  other  rules, 
whereby  God  ffovems  the  world.  A  fruit  of  the  law  it  was  not ; 
that  spake  noming  but  curses  after  disobedience :  not  a  letter  of 
mercy  was  writ  upon  that,  and  therefore  nothing  01  patience ;  death 
and  wrath  were  denounced;  no  slowness  to  anger  intimated*  It 
must  be  therefore  upon  account  of  the  gospel,  and  a  frxdt  of  the  cov- 
enant of  grace,  whereof  Christ  was  MecSator.  Besides  this  perfection 
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beinff  God's  "  waiting  that  he  might  be  gracious"  (Isa.  xxx.  18),  that 
which  made  way  for  God's  grace  made  way  for  his  waiting  to  mani- 
fest it.  God  discovered  not  his  grace,  but  in  Christ ;  and  therefore 
discovered  not  his  patience  but  in  Christ ;  it  is  in  him  he  met  with 
the  satisfaction  of  ms  justice,  that  he  might  have  a  groimd  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  patience.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  wherein 
the  life  of  a  beast  was  accepted  for  the  sin  of  man,  discovered  the 
und  of  his  forbearance  of  them  to  be  the  expectation  of  the  great 
rifice,  whereby  sin  was  to  be  completely  expiated  (Gen.  viii.  21). 
The  publication  of  his  patience  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  presently 
after  the  sweet  savor  he  found  in  Noah's  sacrifice.  The  promised 
and  designed  coming  of  Christ,  was  the  cause  of  that  patience  God 
exercised  before  in  the  world ;  and  his  gathering  the  elect  together, 
is  the  reason  of  his  patience  since  his  death. 

6.  The  naturalness  of  his  veracity  and  holiness,  and  the  strictness 
of  his  justice,  are  no  bars  to  the  exercise  of  his  patience. 

(1.)  His  veracity.  In  those  threatenings  where  the  pimishment  is 
expressed,  but  not  the  time  of  inflicting  it  prefixed  and  determined 
in  the  threatening,  his  veracity  suffers  no  oama^e  by  the  delaying 
execution ;  so  it  be  once  done,  though  a  long  tmie  aAer,  the  credit 
of  his  truth  stands  unshaken :  as  wnen  God  promises  a  thin^  with- 
out fixing  the  the  time,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pitch  upon  what  tmie  he 
pleases  for  the  performance  of  it,  without  staining  nis  &ithfulness  to 
nis  word,  by  not  giving  the  thing  promised  presently.  Why  should 
the  deferring  of  justice  upon  an  offender  be  any  more  against  his 
veracity  than  his  delaving  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  a  suppliant? 
But  the  difference  will  lie  in  the  threatening.  "  In  the  day  thou  eat- 
est  thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death"  (Gen.  ii  17).  The  time  was 
there  settled ;  "  in  that  day  thou  shjut  die ;"  some  refer  "  day"  to 
eating,  not  to  dying ;  and  render  the  sentence  thus :  I  do  not  pro- 
hibit thee  the  eating  this  fruit  for  a  day  or  two,  but  continually.  In 
whatsoever  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die ;  but  not  under- 
standing his  dying  that  very  day  he  should  eat  of  it;  referring 
"  day"  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  prohibition,  as  to  time.  But  to 
leave  this  as  imcertain,  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  in  some  threat- 
enings a  condition  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  as  in  that  posi- 
tive denouncing  of  the  destruction  of  Ninevah :  "  Yet  forty  aajs^ 
and  Ninevah  shall  be  destroyed"  (Jonah,  iii.  4),  the  condition  is  mi- 
plied ;  unless  th^  humble  themselves,  and  repent ;  for  upon  their 
repentance,  the  sentence  was  deferred.  So  here,  "  in  the  day  thou 
eatest  tl\ereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,"  or  certainly  die,  imless  there 
be  a  way  found  for  the  expiation  of  thy  crime,  and  the  righting  my 
honor.  This  condition,  in  regard  of  the  event,  may  as  well  be  as- 
serted to  be  implied  in  this  threatening,  as  that  of  repentance  was  in 
the  other ;  or  rather,  "  thou  shalt  die,"  thou  shalt  die  spiritually,  thou 
shalt  lose  that  image  of  mine  in  thy  nature,  that  righteousness  which 
is  as  much  the  life  of  thy  soul  as  thy  soul  is  the  life  of  thy  bodv ; 
that  righteousness  whereby  thou  art  enabled  to  live  to  me  and  tny 
own  happiness.  What  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  a  quickening  soul, 
that  the  miage  of  God  is  to  the  soul,  a  quickemng  image.  Or  "  thou 
shalt  die  the  death,"  or  certainly  die ;  thou  shalt  be  liable  to  death. 
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And  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  actual  death  of  the  body, 
but  the  merit  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  death ;  thou  wilt  be  od- 
noxious  to  death,  which  will  be  avoided,  if  thou  dost  forbear  to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  thou  shalt  be  a  guilty  person,  and  so  under 
a  sentence  of  death,  that  I  may,  when  I  please,  inflict  it  on  thee.f 
Death  did  come  upon  Adam  that  day,  because  his  nature  was  vitiat- 
ed ;  he  was  then  luso  under  an  expectation  of  death,  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  it,  though  that  day  it  was  not  poured  out  upon  him  in  the 
full  bitterness  and  gall  of  it :  as  when  the  apostle  saith,  "  The  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin"  (Rom.  viii.  10),  he  speaks  to  the  living,  and 
yet  tells  them  the  body  was  dead  because  or  sin ;  he  means  no  more 
than  that  it  was  under  a  sentence,  and  so  a  necessity  of  dying,  though 
not  actually  dead ;  so  thou  shalt  be  undes  the  sentence  of  death  that 
day,  as  certainly  as  if  that  day  thou  shouldst  sink  into  the  dust :  and 
as  Dv  his  patience  towards  man,  not  sending  forth  death  upon  him 
in  all  the  Ditter  ingredients  of  it,  his  justice  afterwards  was  more 
eminent  upon  man^  surety,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
then  employed  in  all  its  severe  operations  upon  man.  So  was  his 
veracity  eminent  also  in  making  good  this  threatening,  in  inflicting 
the  punishment  included  in  it  upon  our  nature  assumed  by  a  mighty 
Person,  and  upon  that  Person  in  our  nature,  who  was  infinitely 
higher  than  our  nature. 

(2.)  His  iustice  and  righteousness  are  not  prejudiced  by  his  pa- 
tience. There  is  a  hatred  of  the  sin  in  his  holiness,  and  a  sen- 
tence past  against  the  sin  in  his  justice,  though  the  execution  of 
that  sentence  be  suspended,  and  the  person  reprieved  by  patience, 
which  is  implied  (Eccles.  viii.  11) :  "because  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily ;  therefore,  the  heart  of  the  sons 
of  men  is  folly  set  in  them  to  do  evil ;"  sentence  is  past,  but  a  speedy 
execution  is  stopped.  Some  of  the  heathens,  who  would  not  imagine 
God  unjust,  ana  yet,  seeing  the  villanies  and  oppressions  of  men  in 
the  world  remain  unpunished,  and  frequently  beholding  prosperous 
wickedness,  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  denied  his 
providence  and  actual  government  of  the  world;  for  if  he  did 
take  notice  of  human  affitirs,  and  concern  himself  in  what  was  done 
upon  the  earth,  they  could  not  think  an  Infinite  Gbodness  and  Jus- 
tice could  be  so  slow  to  punish  oppressors,  and  relieve  the  misera- 
ble, and  leave  the  world  in  that  disorder  under  the  injustice  of  men : 
they  judged  such  a  patience  as  was  exercised  by  him,  if  he  did  gov- 
ern the  world,  was  drawn  out  beyond  the  line  of  fit  and  just  Is  it 
not  a  presumption  in  men  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  righteousness  and 
conveniency  to  their  Creator  r  It  might  be  demanded  of  such,  whe- 
ther they  never  injured  any  in  their  lives ;  and  when  certainly  they 
have  one  way  or  another,  would  they  not  think  it  a  very  unworthy, 
if  not  unjust,  thing,  that  a  person  so  injured  by  them  should  take  a 
speedy  and  severe  revenge  on  them? — and  if  every  man  should  do 
the  like,  would  there  not  be  a  speedy  despatch  made  of  mankind  ? 
Would  not  the  world  be  a  shambles,  and  men  rush  forwards  to  one 
another's  destructions,  for  the  wrongs  they  have  mutually  received? 
If  it  be  accounted  a  virtue  in  man,  and  no  unrighteousness,  not  pre- 
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sently  to  be  all  on  fire  against  an  offence ;  by  what  right  should  any 
question  the  inconsistency  of  God's  patience  with  his  justice?  Do 
we  praise  the  lenity  of  parents  to  children,  and  shall  we  disparage 
the  long-suffering  of  God  to  men  ?  We  do  not  censure  the  right- 
eousness of  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  because  they  cut  not  off  a 
corrupt  member  this  day  as  well  as  to-morrow  ?  And  is  it  just  to 
asperse  God,  because  he  doth  defer  his  vengeance  which  man  as- 
sumes to  himself  a  right  to  do  ?  We  never  account  him  a  bad  gov- 
ernor that  defers  the  trial,  and  consequently  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  a  notorious  offender  for  important  reasons,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  either  to  make  the  nature  of  his  crime  more  evi- 
dent, or  to  find  out  the  rest  of  his  complices  by  his  discovery.  A 
governor,  indeed,  were  unjust,  if  he  commanded  that  which  were 
unrighteous,  and  forbade  that  which  were  worthv  and  commenda- 
ble ;  but  if  he  delays  the  execution  of  a  convict  offender  for  weighty 
reasons,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  whereof  he  is  the  ruler,  or 
for  some  advantage  to  the  offender  himself,  to  make  him  have  a 
sense  of,  and  a  regret  for  his  offence,  we  account  him  not  unjust  for 
this.  God  doth  not  by  his  patience  dispense  with  the  holiness  of 
his  law,  nor  cut  off  anything  from  its  due  authority.  K  men  do 
strengthen  themselves  by  his  long-suffering  against  his  law,  it  is 
their  fault,  not  any  unrighteousness  in  him  ;  he  will  take  a  time  to 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  his  own  commands,  if  men  will 
wholly  neglect  the  time  of  his  patience,  in  forbearing  to  pay  a  duti- 
ful ol^rvance  to  his  precept.  If  justice  be  natural  to  hun,  and  he 
cannot  but  punish  sin,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to  consume  sinners, 
as  the  fire  aoth  stubble  put  into  it,  which  hath  no  command  over  its 
own  qualities  to  restrain  them  from  acting ;  but  God  is  a  free  agent, 
and  may  choose  his  own  time  for  the  distribution  of  that  pimish- 
ment  his  nature  leads  him  to.  Though  he  be  naturally  just,  yet  it 
is  not  so  natural  to  him,  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  dominion  over  his 
own  acts,  and  a  freedom  in  the  exerting  them  what  time  he  judgeth 
most  convenient  in  his  wisdom.  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily angry  with  sin ;  his  nature  can  never  lite  it,  and  cannot 
but  be  displeased  with  it ;  yet  he  hath  a  liberty  to  restrain  the  effects 
of  this  anger  for  a  time,  without  disgracing  his  holiness,  or  being  in- 
terpreted to  act  unrighteously ;  as  well  as  a  prince  or  state  may  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  a  law,  which  they  will  never  break,  only  for 
a  time  and  for  a  public  benefit.  K  God  should  presentlv  execute 
his  justice,  this  perfection  of  patience,  which  is  a  part  of  his  good- 
ness, would  never  have  an  opportunity  of  discovery ;  part  of  his 
glory,  for  which  he  created  the  world,  would  lie  in  obscurity  from 
the  Knowledge  of  his  creature ;  his  justice  would  be  signal  in  the 
destruction  of  sinners,  but  this  stream  of  his  goodness  would  be 
stopped  up  from  any  motion.  One  perfection  must  not  cloud  an- 
other ;  God  hath  his  seasons  to  discover  all,  one  after  another :  "  The 
times  and  seasons  are  in  his  own  power"  (Acts,  i.  7) :  the  seasons  of 
manifesting  his  own  perfections  as  well  as  other  things ;  succession 
of  them,  in  their  distmct  appearance,  makes  no  invasion  upon  the 
rights  of  any.  If  justice  should  complain  of  an  injury 'from  pa- 
tience, because  it  is  delayed,  patience  hath  more  reason  to  complain 
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of  an  injury  from  justice,  that  by  sucli  a  plea  it  would  be  wholly 
obscured  and  inactive :  for  this  perfection  nath  the  shortest  time  to 
act  its  part  of  any,  it  hath  no  stage  but  this  world  to  move  in ; 
mercy  natli  a  heaven,  and  justice  a  hell,  to  display  itself  to  eternity , 
but  long-suffering  hath  only  a  short-lived  earth  for  the  compass  of 
its  operation.  Again,  justice  is  so  far  from  bein^  wronged  by  pa- 
tience, that  it  rather  is  made  more  illustrious,  and  hath  the  luUer 
scope  to  exercise  itself;  it  is  the  more  righted  for  being  deferred,  and 
will  have  stronger  grounds  than  before  for  its  activity ;  the  equity 
of  it  will  be  more  apparent  to  every  reason,  the  objections  more 
fiilly  answered  against  it,  when  the  way  of  dealing  with  sinners  by 
patience  hath  been  slighted.  When  this  dam  of  long-suffering  is  re- 
moved, the  floods  of  fiery  justice  will  rush  down  with  more  force 
and  violence ;  justice  will  be  fully  recompensed  for  the  delay,  when, 
after  patience  is  abused,  it  can  spread  itself  over  the  offender  with  a 
more  unquestionable  authority ;  it  will  have  more  arguments  to  hit 
the  sinner  in  the  teeth  with,  and  silence  him ;  there  will  be  a  sharper 
edge  for  every  stroke ;  the  sinner  must  not  only  pay  for  the  score 
of  his  former  sins,  but  the  score  of  abused  patience,  so  that  justice 
hath  no  reason  to  commence  a  suit  against  (rod's  slowness  to  anger : 
what  it  shall  want  by  the  fulness  of  mercy  upon  the  truly  penitent, 
it  will  gain  by  the  contempt  of  patience  on  the  impenitent  abusers. 
When  men,  b^  such  a  carriage,  are  ripened  for  the  stroke  of  justice, 
justice  may  strike  without  any  regret  in  itself  or  pull-back  from 
mercy ;  the  contempt  of  long-suffering  will  silence  the  pleas  of  the 
one,  and  spirit  the  severity  of  the  other.  To  conclude :  since  God 
hath  glorified  his  justice  on  Christ,  as  a  surety  for  sinners,  his  pa- 
tience is  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  justice,  that  it 
Eromotes  it ;  it  is  dispensed  to  this  end,  that  God  miffht  pardon  with 
onor,  both  upon  the  score  of  purchased  mercy  and  contented  jus- 
tice ;  that  by  a  penitent  sinner's  return  his  mercy  might  be  acknowl- 
edged free,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  justice  by  Christ  be  glorified 
in  believing:  for  he  is  long-suffering  from  an  unwillingness  "that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet 
iii.  9) ;  t.  e.  aU  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  for  to  such  the  apostle 
q)eaKS,  and  calls  it  "  long-suffering  to  us-ward ;"  and  repentance  be- 
ing an  acknowledgment  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  a  breaking  off 
unrighteousness,  gives  a  particular  glory  to  the  freeness  of  mercy, 
and  the  equity  of  justice. 

n.  The  second  thing,  How  this  patience  or  slowness  to  anger  is 
manifested. 

1.  To  our  first  parents.  His  slowness  to  anger  was  evidenced  in 
not  directing  his  artillery  against  them,  when  tney  first  attempted  to 
rebel.  He  might  have  struck  them  dead  when  they  began  to  bite  at 
the  temptation,  and  were  inclinable  to  a  surrender ;  for  it  was  a  de- 
gree of  sinning,  and  a  breach  of  loyalty  as  well,  though  not  so  much 
as  the  consummating  act.  God  nught  have  given  way  to  the  floods 
of  his  wrath  at  the  first  spring  of  man's  aspiring  thoughts,  when  the 
monstrous  motion  of  being  as  God  began  to  be  curdled  in  his  heart ; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  their  embryo  sins  till  they  came  to  a 
ripeness,  and  started  out  of  the  womb  of  their  minds  into  the  open 
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air:  and  after  he  had  brought  his  sin  to  perfection,  God  did  not 
presently  send  that  death  upon  him,  which  he  had  merited,  but  con- 
tinued ms  life  to  the  space  of  980  years  (Gen.  v.  6).  The  sun  and 
stars  were  not  arrested  from  doing  their  office  for  him.  Creatures 
were  continued  for  his  use,  the  earth  did  not  swallow  him  up,  nor  a 
thunderbolt  from  heaven  raze  out  the  memory  of  him.  Though  he 
had  deserved  to  be  treated  with  such  a  severity  for  his  ungrateful 
demeanor  to  his  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  meeting  an  equality 
with  him,  yet  God  continued  him  with  a  sufficiency  for  his  content, 
after  he  turned  rebel,  though  not  with  such  a  libemlity  as  when  he 
remained  a  loyal  subject ;  and  though  he  foresaw  that  he  would  not 
make  an  end  of  sinning,  but  with  an  end  of  living,  he  used  him  not 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  used  the  devils.  He  added  days  and 
years  to  him,  afl»r  he  had  deserved  death,  and  hath  for  this  5,000 

! rears  continued  the  propagation  of  mankind,  and  derived  fix)m  his 
oins  an  innumerable  posterity,  and  hath  crowned  multitudes  of 
them  with  hoary  heads.  He  might  have  extinguished  human  race 
at  the  first ;  but  since  he  hath  preserved  it  till  this  day,  it  must  be 
interpreted  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  an  admirable  patience. 

2.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  Gentiles.  What  they 
were,  we  need  no  other  witness  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  sums  up 
many  of  their  crimes  (Rom.  i.  29 — 82).  He  doth  preface  the  cata- 
logue with  a  comprehensive  expression,  "  Being  filled  with  all  un- 
righteousness ;"  and  concludes  it  with  a  dreadful  aggravation,  "  They 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  They 
were  so  soaked  and  naturalized  in  wickedness,  that  they  had  no  de- 
light, and  found  no  sweetness  in  anything  else  but  what  was  in  itself 
abominable ;  all  of  them  were  plunged  in  idolatry  and  superstition ; 
none  of  them  but  either  set  up  their  great  men,  or  creatures,  benefi- 
cial to  the  world,  and  some  the  damn^  spirits  in  his  stead,  and  paid 
an  adoration  to  insensible  creatures  or  devils,  which  was  due  to  Qrod, 
Some  were  so  depraved  in  their  lives  and  actions,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  should  have  been 
extinguished  for  the  instruction  of  their  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. The  best  of  them  had  turned  all  religion  into  a  fable,  corned 
a  world  of  rites,  some  unnatural  in  themselves,  and  most  of  them  un- 
becoming a  rational  creature  to  offer,  and  a  Deity  to  accept :  yet  he 
did  not  presently  arm  himself  against  them  with  fire  and  sword,  nor 
stopped  the  course  of  their  generations,  nor  tear  out  all  those  relics 
of  natural  light  which  were  left  in  their  minds.  He  did  not  do  what 
he  might  have  done,  but  he  winked  at  the  "  times  of  that  ignorance" 
(Acts,  xvii.  80),  their  ignorant  idolatir ;  for  that  it  refere  to  (ver. 
29) :  "  They  thought  the  Godhead  was  like  to  gold  or  silver,  or  stone 
ffraven  by  art,  and  men's  device ;  T^ne^tdtby^  overlooking  them.  He 
demeanea  himself  so,  as  if  he  did  not  take  notice  of  them.  He 
winked  as  if  he  did  not  see  them,  and  would  not  deal  so  severely 
with  them :  the  eye  of  his  justice  seemed  to  wink,  in  not  calling  them 
to  an  account  for  their  sin. 

8.  His  slo^vness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  Israelites.  You  know 
how  often  they  are  called  a  "  stiff-necked  people ;"  they  are  said  to 
do  evil  "  from  their  youth ;"  t.  e.  from  the  time  wherein  they  were 
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erected  a  nation  and  commonwealth ;  and  that  "  the  city  had  been 


(Jer.  xxxii.  31) 

from  the  days  of  Solomon,  say  some,  which  is  too  much  a  curtailing 
of  the  text,  as  though  their  provocations  had  taken  date  no  higher 
than  from  the  time  of  Solomon's  rearing  the  temple,  and  beautifying 
the  city,  whereby  it  seemed  to  be  a  new  building.  They  began  more 
early ;  they  scarce  discontinued  their  revolting  from  God ;  they  were 
a  "  grief  to  him  forty  years  together  in  the  wilderness"  (Ps.  xcv.  10), 
"yet  he  suflFered  their  mannerar'  (Acts,  xiii.  18).  He  bore  with  their 
ill-behaviour  and  sauciness  towards  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  Joshua's 
head  laid,  and  the  elders,  that  were  their  conductors,  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  but  the  next  generation  forsook  God,  and  smutted 
themselves  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  (Judges,  iL  7,  10,  11): 
and  when  he  punished  them  by  prospering  the  arms  of  their  enemies 
against  them,  they  were  no  sooner  aelivered  upon  their  cry  and  hu- 
imliation,  but  they  began  a  new  scene  of  idolatry ;  and  tnough  he 
brought  upon  them  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  laid 
chains  upon  them  to  bring  them  to  their  right  mind.  And  at  seventy 
years'  end  he  struck  off  tneir  chains,  by  altering  the  whole  posture 
of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  their  sakes :  overturning  one 
empire,  and  settling  another  for  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  city. 
And  though  they  cud  not  after  disown  him  for  their  God,  and  set  up 
**  Baal  in  his  throne,"  yet  they  multiplied  foolish  traditions,  whereby 
they  impaired  the  autnority  of  the  law ;  yet  he  sustained  them  with 
a  wonderful  patience,  and  preferred  them  before  all  other  people  in 
the  first  offers  of  the  gospel ;  and  after  they  had  outraged  not  only 
his  servants,  the  prophets,  but  his  Son,  the  Kedeemer,  yet  he  did  not 
forsake  them,  but  employed  his  apostles  to  solicit  them,  and  publish 
among  them  the  doctrine  of  salvation :  so  that  his  treating  this  peo- 
ple might  well  be  called  "  much  long-suffering,"  it  being  above  1500 
years,  wherein  he  bore  with  them,  or  mildly  punished  tnem,  far  less 
than  their  deserts ;  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  being  about  the  year 
of  the  world  2450,  and  their  final  destruction  as  a  commonwealth, 
not  till  about  forty  years  sSter  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  all  this  while 
his  patience  did  sometimes  wholly  restrain  his  justice,  and  sometimes 
let  it  fall  upon  them  in  some  few  drops,  but  made  no  total  devasta- 
tion of  their  country,  nor  wrote  his  revenge  in  extraordinary  bloody 
characters,  till  the  Boman  conquest,  wherein  he  put  a  period  to 
them  both  as  a  church  and  state.  In  particular  this  patience  is 
manifest, 

1st  In  his  giving  warnings  of  judgments,  before  he  orders  them 
to  go  forth.  He  doth  not  punish  in  a  passion,  and  hastily ;  he  speaks 
before  he  strikes,  and  speaKS  that  he  may  not  strike.  Wrath  is  pub- 
lished before  it  is  executed,  and  that  a  long  time ;  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years'  advertisement  was  given  to  a  debauched  world  before 
the  heavens  were  opened,  to  spout  down  a  deluge  upon  them.  He 
will  not  be  accused  of  coming  unawarea  upon  a  people ;  he  inflicts 
nothing  but  what  he  foretold  either  immediately  to  the  people  that 
provoke  him,  or  anciently  to  them  that  have  been  their  forerunners 
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in  the  same  provocation  (Hob.  vii.  12),  "I  will  chastise  them,  as  their 
congregation  hath  heard."  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  full  of  those  presages  and  warnings  of  approaching  judgment. 
These  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume  of  it  in  various  editions, 
according  to  tne  state  of  the  several  provoking  times.  Warnings  are 
given  to  those  people  that  are  most  abominable  in  his  sight  (Zeph.  ii. 
1,  2) ;  "  Grather  jrourselves  together,  yea,  gather  together,  O  nation 
not  desired," — ^it  is  a  AfeiosiSj  O  nation  abhorred, — "before  the  decree 
bring  forth."  He  sends  his  heralds  before  he  sends  his  armies ;  he 
summons  them  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  before  he  confounds 
them  by  the  voice  of  his  thunders.  When  a  parley  is  beaten,  a 
white  flag  of  peace  is  hung  out,  before  a  black  flag  of  mry  is  set  up. 
He  seldom  cuts  down  men  by  his  judgments,  before  he  hath  "  hewed 
them  by  his  prophets"  (Hos.  vi.  5).  Not  a  remarkable  judgment  but 
was  foretold :  the  flood  to  the  old  world  by  Noah ;  the  famine  to 
Egypt  by  Joseph ;  the  earthquake  by  Amos  (ch.  i.  1) ;  the  storm 
fix)m  Chaldea  by  Jeremiah ;  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Hosea ; 
the  total  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by  Christ  himself. 
He  hath  chosen  the  best  persons  in  the  worid  to  give  those  intima- 
tions ;  Noah,  the  most  righteous  person  on  the  earth,  for  the  old 
worid ;  and  his  Son,  the  most  beloved  person  in  heaven,  for  the  Jews 
in  the  later  time :  and  in  other  parts  oi  the  worid,  and  in  the  later 
times,  where  he  hath  not  warned  by  prophets,  he  hath  supplied  it  by 
prodigies  in  the  air  and  earth ;  histories  are  full  of  such  items  from 
heaven.  Lesser  judgments  are  forewarners  of  greater,  as  lightnings 
before  thunder  are  messengers  to  tell  us  of  a  succeeding  clap. 

(1).  He  doth  often  give  warning  of  judgments.  He  comes  not  to 
extremity,  till  he  hath  often  shaken  the  rod  over  men ;  he  thunders 
often,  before  he  crusheth  them  with  his  thunderbolt ;  he  doth  not 
till  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  punish  a  rebel,  as  he  would 
have  us  reject  a  heretic.  "  He  speaks  once,  yea,  twice"  (Job,  xxxiii. 
14),  "  and  man  perceives  it  not ;"  he  sends  one  message  after  an- 
other, and  waits  the  success  of  many  messages^  before  he  strikes. 
Eight  prophets  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  whole  world  with 
approaching  judgment  (2  Pet.  ii.  5):  he  saved  "Noah,  the  eighth 
person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  imgodly,"  called  "  the  eighth"  m  respect  of  his  preach- 
ing, not  in  regard  of  his  preservation ;  he  was  the  eighth  preacher 
in  order,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  endeavored  to  restore 
the  world  to  the  way  of  righteousness.  Most,  indeed,  consider  him 
here  as  the  eighth  person  saved,  so  do  our  translators ;  and,  there- 
fore, add  person^  which  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Some  others  consider 
him  here  as  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness,  reckoning  Enoch, 
the  son  of  Seth,  the  nrst,  grounding  it  upon  Gen.  iv.  26 :  "  Then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Heb.  "  Then  it  was 
began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  tb  owofta  toD  Kv^Iov  0«oO.  Sept 
"  He  began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  which  others  render, 
"  He  began  to  preach,  or  call  upon  men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
The  word  K^p  signifies  to  preach,  or  to  call  upon  men  by  preach- 
ing (Prov.  i.  21) :  "  Wisdom  crieth,"  or  "  preaches ;"  and  if  this  be 
so,  as  it  is  very  probable,  it  is  easy  to   reckon  him  the  eighth 
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preacher,  by  numbering  the  successive  heads  of  the  ^nerations 
(Gen.  v.),  beginning  at  Enoch,  the  first  preacher  of  righteousness. 
So  many  there  were  before  God  choked  tne  old  world  with  water, 
and  swept  them  away.  It  is  clear  he  often  did  admonish,  by  his 
prophets,  the  Jews  of  their  sin,  and  the  wrath  which  should  come 
upon  them.*»  One  prophet,  Hosea,  prophesied  seventy  years;  for 
he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  one  of  Israel, 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash  (Hos.  i.  1),  or  Jeroboam,  the  second  of 
that  name.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  whose  reign  Hosea  pro- 
phesied, lived  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam.  The 
second  Jotham,  Uzziah's  successor,  reigned  sixteen  years;  Ahaz 
sixteen ;  Hezekiah  twenty-nine  years.  Now,  t^e  nothing  of  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  and  date  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy  fix)m  the  last 
year  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  and  the  time  of  Hosea's  prophecy  will  be 
seventy  years  complete ;  wherein  God  warned  those  people,  and 
waited  the  return  particularly  of  Israel  ;>  and  not  less  than  five  of 
those  we  call  the  Lesser  Prophets,  were  sent  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  ana  to  call  them  to  repentance, — ^Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Micah,  Jonah ;  and  though  we  have  nothing  of  Jonah's 
prophecy  in  this  concern  of  Israel,  jet  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  same  Jeroboam,  and  prophesied  things  which  are  not  upon 
record  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  is  clear  (2  Kings,  xiv.  25).  And 
besides  those,  Isaiah  prophesied  also  in  the  reign  of  the  same  kings 
as  Hosea  did  (Isa.  i.  1);  and  it  is  God's  usual  method  to  send  forth 
his  servants,  and  when  their  admonitions  are  slighted  he  commissions 
others,  before  he  sends  out  his  destroying  armies  (Matt  xxiL 
3,  4,  7). 

(2).  He  doth  ofl«n  give  warning  of  judgments,  that  he  might 
not  pour  out  his  wrath.  He  summons  them  to  a  surrender  of 
themselves,  and  a  return  fi-om  their  rebellion,  that  they  might  not 
feel  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  offers  peace  before  he  shakes  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet,  that  his  despised  peace  might  not  return  in  vain  to 
him  to  solicit  a  revenge  from  his  anger.  He  hath  a  right  to  punish 
upon  the  first  commission  of  a  crime,  but  he  warns  men  oi  what 
they  have  deserved,  of  what  his  justice  moves  him  to  inflict,  that 
by  having  recourse  to  his  mercy  ne  might  not  exercise  the  rights 
of  his  justice.  God  sought  to  kill  Moses  for  not  circumcising  his 
son  (Exod.  iv.  24).  Could  God,  that  sought  it,  miss  a  way  to  do 
it?  Could  a  creature  lurch,  or  fly  from  him?  God  put  on  the 
garb  of  an  enemy,  that  Moses  might  be  discouraged  from  being  an 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin  :  God  manifested  an  anger  against  Moses 
for  his  neglect,  as  if  he  would  then  have  destroyed  him,  that  Moses 
might  prevent  it  by  casting  off  his  carelessness,  and  doing  his  duty. 
He  sought  to  kill  him  by  some  evident  sign,  that  Moses  might  es- 
cape the  judgment  by  his  obedience.  He  threatens  Nineveh,  by 
the  prophet,  with  destruction,  that  Nineveh's  repentance  might 
make  void  the  prophecy.  He  fights  with  men  by  the  sword  of  hia 
mouth,  that  he  might  not  pierce  them  by  the  sword  of  his  wrath. 
He  threatens,  that  men  might  prevent  the  execution  of  his  threaten- 
ing ;  he  terrifies,  that  he  might  not  destroy,  but  that  men  by  humi- 

^  Vid.  Gcirs  Ayye^KaricL  *  Sanctius.  Prolegom.  in  Uotea,  Prolog.  IIL 
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liation  may  lie  prostrate  before  him,  and  move  the  bowels  of  his 
mercy  to  a  louder  sound  than  the  voice  of  his  anger.  He  takes 
time  to  whet  his  sword,  that  men  may  turn  themselves  from  the 
edge  of  it.  He  roars  like  a  lion,  that  men,  by  hearing  his  voice, 
may  shelter  themselves  from  being  torn  by  ms  wrath.  There  is 
patience  in  the  sharpest  threatening,  that  we  may  avoid  the  scourge. 
Who  can  charge  God  with  an  eagerness  to  revenge,  that  sends  so 
many  heralds,  and  so  often  before  he  strikes,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  striking  ?  His  threatenings  have  not  so  much  of  a 
black  flag  as  of  an  olive  branch.  He  lifts  up  his  hand  before  he 
strikes,  that  men  might  see  and  avert  the  stroke  (Isa.  xxvi.  11). 

2d.  His  patience  is  manifest  in  long  delaying  his  threatened  judg- 
ments, though  he  finds  no  repentance  in  the  rebels.  He  doth  some- 
times delay  his  lighter  punishments,  because  he  doth  not  delight  in 
torturing  his  creatures ;  but  he  doth  longer  delay  his  destroying  pim- 
ishments,  such  as  put  an  end  to  men's  happiness,  and  remit  tnem 
to  their  final  and  unchangeable  state ;  because  he  **  doth  not  de- 
light in  the  death  of  a  sinner."  WhOe  he  is  preparing  his  arrows, 
he  is  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  lay  them  aside,  and  dull  their 
points,  that  he  may  with  honor  march  back  again,  and  disband  his 
armies.  He  brings  lighter  smarts  sooner,  that  men  might  not  think 
him  asleep,  but  he  suspends  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  men 
might  be  led  to  repentance.  He  scatters  not  his  consuming  fires  at 
the  first,  but  brings  on  ruining  vengeance  with  a  *'  slow  pace ;  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed"  (Eccles.  viii.  11). 
The  Jews  therefore  say,  that  Michael,  the  minister  of  justice,  flies 
with  one  wing,  but  Graoriel,  the  minister  of  mercy,  with  two.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  years  did  God  wait  upon  the  old  world,  and 
delay  their  punishment  all  the  time  the  "ark  was  preparing" 
(1  Pet.  iii.  20) ;  wherein  that  wicked  generation  did  not  enjoy  only 
a  bare  patience,  but  a  striving  patience  (Gen.  vi.  3) :  "  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,"  the  days  wherein  I  will  strive  with  him ;  that 
his  long-suffering  might  not  lose  all  its  fruit,  and  remit  the  objects 
of  it  into  the  hands  oi  consuming  justice.  It  was  the  tenth  genera- 
tion of  the  world  from  Adam,  when  the  deluge  overflowed  it,  so 
long  did  God  bear  mth  them :  and  the  tenth  generation  from  Noah 
wherein  Sodom  was  consumed.  God  did  not  come  to  keep  his  as- 
sizes in  Sodom,  till  "  the  cry  of  their  sins  was  very  strong,  that  it 
had  been  a  wrong  to  his  justice  to  have  restrained  it  any  longer. 
The  cry  was  so  loud  that  he  could  not  be  at  quiet,  as  it  were,  on 
his  throne  of  glory  for  the  disturbing  noise  (Gen.  xviii.  20,  21). 
Sin  transgresseth  the  law ;  the  law  being  violated,  solicits  justice ; 
justice,  being  urged,  pleads  for  punishment ;  the  cry  of  their  sins 
did,  as  it  were,  force  nim  from  heaven  to  come  down,  and  examine 
what  cause  there  was  for  that  clamor.  Sin  cries  loud  and  long  be- 
fore he  takes  his  sword  in  hand.  Four  himdred  years  he  kept  off 
deserved  destruction  from  the  Amorites,  and  deferred  making  good 
his  promise  to  Abraham,  of  giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  out  of  his 
long-sufferinff  to  the  Amorites  (Gen.  xv.  16).  1ji  the  K)urth  gene- 
ration they  shall  come  hitiier  again,  "  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amor- 
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ites  is  not  yet  full."  Their  measure  was  filling  then,  but  not  so 
full  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  patience  till  four  hundred  yeais 
afler.  The  usual  time  in  succeeding  generations,  from  the  denounc- 
ing ofjudgments  to  the  execution,  is  forty  years ;  this  some  ground 
upon  Ezek.  iv.  6,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Judah  forty  days,"  taking  each  day  for  a  year.  Though  Hosea 
lived  seventy  years,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  his  prophesying 
judgments  against  Israel  to  the  pouring  them  out  upon  that  idola- 
trous people,  it  was  forty  years.  Hosea,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
prophM  against  theii  In  the  daW  Jeroboam  the  Second,^ 
whose  time  God  did  wonderfully  deliver  Israel  (2  Kings,  xiv.  26, 
27).  From  that  time,  till  the  total  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  it 
was  forty  years,  as  may  easily  be  computed  fix)m  the  story  (2  Elings, 
XV. — xvi.),  by  the  reign  of  tne  succeeding  kings.  So  forty  years 
afler  the  most  horrid  villany  that  ever  was  committed  in  the  mce  of 
the  sun,  viz,,  the  crucifying  the  Son  of  Grod,  was  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed, and  the  inhabitants  captived ;  so  long  did  God  delay  a 
visible  punishment  for  such  an  outrage.  Sometimes  he  prolongs 
sending  a  threatened  judgment  upon  a  mere  shadow  of  humiliation ; 
so  he  did  that  denounced  against  Ahab.  He  turned  it  over  to  his 
posterity,  and  adjourned  it  to  another  season  (1  Kings,  xxi.  29).  He 
doth  not  issue  out  an  arrest  upon  one  transgression ;  you  often  find 
him  not  commencing  a  suit  against  men  tiU  '^  three  and  four  trans- 
gressions." The  first  of  Amos,  all  along  that  chapter  and  the  second 
chapter,  for  "  three  and  four,"  t.  e,  "  seven ;"  a  certain  number  for  an 
uncertain.  He  gives  not  orders  to  his  judgments  to  march  till  men 
be  obstinate,  and  refuse  any  commerce  mth  him ;  he  stops  them  till 
"  there  be  no  remedy"  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  16).  It  must  be  a  great 
wickedness  that  gives  vent  to  them  (Hos.  x.  15);  Heb.  "Your 
wickedness  of  wickedness."  He  is  so  "  slow  to  anger,"  and  stays  the 
punishment  his  enemies  deserve,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  forgot 
his  "  kindness  to  his  friends"  (Ps.  xliv.  24) :  "  Wherefore  hidest  tiiou 
thy  face,  and  foi^ettest  our  affliction  and  oppression  ?"  He  lets  his 
people  groan  under  the  yoke  of  their  enemies,  as  if  he  were  made 
up  of  landness  to  his  enemies,  and  anger  against  his  fhenda  This 
delaying  of  punishment  to  evil  men  is  visible  in  his  suspending  the 
terrifying  acts  of  conscience,  and  supporting  it  only  in  its  checking, 
admonishing,  and  controlling  acts.  The  patience  of  a  governor  is 
seen  in  the  patient  mildness  oi  his  deputy :  David's  conscience  did  not 
terrify  him  till  nine  months  after  his  sin  of  murder.  Should  God 
set  open  the  mouth  of  this  power  within  us,  not  only  the  earth,  but 
our  own  bodies  and  spirits,  would  be  a  burden  to  us :  it  is  long  be- 
fore God  puts  scorpions  into  the  hands  of  men's  consciences  to 
scourge  them :  he  holds  back  the  rod,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  our 
return,  as  if  that  would  be  a  recompense  for  our  offences  and  his 
forbearance. 

8d.  His  patience  is  manifest  in  his  unwillingness  to  execute  his 
judgments  when  he  can  delay  no  longer.  "He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men"  (Lam.  iii.  83) :  ffeb.  "  He 
doth  not  afflict  from  his  heart :"  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  it,  as  he  is 
Creator.    The  height  of  men's  provocations,  and  Hie  necessity  of  the 
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E reserving  his  rights,  and  vindicating  his  laws,  obli^th  him  to  it,  as 
e  is  the  Governor  cf  the  world ;  as  a  judge  may  willingly  condemn 
a  malefactor  to  death  out  of  affection  to  the  laws,  and  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  government,  but  im willingly,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  offender  himself.  When  he  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  old  world,  he  spake  it  as  a  God  grieved  with  an  occasion  of  pun- 
ishment (Gen.  vi.  6,  7,  compared  together).  When  he  came  to  reckon 
with  Adam,  "  he  walked,"  he  did  not  run  with  his  sword  in  his  hand 
upon  him,  as  a  mightv  man  with  an  eagerness  to  destroy  him  (Gen. 
iii.  8\  and  that  "in  tne  cool  of  the  day,  a  time  when  men,  tired  in 
the  aay,  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  hard  employment.  His  exer- 
cising judgment  is  a  "  coming  out  of  his  place  (Isa.  xxvi.  21 ;  Mic. 
i.  8) :  he  comes  out  of  his  station  to  exercise  judgment ;  a  throne  is 
more  his  place  than  a  tribunal.  Every  prophecy,  loaded  with  threat- 
enings,  is  called  the  *'  burden  of  the  Ijord ;  a  burden  to  him  to  exe- 
cute it,  as  well  as  to  men  to  suffer  it.  Though  three  angels  came  to 
Abraham  about  the  punishment  of  Sodom,  whereof  one  Abraham 
speaks  to  as  to  God,  yet  but  two  appeared  at  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om, as  if  the  Governor  of  the  world  were  unwilling  to  be  present  at 
sucn  dreadful  work  (Gen.  xix.  1) :  and  when  the  man,  that  had  the 
ink-horn  by  his  side,  that  was  appointed  to  mark  those  that  were  to 
be  preserved  in  the  common  destruction,  returned  to  give  an  account 
of  the  performing  his  commission  (Ezek.  ix.  10),  we  read  not  of  the 
return  of  those  that  were  to  kill,  as  if  God  delighted  only  to  hear 
again  of  his  works  of  mercy,  and  had  no  mind  to  hear  again  of  his 
severe  proceedings.     The  Jews,  to  show  God's  imwillingness  to 

Sunish,  imagine  that  hell  was  created  the  second  day,  because  that 
ay's  work  is  not  pronounced  good  by  God  as  all  the  other  days' 
works  are^  (Gen.  i.  8). 

(1.)  When  God  doth  punish  he  doth  it  with  some  regret.  When 
he  hurls  down  his  thunders,  he  seems  to  do  it  with  a  ba(3:ward  hand, 
because  with  an  imwilling  heart.^  He  created,  saith  Chrysostom,  the 
world  in  six  days,  but  was  seven  days  in  destroying  one  city,  Jericho, 
which  he  had  before  devoted  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  What  is  the 
reason,  saith  he,  that  God  is  so  quick  to  build  up,  but  slow  to  pull 
down  ?  His  goodness  excites  his  power  to  the  one,  but  is  not  earn- 
est to  persuade  him  to  the  other :  when  he  comes  to  strike,  he  doth 
it  with  a  sigh  or  groan  (Isa.  i.  24) :  "  Ah  I  I  will  ease  me  of  my  ad- 
versaries, and  avenge  me  on  my  enemies,"  "^in,  Ah  I  a  note  of  mef. 
So  Hos.  vi  4,  "  0  Ephraim  I  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  O  Judah  I 
what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?"  It  is  an  addubitcUto,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
as  if  God  were  troubled  that  he  must  deal  so  sharply  with  them,  and 
give  them  up  to  their  enemies: — ^I  have  tried  all  means  to  reclaim 
you ;  I  have  used  all  ways  of  kindness,  and  nothing  prevails ;  what 
shall  I  do  ?  my  mercy  invites  me  to  spare  them,  and  their  ingratitude 
provokes  me  to  ruin  them.  God  had  borne  with  that  people  of 
Israel  almost  three  himdred  years,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  sent  many  a  prophet  to  warn  them,  and  spent 
many  a  rod  to  reform  them :  and  when  he  comes  to  execute  his 
threatenings,  he  doth  with  a  conflict  in  himself  (Hos.  xi.  8) :  ^'  How 

^  Meroer  in  Gen.  '  CreisoL  Decad.  IL  p.  )M, 
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shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?* 
as  if  there  were  a  pull-back  in  his  own  bowels.  He  solemnizeth 
their  approaching  funeral  with  a  hearty  groan,  and  takes  his  fiurewell 
of  the  dying  malefactor  with  a  pang  in  himself.  How  often,  in  fo^ 
mer  times,  when  he  had  signed  a  warrant  for  their  execution^  did  he 
call  it  back  ?  (Ps.  IxxviiL  38) :  "  Many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger 
away."  Many  a  time  he  recalled  or  ordered  his  anger  to  return 
again,  as  the  word  signifies,  as  if  he  were  irresolute  what  to  do :  he 
recalled  it,  as  a  man  doth  his  servant,  several  times,  when  he  is 
sending  him  upon  an  unwelcome  message ;  or  as  a  tender-hearted 
prince  wavers  and  trembles  when  he  is  to  sign  a  writ  for  the  death 
of  a  rebel  that  hath  been  before  his  favorite,  as  if^  when  he  had  sign- 
ed the  writ,  he  blotted  out  his  name  again,  and  flung  away  the  pen. 
And  his  method  is  remarkable  when  he  came  to  punish  Sodom ; 
though  the  cry  of  their  sin  had  been  fierce  in  his  ears,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  make  inquisition,  he  declares  his  intention  to  Abraham,  as 
if  he  were  desirous  that  Abraham  should  have  helped  him  to  some 
arguments  to  stop  the  outgoings  of  his  jud^ent  He  gave  liberty 
to  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  stand  in  tne  gap,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  nim,  to  show,  saith  one,™  how  willingly  his  mercy  would 
have  compoimded  with  his  justice  for  their  redemption ;  and  Abra- 
ham interceded  so  long,  till  he  was  ashamed  for  pleading  the  cause 
of  patience  and  mercy  to  the  wrong  of  the  rights  of  Divine  justice. 
Perhaps,  had  Abraham  had  the  courage  to  ask,  Gk)d  would  have 
had  the  compassion  to  grant  a  reprieve  just  at  the  time  of  execution. 
(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest  in  that  when  he  begins  to  send  out 
his  judgments,  he  doth  it  by  degrees.  His  judgments  are  **  as  the 
morning  light,"  which  goes  forth  by  degrees  in  the  hemisphere  (Hos. 
vi.  5).  He  doth  not  shoot  all  his  thunders  at  once,  and  bring  his 
sharpest  judgments  in  array  at  one  time,  but  gradually,  that  a  people 
may  have  time  to  turn  to  nim  (Joel,  i.  4).  First  tJie  palmer-worm, 
then  the  locust,  then  the  canker-worm,  then  the  caterpillar ;  what 
one  left,  the  other  was  to  eat,  if  there  were  not  a  timely  return.  A 
Jewish  writer"  saith,  these  judgments  came  not  all  in  one  year,  but 
one  year  after  another.  The  palmer- worm  and  locust  might  have 
eaten  all,  but  Divine  patience  set  bounds  to  the  devouring  creatuiea 
God  had  been  firet  as  a  moth  to  Israel  (Hos.  v.  12) :  "  Therefore  will 
I  be  to  the  house  of  Ephraim  as  a  moth ;"  Rivet  translates  it,  "  I 
have  been ;"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  "  I,"  without  adding  "  I  have  been," 
or  **  I  will  be,"  and  more  probably  "  I  have  been ;"  I  was  as  a  moth, 
which  makes  little  holes  m  a  garment,  and  consumes  it  not  all  at 
once ;  and  as  "  rottenness  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  or  a  worm  that 
eats  into  wood  by  degrees.  Indeed,  this  people  had  consumed  in- 
sensibly, partly  by  civil  combustions,  change  of  governors,  foreign 
invasions,  yet  they  were  as  obstinate  in  their  idomtry  as  ever ;  at 
last  God  would  be  no  longer  to  them  as  a  moth,  but  as  a  lion,  tear 
and  go  away  (ver.  14) :  so  Hos.  iL,  God  had  disowned  Israel  for  his 
spouse  (ver.  2),  "  She  is  not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband ;" 
yet  he  had  not  taken  away  her  ornaments,  which  by  the  right  of 
divorce  he  might  have  done,  but  still  expected  her  reformation,  for 

■*  Pierce,  Sinner  Implead,  p.  227.  *  Simelu. 
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that  the  threatening  intimates  (ver.  3) ;  let  her  put  away  her  whore- 
dom, "  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  m  the  day  when  she 
was  bom."  If  sne  returned,  she  might  recover  what  she  had  lost ; 
if  not,  she  might  be  stripped  of  what  remained :  thus  God  detdt  with 
Judah  (Ezek.  ix.  S).  The  glory  of  God  goes  first  from  the  cherub 
to  the  threshold  oi  the  house,  and  stays  there,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  invited  back  again ;  then  it  goes  from  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
and  stands  over  the  cherubims,  as  if  upon  a  penitent  call  it  would 
drop  down  again  to  its  ancient  station  and  seat,  over  which  it  hover- 
ed (Ezek.  X.  18) ;  and  when  he  was  not  solicited  to  return,  he  de- 
parts out  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  moimtain,  which  is  on  the 
east  part  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xi.  23),  looking  still  towards,  and  hover- 
ing about  the  temple,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  loth 
to  depart,  and  abandon  the  place  and  people.  He  walks  so  leisurely, 
with  nis  rod  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  rather  to  fling  it  away 
than  use  it ;  his  patience  in  not  pouring  out  all  his  vials,  is  more  re- 
markable than  his  wrath  in  pouring  out  one  or  two.  Thus  hath  God 
made  his  slowness  to  anger  visible  to  us  in  the  gradual  punishment 
of  us ;  first,  the  pestilence  on  this  city,  then  firing  our  houses,  con- 
sumption of  trade ;  these  have  not  been  answered  with  such  a  carriage 
as  God  expects,  therefore  a  greater  is  reserved.  I  dare  prognosti- 
cate, upon  reasons  you  may  gather  from  what  hath  been  spoKC  be- 
fore, if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  the  forty  years  of  his  usual  patience 
are  very  near  expired ;  he  hath  inflicted  some,  that  he  might  be  met 
with  in  a  way  of  repentance,  and  omit  with  honor  the  inflicting  the 
remainder. 

4th.  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  moderating  his  judgments,  when 
he  sends  them.  Doth  he  empty  his  quiver  of  his  arrows,  or  exhaust 
his  magazines  of  thimder?  iTo;  he  could  rolLone  thunderbolt  suc- 
cessively upon  all  mankind ;  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  create  a  perpet- 
ual motion  of  lightning  and  thunder,  as  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
make  the  world  as  terrible  by  the  one,  as  it  is  delightftd  by  the 
other.  He  opens  not  all  his  store,  he  sends  out  a  light  party  to  skir- 
mish with  men,  and  puts  not  in  array  his  whole  army ;  "  He  stirs 
not  up  all  his  wrath"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  88) ;  he  doth  but  pinch,  where  he 
might  have  torn  asunder;  when  he  takes  away  much,  he  leaves 
enough  to  support  us ;  if  he  had  stirred  up  all  his  anger,  he  had 
taken  away  all,  and  our  lives  to  boot  He  rakes  up  but  a  few  sparks, 
takes  but  one  firebrand  to  fling  upon  men,  when  he  might  discharge 
the  whole  frimace  upon  them ;  he  sends  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the 
cloud,  which  he  might  make  to  break  in  the  gross,  and  fall  down 
upon  our  heads  to  overwhelm  us ;  he  abates  much  of  what  he  might 
do.  When  he  might  sweep  away  a  whole  nation  by  deluges  of 
water,  corruption  of  the  air,  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  or  by  other 
ways  that  are  not  wanting  at  his  order ;  he  picks  out  only  some 
persons,  some  families,  some  cities ;  sends  a  plague  into  one  house, 
and  not  into  another;  here  is  patience  to  the  stock  of  a  nation,  while 
he  inflicts  punishment  upon  some  of  the  most  notorious  sinners  in  it 
Herod  is  suddenly  snatched  away,  being  willingly  flattered  into  the 
thoughts  of  his  being  a  god ;  God  singled  out  me  chief  in  the  herd 
for  whose  sake  he  lud  been  afifronted  by  the  rabble  (Acts  ziL  22, 
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23).  Some  find  him  sparing  them,  while'others  feel  him  destroying 
them ;  he  arrests  some,  when  he  might  seize  all,  all  being  his  debt- 
ors ;  and  often  in  great  desolations  Brought  upon  a  peopTe  for  their 
sin,  he  hath  left  a  stump  in  the  earth,  as  Daniel  speaks  (ban.  iv.  15), 
for  a  nation  to  grow  upon  it  again,  and  arise  to  a  stronger  constitu- 
tion. He  doth  punish  **  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve"  (Elzra  ix. 
13),  and  rewards  us  "  not  according  to  our  iniquities"  (Ps.  ciii.  10). 
The  greatness  of  any  punishment  in  this  life,  answers  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime.  Though  there  be  an  equity  in  whatsoever  he 
doth,  yet  there  is  not  an  equality  to  what  we  deserve ;  our  iniquities 
Would  justify  a  severer  treating  of  us ;  his  justice  goes  not  here  to 
the  end  of  its  line,  it  is  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  the  blows  of  it 
weakened  by  his  patience ;  ne  did  not  curse  the  earth  afi«r  Adam's 
fall,  that  it  should  oring  forth  no  fruit,  but  that  it  should  not  bring  forth 
fruit  without  the  wearisome  toU  of  man,  and  subjected  him  to  distem- 
pers presently,  but  inflicted  not  death  immediately;  while  he  pim- 
ishea  him,  he  supported  him;  and  while  he  expelled  him  Drom 
paradise,  he  did  not  order  him  not  to  cast  his  eye  towards  it,  and 
conceive  some  hopes  of  regaining  that  happy  place. 

6th.  His  patience  is  seen  iu  giving  great  mercies  aft«r  provoca- 
tions. He  IS  so  slow  to  anger,  that  he  heaps  many  kindnesses  upon 
a  rebel,  instead  of  punishment.  There  is  a  prosperous  wickedness, 
wherein  the  provoker's  strength  continues  firm ;  the  troubles,  which 
like  clouds  drop  upon  others,  are  blown  away  from  them,  and  they 
are  "  not  plagued  like  other  men,"  that  have  a  more  worthy  de- 
meanor towards  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  3—6).  He  doth  not  only  continue 
their  lives,  but  sends  out  fresh  beams  of  his  goodness  upon  them, 
and  calls  them  by  his  blessings,  that  they  may  acknowledge  their 
own  fault  and  his  bounty,  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  by  any  grati- 
tude he  meets  with  from  them,  but  by  the  richness  of  his  own  patient 
nature :  for  he  finds  the  unthankfulness  of  men  as  great  as  his  bene- 
fits to  them.  He  doth  not  only  continue  his  outward  mercies,  while 
we  continue  our  sins,  but  sometimes  gives  fresh  benefits  after  new 
provocations,  that  if  possible  he  might  excite  an  ingenuity  in  men. 
when  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  flung  dirt  in  the  face  of  Grod,  by  quar- 
relling with  his  servant  Moses  for  bringing  them  out  of  Effypt,  and 
misjuaging  God  in  his  design  of  deliverance,  and  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  their  former  oppressors  (Exod.  xiv.  11,  12),  which 
might  justly  have  urged  God  to  say  to  them.  Take  yoxir  own  course ; 
yet  he  is  not  only  patient  imder  their  unjust  charge,  but  "  makes 
bare  his  arm  in  a  dehverance  at  the  Red  Sea,"  that  was  to  be  an 
amazing  monument  to  the  world  in  all  ages ;  and  afterwards,  when 
they  repiningly  quarrelled  with  him  in  their  wants  in  the  wilderness, 
he  did  not  only  not  revenge  himself  upon  them,  or  cast  off  the  con- 
duct of  them,  out  bore  with  them  by  a  miraculous  long-suffering, 
and  supplied  them  with  miraculous  provision, — ^manna  from  heaven, 
and  water  from  a  rock.  Food  is  ^ven  to  support  us,  and  clothes  to 
cover  us,  and  Divine  patience  maJkes  the  creature  which  we  turn  to 
another  use  than  what  they  were  at  first  intended  for,  serve  us  con- 
trary to  their  own  genius :  for  had  they  reason,  no  question  but 
they  would  complaia  to  be  subjected  to  the  service  of  man,  who 
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hath  been  so  ungrateful  to  their  Creator,  and  groan  at  the  abuse 
of  God's  patience,  in  the  abuse  they  themselves  suffer  from  the 
hands  of  man. 

6th.  All  this  is  more  manifest,  if  we  consider  the  provocations  he 
hath.  Wherein  his  slowness  to  anger  infinitely  transcends  the  pa- 
tience of  any  creature;  nay,  the  spirits  of  all  the  angels  and  glorined 
saints  in  heaven,  would  be  too  narrow  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world 
for  one  day,  nay,  not  so  much  as  the  sins  of  churches,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle spot  in  the  whole  world ;  it  is  because  he  is  the  Lord,  one  of  an 
infinite  power  over  himself,  that  not  only  the  whole  mass  of  the  re- 
bellious world,  but  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (either  considered  as  a 
church  and  nation  springing  from  the  loins  of  Jacob,  or  considered 
as  the  regenerate  part  of  the  world,  sometimes  called  the  seed  of 
Jacob),  "  are  not  consumed"  (Mai.  iii  6).  A  Jonah  was  angry  with 
God,  for  recalling  his  anger  from  a  sinful  people ;  had  God  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  world  to  the  glorined  saints,  who  are 
perfect  in  love  and  holiness,  the  world  would  have  had  an  end  long 
ago ;  they  would  have  acted  that  which  they  sue  for  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  is  not  granted  them.  "  How  long.  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?" 
(Rev.  vi.  10).  God  hath  designs  of  patience  above  the  world,  above 
the  imsinning  angels,  and  perfectly  renewed  spirits  in  glory.  The 
greatest  created  long-suffenng  is  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  Di- 
vine :  fire  from  heaven  would  have  been  showered  down  before  the 
greatest  part  of  a  day  were  spent,  if  a  created  patience  had  the  con- 
duct of  the  world,  though  that  creature  were  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  patience,  extracted  from  all  the  creatures  which  are  in  heaven,  or 
are,  or  ever  were  upon  the  earth.  Methinks  Moses  intimates  this ;  for 
as  soon  as  God  had  passed  by,  proclaiming  his  name  gracious  and 
long  suffering,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had  paid  his  adoration,  he  falls 
to  praying  that  God  would  go  with  the  Israelites ;  "  For  it  is  a  stiff- 
necked  people"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8,  9).  What  an  argument  is  here  for 
God  to  go  along  with  them  I  he  might  rather,  since  he  had  heard 
him  but  just  before  say  **he  would  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty," 
desire  God  to  stand  further  off  from  them,  for  fear  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  should  burst  out  from  him,  to  bum  them  as  he  did  the  Sodom- 
ites. But  he  considers,  that  as  none  but  God  had  such  anger  to 
destroy  them,  so  none  but  God  had  such  a  patience  to  bear  with 
them ;  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Lord  I  if  thou  shouldest 
send  the  most  tender-hearted  angel  in  heaven  to  have  the  guidance 
of  this  people,  they  would  be  a  lost  people ;  a  period  will  quickly 
be  set  to  their  lives,  no  created  strength  can  restrain  its  power  from 
crushing  such  a  stiff-necked  people;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear 
them,  nor  anv  created  spirit  of  a  greater  might 

(1.)  Consider  the  greatness  of  the  provocations.  No  light  matter, 
but  actions  of  a  great  defiance :  what  is  the  practical  language  or 
most  in  the  world,  but  that  of  Pharoah  ?  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  obey  him  ?"  How  many  questions  his  being,  and  more  his 
authority  ?  What  blasphemies  of  him,  what  reproaches  of  his  Ma- 
jesty I  ^en  "  drinking  up  iniquitv  like  water,"  and  with  a  haste 
and  ardency  "  rushing  mto  sin,  as  the  horse  into  the  battle."    What 
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is  there  in  the  reasonable  creature,  that  hatli  the  (quickest  capacity, 
and  the  deepest  obligation  to  serve  him,  but  opposition  and  enmity, 
a  slight  of  him  in  everything,  yea,  the  services  most  seriously  per- 
formed, unsuited  to  the  roy^t^  and  purity  of  so  great  a  Being  ?  sucb 
provocations  as  dare  him  to  his  fiace,  that  are  a  burden  to  so  right- 
eous a  Judge,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  the  authoritv  and  majesty  of 
iiis  laws ;  that  were  there  but  a  spark  of  anger  in  him,  it  is  a  wonder 
it  doth  not  show  itself  When  he  is  invadea  in  all  his  attributes,  it 
is  astonishing  that  this  single  one  of  patience  and  meekness  should 
withstand  the  assault  of  all  the  rest  of  his  perfections ;  his  being, 
which  is  attacked  by  sin,  speaks  for  vengeance ;  his  justice  cannot 
be  imagined  to  stand  silent  without  charging  the  sinner.  His  hoU- 
ness  cannot  but  encourage  his  justice  to  urge  its  pleas,  and  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  it  His  omniscience  proves  the  truth  of  all  the  charge, 
and  his  abused  mercy  hath  little  encouragement  to  make  opposition 
to  the  indictment;  nothing  but  patience  stands  in  the  gap  to  keep 
off  the  arrest  of  judgment  from  tne  sinner. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest,  if  you  consider  the  multitudes  of  these 
provocations.  Every  man  hath  sin  enough  in  a  day  to  make  him 
stand  amazed  at  Divine  patience,  and  to  call  it,  as  well  as  the  apostle 
did,  "  all  long-suffering'^  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  How  few  duties  of  a  per- 
fectly right  stamp  are  performed  I  What  imworthy  considerations 
mix  themselves,  like  dross,  with  our  purest  and  sincerest  gold  I  How 
more  numerous  are  the  r^pects  of  tne  worshippers  of  him  to  them- 
selves, than  unto  him  I  flow  many  services  are  paid  him,  not  out 
of  love  to  him,  but  because  he  should  do  us  no  hurt,  and  some  ser- 
vice ;  when  we  do  not  so  much  design  to  please  him,  as  to  please 
ourselves  by  expectations  of  a  reward  from  himl  What  master 
would  endure  a  servant  that  endeavored  to  please  him,  only  because 
he  should  not  kill  him  ?  Is  that  former  charge  of  God  upon  the  old 
world  yet  out  of  date,  "  That  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart  of  man  was  only  evU,  and  that  continually  ?"  (Gen.  vL  5.) 
Was  not  the  new  world  as  chargeable  with  it  as  the  old  ?  Certainly 
it  was  (Gen.  viii.  21) ;  and  is  of  as  much  force  this  very  minute  as 
it  was  then.  How  many  are  the  sins  against  knowledge,  as  well  as 
those  of  ignorance ;  presumptuous  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  infirmity  I 
How  numerous  those  of  omission  and  commission  I  It  is  above  tne 
reach  of  any  man's  understanding  to  conceive  all  the  blasphemies, 
oaths,  thefts,  adulteries,  murders,  oppressions,  contempt  of  religion, 
the  open  idolatries  of  Turks  and  neathens,  the  more  spiritual  and 
refined  idolatries  of  others.*'  Add  to  those,  the  ingratitude  of  those 
that  profess  his  name,  their  pride,  earthliness,  carelessness,  sluggish- 
ness to  Divine  duties,  and  in  every  one  of  those  a  miiltitude  of 
provocations ;  the  whole  man  being  engaged  in  every  sin,  the  under- 
standing contriving  it,  the  will  embracing  it,  the  affections  comply- 
ing with  it,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body  instruments  in  tne 
acting  the  unrighteousness  of  it ;  every  one  of  these  faculties  be- 
stowed upon  men  by  him,  are  armed  against  him  in  every  act :  and 
in  every  employment  of  them  there  is  a  distinct  provocation,  though 
centred  in  one  sinful  end  and  object    What  are  Ihe  o£fences  all  me 

*  Iieitttia,  p.  162. 
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men  of  the  world  receive  from  their  fellow-creatures,  to  the  injuries 
God  receives  from  men,  but  as  a  small  dust  of  earth  to  the  whole 
mass  of  earth  and  heaven  too  ?  What  multitudes  of  sins  is  one 
profane  wretch  guilty  of  in  the  space  of  twenty,  forty,  fifty  years  ? 
W  ho  can  compute  the  vast  number  of  his  transgressions,  nx)m  the 
first  use  of  reason  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his 
body,  from  his  entrance  into  the  world  to  his  exit?  What  are 
those,  to  those  of  a  whole  village  of  the  like  inhabitants  ?  What 
are  those,  to  those  of  a  great  city  ?  Who  can  number  up  all  the 
foul-mouthed  oaths,  the  beastly  excess,  the  goatish  imcleanness,  corn* 
mitted  in  the  space  of  a  day,  year,  twenty  years  in  this  city,  much 
less  in  the  whole  nation,  least  of  all,  in  the  whole  world  ?  Were  it 
no  more  than  the  common  idolatry  of  former  ages,  when  the  whole 
world  turned  their  backs  upon  their  Creator,  and  passed  him  by  to 
sue  to  a  creature,  a  stock  or  stone,  or  a  degraded  spirit  ?  How  pro- 
voking would  it  be  to  a  prince  to  see  a  whole  city  under  his  domin- 
ion deny  him  a  respect,  and  pay  it  to  his  scullion,  or  the  common 
executioner  he  employs !  Aad  to  this  the  unjust  invasion  of  kin^, 
the  oppressions  exercised  upon  men,  all  the  private  and  public  sins 
that  nave  been  in  the  world  ever  since  it  began.  The  Grentiles  were 
described  by  the  apostle  (Rom.  i.  29 — 81),  in  a  black  character, 
"  They  were  haters  of  God ;"  yet  how  did  the  "  riches  of  his  pa- 
tience preserve  multitudes  of  such  disingenuous  persons,  and  how 
"many  millions  of  such  haters  of  him"  breathe  every  day  in  his 
air,  and  are  maintained  by  his  bounty,  have  their  tables  spread,  and 
their  cups  filled  to  the  bnm,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  reiterated 
belchings  of  their  enmity  against  him  ?  All  are  under  sufficient 
provocations  of  him  to  the  highest  indignation.  The  presidmg 
angels  over  nations  could  not  fon)ear,  in  love  and  honor  to  their 
governor,  to  arm  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  their  several 
charges,  if  Divine  patience  did  not  set  them  a  pattern,  and  their 
obedience  incline  tnem  to  expect  his  orders,  before  they  act  what 
their  zeal  would  prompt  them  to.  The  devils  would  be  glad  of  a 
commission  to  destroy  the  world,  but  that  his  patience  puts  a  stop 
to  their  fury,  as  well  as  his  own  justice. 

(3.)  Consider  the  long  time  of  this  patience.  He  spread  out  his 
hands  "  all  the  day"  to  a  rebellious  world  (Isa.  Ixv.  2).  All  men's 
day,  all  God's  day,  which  is  a  "  thousana  years,*'  he  hath  borne 
with  the  gross  of  mankind,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  for  five  thousand  years  and  upwards  already, 
and  will  bear  with  mem  till  the  time  comes  for  the  world's  dissolu- 
tion. He  hath  suffered  the  monstrous  acts  of  men,  and  endured  the 
contradictions  of  a  sinftd  world  against  himself,  from  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  to  the  last  committed  this  minute.  The  line  of  his  patience 
hath  run  along  with  the  duration  of  the  world  to  this  day ;  and  there 
is  not  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity  but  hath  been  expensive  to  him, 
and  partaken  of  the  riches  of  it. 

(4.)  All  these  he  bears  when  he  hath  a  sense  of  them.  He  sees 
every  day  the  roll  and  catalogue  of  sin  increasing ;  he  hath  a  distinct 
view  of  every  one,  from  the  sin  of  Adam  to  the  last  filled  up  in  his 
omniscience;  and  yet  gives  no  order  fi;)r  the  arrest  of  the  world.   He 
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knows  men  fitted  for  destruction ;  all  tlie  instants  lie  exerciseth  long- 
suffering  towards  them,  which  makes  the  apostle  call  it  not  simpfy 
long-suffering,  without  the  addition  of  noii^,  "  much  long-suffering'* 
(Rom.  ix.  28).  There  is  not  a  grain  in  the  whole  mass  of  sin,  that 
he  hath  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of,  and  of  the  quality  of  it.  He 
perfectly  understands  the  greatness  of  his  own  majesty  that  is  vili- 
fied, and  the  nature  of  the  offence  that  doth  disparage  him.  He  is 
solicited  by  his  justice,  directed  by  his  omniscience,  and  armed  with 
judgments  to  vindicate  himself,  but  his  arm  is  restrained  by  patience. 
To  conclude :  no  indignity  is  hid  firom  him,  no  iniquity  is  oelovedby 
him ;  the  hatred  of  their  sinfulness  is  infinite,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  malice  is  exact  The  subsisting  of  the  world  under  such  weighty 
provocations,  so  nimierous,  so  long  time,  and  with  his  full  sense 
of  every  one  of  them,  is  an  evidence  of  such  a  "  forbearance  and 
long-suffering,"  that  the  addition  of  riches  which  the  apostle  puts 
to  it  (Rom.  iL  4),  labors  with  an  insufficiency  clearly  to  display  it 

m.  Why  God  doth  exercise  so  much  patience. 

1.  To  show  himself  appeasable.  God  did  not  declare  by  his  pa- 
tience to  former  ag^  or  any  age,  that  he  was  appeased  with  them, 
or  that  they  were  in  his  mvor;  but  that  he  was  appeasable,  that 
he  was  not  an  implacable  enemy,  but  that  they  might  find  bin) 
£eivorable  to  them,  if  they  did  seek  after  him.  The  continuance 
of  the  world  by  patience,  and  the  bestowing  many  mercies  by 
goodness,  were  not  a  natural  revelation  of  the  manner  how  he 
would  be  appeased :  that  was  made  known  only  by  the  prophets, 
and  after  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the  apostles;  and  had  indeed 
been  intelligible  in  some  sort  to  tne  whole  world,  had  there  been 
a  fidthfulness  in  Adam's  posterity,  to  transmit  the  tradition  of  the 
first  promise  to  succeeding  generations.  Had  not  the  knowledge 
of  that  died  by  their  carelessness  and  neglect,  it  had  been  easy 
to  tell  the  reason  of  God's  patience  to  be  in  order  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  *'  Seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  They 
could  not  but  naturally  know  themselves  sinners,  and  worthy  of 
death ;  they  might,  by  easy  reflections  upon  themselves,  collect  that 
they  were  not  in  that  comely  and  harmonious  posture  now,  as  they 
were  when  God  first  wrought  them  with  his  own  finger,  and  placed 
them  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  world ;  they  knew  they  did  grievously 
offend  him ;  this  they  were  taught  by  the  sprinklings  of  his  judg- 
ments among  them  sometimes.  And  since  ne  did  not  utterly  root 
up  mankind,  his  sparing  patience  was  a  prologue  of  some  further 
fisivors,  or  pardoning  grace  to  be  displayed  to  the  world  by  some 
methods  of  God  yet  unknown  to  tnem.  Though  the  earth  was 
something  impaired  by  the  curse  after  the  fall,  yet  the  main  pillars 
of  it  stood ;  the  state  of  the  natural  motions  of  the  creature  was  not 
changed ;  the  heavens  remained  in  the  same  posture  wherein  they 
were  created ;  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  con- 
tinued their  usefulness  and  refreshing  influences  to  man. 

The  heavens  did  still  **  declare  the  glory  of  God,  day  unto  day" 
did  "  utter  speech ;  their  line  is  gone  throughout  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world"  (Ps.  xix.  1 — i) :  which  declared 
Qod  to  be  willing  to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  and  were  as  so  many 
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legible  letters  or  rudiments,  whereby  they  might  read  his  patience, 
and  that  a  further  desim  of  favor  to  the  world  lay  hid  in  that  pa- 
tience. Paul  applies  this  to  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel  (Rom.  x. 
18) :  "  Have  they  not  heard  the  word  of  God  ?  yes,  verily,  their 
sound  went  into  all  the  earthy  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Redeeming  grace  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  them  in  a 
clear  notion,  but  yet  they  did  declare  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  gospel  mercy.    Were  not  God  patient,  there  were  no  room  for  a 

fospel  mercy,  so  that  the  heavens  declare  the  gospel,  not  formally, 
ut  fundamentally,  in  declaring  the  long-suffenng  of  God,  without 
which  no  gospel  had  been  framed,  or  could  have  been  expected. 
They  could  not  but  read  in  those  things  favorable  inclinations  to- 
wards them :  and  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  de- 
served a  mark  of  justice,  yet  seeing  themselves  supported  by  God, 
and  beholding  the  regular  motions  of  the  heavens  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  conclu- 
sions they  might  draw  from  thence  was,  that  God  was  placable ; 
since  he  behaved  himself  more  as  a  tender  friend,  that  had  no  mind 
to  be  at  war  with  them,  than  an  enraged  enemy.  The  good  things 
which  he  gave  them,  and  the  patience  whereby  he  spared  them, 
were  no  arguments  of  an  implacable  disposition ;  and,  therefore,  of 
a  disposition  willing  to  be  appeased.  Tnis  is  clearly  the  design  of 
the  apostle's  arguing  with  the  Lystrians,  when  they  would  have  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Paul  (Acts,  xiv.  17).  When  God  "  suffered  all  na- 
tions to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  he  did  not  leave  himself  without 
witness,  giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons."  What  were 
those  witnesses  of?  not  only  of  the  being  of  a  God,  by  their  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  to  those  that  were  not  gods,  only  supposed  to  be  so 
in  their  false  imaginations ;  but  witnesses  to  the  tenaemess  of  God, 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  severe  with  his  creatures,  but  would 
allure  them  by  ways  of  goodness.  Had  not  God's  patience  tended 
to  this  end,  to  bring  the  world  under  another  dispensation,  the 
apostle's  arguing  from  it  had  not  been  suitable  to  his  design,  which 
seems  to  be  a  hindering  the  sacrifices  they  intended  for  them,  and  a 
drawing  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  therefore  preparing  the 
way  to  it,  by  speaking  of  the  patience  and  goodness  of  God  to  them, 
as  an  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  reconcilableness  of  good  to 
them,  by  some  sacrifice  which  was  represented  under  the  common 
notion  of  sacrifices.?  These  things  were  not  witnesses  of  Christ,  or 
syllables  whereby  they  could  spell  out  the  redeeming  person ;  but 
witnesses  that  God  was  placable  in  his  own  nature.  When  man 
abused  those  noble  faculties  God  had  given  him,  and  diverted  them 
from  the  use  and  service  God  intended  them  for,  God  might  have 
stripped  man  of  them  the  first  time  that  he  misemployed  them ;  and 
it  would  have  seemed  most  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  justice,  not 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused,  and  the  world  to  go  contrary  to  its 
natural  end.  But  since  he  did  not  level  the  world  with  its  first 
nothing,  but  healed  the  world  so  favorably,  it  was  evident  that  his 
patience  pointed  the  world  to  a  ftirther  design  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness in  him.     To  imagine  that  God  had  no  other  design  in  his  long- 
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suffering  but  that  of  vengeance,  had  been  a  notion  unsuitable  to  the 

goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  He  would  never  have  pretended 
imself  to  be  a  friend,  if  he  had  harbored  nothing  but  enmity  in  his 
heart  against  them.  It  had  been  far  from  his  goodness  to  give  them 
a  cause  to  suspect  such  a  design  in  him,  as  his  patience  cerUunl j  did, 
had  he  not  intended  it.  Had  he  preserved  men  only  for  punishment, 
it  is  more  like  he  would  have  treated  men  as  princes  do  those  they 
reserve  for  the  axe  or  halter,  give  them  only  things  necessary  to  up- 
hold their  lives  till  the  day  of  execution,  and  not  have  bestowed 
upon  them  so  many  good  things  to  make  their  lives  delightful  to 
them,  nor  have  frirnished  them  with  so  many  excellent  means  to 
please  their  senses,  and  recreate  their  minds ;  it  had  been  a  mocking 
of  them  to  treat  them  at  that  rate,  if  nothing  but  punishment  had 
been  intended  towards  them.  K  the  end  of  it,  to  lead  men  to  re- 
pentance, were  easily  intelligible  by  them,  as  the  apostle  intimates 
j^om.  iL  4:) — ^which  is  to  be  linked  with  the  former  chapter,  a  dis- 
course of  tne  Gentiles :  "  Not  knowing,"  saith  he,  "  that  the  riches 
of  his  forbearance  and  goodness  leads  thee  to  repentance" — ^it  also 
gives  them  some  groimd  to  hope  for  pardon.  For  what  other  argu- 
ment can  more  induce  to  repentance  than  an  expectation  of  mercy 
upon  a  relenting,  and  acknowledging  the  crime  ?  Without  a  design 
of  pardoning  ^race,  his  patience  would  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exercised  m  vain :  for  by  mere  patience  God  is  not  reconciled 
to  a  sinner,  no  more  than  a  prince  to  a  rebel,  by  bearing  with  him. 
Nor  can  a  sinner  conclude  himself  in  the  favor  of  Grod,  no  more  than 
a  rebel  can  conclude  himself  in  the  favor  of  his  prince ;  only,  this 
he  may  conclude,  that  there  is  some  hopes  he  may  have  the  grant 
of  a  pardon,  since  he  hath  time  to  sue  it  out  And  so  much  did  the 
patience  of  God  naturally  signify  that  he  was  of  a  reconcilable  tem- 
per, and  was  willing  men  should  sue  out  their  pardon  upon  repent- 
ance; otherwise,  he  might  have  magnified  his  justice,  and  con- 
demned men  by  the  law  of  works. 

(2.)  He  therefore  exercised  so  much  patience  to  wait  for  men's 
repentance.  All  the  notices  and  warnings  that  God  gives  men,  of 
either  public  or  personal  calamities,  is  a  continual  invitation  to  re- 
pentance. This  was  the  common  interpretation  the  heathens  made 
of  extraordinary  presages  and  prodigies,  which  showed  as  well  the 
delays  as  the  aj)proaches  of  judgments.  What  other  notion  but  this, 
that  those  warnings  of  judgments  witness  a  slowness  to  anger,  and  a 
willingness  to  turn  his  arrows  another  way,  should  move  them  to 
multiply  sacrifices,  go  weeping  to  their  temples,  sound  out  prayers 
to  their  gods,  and  show  all  those  other  testimonies  of  a  repentance 
which  their  blind  imderstandings  hit  upon  ?  If  a  prince  should 
sometimes  in  a  light  and  gentle  manner  punish  a  criminal,  and  then 
relax  it,  and  show  him  much  kindness,  and  afterwards  inflict  upon 
him  another  kind  of  punishment  as  light  as  the  former,  and  less  tnan 
was  due  to  his  crime,  what  could  the  male&ctor  suspect  by  such  a 
way  of  proceeding,  but  that  the  prince,  by  those  gently-repeated 
chastisements,  had  a  mind  to  move  him  to  a  regret  for  his  crime?*! 
And  what  other  thoughts  could  men  naturally  have  of  God's  con- 
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ducty  that  be  shoidd  warn  them  of  great  judgments,  send  light 
afflictions,  which  are  testimonies  rather  of  a  patience  than  of  a  severe 
wrath,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  move  them  to  a  relenting,  and  a 
breaking  off  their  sins  by  working  righteousness  ?  Though  Divine 
patience  does  not,  in  the  event,  induce  men  to  repentance,  yet  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  mollify  men's  hearts,  to 
overcome  their  obstinacy ;  and  no  man  hath  any  reason  to  judge 
otherwise  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  "  long-suffering  of  God  is  saJ- 
vation,"  saith  Peter  (2  Pet.  iiL  15),  i.  e.  hath  a  tendency  to  salvation, 
in  its  being  a  solicitation  of  men  to  the  means  of  it ;  for  the  apostle 
cites  Paul  for  the  confirmation  of  it, — "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother, 
Paul,  hath  written  unto  you,"  which  must  refer  to  Rom,  ii.  4 :  "  it 
leads  to  repentance,"  fiy^ *,  it  conducts,  which  is  more  than  barely  to 
invite ;  it  doth,  as  it  were,  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  point  us  to  the 
way  wherein  we  should  go ;  and  for  this  end  it  was  exercised,  not 
only  towards  the  Jews,  but  towards  the  Grentiles,  not  only  towards 
those  that  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  under  the  dews  of 
the  gospel,  but  to  thos6  tnat  are  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death ;  for  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  was  but  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  concerning  the  idolatry 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Gentiles ;  since  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  pim- 
ished  for  the  abuse  of  it  as  well  as  the  Jews,  as  he  intimates,  ver.  9. 
It  is  plain  that  his  patience,  which  is  exercised  towards  the  idol- 
atrous Grentiles,  was  to  allure  them  to  repentance  as  well  as  others ; 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  motive  in  itself  to  persuade  them  to  a  change 
of  their  vile  and  gross  acts,  to  such  as  were  morallv  good :  and  there 
was  enough  in  God's  dealing  with  them,  and  in  tnat  light  they  had 
to  engage  them  to  a  better  course  than  what  they  usually  walked  in ; 
and  though  men  do  abuse  God's  long-suffering,  to  encourage  their 
impenitence,  and  persisting  in  their  crimes,  yet  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  imagine  that  to  be  the  end  of  God  is  evident ;  their  own 
gripes  of  conscience  would  acquaint  them  that  it  is  otherwise.  They 
£now  that  conscience  is  a  principle  that  God  hath  given  them,  as  weU 
as  understanding,  and  will,  and  other  faculties ;  Uiat  God  doth  not 
approve  of  that  which  the  voice  of  their  own  consciences,  and  of 
the  consciences  of  all  men  under  natural  light,  are  utterly  against : 
and  if  there  were  really,  in  this  forbearance  of  God,  an  approbation 
of  men's  crimes,  conscience  could  not,  frequently  and  universally  in 
all  men,  check  them  for  them.  What  authority  could  conscience 
have  to  do  it  ?  But  this  it  doth  in  all  men :  as  the  apostle  (Bom.  i. 
22),  "  They  know  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  that  do  such 
things,"  which  he  had  mentioned  before,  "  are  worthy  of  death." 
In  this  thing  the  consciences  of  all  men  cannot  err :  they  could  not, 
therefore,  conclude  from  hence  God's  approbation  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, but  his  desire  that  their  hearts  should  be  touched  with  a  repent- 
ance for  them.  The  "sin  of  Ephraim  is  hid"  (Hos.  xiii.  12,  13) ;  t.  e. 
God  doth  not  presently  take  notice  of  it,  to  order  punishment ;  he 
lays  it  in  a  secret  place  from  the  eye  of  his  justice,  that  Ephraim 
might  not  be  his  unwise  son,  and  '*  stay  long  in  the  place  of  the 
breaking  forth  of  children ;"  i.  e.  that  he  should  speedily  reclaim 
himself,  and  not  continue  in  the  way  of  destruction.    God  hath  no 
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need  to  abuse  any;  he  doth  not  lie  to  the  sons  of  men ;  if  he  would 
have  men  perish,  he  could  easily  destroy  them,  and  have  done  it 
long  ago :  he  did  not  leave  the  woman  Jezebel  in  being,  nor  length- 
ened out  her  time,  but  as  a  space  to  repent  (Rev.  iL  21),  that  she 
might  reflect  upon  her  wajs,  and  devote  herself  seriously  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  her  own  happmess.  His  patience  stands  between  the 
offending  creature  and  eternal  misery  a  long  time,  that  men  might 
not  foolishly  throw  away  their  souls,  and  be  damned  for  their  im- 
penitency ;  by  this  he  shows  himself  ready  to  receive  men  to  mercy 
upon  their  return.  To  what  purpose  doth  he  invite  men  to  repent- 
ance, if  he  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  damn  them  after  they 
repent? 

8.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  propagation  of  mankind.  K 
Grod  pimished  every  sin  presently,  there  womd  not  onlv  be  a  period 
put  to  churches,  but  to  tne  world ;  without  patience,  Adam  haa  sunk 
mto  eternal  anguish  the  first  moment  of  nis  provocation,  and  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  in  his  loins,  had  perished  with  him,  and 
never  seen  the  light.  K  this  perfection  had  not  interposed  after  the 
first  sin,  God  haa  lost  his  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he 
"  created  not  in  vain,  but  formed  if  to  be  inhabited"  (Isa.  xlv.  18). 
It  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  make  a  world 
to  be  inhabited,  and  destroy  it  upon  sin,  when  it  had  but  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  in  it ;  the  reason  of  his  making  this  earth  had  been 
insignificant ;  he  had  not  had  any  upon  earth  to  glorify  him,  without 
erecting  another  world,  which  might  have  proved  as  sinfiil  and  as 
quickly  wicked  as  this ;  God  should  have  always  been  pulling  down 
aown  and  rearing  up,  creating  and  annihilating ;  one  world  would 
have  come  after  anotner,  as  wave  aft«r  wave  in  the  sea.  His  patience 
stepped  in  to  support  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  continuance  of  men, 
without  which  one  had  been  in  part  impaired,  and  the  other  totaUy 
lost. 

4.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  continuance  of  the  churcL 
If  he  be  not  patient  toward  sinners,  what  stock  would  there  be  for 
believera  to  spring  up  fix)m  ?  He  bears  with  the  provoking  carriage 
of  men,  evil  men,  because  out  of  their  loins  he  intends  to  extract 
others,  which  he  will  form  for  the  glory  of  his  grace.  He  hath  some 
unborn  that  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  which  are  to  be  the  seed 
of  the  worst  of  men ;  Jeroboam,  the  chief  incendiary  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry,  had  an  Abijah,  in  whom  was  found  "  some  good  thing 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (1  Kings,  xiv.  18).  Had  Ahaz  been 
snapped  in  the  first  act  of  his  wickedness,  the  Israelites  had  wanted 
so  good  a  prince  and  so  good  a  man  as  Hezekiah,  a  branch  of  that 
wicked  predecessor.  What  gardener  cuts  off  the  thorns  fix)m  the 
rose-brush  till  he  hath  gathered  the  roses?  and  men  do  not  use  to 
burn  all  the  crab-tree,  but  preserve  a  stock  to  en^ft  some  sweet 
fruit  upon.  There  could  not  have  been  a  saint  m  the  earth,  nor, 
consequently,  in  heaven,  had  it  not  been  for  this  perfection :  he  did 
not  destroy  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  keep  up  a 
church  among  them,  and  not  extinguish  the  whole  seed  that  were 
heirs  of  the  promises  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Had  God 
punished  men  for  their  sins  as  soon  as  they  had  been  committed^ 
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none  would  have  lived  to  have  been  better,  none  could  have  con- 
tinued in  the  world  to  honor  him  by  their  virtues.  Manasseh  had 
never  been  a  convert,  and  many  brutish  men  had  never  been  changed 
from  beasts  to  angels,  to  praise  and  acknowledge  their  Creator.  Had 
Peter  received  his  due  recompense  upon  the  denial  of  his  Master,  he 
had  never  been  a  martyr  for  nim ;  nor  had  Paul  been  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel ;  nor  any  else :  and  so  the  gospel  had  not  shined  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  No  seed  would  have  oeen  brought  into  Christ ; 
Uhrist  is  beholding  immediately  to  this  attribute  for  all  the  seed  he 
hath  in  the  world :  it  is  for  his  name's  sake  that  he  doth  defer  his 
anger ;  and  for  his  praise  that  he  doth  refrain  from  "  cutting  us  off" 
(Isa.  xlviii.  9) :  and  in  the  next  chapter  follows  a  prophecy  of  Christ. 
To  overthrow  mankind  for  sin,  were  to  prevent  tne  spreading  a 
church  in  the  world :  a  woman  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
lies  under  a  condemning  sentence,  is  reprieved  from  execution  for 
her  being  with  child ;  it  is  for  the  child's  sake  the  woman  is  respited, 
not  for  her  own :  it  is  for  the  elect's  sake,  in  the  loins  of  transgressors, 
that  they  are  a  long  time  spared,  and  not  for  their  own  (Isa.  Ixv. 
8):  "As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  a  cluster,  and  one  saith.  De- 
stroy it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it,  so  will  I  do  for  my  servants'  sakes, 
that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all ;"  as  a  husbandman  spares  a  vine  for 
some  good  clusters  in  it  He  had  spoke  of  vengeance  before,  yet 
he  would  reserve  some  from  whom  he  would  bring  forth  those  that 
should  be  "  inheritors  of  his  mountains,"  that  he  might  make  up  his 
church  of  Judea ;  Jerusalem  being  a  moimtainous  place,  and  the  type 
of  the  church  in  all  ages.  What  is  the  reason  he  doth  not  level  nis 
thunder  at  the  heads  of  those  for  whose  destruction  he  receives  so 
many  petitions  from  the  "souls  under  the  altar?"  (Eev.  vi.  9,  10). 
Because  God  had  others  to  write  a  testimony  for  him  in  their  own 
blood,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  loins  of  those  for  whom  vengeance 
was  so  earnestly  supplicated ;  and  God,  as  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
lies  patiently  at  anchor,  till  the  last  passenger  he  expects  be  taken  in."" 
5.  For  the  sake  of  his  church  he  is  patient  to  wicked  men.  The 
tares  are  patiently  endured  till  the  harvest,  for  fear  in  the  plucking 
up  the  one,  there  might  be  some  prejudice  done  to  the  other.  Upon 
tnis  account  he  spares  some,  who  are  worse  than  others  whom  he 
crusheth  by  signal  judgments :  the  Jews  had  committed  sins  worse 
than  Sodom,  for  the  confirmation  of  which  we  have  God's  oath 
(Ezek.  xvi.  48);  and  more  by  half  than  Samaria,  or  the  ten  tribes 
had  done  (ver  51):  yet  God  spared  the  Jews,  though  he  destroyed 
the  Sodomites.  What  was  the  reason,  but  a  larger  remnant  of  right- 
eous persons,  more  clusters  of  good  grapes,  were  found  among  them 
than  grew  in  Sodom  ?  (Isa.  i.  9).  A  few  more  righteous  in  Sodom  had 
damped  the  fire  and  brimstone  designed  for  that  place,  and  a  "  rem- 
nant of  such  in  Judea"  was  a  bar  to  that  fierceness  of  anger,  which 
otherwise  would  have  quickly  consumed  them.  Had  there  been  but 
"  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,"  Divine  patience  had  still  bound  the  arms 
of  Justice,  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  its  brimstone,  notwith- 
standing the  clamor  of  the  sins  of  the  multitude.  Judea  was  ripe 
for  the  sickle,  but  God  would  put  a  lock  upon  the  torrent  of  his 
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judgments,  that  they  should  not  flow  down  upon  that  wicked  place, 
to  make  them  a  desolation  and  a  curse,  as  long  as  tender-hearted 
Josiah  lived,  "  who  had  humbled  himself"  at  tne  threatening,  and 
wept  before  the  Lord  (1  Kings,  xxiL  19,  20).  Sometimes  he  bears 
with  wicked  men,  that  they  might  exercise  tne  patience  of  the  saints 
(Rev.  xiv.  12):  the  whole  time  of  the  "forbearance  of  antichrist"  in 
all  his  intrusions  into  the  temple  of  God,  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
God,  usurpations  of  the  oflSce  of  Christ,  and  besmearing  himself  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  was  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  patience. 
God  is  patient  towards  the  wicked,  that  bv  their  means  he  might  tiy 
the  righteous.  He  burns  not  the  wisp  till  he  hath  scoured  his  ves- 
sels ;  nor  lays  by  the  hammer,  till  he  hath  formed  some  of  his  matter 
into  an  excellent  fashion.  He  useth  the  worst  men  as  rods  to  correct 
his  people,  before  he  sweeps  the  twigs  out  of  his  house.  God  some- 
times uses  the  thorns  of  the  world,  as  a  hedge  to  secure  his  church, 
sometimes  as  instruments  to  try  and  exercise  it.  Howsoever  he  useth 
them,  whether  for  security  or  trial,  he  is  patient  to  them  for  his 
church's  advantage. 

6.  When  men  are  not  brought  to  repentance  by  his  patience,  he 
doth  longer  exercise  it,  to  manifest  the  equity  of  his  future  justice 
upon  them.     As  Avisdom  is  justified  by  her  obedient  children,  so  is 

i'ustice  justified  by  the  rebels  against  patience;  the  contempt  of  the 
itter  is  the  justification  of  the  former.  The  "  apostles  were  unto 
God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  that  perisn,"  as  well  as  in 
them  that  were  saved  by  the  acceptation  of  their  message  (2  Cor.  iL 
15).  Both  are  fragrant  to  God ;  his  mercy  is  glorified  by  the  one's 
acceptance  of  it,  and  his  justice  freed  from  any  charge  against  it  by 
the  other's  refusal.  The  cause  of  men's  ruin  cannot  be  laid  upon 
God,  who  provided  means  for  their  salvation,  and  solicited  their 
compliance  with  him.  What  reason  can  thev  have  to  charge  the 
Judge  with  any  wrong  to  them,  who  reject  the  tenders  he  makes, 
and  who  hath  forborne  them  with,  so  much  patience,  when  he  might 
have  censured  them  by  his  righteous  justice,  upon  the  first  crime 
the^  committed,  or  the  first  refusal  of  his  gracious  ofiers?  "  Quanio 
Dei  magis  judicium  tardum  est  tanto  viagis  jiLstum"*  After  the  despis- 
ing of  patience,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  an  irregularity  in  the 
acts  of  justice.  Man  hath  no  reason  to  fall  foul  in  his  charge  upon 
God,  if  he  were  punished  for  his  own  sin,  considering  the  dignity 
of  the  iniured  person,  and  the  meanness  of  himself,  the  ofiender;  but 
his  wrath  is  more  justified  when  it  is  poured  out  upon  those  whom 
he  hath  endured  with  much  lonff-suffering.  There  is  no  plea  against 
the  shooting  of  his  arrows  into  those,  for  whom  this  voice  hath  been 
loud,  and  his  arms  open  for  their  return.  As  patience,  while  it  is 
exercised,  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  so  when  it  is  abused,  it  silenc- 
eth  men's  complaints  against  ms  justice.  The  "  riches  of  his  forbear- 
ance" made  way  for  the  manifesting  the  "  treasures  of  his  wrath." 
If  God  did  but  a  little  bear  with  the  msolencies  of  men,  and  cut  them 
off  after  two  or  three  sins,  he  would  not  have  opportunity  to  show 
either  the  power  of  his  patience,  or  that  of  his  wrath ;  but  when  he 
hath  a  right  to  punish  for  one  sin,  and  yet  bears  with  them  for  many, 

■  Minuc  Felix,  p.  41. 
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and  they  will  not  be  reclaimed^  the  sinner  is  more  inexcusable, 
Divine  justice  less  chargeable,  and  his  wrath  more  powerful.  (Rom. 
ix.  22),  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-sufferinff  the  vessels  of  wrath 
ntted  for  destruction?"  The  proper  and  immemate  end  of  his  lon^- 
suflFering  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  but  after  they  have  by  their 
ol^tinacy  fitted  themselves  jot  destruction,  he  bears  longer  with 
them,  to  "  magnify  his  wrath"  more  upon  them ;  and  if  it  is  not  the 
fmis  operantis,  it  is  at  least  tiie  finis  operis^  where  patience  is  abused. 
Men  are  apt  to  complain  of  God,  that  he  deals  hardly  wiUi  them ; 
the  Israelites  seem  to  charge  God  with  too  much  severity,  to  cast 
them  off,  when  so  many  promises  were  made  to  the  fathers  for  their 
perpetuity  and  preservation,  which  is  intimated,  Hos.  ii  2.  "  Plead 
with  your  motner,  plead :"  bv  the  double  repetition  of  the  word 
"  plead ;"  do  not  accuse  me  of  oeing  false  or  too  rigorous,  but  accuse 
your  mother,  your  church,  your  magistracy,  your  ministry,  for  their 
spiritual  fornications  which  have  provoked  me;  for  their  ptb^bk:, 
intimating  the  greatness  of  their  sins  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
word,  "  lest  I  strip  her  naked."  I  have  Dome  with  ner  imder  many 
provocations,  andf  I  have  not  yet  taken  away  all  her  ornaments,  or 
said  to  her,  according  to  the  riue  of  divorce,  Bes  tuas  iibihabeio.  God 
answers  their  impudent  charge :  "  She  is  not  my  wife,  nor  am  I  her 
husband ;"  he  doth  not  say  first,  I  am  not  her  husband,  but  she  is 
not  my  wife ;  she  first  withdrew  from  her  duty  by  breaking  the 
marriage  covenant,  and  then  I  ceased  to  be  her  husband.  No  man 
shall  be  condemned,  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert  of 
his  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God's  proceeding.  God  will  lay  open 
men's  guilt,  and  repeat  the  measures  of  his  patience  to  justify  the 
severity  of  his  wratn  (Hos.  vii.  10),  "  Sins  will  testify  to  their  face." 
What  IS  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation  for  glory,  men  by  their  ob- 
stinacy make  a  preparation  for  a  more  indisputable  punishment. 
We  see  many  evidences  of  God's  forbearance  here,  in  sparing  men 
under  those  blasphemies  which  are  audible,  and  those  profane  car- 
riages which  are  visible,  which  would  sufficiently  justity  an  act  of 
severity ;  yet  when  men's  secret  sins,  both  in  heart  and  action,  and  the 
vast  multitude  of  them,  far  surmounting  what  can  arrive  to  our  knowl- 
edge here,  shall  be  discovered,  how  great  a  lustre  will  it  add  to  God's 
bearing  with  them,  and  make  his  justice  triumph  without  any  rea- 
sonable demur  from  the  sinuer  himself  I  He  is  long-suffering  here, 
that  his  justice  may  be  more  public  hereafter. 

Use  IV.  For  instruction.  How  is  this  patience  of  God  abused  I 
The  Gentiles  abused  those  testimonies  of  it,  which  were  written  in 
showers  and  fruitftil  seasons.  No  nation  was  ever  stripped  of  it, 
under  the  most  provoking  idolatries,  till  after  multiplied  spurns  at  it : 
not  a  person  among  us  but  hath  been  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  it.  How 
have  we  contemned  that  which  demands  a  reverence  from  us !  How 
have  we  requited  God's  waitings  with  rebellions,  while  he  hath  con- 
tinued urging  and  expecting  our  return  I  Saul  relented  at  David's 
forbearing  to  revenge  himself,  when  he  had  his  prosecuting  and  in- 
dustrious enemy  in  his  power.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  17),  "  Thou  art  more 
righteous  than  I ;  thou  hast  rewarded  mc  good,  whereas  I  have  re- 
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warded  thee  evil :"  and  shall  we  not  relent  at  (Jod's  wonderful  long- 
suffering,  and  silencing  his  anger  so  much?     He  could  puff  awaj 
our  lives,  but  he  will  not,  and  yet  we  endeavor  to  strip  mm  of  his 
being,  though  we  cannot 
•  1.  Let  us  consider  the  ways,  how  slowness  to  anger  is  abused. 

(1.)  It  is  abused  by  misinterpretations  of  it,  when  men  slander  his 
patience  to  be  onlv  a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  his  providence ;  as 
Averroes  argued  n:om  his  slowness  to  anger,  a  total  n^lect  of  the 
government  of  the  lower  world:  or  when  men  from  his  long-suffer- 
mg  charge  him  with  impurity,  as  if  his  patience  were  a  consent  to 
their  crimes ;  and  because  he  suffered  them,  without  calling  them  to 
account,  he  were  one  of  their  partisans,  and  as  wicked  as  themselves 
(Ps.  L  21) :  "  Because  I  kept  silence,  thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether 
such  a  one  as  thyself."  His  silence  makes  them  conclude  him  to  be 
an  abettor  of^  and  a  consort  in  their  sins;  and  think  him  more 
pleased  with  their  iniquity  than  their  obedience.  Or  when  they  will 
infer  from  his  forbearance  a  want  of  his  omniscience ;  because  he 
suffers  their  sins,  they  imagine  he  forgets  them  (Ps.  x.  11) :  "  He 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten :"  thinking  his  patience 
proceeds  not  from  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  but  a  weakness  of  his 
mind.  How  base  is  it,  instead  of  admitting  him,  to  disparage  him 
for  it ;  and  because  he  stands  in  so  advantageous  a  posture  towards 
us,  not  to  own  the  choicest  prerogatives  of  his  Deity !  This  is  to 
make  a  perfection,  so  useful  to  us,  to  shadow  and  extinguish  those 
others,  which  are  the  prime  flowers  of  his  crown. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  abused  by  continuing  in  a  course  of  sin  under 
the  influences  of  it.  How  much  is  it  the  practical  language  of  men, 
Come,  let  us  commit  this  or  that  iniquity;  since  Divine  patience 
hath  suffered  worse  than  this  at  our  hands  I  Nothing  is  remitted  to 
their  sensual  pleasures,  and  eagerness  in  them.  How  often  did  the 
Israelites  repeat  their  murmurings  against  him,  as  if  they  would  put 
his  patience  to  the  utmost  proof,  and  see  how  far  the  line  of  it  could 
extendi  They  were  no  sooner  satisfied  in  one  thing,  but  they  quar- 
relled with  him  about  another,  as  if  he  had  no  other  attribute  to  put 
in  motion  against  them.  They  tempted  him  as  often  as  he  relieved 
them,  as  though  the  declaration  of  his  name  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.), 
"to  be  a  God  gracious,  and  long-suffering,"  had  been  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  but  a  protection  of  them  m  their  rebellions.  Such  a 
sort  of  men  the  prophet  speaks  o^  that  were  "  settled  in  their  lees," 
or  dregs  (Zeph.  i.  12) :  they  were  congealed,  and  frozen  in  their  suc- 
cessful wickedness.  Such  an  abuse  of  Divine  patience  is  the  very 
dregs  of  sin ;  God  chargeth  it  highly  upon  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ivii.  11) : 
"  I  have  held  my  peace,  even  of  old,  and  thou  fearest  me  not ;"  my 
silence  made  thee  confident,  yea,  impudent  in  thy  sin. 

(8.)  His  patience  is  abused  by  repeating  sin,  after  God  hath,  by  an 
act  of  his  patience,  taken  off  some  affliction  from  men.  As  metals 
melted  in  the  fire  remain  fluid  under  the  operations  of  the  flames,  yet 
when  removed  from  the  fire,  they  quiclay  return  to  their  former 
hardness,  and  sometimes  grow  haraer  than  they  were  before ;  so  men 
who,  in  their  afflictions,  seem  to  be  melted,  lite  Ahab  confess  their 
sins,  lie  prostrate  before  God,  and  seek  him  early ;  yet,  if  they  be 
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brought  from  under  the  power  of  their  afiflictions,  they  return  to 
their  old  nature,  and  are  as  stiff  against  God,  and  resist  the  blows  of 
the  Spirit  as  much  as  they  did  before.  They  think  they  have  a  new 
stock  of  patience  to  sin  upon.  Pharaoh  was  somewhat  thawed  un- 
der judgments,  and  frozen  again  under  forbearance  (Exod.  ix.  27,  84). 
Many  will  howl  when  God  strikes  them,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 
forbears  them.  Thus  that  patience  which  should  melt  us,  doth  often 
harden  us,  which  is  not  an  effect  natural  to  his  patience,  but  natural 
to  our  abusing  corruption. 

(4.)  His  patience  is  abused,  by  taking  encouragement  from  it  to 
mount  to  greater  degrees  of  sin.  Because  God  is  slow  to  anger,  men 
are  more  fierce  in  sin,  and  not  only  continue  in  their  old  rebellions, 
but  heap  new  upon  them.  K  he  spare  them  for  three  transgressions, 
they  will  commit  four,  as  is  intimated  in  the  first  and  second  of 
Amos ;  "  Men's  hearts  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  because  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed"  (Eccles.  viii.  11). 
Their  hearts  are  more  desperately  bent;  before  they  had  some 
waverings,  and  pull-backs,  but  after  a  fair  sunshine  oi  Divine  pa- 
tience, they  entertain  more  unbridled  resolutions,  and  pass  forward 
with  more  liberty  and  licentiousness.  They  make  his  long-suffering 
subservient  to  turn  out  all  those  little  relentings  and  regrets  they 
had  before,  and  banish  all  thoughts  of  barring  out  a  temptation.  No 
encouragement  is  given  to  men  by  God's  patience,  but  they  force  it 
by  their  presumption.  They  invert  God's  order,  and  bind  themselves 
stronger  to  iniquity  by  that  which  should  bind  them  faster  to  their 
duty.  A  happy  escape  at  sea  makes  men  go  more  confidently  into 
the  deeps  afterward.  Thus  we  deal  with  God  as  debtors  do  with 
good-natured  creditors :  because  they  do  not  dun  them  for  what  they 
owe,  they  take  encouragement  to  run  more  upon  the  score,  till  the 
sum  amounts  above  their  ability  of  payment. 

But  let  it  be  considered,  1st.  That  this  abuse  of  patience  is  a  high 
sin.  As  every  act  of  forbearance  obligeth  us  to  duty,  so  every  act 
of  it  abused,  mcreaseth  our  guilt.  The  more  frequent  its  solicita- 
tions of  us  have  been,  the  deeper  aggravations  our  sin  receives  by  it. 
Every  sin,  after  an  act  of  Divine  patience,  contracts  a  blacker  guilt. 
The  sparing  us  after  the  last  sin  we  committed,  was  a  superadded  act 
of  long-suffering,  and  a  laying  out  more  of  his  riches  upon  us :  and, 
therefore,  every  new  act  committed  is  a  despite  against  greater  riches 
expended,  ana  greater  cost  upon  us,  and  against  his  preserving  us 
from  the  hand  of  justice  for  the  last  transgression.  It  is  disingenuous 
not  to  have  a  due  resentment  of  so  much  goodness,  and  base  to  in- 
jure him  the  more,  because  he  doth  not  right  himself.  Shall  he  re- 
ceive the  more  wrongs  from  us,  by  how  much  the  sweeter  he  is  to 
us  ?  No  man's  conscience  but  will  tell^  him  it  is  vile  to  prefer  the 
satisfaction  of  a  sordid  lust,  before  the  counsel  of  a  God  of  so  gra- 
cious a  disposition.  The  sweeter  the  nature,  the  fouler  is  the  injury 
that  is  done  unto  it.  2d.  It  is  dangerous  to  abuse  his  patience. 
Contempt  of  kindness  is  most  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  spirit ;  and 
he  is  worthy  to  have  the  arrows  of  God's  indignation  lodged  in  his 
heart,  who  despiseth  the  riches  of  his  long-suffering.    For, 

[1.]  The  time  of  patience  will  have  an  end.    Though  his  Spirit 
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strives  with  man,  yet  it  sliall "  not  always  strive"  (Gen.  vL  S).  Thou^ 
there  be  a  time  wherein  Jerusalem  might  "know  the  things  that  con- 
cerned her  peace,"  yet  there  is  another  period  wherein  they  should 
be  "  hid  from  her  eves"  (Luke  xix.  43) :  •*  O  that  thou  hadst  known 
in  this  thy  day  I"  Nations  have  their  day,  and  persons  have  tbeir 
day ;  and  the  dav  of  most  persons  is  shorter  than  the  day  of  nations. 
Jerusalem  had  ner  day  of  forty  years ;  but  how  many  particular 
persons  were  taken  off  before  the  last  or  middle  hours  oi  that  day 
were  arrived  I  "  Forty  years  was  God  grieved"  with  the  generation 
of  the  Israelites  (Heb.  iii.  11).  One  carcass  dropped  after  another  id 
that  limited  time,  and  at  the  end  not  a  man  but  fell  under  the  judi- 
cial stroke,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  was  the  term  set  to  the  mass  of  the  old  world,  but  not  to  every 
man  in  the  old  world ;  some  fell  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  as  well 
as  the  whole  stock  when  the  ark  was  completed.  Though  he  be  pa- 
tient with  most,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  same  degree  with  all ;  every  sm- 
ner  hath  his  time  of  sinning,  beyond  which  ne  shall  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, be  his  lusts  never  so  impetuous,  and  his  affections  never  so  im- 
perious. The  time  of  his  patience  is,  in  Scripture,  set  forth  some- 
times by  years ;  three  years  he  came  to  find  fruit  on  the  fig-tree: 
sometimes  by  days ;  some  men's  sins  are  sooner  ripe,  and  &11.  There 
is  a  measure  of  sin  fJer.  iL  18),  which  is  set  forth  by  the  ephah 
(Zech.  V.  8),  which,  wnen  it  is  filled,  is  sealed  up,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  cast  upon  the  mouth  of  it.  When  judgments  are  preparing, 
once  and  twice  the  Lord  is  prevailed  with  by  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet :  the  prepared  grass-hoppers  are  not  sent  to  devour,  and  the 
kindled  fire  is  not  blown  up  to  consume  (Amos,  vii,  1 — 8).  But  at 
last  God  takes  the  plumb-une,  to  suit  and  measure  punishment  to 
their  sin,  and  would  not  pass  by  them  any  more ;  and  when  their 
sin  was  ripe,  represented  by  a  "basket  of  summer-fruit,"  God  would 
withhold  his  hand  no  longer,  but  brought  such  a  day  upon  them, 
wherein  *Uhe  songs  of  the  Temple  should  be  bowlings,  and  dead 
bodies  be  in  every  place"  (Amos,  viii.  2,  3).  He  lays  by  any  further 
thoughts  of  patience  to  speed  their  ruin.  God  had  borne  long  widi 
the  £raelites,  and  long  it  was  before  he  gave  them  up.  He  would 
first  brake  the  "  bow  in  Jezreel"  (Hos.  L  6) ;  take  away  the  strength 
of  the  nation  by  the  death  of  Zechariah,  the  last  of  Jehu's  race,  which 
introduced  civil  dissentions  and  ambitious  murders,  for  the  throne, 
whereby  in  weakening  one  part  they  weakened  the  whole ;  or,  as 
some  think,  alluding  to  Tiglah  Pilezar,  who.  carried  captive  two 
tribes  and  a  hal£  If  this  would  not  reclaim  them,  then  follows 
"Lo-ruhamah,  I  will  not  have  mercy,"  I  will  sweep  them  out  of  the 
land  (ver.  6).  If  they  did  not  repent  Ihey  should  be  "  Lo-ammi" 
(ver.  9),  "  You  are  not  my  people,  and  "  I  will  not  be  your  Grod." 
They  should  be  discovenanted,  and  stripped  of  all  federal  relation. 
Here  patience  forever  withdrew  from  them,  and  wrathful  anger  took 
its  place.  And,  for  particular  persons,  the  time  of  life,  whether 
shorter  or  longer,  is  the  only  time  of  long-suffering.  It  hath  no  other 
stage  than  the  present  state  of  things  to  act  upon ;  there  is  none  else 
to  be  expected  after  but  giving  account  of  what  haih  been  done  in 
the  body,  not  of  anything  done  after  the  soul  is  fled  from  the  body: 
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the  time  of  patience  ends  with  the  first  moment  of  the  soul's  depar- 
ture fix)m  the  body.  This  time  only  is  the  "  day  of  salvation  ;"  i.  e. 
the  day  wherein  &od  offers  it,  and  the  day  wherein  God  waits  for 
our  acceptance  of  it :  it  is  at  his  pleasure  to  shorten  or  lengthen  our 
day,  not  at  ours ;  it  is  not  our  long-suffering,  but  his ;  he  hath  the 
command  of  it 

[2.]  God  hath  wrath  to  punish,  as  well  as  patience  to  bear.  He 
hath  a  fury  to  revenge  the  outrages  done  to  his  meekness :  when  his 
messages  of  peace,  sent  to  reclaim  men,  are  slighted,  his  sword  shall 
be  whetted,  and  his  instruments  of  war  prepared  (Hos.  v.  8) :  "  Blow 
ye  the  comet  in  Gibeah,  and  the  trumpet  in  Ramah."  As  he  deals 
gently,  like  a  father,  so  he  can  punish  capitally  as  a  judge :  though 
he  holds  his  peace  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  last  he  will  go  forth  like  a 
mighty  man,  and  stir  up  jealousy,  as  a  man  of  war,  to  cut  in  pieces 
his  enemies.  It  is  not  said  he  hath  no  anger,  but  that  he  is  "  slow  to 
anger,"  but  sharp  in  it :  he  hath  a  sword  to  cut,  and  a  bow  to  shoot, 
ana  arrows  to  pierce  (Ps.  xii.  18) :  though  he  be  long  drawing  the 
one  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  long  fitting  the  other  to  his  bow,  yet, 
when  they  are  ready,  he  strikes  home,  and  hits  the  mark :  though  he 
hath  a  time  of  patience,  yet  he  hath  also  a  "day  of  rebuke"  (Hos. 
V.  9) ;  though  patience  overrules  justice,  by  suspending  it,  yet  justice 
will  at  last  overrule  patience,  by  an  utter  silencing  it.  God  is  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  to  right  men,  yet  he  is  no  less  Judge  of  the  inju- 
ries he  receives  to  right  himself.  Though  God  awhile  was  pressed 
with  the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  give  them  all  satisfaction  upon  their  unwor- 
thy complaints,  yet,  when  they  came  to  open  hostility,  in  setting  a 
golden  calf  in  his  throne,  he  commissions  the  "  Levites  to  kill  every 
man  his  brother  and  companion  in  the  camp"  (Exod.  xxxii.  27) :  and 
how  desirous  soever  he  was  to  content  them  before,  they  never  mur- 
mured afterwards  but  they  severely  smarted  for  it  When  once  he 
hath  begun  to  use  his  sword,  he  sticks  it  up  naked,  that  it  might  be 
ready  for  use  upon  every  occasion.  Thougn  he  hath  feet  of  lead,  yet 
he  liath  hands  of  iron.  It  was  long  that  he  supported  the  peevish- 
ness of  the  Jews,  but  at  last  he  captived  them  by  the  arms  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  laid  them  waste  by  the  power  of  the  Bomans.  He 
planted,  by  the  apostles,  churches  in  the  east ;  and  when  his  good- 
ness and  long-suffering  prevailed  not  with  them,  he  tore  them  up  by 
the  roots.  W  hat  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  those  once  fiimous  parts 
of  Asia  but  what  are  overgrown  with  much  error  and  ignorance  ? 

[3.]  The  more  his  patience  is  abused,  the  sharper  will  oe  the  wrath 
he  inflicts.  As  his  wrath  restrained  makes  his  patience  long,  so  his 
compassions  restrained  will  make  his  wrath  severe ;  as  he  doth  tran- 
scend all  creatures  in  the  measures  of  the  one,  so  he  doth  transcend 
all  creatures  in  the  sharpness  of  the  other.  Christ  is  described  with 
"feet  of  brass,"  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace  (^Rev.  i.  16),  slow  to  move, 
but  heavy  to  crush,  and  hot  to  bum.  His  wrath  loseth  nothing 
by  delay ;  it  grows  the  fresher  by  sleeping,  and  strikes  with  greater 
strength  when  it  awakes :  all  the  time  men  are  abusing  his  patience, 
God  is  whetting  his  sword,  and  the  longer  it  is  whetting  the  sharper 
will  be  the  edge ;  the  longer  he  is  fetching  his  blow,  tae  smarter  it 
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will  be.  The  heavier  the  cannons  are,  the  more  diffictdtly  are  they 
drawn  to  the  besieged  town ;  but,  when  arrived,  they  recompense 
the  slowness  of  their  march  by  the  fierceness  of  their  battery.  "  Be- 
cause I  have  purged  thee,"  i.  e.  used  means  for  thy  reformation,  and 
waited  for  it,  "  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged 
from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  nave  caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon 
thee :  I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare ;  according  to  thy  ways, 
and  according  to  thy  doings,  shall  they  judge  thee"  (Ezek.  xxiv.  13, 
14).  God  wul  spare  as  Uttle  then  as  he  spared  much  before ;  Ids 
wrath  shall  be  as  raging  upon  them  as  the  sea  of  their  wickedness 
was  within  them.  When  there  is  a  bank  to  forbid  the  irruption  of 
the  streams,  the  waters  swell ;  but  when  the  bank  is  broke,  or  the 
lock  taken  away,  they  rush  with  the  greater  violence,  and  ravage 
more  than  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  met  with  a  stop :  the 
longer  a  stone  is  in  felling,  the  more  it  bruiseth  and  grinds  to  pow- 
der. There  is  a  greater  treasure  of  wrath  laid  up  by  the  abuses  of 
patience  :  every  sin  must  have  a  just  recompense  of  reward ;  and 
therefore  every  sin,  in  regard  of  its  aggravations,  must  be  more  pun- 
ished than  a  sin  in  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  its  own  nature. 
As  treasures  of  mercy  are  kept  by  God  for  us,  "  he  keeps  mercy  for 
thoTisands ;"  so  are  treasures  of  wrath  kept  by  him  to  be  expended, 
and  a  time  of  expense  there  must  be :  patience  will  account  to  jus- 
tice all  the  good  ofiices  it  hath  done  the  sinner,  and  demand  to  be 
righted  by  justice ;  justice  will  take  the  account  fix)m  the  hands  of 
patience,  and  exact  a  recompense  for  every  disingenuous  injury  of- 
fered to  it.  When  justice  comes  to  arrest  men  for  their  debts,  pa- 
tience, mercy,  and  goodness,  will  step  in  as  creditors,  and  clap  their 
actions  upon  them,  which  will  make  the  condition  so  much  more 
deplorable. 

("4.]  When  he  puts  an  end  to  his  abused  patience,  his  wrath  will 
make  quick  and  sure  work.  He  that  is  "slow  to  anger"  will  be 
swift  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  departure  of  God  from  Jerusalem 
is  described  with  "  wings  and  wheels"  (Ezek.  xi.  23).  One  stroke  of 
his  hand  is  irresistible ;  he  that  hath  spent  so  much  time  in  waiting 
needs  but  one  minute  to  ruin ;  though  it  be  long  ere  he  draws  his 
sword  out  of  his  scabbard,  yet,  when  once  he  doth  it,  he  despatcheth 
men  at  a  blow.  Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  had  a  long  time  of  pa- 
tience and  prosperity,  but  now  shall  a  "month  devour  him  with  his 
portion"  (Hos.  v.  7).  One  fatal  month  puts  a  period  to  the  many 
years'  peace  and  security  of  a  sinful  nation ;  his  arrows  wound  sud- 
denjy  (Ps.  Ixiv.  7] ;  and  while  men  are  about  to  fill  their  bellies,  he 
casts  the  fruits  or  his  wrath  upon  them  (Job,  xx.  23),  like  thunder 
out  of  a  cloud,  or  a  bullet  out  of  a  cannon,  that  strikes  dead  before  it 
is  heard.  Qtxi  deals  with  sinners  as  enemies  do  with  a  town,  batter 
it  not  by  planted  guns,  but  secretly  undermines  and  blows  up  the 
walls,  whereby  they  involve  the  garrison  in  a  sudden  ruin,  and  carry 
the  town.  God  spared  the  Amalekites  a  long  time  after  the  injury 
committed  against  the  Israelites,  in  their  passage  out  of  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan ;  but  when  he  came  to  reckon  with  them,  he  would  waste  them 
in  a  trice,  and  make  an  utter  consimiption  of  them  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  8). 
He  describes  himself  by  a  "  travailing  woman"  (Isa.  xxiy.  14),  thait 
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hath  borne  long  in  her  womb,  and  at  last  sends  forth  her  birth  with 
strong  cries,  "fiiough  he  hath  held  his  peace,  been  still,  and  refrained 
himself,  yet,  at  last,  he  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once :  the  Nine- 
vites,  spared  in  the  time  of  Jonah  for  their  repentance,  are,  in  nature, 
threatened  with  a  certain  and  total  ruin,  when  God  should  come  to 
bring  them  to  an  account  for  his  length  and  patience,  so  much  abused 
by  them.  Though  God  endured  the  murmuring  Israelites  so  long  in 
the  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  them  off  at  last,  and  took  away  the  reb- 
els in  his  wrath :  he  uttered  their  sentence  with  an  irreversible  oath, 
that  "  none  of  them  should  enter  into  his  rest;"  and  he  did  as  surely 
execute  it  as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  it. 

[5.]  Though  he  doth  defer  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay 
may  be  more  dreadful  than  a  quick  punishment.  He  may  forbear 
striking,  and  give  the  reins  to  tne  hardness  and  corruption  of  men's 
hearts ;  he  may  suffer  them  to  walk  in  their  own  counsels,  without 
any  more  striving  with  them,  whereby  they  make  themselves  fitter 
fuel  for  his  vengeance.  This  was  the  fate  of  Israel  when  they  would 
not  hearken  to  his  voice ;  he  "  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12). 
Though  his  sparing  them  had  the  outward  aspect  of  patience,  it  was 
a  wrathful  one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments ;  thus  many 
abusers  of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengthened,  and  the 
candle  of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  their  heads,  that  they  may  in- 
crease their  sins,  and  be  the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows ;  they 
swim  down  the  stream  of  their  own  sensuality  with  a  deplorable  se- 
curity, till  they  fall  into  an  unavoidable  gulf,  where,  at  last,  it  will 
be  a  great  part  of  their  hell  to  reflect  on  the  length  of  Divine  pa- 
tience on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it 

2.  It  informs  us  of  the  reason  why  he  lets  the  enemies  of  his 
church  oppress  it,  and  defers  his  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  it. 
If  he  did  pimish  them  presently,  his  holiness  and  justice  would  be 
glorified,  but  his  power  over  himself  in  his  patience  would  be  ob- 
scured. Well  may  the  church  be  content  to  have  a  perfection  of 
God  glorified,  that  is  not  like  to  receive  any  honor  in  another  world 
by  any  exercise  of  itself.  If  it  were  not  for  this  patience,  he  were 
incapable  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  sinful  world ;  he  might,  without 
it,  be  the  Governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not  of  a  criminal  one ; 
he  would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  and  dis- 
poser of  the  extravagancies  and  sinfulness  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terest of  his  wisdom,  in  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  would  not  be 
served,  if  he  were  not  clothed  with  this  perfection  as  well  as  with 
others.  If  he  did  presently  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  church  upon 
the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  m  contriving,  and  his  power  in 
accomplishing  deliverance  against  the  united  powers  of  hell  and 
earth,  would  not  be  visible,  no,  nor  that  power  in  preserving  his 
people  imconsumed  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  He  had  not  got  so 
great  a  name  in  the  rescue  of  his  Israel  from  Pharaoh,  had  he  thun- 
dered the  tyrant  into  destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  against  the 
innocent.  If  he  were  not  patient  to  the  most  violent  of  men,  he 
might  seem  to  be  cruel.  But  when  he  offers  j)eace  to  them  un- 
der their  rebellions,  waits  that  they  may  be  membeis  of  his  church, 
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rather  than  enemies  to  it,  he  frees  himself  from  any  such  impu- 
tation even  in  the  judgment  of  those  that  shall  feel  most  of  liis 
wrath ;  it  is  this  renders  the  equity  of  his  justice  imquestionable, 
and  the  deliverance  of  his  people  righteous  in  the  judgment  of 
those  from  whose  fetters  they  are  dehvered.  Christ  reigns  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  to  show  his  power  over  himself^  as  well  as 
over  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  to  show  his  power  over  his  re- 
bels. And  though  he  retards  his  promise,  and  suffers  a  great  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  publication  and  performance,  sometimes 
years,  sometimes  ages  to  pass  away,  and  httle  appearance  of  any 
preparation,  to  show  himself  a  God  of  truth ;  it  ia  not  that  he  hath 
forgotten  his  word,  or  repents  that  ever  he  passed  it,  or  sleeps  in  a 
supine  neglect  of  it :  but  that  men  might  not  perish,  but  bethink 
themselves,  and  come  as  friends  into  his  bosom,  rather  than  be 
crushed  as  enemies  under  his  feet  (2  Pet  iiL  9^ :  "  The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promise,  but  is  lon^-suffering  to  us- ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance." Hereby  he  shows,  that  he  would  be  rather  pleased  with  the 
conversion,  than  the  destruction,  of  men. 

8.  We  see  the  reason  why  sin  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  regene- 
rate ;  to  show  his  patience  towards  his  own ;  for  since  this  attribute 
hath  no  other  place  of  appearance  but  in  this  world,  God  takes  op- 
portunity to  manifest  it ;  oecause,  at  the  close  of  the  world^  it  will 
remain  closed  up  in  the  Deity,  without  any  further  operation.  As 
God  suffers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  world,  to  evidence  his  pa- 
tience to  the  wicked,  so  he  suffers  great  remainders  of  sin  in  nis 
people,  to  show  his  patience  to  the  godly.  His  sparing  mercy  is  ad- 
mirable, before  their  conversion,  but  more  admirable  in  bearing  with 
them  after  so  high  an  obligation  as  the  conferring  upon  them  special 
con  verting  grace. 

Use  2.  Of  comfort.  It  is  a  vast  comfort  to  any  when  Qod  is  paci- 
fied towards  them ;  but  it  is  some  comfort  to  all,  that  God  is  yet  pa- 
tient towards  them,  though  but  very  little  to  a  refiuctory  sinner. 
His  continue  patience  to  iJl,  speaks  a  possibility  of  the  care  of  all^ 
would  they  not  stand  against  the  way  of  their  recovery.  It  is  a 
terror  that  God  hath  anger,  but  it  is  a  mitigation  of  that  terror  that 
God  is  slow  to  it ;  while  his  sword  is  in  his  sheath  there  is  some 
hopes  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  it:  alas  I  if  he  were  all  fire  and 
sword  upon  sin,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  We  should  find  no- 
thing else  but  overflowing  deludes,  or  sweeping  pestilences,  or  per- 
petual flashes  of  Sodom's  fire  ana  brimstone  from  heaven.  He  dooms 
us  not  presently  to  execution,  but  gives  us  a  long  breathing  time 
aft;er  the  crime,  that  by  retiring  from  our  iniquities,  and  having  re- 
course  to  his  meicj  he  may  be  withheld  forever  £ra^  signing  a  war- 
rant  against  us,  and  change  his  legal  sentence  into  an  evangelical 
pardon.  It  is  a  special  comfort  to  his  people,  that  he  is  a  "  sano- 
tuary  to  them"  (Ezek.  xL  16);  a  place  of  refuge,  a  place  of  spiritual 
communications;  but  it  is  some  refireshment  to  all  in  this  life,  that 
he  is  a  defence  to  them :  for  so  is  his  patience  called  (Numb.  ziv. 
9):  "Their  defence  is  departed  from  them;"  q)eaking  to  the 
IsraeUtes,  that  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  Canaanites^  for 
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their  defence  is  departed  from  them.  God  is  no  longer  patient  to 
them,  since  their  sins  be  full  and  ripe.  Patience,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
is  a  temporary  defence  to  those  that  are  under  the  wing  of  it ;  but 
to  the  believer  it  is  a  singular  comfort ;  and  God  is  called  the  "  God 
of  patience  and  consolation"  in  one  breath  (Rom.  xv.  5^ :  *'  The  God 
of  patience  and  consolation  grantyou  to  be  like-minded ;"  all  interpre- 
ters  understand  it  effectively.  The  God  that  inspires  you  with  pa- 
tience, and  cheers  you  with  comfort,  grant  this  to  you.  Why  may 
it  not  be  understood  formally,  of  the  patience  belonging  to  the  na- 
ture of  God?  and  though  it  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  petition, 
yet  it  might  also  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  and  so 
suits  very  well  to  the  exhortation  laid  down  (ver.  1),  which  was 
to  "bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  which  he  presseth 
them  to  (ver.  3)  by  the  example  of  Christ ;  and  fver.  5)  by  the  pa- 
tience of  God  to  them,  and  so  thev  are  very  well  linked  together. 
"God  of  patience  and  consolation"  may  well  be  joined,  since  pa- 
tience is  the  first  step  of  comfort  to  the  poor  creature.  If  it  did 
not  administer  some  comfortable  hopes  to  Adam,  in  the  interval 
between  his  fall  and  God's  coming  to  examine  him,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  first  discovery  of  any  comfort  to  the  creature,  after  the 
sweeping  the  destroying  deluge  out  of  the  world  (Gen.  ix.  21) ; 
after  the  "savor  of  Noah's  sacrifice,"  representing  tne  great  Sac- 
rifice which  was  to  be  in  the  world,  had  ascended  up  to  God, 
the  return  from  him  is  a  publication  of  his  forbearing  to  punish 
any  more  in  such  a  manner:  and  though  he  found  man  no  bet- 
ter than  he  was  before,  and  the  imagmations  of  men's  hearte  as 
evil  as  before  the  delude,  that  he  would  not  again  smite  every 
living  thing,  as  he  haa  done.  This  was  the  mst  expression  of 
comfort  to  Noah,  after  his  exit  from  the  ark;  and  aeclares  no- 
thing else  but  the  continuance  of  patience  to  the  new  world 
above  what  he  had  shown  to  the  old. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort,  in  that  it  is  an  argument  of  his  grace  to  his  peo- 
le.  If  he  hath  so  rich  a  patience  to  exercise  towards  his  enemies, 
e  hath  a  greater  treasure  to  bestow  upon  his  friends.  Patience  is 
the  first  attribute  which  steps  in  for  our  salvation,  and  therefore 
called  "  salvation"  (2  Pet.  iii.  15).  Something  else  is  therefore  built 
upon  it,  and  intended  bv  it,  to  tnose  that  believe.  Those  two  letters 
of  his  name,  "  a  God  Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  and  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgressions  ana  sin,"  follow  the  other  letter  of  his  long- 
sunering  in  the  proclamation  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  He  is  "  slow  to 
anger,"  that  he  may  be  merciful,  that  men  may  seek,  and  receive 
their  pardon.  If  he  be  long-suffering,  in  order  to  be  a  pardoning 
God,  he  will  not  be  wanting  in  pardoning  those  who  answer  the  de- 
sign of  his  forbearance  of  them.  You  -would  not  have  had  sparing 
mercy  to  improve,  if  Gtxi  would  have  denied  you  saving  mercy  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  sparing  goodness.  Jf  he  hath  so  much  re- 
spect to  his  enemies  that  provoke  him,  as  to  endure  them  with  much 
long-suffering,  he  will  surely  be  very  kind  to  those  that  obey  him, 
ana  conform  to  his  will.  K  he  hath  much  long-suffering  to  those 
that  are  "  fitted  for  destruction"  (Bom.  ix.  22),  he  will  have  a  much- 
ness of  mercy  for  those  that  are  prepared  for  gloiy  by  fidth  and  re- 
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pentance.    It  is  but  a  natural  conclusion  a  gracious  soul  may  make, 

^If  Gk)d  liad  not  a  mind  to  be  appeased  towards  me,  lie  would  not 

have  had  a  mind  to  forbear  me ;  out  since  he  hath  forborne  me,  and 
given  me  a  heart  to  see,  and  answer  the  true  end  of  that  forbearance, 
I  need  not  question,  but  that  sparing  mercy  will  end  in  saying,  since 
it  finds  that  repentance  springing  up  in  me,  which  that  patience  con- 
ducted me  to. 

2.  His  patience  is  a  ground  to  trust  in  his  promise.  If  his  slow- 
ness to  anger  be  so  great  when  his  precept  is  slighted,  his  readiness 
to  give  what  he  hath  promised  will  be  as  great  when  his  promise  is 
believed.  K  the  provocations  of  them  meet  with  such  an  unwill- 
ingness to  punish  them,  futh  in  him  will  meet  with  the  choicest 
embraces  from  him.  He  was  more  ready  to  make  the  promise  of 
redemption  after  man's  apostasy,  than  to  execute  the  thr^tening  of 
the  law.  He  doth  still  witness  a  greater  willingness  to  give  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  promise,  than  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  curses.  His 
slowness  to  anger  is  an  evidence  still,  that  he  hath  the  same  disposi- 
tion, which  is  no  slight  cordial  to  futh  in  his  word. 

8.  It  is  a  comfort  in  infirmities.  K  he  were  not  patient,  he  could 
not  bear  with  so  many  peevishnesses  and  weaknesses  in  the  hearts 
of  his  own.  K  he  be  patient  to  the  grosser  sins  of  his  enemies,  he 
will  be  no  less  to  the  lighter  infirnnties  of  his  people.  When  the 
soul  is  a  bruised  reed,  that  can  emit  no  sound  at  all,  or  one  very 
harsh  and  un^rateAil,  he  doth  not  break  it  in  pieces,  and  fiing  it 
away  in  disdain,  but  waits  to  see  whether  it  will  fully  answer  his 
pains,  and  be  brought  to  a  better  frame  and  sweeter  note.  He  brings 
them  not  to  account  for  every  slip,  but,  **  as  a  father,  spares  his  son 
that  serves  him'*  (Mai.  iiL  17).  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  in  our  distracted 
services ;  for  were  it  not  for  this  slowness  to  anger,  he  would  stifle  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  prayers,  wherein  there  are  as  many  foolish  thoughts 
to  disgust  him,  as  there  are  petitions  to  implore  him.  The  patientest 
angels  would  hardly  be  able  to  bear  with  the  follies  of  good  men  in 
acts  of  worship. 

Use  8.  For  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  often  on  the  patience  of  GkxL  The  devil  labors  for 
nothing  more  than  to  de&ce  m  us  the  consideration  and  memory  of 
this  perfection.  He  is  an  envious  creature ;  and  since  it  hath  reached 
out  itself  to  us  and  not  to  him,  he  envies  God  the  glory  of  it,  and 
man  the  advantage  of  it :  but  Gbd  loves  to  have  the  volumes  of  it 
studied,  and  daily  turned  over  by  us.  "We  cannot  without  an  inex- 
cusable wilfulness  miss  the  thoughts  of  it,  since  it  is  visible  in  every 
bit  of  bread,  and  breath  of  air  in  ourselves,  and  all  about  us. 

(1.)  The  frequent  consideration  of  his  patience  would  render  God 
highly  amiable  to  us.  It  is  a  more  endeanng  argument  than  his  mere 
goodness;  his  goodness  to  us  as  creatures,  endowing  us  with  such  ex- 
cellent faculties,  furnishing  us  with  such  a  commodious  world,  and 
bestowing  upon  us  so  many  attendants  for  our  pleasure  and  service, 
and  giving  us  a  lordship  over  his  other  works,  deserves  our  afifection : 
but  his  patience  to  us  as  sinners,  after  we  have  merited  the  greatest 
wrath,  shows  him  to  be  of  a  sweeter  disposition  than  creating  good- 
ness to  unoffending  creatures;  and,  consequently,  speaks  a  greater 
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love  in  him,  and  bespeaks  a  greater  affecftion  from  ns.    His  creating 

foodness  discovered  the  majesty  of  his  Being,  and  the  greatness  of 
is  mind,  but  this  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In 
this  patience  he  exceeds  the  mildness  of  all  creatures  to  us ;  and 
therefore  should  be  enthroned  in  our  affections  above  all  other  crea- 
tures. The  consideration  of  this  would  make  us  affect  him  for  his 
nature  as  well  as  for  his  benefits. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  frequent  and 
serious  in  the  exercise  of  repentance.  In  its  nature  it  leads  to  it,  and 
the  consideration  of  it  womd  en^i^e  us  to  it,  and  melt  us  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it.  Could  we  deeply  think  of  it  without  being  touched  with 
a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  our  forbearing  Creditor  and  Governor  ? 
Could  we  gaze  upon  it,  nay,  could  we  glance  upon  it,  without  relent- 
ing at  our  offending  one  of  so  mild  a  nature,  without  being  sensibly 
affected,  that  he  hath  preserved  us  so  long  from  being  loaded  with 
those  chains  of  darkness,  under  which  the  devils  groan  ?  This  for- 
bearance hath  good  reason  to  make  sin  and  sinners  ashamed.  That 
you  are  in  being,  is  not  for  want  of  advantages  enough  in  his  hand 
against  you ;  many  a  forfeiture  you  have  made,  and  many  an  en- 
gagement you  have  broke ;  he  hath  scarce  met  with  any  other  deal- 
ing from  us,  than  what  had  treachery  in  it.  Whatsoever  our  sincerity 
is,  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  it,  when  we  consider  what  mixtures 
there  are  in  it,  and  what  swarms  of  base  motions  taint  it  Hath  he 
not  lain  pressed  and  groaning  under  our  sins,  as  a  ^'cart  is  pressed 
with  sheaves"  (Amos,  li.  13),  when  one  shake  of  himself  as  Sampson, 
miffht  have  rid  him  of  the  burden,  and  dismissed  us  in  his  fury  into 
hell  ?  If  we  should  often  ask  our  consciences  why  have  we  done 
thus  and  thus  against  so  mild  a  God,  would  not  the  reflection  on  it 
put  us  to  the  blush  ?  K  men  would  consider,  that  such  a  time  they 
provoked  God  to  his  face,  and  yet  not  have  felt  his  sword ;  such  a 
time  they  blasphemed  him,  and  made  a  reproach  of  his  name,  and 
his  thunaer  did  not  stop  their  motion ;  such  a  time  they  fell  into  an 
abominable  brutishness,  yet  he  kept  the  pimishment  of  devils,  the 
unclean  spirits,  from  reaching  them ;  such  a  time  he  bore  an  open 
affront  from  them,  when  they  scoffed  at  his  word,  and  he  did  not 
send  a  destruction,  and  laugh  at  it:  would  not  such  a  meditation 
work  some  strange  kind  of  relentings  in  men?  What  if  we  should 
consider,  that  we  cannot  do  a  sinfrd  act  without  the  support  of  his 
concurring  Providence  ?  We  cannot  see,  hear,  move,  without  his 
concourse.  All  creatures  we  use  for  our  necessity  or  pleasure,  are 
supported  by  him  in  the  very  act  of  assisting  to  pleasure  us ;  and 
when  we  abuse  those  creatures  against  him,  which  he  supports  for  our 
use,  how  great  is  his  patience  to  bear  with  us,  that  he  doth  not  anni- 
hilate those  creatures,  or  at  least  embitter  their  use  I  What  issue 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  consideration,  but,  "O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  to  serve  myself  of  God's  power  to  affront 
him,  and  of  his  long-suffering  to  abuse  him  ?"  O  infinite  patience 
to  employ  that  power  to  preserve  me,  that  might  have  been  used 
to  punish  me  !  Me  is  my  Creator,  I  could  not  have  a  being  with- 
out him,  and  yet  I  offend  him  1  He  is  my  Preserver,  I  cannot  main- 
tain my  being  without  him,  and  yet  I  afi&ont  him!    Is  this  a 
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worthy  requital  of  God  fDeut  xxxii.  6),  "  Do  you  thus  requite  the 
Lordf"  would  be  the  neart-breaking  reflection.  How  would  it 
give  men  a  fuller  prospect  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature  than 
anything  else ;  that  their  corruption  should  be  so  deep  and  strong, 
that  so  much  patience  could  not  overcome  it !  It  would  certainly 
make  a  man  ashamed  of  his  nature  as  well  as  his  actions. 

(3.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  resent  more 
the  injuries  done  by  others  to  God.  A  patient  sufferer,  though  a 
deserving  sujBTerer,  attracts  the  pity  of  men,  that  have  a  value  for  any 
virtue,  though  clouded  with  a  heap  of  vice.  How  much  more  should 
we  have  a  concern  of  God,  who  suffers  so  many  abuses  from  others! 
and  be  grieved,  that  so  admirable  a  patience  should  be  slighted  by 
men,  who  Bolelj  live  bv  and  under  the  daily  influence  of  it  I  The 
impression  of  tms  would  make  us  take  God's  part,  as  it  is  usual  with 
men  to  take  the  part  of  good  dispositions  that  lie  under  oppression. 

(4.)  It  would  n^ake  us  patient  under  God's  hand.  His  slowness  to 
anger  and  his  forbearance  is  visible,  in  the  very  strokes  we  feel  in 
this  life.  We  have  no  reason  to  murmur  against  him,  who  gives  us 
so  little  cause,  and  in  the  greatest  afflictions  gives  us  more  occasion 
of  thankfulness  than  of  repining.  Did  not  slowness  to  the  extremest 
anger  moderate  every  affliction,  it  had  been  a  scorpion  instead  of  a 
rod.  "We  have  reason  to  bless  Him,  who,  from  his  long-su£fering, 
sends  temporal  sufferings,  where  eternal  are  justly  due.  (Ezara,  ix. 
13),  '^  Thou  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  do  deserve." 
His  indulgences  towards  us  have  been  more  than  our  corrections,  and 
the  len^h  of  his  patience  hath  exceeded  the  sharpness  of  his  rod. 
Upon  me  account  of  his  long-suffering,  our  mutinies  against  God 
have  as  little  to  excuse  them,  as  our  sins  against  him  have  to  deserve 
his  forbearance.  The  consideration  of  this  would  show  us  more  rea- 
son to  repine  at  our  own  repinings,  than  at  any  of  his  smarter  deal- 
ings ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  would  make  us  submissive  under 
the  judgments  we  expect.  His  undeserved  patience  hath  been  more 
than  our  merited  judgments  can  possibly  be  thought  to  be.  K  we 
fear  the  removal  of  the  gospel  for  a  season,  as  we  have  reason  to  do, 
we  should  rather  bless  him,  that  by  his  waiting  patience,  he  hatili 
continued  it  so  lon^,  than  murmur,  that  he  threatens  to  take  it  away 
so  late.  He  hath  borne  with  us  many  a  year,  since  the  light  of  it 
was  rekindled,  when  our  ancestors  hall  but  six  years'  of  patience 
between  the  rise  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  ascent  oi  Queen 
Mary,  to  the  crown. 

2.  Exhortation  is  to  admire  and  stand  astonished  at  his  patience, 
"  and  bless  him  for  it."  If  you  shoidd  have  defiled  your  neighbor's 
bed,  or  sullied  his  reputation,  or  rifled  his  goods,  woidd  he  have 
withheld  his  vengeance,  imless  he  had  been  too  weak  to  execute  it  ? 
We  have  done  worse  to  Gtxi  than  we  can  do  to  man,  and  yet  he 
draws  not  that  sword  of  wrath  out  of  the  scabbard  of  his  patience, 
to  sheath  it  in  our  hearts.  It  is  not  so  much  a  wonder  that  any 
judgments  are  sent,  as  that  there  are  no  more,  and  sharper.  That 
the  world  shall  be  fired  at  last,  is  not  a  thing  so  strange,  as  that 
fire  doth  not  come  down  every  day  upon  some  part  of  it.  Had  the 
disciples,  that  saw  such  excellent  patterns  of  mildness  from  their 
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Master,  and  were  so  often  urged  to  learn  of  him  that  was  lowly 
and  meek,  the  government  of  the  world,  it  had  been  long  since 
turned  into  ashe«,  since  they  were  too  forward  to  desire  him  to  open 
his  magazine  of  judgments,  and  kindle  a  fire  to  consume  a  Samaritan 
village,  for  a  slight  afi&ont  in  ccnnparison  of  what  he  received  from 
others,  and  afterwards  from  themselves  in  their  forsaking  of  him 
(Luke,  ix.  52 — 54).  We  should  admire  and  praise  that  here  which 
shall  be  praised  m  heaven ;  though  patience  shall  cease  as  to  its 
exercise  aJ[ter  the  consummation  of  the  world,  it  shall  not  cease  from 
receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  what  it  did,  when  it  traversed 
the  stage  of  this  earth.  If  the  name  of  God  be  glorified,  and  ac- 
knowl^ged  in  heaven,  no  question  but  this  will  also ;  since  long- 
suffering  is  one  of  his  Divine  titles,  a  letter  in  his  name,  as  well  as 
''merciml,  and  gracious,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  And 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  patience  exercised  towards 
some,  before  converting  grace  was  ordered  to  seize  upon  them,  will 
bear  a  great  part  in  the  anthems  of  heaven.  The  greater  his  long- 
suffering  hath  been  to  men,  that  lay  covered  with  flieir  own  dimg, 
a  long  time  before  they  were  freed  by  grace  from  their  filth;  the 
more  admiringly  and  loudly  they  will  cry  up  his  mercy  to  them, 
after  they  have  passed  the  gul^  and  see  a  deserved  hell  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  many  in  that  place  of  torment  who  never  had  the 
tastes  of  so  much  forbearance.  If  mercy  will  be  praised  there,  that 
which  began  the  alphabet  of  it,  cannot  be  forgot.  K  Paul  speak  so 
highly  of  it  in  a  damping  world,  and  under  the  pull-bacts  of  a 
"  body  of  death,"  as  he  doth  1  Tim.  i.  16,  17 :  "  For  this  cause  I  ob- 
tained mercy ;  that  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering.  Now 
unto  the  !^ng  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
honor,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  No  doubt,  but  he 
will  have  a  higher  note  for  it,  when  he  is  surroimded  with  a  hea- 
venly flame,  and  freed  from  all  remains  of  diQness.  Shall  it  be 
praised  above,  and  have  we  no  notes  for  it  here  below  ?  Admire 
Christ,  too,  who  sued  out  your  reprieve  upon  the  account  of  his  merit 
As  mercy  acts  not  upon  any  but  in  Christ,  so  neither  had  patience 
borne  with  any  but  in  Christ  The  pronouncing  the  arrest  of 
judgment  (Gen.  viii.  21)  was  when  "  Gfod  smelled  a  sweet  savor 
from  Noah^s  sacrifice,"  not  from  the  beasts  offered,  but  the  anti- 
typical  sacrifice  represented.  That  we  may  be  raised  to  bless  God 
for  it,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  The  multitude  of  our  provocations.  Though  some  have 
blacker  guilt  than  others,  and  deeper  stains,  yet  let  none  wipe  his 
mouth,  but  rather  imagine  himself  to  have  but  little  reason  to  bless 
it  Are  not  all  our  offences  as  many  as  there  have  been  minutes  in 
our  lives  ?  All  the  moments  of  our  continuance  in  the  world  have 
been  moments  of  his  patience  and  our  ingratitude.     Adam  was 

Eunished  for  one  sin,  Moses  excluded  Canaan  for  a  passionate  im- 
elieving  word.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  lost  their  lives  for  one  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  sin  sullied  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
defaced  the  works  of  God,  and  cracked  heaven  and  earth  in  pieces, 
had  not  infinite  satisfaction  been  proposed  to  the  provoked  Justice 
by  the  Eedeemer ;  and  not  one  sin  committed,  but  is  of  the  same 
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venomous  nature.  How  many  of  those  contradictionfl  against  liim- 
self  hath  he  borne  with !  Had  we  been  only  improfitable  to  him, 
his  forbearance  of  us  had  been  miraculous ;  out  now  much  doth  it 
exceed  a  miracle,  and  lift  itself  above  the  meanness  of  a  conjunction 
with  such  an  epithet,  since  we  have  been  provoking  1  Had  there 
been  no  more  than  our  impudent  or  careless  rushings  into  his  pres- 
ence in  worahip ;  had  they  been  only  sins  of  omission,  and  sins  of 
ignorance,  it  had  been  enough  to  have  put  a  stand  to  any  further 
operations  of  this  perfection  towards  us.  But  add  to  those,  sins  of 
commission,  sins  against  knowledge,  sins  against  spiritual  motions, 
sins  against  repeated  resolutions,  and  pressing  admonitions,  the 
neglects  of  all  tne  opportunities  of  repentance ;  put  them  all  toge- 
ther, and  we  can  as  hme  recount  them,  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 
But  what,  do  I  only  speak  of  particular  men  ?  View  the  whole 
world,  and  if  our  own  iniquities  render  it  an  amazing  patience,  what  a 
mighty  supply  will  be  made  to  it  in  all  the  numerous  and  weighty 
provocations,  under  which  he  hath  continued  the  world  for  so  many 
revolutions  of  years  and  ages!  Have  not  all  those  pressed  into 
his  presence  with  a  loud  cry,  and  demanded  a  sentence  from  justice? 
jret  hath  not  the  Judge  been  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  our 
sins?  Were  the  devils  punished  for  one  sin,  a  proud  thought^  and 
that  not  committed  against  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  we  have  done 
numberless  times ;  yet  hath  not  God  made  us  partakers  in  their 
punishment,  though  we  have  exceeded  them  in  the  quality  of  their 
sin.  O  admirable  patience  I  that  would  bear  with  me  under  so 
many,  while  he  would  not  bear  with  the  sinning  angels  for  one.* 

(2.)  Consider  how  mean  things  we  are,  who  have  provoked  him. 
What  is  man  but  a  vile  thing,  that  a  God,  abounding  with  all 
riches,  should  take  care  of  so  abject  a  thing,  much  more  to  bear  so 
many  affronts  from  such  a  drop  of  matter,  such  a  nothing  creature  I 
That  he  that  hath  anger  at  his  command,  as  well  as  pi^,  should  endure 
such  a  detestable,  deformed  creature  by  sin,  to  ny  in  his  face  I 
"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of  him  ?"  (Ps.  viii)  wax, 
miserable,  incurable  man,  derived  from  a  word,  that  signifies  to  be 
incurably  sick.  Man  is  "  Adam,"  earth  from  his  earthly  original, 
and  "  Enoch,"  incurable  from  his  corruption.  Is  it  not  worthy  to 
be  admired,  that  a  God  of  infinite  glory  should  wait  on  such  Adams, 
worms  of  earth,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  servant^  and  attendant  to  audi 
Enochs,  sickly  and  peevish  creatures? 

(8.)  Consider  who  it  is  that  is  thus  patient.  He  it  is  that,  with 
one  breath,  could  turn  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
both,  into  nothing ;  that  could,  by  one  thunderbolt,  have  razed  up 
the  foundations  of  a  cursed  world.  He  that  wants  not  instruments 
without  to  ruin  us,  that  can  arm  our  own  consciences  against  us,  and 
can  drown  us  in  our  own  phlegm ;  and,  by  takingout  one  pin  from 
our  bodies,  cause  the  whole  frame  to  fall  asunder,  besides,  it  is  a  God 
that,  while  he  suffers  the  sinner,  hates  the  sin  more  than  all  the  holy 
men  upon  earth,  or  angels  in  heaven,  can  do ;  so  that  his  patience 
for  a  minute  transcends  the  patience  of  all  creatures,  from  tiie  crea- 
tion to  the  dissolution  of  the  world :  because  it  is  the  patience  of  a 

*  Pont  Part  L  p.  42. 
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Gbd,  infinitely  more  sensible  to  the  cursed  quality  of  sin,  and  infi- 
nitely more  detesting  it 

(4.)  Consider  how  long  he  hath  forborne  his  anger.  A  reprieve 
for  a  week  or  a  month  is  accounted  a  great  favor  in  civil  states ;  the 
civil  law  enacts,  "  That  if  the  emperor  commanded  a  man  to  be  con- 
demned, the  execution  was  to  be  deferred  thirty  days :  because  in 
that  time  the  prince's  an^r  might  be  appeased.""  But  how  great  a 
favor  is  it  to  be  reprievea  thirty  years  for  many  offences,  every  one 
of  which  deserves  death  more  at  the  hands  of  (jtod  than  any  offence 
can  at  the  hands  of  man  I  Paul  was,  according  to  the  common 
accoimt,  but  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  conversion ;  and  how 
much  doth  he  elevate  Civine  long-suffering !  Certainly  there  are 
many  who  have  more  reason,  as  having  larger  quantities  of  patience 
cut  out  to  them,  who  have  lived  to  see  their  own  gray  hairs  in  a 
rebellious  posture  against  God,  before  grace  brought  them  to  a  sur- 
render, we  were  all  condemned  in  the  womb ;  our  lives  were 
forfeited  the  first  moment  of  our  breath,  but  patience  hath  stopped 
the  arrest ;  the  merciful  Creditor  deserves  to  nave  acknowledgment 
from  us,  who  hath  laid  by  his  bond  so  many  years  without  putting 
it  in  suit  against  us.  Many  of  your  companions  in  sin  have  perha^ 
been  surprised  long  ago,  and  haled  to  an  eternal  prison ;  nothing  is 
remaining  of  them  but  their  dust,  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
your  funeral.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  that  God  that  would  not 
wait  upon  the  fallen  angels  one  instant  after  their  sin,  nor  give  them 
a  moment's  space  of  repentance,  hath  prolonged  the  life  of  many  a 
sinner  in  the  world  to  mnumerable  moments,  to  420,000  minutes  in 
the  space  of  a  year,  to  8,400,000  minutes  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  The  dwcnned  in  hell  would  think  it  a  great  kmdness  to  have 
but  a  year's,  month's,  nay,  day's  respite,  as  a  space  to  repent  in. 

(5.)  Consider  also,  how  many  have  been  taken  away  imder 
shorter  measures  of  patience :  some  have  been  struck  into  a  hell  of 
misery,  while  thou  remainest  upon  an  earth  of  forbearance.  In  a 
plague,  the  destroying  angel  hath  hewed  down  others,  and  passed 
by  us ;  the  arrows  have  flew  about  our  heads,  passed  over  us,  and 
stuck  in  the  heart  of  a  neighbor.  How  many  rich  men,  how  many 
of  our  friends  and  familiars,  have  been  seizea  by  death  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  they  least  thought  of  it,  and  imagined  it 
mr  from  them  I  Have  you  not  known  some  of  your  acquaintance 
snatched  away  in  the  height  of  a  crime  ?  Was  not  the  same  wrath 
due  to  you  as  well  as  to  them  I  And  had  it  not  been  as  dreadful 
for  you  to  be  so  surprised  by  Him  as  it  was  for  them  ?  Why  should 
he  take  a  less  sturdy  sinner  out  of  thy  company,  and  let  thee  re- 
main still  upon  the  earth  ?  If  God  had  dealt  so  with  you,  how  had 
you  been  cut  off,  not  only  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  but  the 
hopes  of  a  better  I  And  if  God  had  made  such  a  providence  bene- 
ficial for  reclaiming  you,  how  much  reason  have  you  to  acknowledge 
him  I  He  that  hath  had  least  patience,  hath  cause  to  admire ;  but 
those  that  have  more,  ought  to  exceed  others  in  blessing  him  for  it 
If  Qtyd  had  put  an  end  to  your  natural  life  before  you  had  made  pro- 
vision for  eternal,  how  deplorable  would  your  condition  have  been  I 

>  Cod.  Ub.  ix.  TituL  476,  p.  20. 
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Consider  also,  whoever  have  been  sinners  formerly  of  a  deeper  note ; 
might  not  God  have  struck  a  man  in  the  embraces  of  his  harlots, 
and  choked  him  in  the  moment  of  his  excessive  and  intemperate 
healths,  or  on  the  sudden  have  spurted  fire  and  brimstone  mto  a 
blasphemer's  mouth  ?  What  if  God  had  snatched  you  away,  when 
you  had  been  sleeping  in  some  great  iniquity,  or  sent  you  while 
Duming  in  lust  to  the  fire  it  merited  ?  Might  he  not  have  cracked 
the  string  that  linked  your  souls  to  your  bodies,  in  the  last  sickness 
you  had?  -Ajid  what  then  had  become  of  you  ?  What  could  have 
been  expected  to  succeed  your  impenitent  state  in  this  world,  but 
bowlings  in  another  ?  but  he  reprieved  you  upon  your  petitions,  or 
the  solicitations  of  your  friends ;  and  have  you  not  broke  your  word 
with  him?  Have  vour  hearts  been  stead&st;  hath  he  not  yet 
waited,  expecting  wnen  you  would  put  your  vows  and  resolutions 
into  execution  ?  What  need  had  he  to  cry  out  to  any  so  loud  and  so 
long,  O  you  fools,  "  how  long  will  you  love  foolismiess  ?"  rE*rov.  i 
22),  when  he  might  have  ceased  his  crying  to  you,  and  have  W  your 
death  prevented  your  many  neglects  of  himr  Did  he  do  all  this 
that  any  of  us  nught  add  new  sins  to  our  old ;  or  rather,  that  we 
should  bless  him  for  his  forbearance,  comply  with  the  end  of  it  in 
reforming  our  lives,  and  having  recourse  to  his  mercy  ? 

8.  Exhortion ;  therefore  presume  not  upon  his  patience.  The  ex- 
ercise of  it  is  not  eternal ;  you  are  at  present  imder  his  patience ; 
yet,  while  you  are  unconverted,  you  are  also  under  his  anger  (Ps. 
vii  11),  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  You  know 
not  how  soon  his  anger  may  turn  his  patience  aside,  and  step  before 
it.  It  may  be  his  sword  is  drawn  out  of  his  scabbard,  his  arrows 
may  be  settled  in  his  bow ;  and  perhaps  there  is  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore you  may  feel  the  edge  of  the  one  or  the  point  of  the  other :  and 
then  there  will  be  no  more  time  for  patience  in  God  to  us,  or  petition 
from  us  to  him.  If  we  repent  here  ne  will  pardon  us.  If  we  defer 
repentance,  and  die  without  it,  he  will  have  no  longer  mercy  to  par- 
don, nor  patience  to  bear.  What  is  there  in  our  power  but  the 
present  ?  the  future  time  we  cannot  command,  the  past  time  we  can- 
not recall ;  squander  not  then  the  present  away.  The  time  will  come 
when  '*  time  shall  be  no  more,"  and  then  long-suffering  shall  be  no 
more.  Will  you  neglect  the  time,  wherein  patience  acts,  and  vainly 
hope  for  a  time  beyond  the  resolves  of  patience  ?  Will  you  spend 
that  in  vain,  which  goodness  hath  allotted  vou  for  other  purposes  ? 
What  an  estimate  will  you  make  of  a  little  forbearance  to  respite 
death,  when  you  are  gasping  imder  the  stroke  of  its  arrows !  rfow 
much  would  you  value  some  few  days  of  those  many  years  you  now 
trifle  away!  Can  any  think  God  wiD  be  always  at  an  expense 
with  them  in  vain,  that  he  will  have  such  riches  trampled  under 
their  feet,  and  so  many  editions  of  his  patience  be  made  waste 
paper  ?  Do  you  know  how  few  sands  are  yet  to  run  in  your  glass  ? 
Are  you  sure  that  He  that  waits  to-day,  wiU  wait  as  well  to-morrow  ? 
How  can  you  tell,  but  that  God  that  is  slow  to  anger  to-day,  may  be 
swift  to  it  the  next  ?  Jerusalem  had  but  a  day  of  peace,  and  the 
most  careless  sinner  hath  no  more.  When  their  day  was  done,  they 
were  destroyed  by  fiimine,  pestilence,  or  sword,  or  led  into  a  doleful 
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captiyity.  Did  God  make  our  lives  so  uncertaiii,  and  the  duration 
of  his  forbearance  unknown  to  us,  that  we  should  live  in  a  lazy 
neglect  of  his  glory,  and  our  own  happiness  ?  If  you  should  have 
more  patience  in  regard  of  your  lives,  do  you. know  whether  you 
shall  have  the  effectual  offers  of  grace  ?  As  your  lives  depend  upon 
his  will,  so  your  conversion  depends  solely  upon  his  grace.  Tnere 
have  been  many  examples  of  those  miserable  wretches,  that  have 
been  left  to  a  reprobate  sense,  after  they  have  a  long  time  abused 
Divine  forbearance.  Though  he  waits,  yet  he  "binds  up  sin."  (Hos. 
xiii.  12),  *'  The  sin  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up,"  as  bonds  are  bound 
up  by  a  creditor  till  a  fit  opportunity :  when  God  comes  to  put  the 
bond  in  suit,  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  for  that  patience  we  have  so 
scornfully  despised.  Consider  therefore  the  end  of  patience.  The 
patience  of  God  considered  in  itself  without  that  which  it  tends  to, 
affords  very  Uttle  comfort ;  it  is  but  a  step  to  pardoning  mercy,  and 
it  may  be  without  it,  and  ofl«n  is.  Many  have  been  reprieved  that 
were  never  forgiven ;  hell  is  full  of  those  that  had  patience  as  well 
as  we,  but  not  one  that  accepted  pardoning  grace  went  within  the 
gates  of  it.  Patience  leaves  men,  when  their  sins  have  ripened  them 
for  hell ;  but  pardoning  ^ace  never  leaves  men  till  it  hath  con- 
ducted them  to  heaven.  His  patience  speaks  him  placable,  but  doth 
not  assure  us  that  he  is  actually  appeased.  Men  may  hope  that  a 
long-suffering  tends  to  a  pardon,  but  cannot  be  assured  of  a  pardon, 
but  by  something  else  above  mere  lonff-suffering.  Eest  not  then 
upon  Dare  patience,  but  consider  the  end  of  it;  it  is  not  that  any 
should  sin  more  freely,  but  repent  more  meltingly ;  it  is  not  to  spirit 
rebellion,  but  give  a  merciful  stop  to  it  Why  should  any  be  so 
ambitious  of  their  ruin,  as  to  constrain  God  to  ruin  them  against  the 
inclinations  of  his  sweet  disposition  ? 

4.  The  fourth  exhortation  is,  Let  us  imitate  God's  patience  in  our 
own  to  others.  He  is  unlike  God  that  is  hurried,  with  an  unruly 
impetus,  to  punish  others  for  wronging  him.  The  consideration  of 
Divine  patience  should  make  us  square  ourselves  according  to  that 
pattern.  God  hath  exercised  a  long-suffering  from  the  fall  of  Adam 
to  this  minute  on  innumerable  subjects,  and  shall  we  be  transported 
with  desire  of  revenge  upon  a  single  injury  ?  K  God  were  not 
"  slow  to  wrath,"  a  sinftQ  world  had  been  long  ago  torn  up  from  the 
foundation.  And  if  revenge  should  be  exercised  by  all  men  against 
their  enemies,  what  man  should  have  been  alive,  since  there  is  not  a 
man  without  an  enemy  ?  K  every  man  were  like  Saul,  breathing 
out  threatenings,  the  world  would  not  only  be  an  aceldema,  but  a 
desert.  How  distant  are  they  from  the  nature  of  God,  who  are  in  a 
flame  upon  every  slight  provocation  from  a  sense  of  some  feeble  and 
imaginary  honor,  that  must  bloody  their  sword  for  a  trifle,  and  write 
their  revenge  in  wounds  and  death  I  When  God  hath  his  glory 
every  day  bespattered,  yet  he  keeps  his  sword  in  his  sheath ;  wnat  a 
woe  would  it  be  to  the  world,  if  he  drew  it  upon  every  affront ! 
This  is  to  be  like  brutes,  dogs,  or  tigers,  that  snarl,  bite,  and  devour, 
upon  every  slight  occasion :  but  to  be  patient  is  to  be  divine,  and  to 
show  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  God.  "Be  you 
therefore  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Matt.  v.  4i8) : 
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%.  €,  Be  you  perfect  and  eood ;  for  lie  bad  been  exhorting  them  to 
bless  them  that  cursed  them,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hat^ 
them,  and  that  fix}m  the  example  Gx>d  had  set  them,  in  causing 
his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evU  as  well  as  the  good.  "Be  you  there- 
fore perfect"  To  conclude :  as  patience  is  God's  perfection,  so  it  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  soul :  and  as  his  "  slowness  to  anger'' 
argues  the  greatness  of  his  power  oyer  himself  so  an  unwillingness 
to  revenge  is  a  sign  of  a  power  over  ourselves  which  is  more  noble 
than  to  be  a  monarch  over  others. 
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Aequaintanee  with  God,  men  are  unwiUiDg 
to  have  any,  i.  168.— See  Communion. 

AetioH8  a  greater  proof  of  priDciples  than 
words,  L  92.  All  are  known  bjr  Qodj  L 
424. 

Aeiivity  required  in  spiritual  worship,  L 
227,  228. 

Adam^  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  iL  269^429. 
— See  Many  and  FcUl  of  Man. 

AddUiont  in  matters  of  religion  an  inva* 
sion  of  God's  sovereignty,  it  482,  488. — 
See  Worahipt  and  Ceremoniet. 

Admiration  ought  to  be  exercised  in  spir- 
itual worship,  L  288. 

AffeciionSf  human,  in  what  sense  ascribed 
to  God,  i.  840—848. 

Afflictions,  sharp,  make  Atheists  fear  there 
is  a  God,  i.  81.  Make  us  impatient  (See 
Impatience).  We  should  be  patient  un- 
der them  (see  Patience).  Many  call  on 
God  only  under  them,  i.  151.  Fill  us 
with  distraction  in  the  worship  of  God, 
i.  258.  The  presence  of  God  a  comfort 
in  them,  i.  899 ;  and  his  knowledge,  L 
488.  The  wisdom  of  Qod  apparent  in 
them,  i.  547 — 550.  The  wisdom  of  God  a 
comfort  in  them,  L  593 ;  and  bis  power, 
il  98,  99 ;  and  his  sovereignty,  ii.  451. 
Do  not  impeach  his  goodness,  ii.  248, 
244.  The  goodness  of  Gk>d  seen  in  them, 
ii.  309 — 811.  His  goodness  a  comfort  in 
them,  ii.  842.  Acts  of  GkxTs  sovereignty, 
ii.  878 — 876 ;  the  consideration  of  which 
would  make  us  entertain  them  as  we 
ought,  ii.  456. 

Age,  many  neglect  the  serving  of  God  Ull 
old,  i.  113. 

Air,  how  useful  a  creature,  i.  54. 

Almighty,  bow  often  God  is  so  called  in 
Scripture,  iL  10.  How  often  in  Job^  ii. 
86. 

Af^els,  good,  what  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  i.  586,  ii.  268,  264.  Not  instru- 
ments in  the  creation  of  man,  iL  41. 
Evil,  not  redeemed,  ii.  268,  264. 

Angelty  not  governors  of  the  world,  iL  828, 
829.    Subject  to  God,  ii.  881,  882. 


Apoatat}/.  Men  apostatize  from  God  when 
nis  wdl  crosses  theirs,  L  185.  In  times 
of  persecution,  L  149, 150.  By  reason  of 
practical  atheism,  i.  167. 

Apostles,  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
mean  and  wortnless  men,  ii.  69 — 71. 
Spirited  by  Divine  power  for  spreading 
01  it,  iL  72 — 74.  The  wisdom  of  God 
seen  in  using  such  instruments,  i.  578» 
579. 

Applauding  ourselves. — See  Pride. 

Atheism  opens  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  L  24.  Some  spice  of  it  in  all 
men,  L  25 — 27.  The  greatest  folly,  i.  24 
— 77.    Common  in  our  days,  i.  26,  79, 

80.  Strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
ligion, i.  26.  We  should  establish  our- 
selves against  it,  ib.  It  is  against  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  i.  2.  Agauist  the 
universal  consent  of  all  nations,  L  29,  80. 
But  few,  if  any,  professed  it  in  former 
ages,  i.  82—84,  80.  Would  root  up  the 
foundations  of  all  p)vemment,  L  77.  In- 
troduce all  evil  into  the  world,  L  78. 
Pernicious  to  the  atheist  himself,  L  79. 
The  cause  of  public  judgments,  L  80. 
Men*s  lusts  the  cause  of  i^  i.  82.  Pro- 
moted by  the  devil  most  since  the  de- 
struction of  idolatry,  i.  84.  Uncomfort- 
able, i.  85.  Directions  against  it,  i.  87. 
All  sin  founded  in  a  secret  atheism,  L 
98. 

Atheism,  practical,  natural  to  man,  i.  89. 
Natural  since  the  fall,  i.  90.  To  all  men, 
ib.  Proved  br  arguments,  L  99 — 161.  We 
ought  to  be  humDled  for  it,  both  in  our- 
selves and  others,  i.  167.  How  great  a 
sin  it  is,  L  169 — 171.  Misery  will  at- 
tend it,  L  171,  172.  We  should  w;ateli 
against  it,  ib.  Directions  against  it,  i 
172.  178. 

Atheist  can  never  prove  there  is  no  God,  i 

81.  All  the  creatures  fight  against  him, 
ib.  In  afflictions,  suspects  and  fears 
there  is  a  God,  i.  82.  How  much  pains 
he  takes  to  blot  out  the  notion,  ib.  Sup- 
pose it  were  an  even  lay  that  there  were 
no  God,  yet  he  is  very  imprudent,  L  88. 
Uses  not  means  to  inrorm  nimself  ift. 
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AtoiMf  the  world  not  made  by  a  casual 
concourse  of  them,  i.  50. 

Attributes  of  God  bear  a  comfortable  re- 
spect to  believers,  i.  518. 

Auihorittfy  how  distlDguished  from  power, 
il  364. 

B. 

Best  we  have,  ought  to  be  given  to  Ood,  i. 
242—244. 

Blesnngt,  spiritual,  God  only  the  author 
of,  it  857.  Temporal,  God  uses  a  sover- 
eignty in  bestowmg  them,  ii.  412,  418. — 
See  Riches, 

Body  of  man,  how  curiously  wrought,  i. 
68 — 67,  528.  Every  human  one  hath 
different  features,  i.  66.  God  hath  none 
(See  Spirit).  We  must  worship  God 
with  our  bodies,  i.  219 — 222 ;  yet  not 
with  our  bodies  only. — See  Soul,  and 
Worship. 

Bodily  shape,  we  must  not  conceive  of  God 
under  a,  L  197, 198. 

Bodily  members  ascribed  to  him. — See 
J£embers. 

Brain,  how  curious  a  workmanship,  L  65. 

0. 

Calf,  golden,  the  Israelites  worshipped  the 
true  God  under,  i.  195.  * 

Callings,  God  fits  and  inclines  men  to  seve- 
ral, 1.  581,  682 ;  ii.  598.  Appoints  every 
man's  calling,  il  421. 

Cause,  a  first,  of  all  things,  i.  50,  51 ;  which 
doth  necessarily  exist,  and  is  infinitely 
perfect,  i.  51. 

Censure.  God  not  to  be  censured  in  his 
counsels,  actions,  or  revelations,  L  295. 
Or  in  his  ways,  i.  605,  606. 

Censurina  the  hearts  of  others  is  an  injury 
to  God's  omniscience,  i.  478.  Men,  is  a 
contempt  of  God's  sovereignty,  ii.  441. 

Ctremonud  Law  abolished  to  promote  spir- 
itual worship,  I  218.  Called  flesh,  t6. 
Not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart  into  a 
spiritual  frame,  i.  214.  Rather  hindered 
than  furthered  spiritual  worship,  I  215, 
216.  God  never  testified  himself  well- 
pleased  with  it,  nor  intended  it  should 
always  last,  i.  216 — 218.  The  abroga- 
tion of  it  doth  not  argue  any  chantre  in 
God,  L  846.  The  holiness  of  God  ap- 
pears in  it,  ii.  181,  182. 

Ceremonies,  men  are  prone  to  bring  their 
own  into  God's  worship,  i.  188,  184. — 
See  Wor^ip,  and  Addition*,  &/^ 

Chance,  the  world  not  made  nor  governed 
by  it,  i.  59. 

Charity,  men  have  bod  ends  in  it,  L 1 58.  We 
shoidd  exercise  it,  il  853,  854.  The 
consideration  of  God*s  sovereignty  would 
promote  it,  il  456. 

CMerful,  in  Ghxl's  worship  we  should  be,  I 
285. 

Christ,  hit  Godhead  proved  from  his  eter- 


nity, I  291 — 298 ;  from  his  omnipresence, 
I  892,  898 ;  from  his  immutability,  i.  846 
— 848 ;  from  his  knowledge  of  God,  all 
creatures,  the  hearts  of  men,  and   his 
prescience  of  their  inclinations,  I  465^ 
469 ;  from  his  omnipotence,  manifest  in 
creation,  pr^ervation  and  resurrection, 
il   80 — 86;  from  his  holiness,   il   190; 
from  his  wisdom,  I  558. 
Christ  is  God  man.  il  62.    Spiritual  wor- 
ship offered  to  God  through  him,  I  241, 
242.    The  imperfectness  of  our  services 
should  make  us  prize  his  medtation,  I 
261.    The  only  fit  Person  in  the  Trinity 
to  assume  our  nature,  I  558 — 560.     Fit- 
ted to  be  our  Medtator  and  Saviour  bv 
his  two  natures,  I  568 — 565.     Should  lie 
imitated  in  his  holiness,  and  often  viewed 
by  us  to  that  end,  il  200 — 207.    The 
greatest  gift,  il  266 — 269.      Appointed 
by  the  Father  to  be  our  Redeemer,  il 
424 — 426. 
Christian  religion,  its  excellency,  i   167. 
Of  Divine  extraction,  I  580.    Most  op- 
posed in  the  world,  I  111. — See  Ootpd. 
Church,  God's  eternity  a  comfort  to  her  in 
all  her  distresses  and'threatenings  of  ho* 
enemies,  I  299,  800.    Under  God's  spe- 
cial   providence,   I    406.     His    infinite 
knowledge  a  comfort  in  all  subtile  con- 
trivances of  men  against  her,  I  483,  484. 
Troublers  of  her  peace  by  corrupt  doc- 
trines no  better  than  devils,  I  498.   God's 
wisdom  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  greatest 
dangers,  I  594.     Hath  shown  his  power 
in  her  deliverance  in  all  ages,  I  277,  il 
55 ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  her  en«^ 
mies,  il  56—59.    Ought  to  take  comfort 
in  his  power  in  her  lowest  estate,  il  101. 
Should  not  fear  her  enemies  fsee  Fear). 
His  goodness  a  comfort  in  aangers,  il 
844.    How  great  is  God's  love  to  her,  il 
449 — 515.    His  soverei^ty  a  comfort  to 
her,  il  452,  458.    He  will  comfort  her  in 
her  fears,  and  destroy  her  enemies,  u. 
472,  478.    God  exercises  patienee  to- 
wards lier,  il  504,  505 ;  for  ner  sake  to 
the  wicked  also,  il  506.    Why  her  ene- 
mies are  not  immediately  destroyed,  il 
513,  513. 

Commands  of  God. — See  Laws. 

Comfort,  the  holiness  of  God  to  be  relied 
on  for,  a  190,  191. 

Comfort  us,  creatures  cannot,  if  Ood  be  an- 
gry, il  448. 

Comforts,  God  gives  great,  in  or  after 
temptations,  ii.  811 — 818. 

Communion  with  God,  man  naturally  no 
desire  of,  I  161.  The  advantage  o(  l 
172.  Can  onljr  be  in  our  spirits,  1  202. 
We  should  desire  it,  I  808.  Cannot  be 
between  God  and  sinners,  il  188.  Holi- 
ness only  fits  us  for  it,  il  204,  206. 

Conceptions,  we  cannot  have  adequate  ones 
ofQod,ll96, 197.  We  ought  to  labor  af- 
ter as  high  ones  as  we  can,  t&  They  must 
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Dot  be  of  him  in  a  corporeal  shape,  i. 
197,  198.  Tliere  will  be  in  them  a  sim- 
iltude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our 
fancy,  i.  198,  199.  We  ought  to  refine 
and  spiritualize  them,  i.  200. 

Canceptiofu,  right,  of  him,  a  great  help  to 
spiritual  worship,  i.  272,  278. 

Concurrence  of  Ood  to  all  the  actions  of  his 
creatures,  ii.  156,  157. 

Coficurring  to  sinful  actions  no  blemish  to 
God's  holiness,  ii.  157 — 163. 

Conditiont,  various,  of  men,  a  fruit  of  Di- 
vine wisdom,  i.  531,  582. 

Conditiofit  of  the  covenant. — See  Covenant^ 
Faith^  and  Repentance. 

Confetiion  of  sin,  men  may  have  bad  ends 
in  it,  1.  153.  Partial  ones  a  practical  de- 
nial of  Gods  onmiscience,  i.  480,  481. 

Conscience  proves  a  Deity,  i.  69 — 73.  Fears 
and  stings  of  it  in  all  men  upon  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  i.  70 — 72 ;  though  never 
so  secret,  i.  71.  72.  Cannot  be  totally 
shaken  ofl^  i.  72.  Comforts  a  man  in 
well-doing,  i.  72,  73.  Necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  i.  73.  Terrified  ones 
wish  there  were  no  God,  i.  97.  Men 
naturally  displeased  with  it,  when  it 
contradicts  the  desires  of  self,  L  123. 
Obey  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  it, 
i.  140,  141.  Accusations  of  it  evidence 
Gk>d'8  knowledge  of  all  things,  i.  463. 
God,  and  he  only,  can  speak  peace  to  it 
when  troubled,  ii.  79,  386.  His  laws 
only  reach  it,  ii.  890,  891,  432,  483. 

Conttancy  in  that  which  is  good,  we  should 
labor  after,  and  whv,  i.  360,  861. 

Content  the  soul,  nothing  but  an  infinite 
good  can,  i.  73,  74. — See  Satisfactionf  and 
SouL 

Contingentt  all  foreknown  by  God. — See 
Knowledge  of  Ood. 

Contrtidictions  cannot  be  made  true  by 
God,  ii.  26 — 30 ;  yet  this  doth  not  over- 
throw God's  omnipotence,  ib.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  God's  power  to  endeavor  to 
justify  them  by  it,  ii.  95. 

Contrary  qualities  linked  together  in  the 
creatures,  i  52,  53,  524^ 

Convernon^  carnal  self-love  a  great  hin- 
drance to  it,  I  187.  There  may  be  a 
conversion  from  sin  whidi  is  not  good,  i. 
150.  Men  are  enemies  to  it,  L  160,  161. 
The  necessity  of  it,  I  168,  164w  God 
only  can  be  the  Author  of  it,  L  165,  ,166, 
ii.  396.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
in  the  subjects,  seasons,  and  manner  of 
it,  I  544 — 547  ;  and  his  power,  iL  72 — 
78;  and  his  holiness,  ii.  189;  and  his 
goodness,  ii.  306, 307  ;  and  his  sovereign- 
ty, iL  896—404.  He  could  convert  all, 
11  399.  Not  bound  to  convert  any,  ii 
401,  402.  The  various  means  and  occa- 
sions of  it,  iL  421. 

Convictiont,  genuine,  would  be  promoted 
by  right  and  strong  apprehensiona  of 
God's  holiness,  ii.  191. 


Corruptions^  the  knowledge  of  God  a  com- 
fort under  fears  of  them  lurking  in  the 
heart,  L  489, 490.  The  power  of  God  a 
comfort  when  they  are  strong  and  stir- 
ring, iL  99  In  God's  people  shall  be 
subdued,  iL  450, 451 ;  the  remainders  of 
them  Gk>d  orders  for  their  good,  L  688, 
544. 

Covenant  of  Gk)d  with  his  people  eternal, 
L  297,  298 ;  and  unchangeable,  i.  354. 

Covenant,  God  in,  an  eternal  good  to  hia 
people,  L  297. 

Covenant  of  grace,  conditions  of,  evidence 
the  wisdom  of  God,  i.  571.  Suited  to 
man's  lapsed  state,  and  GKxi's  glory,  ib. 
Opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall,  L  572.  Suited  to  the  common 
sentiments  and  customs  of  the  world  and 
consciences  of  men,  L  572,  573.  Only 
likely  to  attain  the  end,  i.  573.  Evidence 
Gods  holiness,  IL  138.  The  wisdom  of 
God  made  over  to  believers  in  it,  L  698 
594;  and  power,  iL  98 ;  and  holiness,  ii. 
190,  191.  A  promise  of  life  implied  in 
the  covenant  of  works,  iL  253,  254 ;  why 
not  expressed,  ii.  527.  The  goodness  of 
Gkxi  manifest  in  making  a  covenant  of 
grace  after  man  had  broken  the  first,  iL 
274,  275.  In  the  nature  and  tenor  of 
it,  ii.  275 — 277.  In  the  choice  gift  of 
himself  made  over  in  it,  ii.  277,  278.  In 
its  confirmation,  iL  278,  279.  Its  condi- 
tions easy,  reasonable,  necessary,  ii.  279 
— 284.  It  promises  a  more  excellent  re- 
ward than  the  life  in  paradise,  iL  291 — 
293. 

CovetousneM. — See  Rickety  and  World. 

Creation,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
L  618 — 525;  and  should  be  meditated 
upon,  i.  525 ;  motives  to  it,  iL  5 — 9 ;  his 
power,  iL  85—44 ;  his  holiness,  iL  126, 
127 ;  his  goodness,  244 — 258.  Goodness 
the  end  and  motive  of  it,  ii.  228,  229. 
Ascribed  to  Christ,  iL  81—85.  The 
foundation  of  Gkxl's  dominion,  iL  868 — 
870. 

Creaturet  evidence  the  being  of  God,  L  28, 
42 — 64 ;  in  their  production,  L  43 — ^51 ;  in 
their  harmony,  l  52 — 60;  in  pursuing 
their  several  ends,  L  60 — 62 ;  in  their 
preservation,  i.  62,  63.  Were  not,  and 
cannot  be,  from  eternity,  L  45,  46,  292. 
None  of  them  can  make  themselves,  i.  47 
^9 ;  or  the  world,  L  49,  50.  Subservi- 
ent to  one  another,  i.  53,  378.  Regular, 
uniform,  and  constant  in  it,  L  56,  57. 
Are  various,  L  58,  519,  520.  Have  seve- 
ral natures,  L  60.  All  fight  against  the 
atheist,  i.  82.  God  ought  to  be  stuc^ed 
in  them,  L  86.  All  manifest  something 
of  God's  perfections,  f6.  Setting  them 
up  as  our  end  (see  £nd).  Must  not  be 
worshipped  (see  Idolatry).  Used  by  man 
to  a  contrary  end  than  God  appointed, 
L  148.  All  are  changeable,  L  855. 
Therefore  an  immutable  God  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  before  them,  L  368.  Are  nothing 
to  Qod  395.  Are  all  known  by  Ood,  l 
422,  423.  Shall  be  restored  to  their 
primitive  aid,  L  813,  iL  298.  Their  bean- 
tifal  order  and  situation,  i.  620, 621.  Are 
fitted  for  their  sereral  ends,  i  522 — 524. 
None  of  them  can  be  omnipresent,  I 
878;  or  omnipotent,  il  18;  or  infinitely 
perfect,  iL  24;  God  could  have  made 
more  than  he  hath,  iL  21,  22.  Made 
them  all  more  perfect  than  they  are,  ii. 
23,  24.  Tet  all  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  il  24,  25.  The  power  that  is  in 
them  demonstrates  a  greater  to  be  in 
Gk)d,  ii.  81.  Ordered  by  Gkxl  as  he 
pleases,  ii.  57.  The  meanest  of  them 
can  destroy  us  by  Ckxl's  order,  il  107, 
448.  Makmg  different  ranks  of  them, 
doth  not  impeach  God's  goodness,  il  232 
— 235.  Cursed  for  the  sin  of  man,  il 
250,  293.  What  benefit  they  have  by 
the  redemption  of  man,  il  293,  294. 
Cannot  comfort  us  if  God  be  angry,  il 
448.  All  subject  to  God,  il  881—387. 
All  obe^  God,  il  465,  466. 
CuriotUif  in  inquiries  about  God's  counsels 
and  actions,  a  great  folly,  I  295.  It  is 
an  injuriug  God's  knowledge,  475 — 477. 
It  is  a  contempt  of  Divine  wisdom,  I  590. 
Should  not  be  employed  about  what  God 
hath  not  revealed,  I  608,  604.  The 
consideration  of  God's  sovereignty  would 
check  it,  ii.  457. 

D. 

Day^  how  necessary,  i,  523. 

Death  of  Christ,  its  value  is  from  his  Di- 
vine Nature,  I  564.  Vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  law,  both  as  to  precept  and 
penalty,  I  566.  Overturned  the  Devil's 
empire,  I  568.  He  suffered  to  rescue  us 
by  it,  il  268.  By  the  command  of  the 
Father,  il  426,  426. 

Debauched  persons  wish  there  were  no 
God,  I  97. 

Decreet  of  God,  no  succession  in  them,  i. 
285.  Uuchangeable,  I  582,  583,  il  451, 
452. — See  ImmtUability. 

DeJUementy  God  not  capable  of  it  from  any 
corporeal  thing,  i.  201,  390,  892. 

Deliahty  holy  duties  should  be  performed 
with,  I  234—236.  All  delight  in  wor- 
ship doth  not  prove  it  to  be  spiritual,  I 
235.  We  should  examine  ourselves  after 
worship,  what  delight  we  had  in  it,  I 
252. 

Deliveraftees  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  God, 
1 406.  The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  them, 
I  550—652. 

Derireg^  of  man,  naturally  after  an  infinite 
^[ood,  I  73,  74 ;  which  evidences  the  be- 
mg  of  a  God,  I  74.  Men  naturally  have 
no  desire  of  remembrance  of  God,  con- 
verse with  him,  thorough  return  to  him, 
or  imitation  of  him,  1 159 — 161. 


Devils  man  naturally  under  his  dominioQ, 
L  118,  119.  God*s  restraining  him,  how 
great  a  mercy  (see  Rettraint).  Shall  be 
totally  subdued  by  God,  L  498.  Out- 
witted by  God,  I  568.  His  first  sin, 
what  it  was,  il  427 — 429. — See  AngeL 

Direction,  men  neglect  to  ask  it  of  God 
(see  TVtLtting  in  aur$elveM).  Should  seek 
It  of  him,  I  586.  Not  to  do  it,  how  sm- 
ful,  I  589,  590.  Should  not  presome  to 
give  it  to  him,  L  591. 

Duappointmeni8  make  many  east  off  their 
obedience  to  God,  I  115,  116.  God  (tis- 
appoints  the  devices  of  men,  il  418— 
420. 

DifpentatumM  of  God  with  his  own  law,  il 
891—893. 

Distance  from  God  naturally  affected  by 
men,  1 158, 159.    How  ^eat  it  is.  il  180. 

DistractianM  in  the  semoe  of  God,  how 
natural,  I  114,  256.  Will  be  so  while 
we  have  natural  corruption  within,  I  256, 
257 ;  while  we  are  in  tne  Devil's  prednct, 
I  257.  Most  frequent  in  time  of  afflie- 
tion,  I  258.  Biay  be  improved  to  make 
us  more  spiritual,  I  258—261 ;  when  we 
are  humbled  for  them  in  worship,  L  258, 
259 ;  and  for  the  baseness  of  our  natures, 
the  cause  of  them,  i.  259.  Make  usprijEe 
duties  of  worship  the  more,  ib.  Ful  us 
with  admirations  of  the  gradcusness  of 
God,  I  260.  Prixe  the  meditation  of 
Christ,  I  261.  They  should  not  discou- 
rage us,  if  we  resist  them,  ib  ;  and  if  we 
narrowly  watch  against  them,  I  262. 
Should  be  speedily  cast  out,  I  274. 
Thoughts  of  God's  presence  a  remedy 
against  them,  I  404. 

DietreMes, — See  Afflictunu. 

Distrust  of  God,  a  contempt  of  God's  wis- 
dom, I  598 ;  and  his  power,  il  93 ;  and 
of  his  goodness,  ii.  819,  320.  Too  great 
fear  of  man  arises  from  it,  il  94. — See 
TVusting  in  Chd,  and  in  aursdves. 

Divinity  of  Christ— See  Christ,  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ~^See  Holv  OhosL 

Doctrines  that  are  self-pleasing  desired  by 
men,  I  189. — See  Truths. 

Dominion  of  God  distinguished  from  his 
power,  il  364  All  his  other  attributes 
nt  him  for  it,  ii  864,  865.  Acknowledged 
by  all,  ib.  Inseparable  from  the  notion 
of  God,  il  865,  866.  We  cannot  suppose 
God  a  creator  without  it,  il  866.  Can- 
not be  renounced  by  God  himself  ib, ; 
nor  communicated  to  any  creature,  il  866, 
867.  Its  foundation,  il  867—872.  It  is 
independent,  il  872,  878;  absolute^  il 
878 — 877;  yet  not  tyrannical,  il  877, 
378;  managed  with  wisdom,  righteoua- 
ness,  and  goodness,  il  378 — ^80.  It  is 
eternal,  il  886,  887.  It  is  manifested  as 
he  is  a  lawgiver,  il  887 — 894 ;  as  a  pro- 
prietor, il  894—418;  as  a  goyemor,  u. 
413 — 422 ;  as  a  redeemer,  il  422—426. 
The  contempt  of  it,  how  greats  iL  426, 
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427.  All  sin  is  a  contempt  of  it,  il  427, 

428.  The  first  thing  the  devil  aimed 
against,  iL  428,  429 ;  and  Adam,  u.  429. 
InTaded  by  the  usurpations  of  men,  ii. 
480,  481.  Wherein  it  is  contemned  ai 
as  he  is  a  lawgiver,  iL  481 — 485 ;  as  a 
proprietor,  ii  485,  486 ;  as  a  governor, 
li.  486 — 441.  It  is  terriUe  to  the  wick- 
ed, il  446—448.  Comfortable  to  the 
righteous,  il  449 — 158.  Should  be  often 
meditated  upon  bv  us,  il  458,  454.  The 
advantages  of  so  ooine,  il  451  457.  It 
should  teach  us  humility,  il  458.  Calls 
lor  our  praise  and  tluuiks,  il  459,  460. 
Should  make  us  promote  his  honor,  il 
461,  462.  Calls  for  fear,  prayer,  and 
obedience,  il  462,  468.  Affords  motives 
to  obedience,  il  463—466 ;  and  shows  the 
manner  of  it,  il  466—469.  Calls  for 
patience,  il  469.  Affords  motives  to  it, 
il  469—471.  Shows  us  the  true  nature 
ofit,il471. 

JhUiet  of  religion  performed  often  merely 
Sot  self-interest,  I  150 — 154.  Men  un- 
wieldj  to  them,  1 151.  Perform  them 
only  m  affliction,  I  151,  152. — See  Ser- 
vice of  Ood,  and  Warehip, 

DwMing  in  heaven,  and  in  the  ark,  how  to 
be  understood  of  God,  I  885,  886. 

£. 

Ear  of  man,  how  curious  an  organ,  I  65. 

Earth,  how  useful,  I  54,  55.  llie  wisdom 
of  Ciod  seen  in  it,  I  522. 

JSVir^A/y  things.— See  World. 

^jaculatiafUt  how  useful,  I  272. 

Elect,  God  knows  all  their  persons,  I  485, 
486. 

Election  evidenced  by  holiness,  il  205.  The 
sovereignty  of  Qod  appears  in  it,  il  894 
— 896.  Not  grounded  on  merit  in  the 
creature,  il  896.  Nor  on  foresight  of 
faith  and  good  works,  il  396 — 899. 

Elemenitf  tlK>ugh  contrary,  yet  linked  to- 
gether, I  52,  58. 

End,  All  creatures  conspire  to  one  com- 
mon end,  i.  58 — 60 ;  pursue  their  several 
ends,  though  they  know  them  not,  I  60 
-^2.  Men  have  corrupt  ends  in  reli- 
gious duties,  I  182,  150 — 154 ;  for  evil 
ends,  I  105,  106 ;  desire  the  knowledge 
of  Ciod's  law,  for  by  ends,  l  104.  Man 
naturally  would  make  himself  his  own 
end,  I  185—141 ;  how  smful  this  is,  I 
141,  142 ;  would  make  anything  his  end 
rather  than  Qod,  i.  142 — 144;  a  creature, 
or  a  lust,  I  144 — 146 ;  how  sinfUl  this  is, 
ib. ;  Would  make  himself  the  end  of  all 
craU.ures^  I  147,  149;  how  sinful  this 
is,  I  149 ;  would  make  himself  the  end 
of  Qod,  I  148 — 154 ;  how  sinful  this  is,  i. 
154,  155 ;  cannot  make  Qod  his  end,  till 
converted,  I  168,  164.  Spiritual  ones 
required  in  spiritual  worsliip,  I  289 — 
241 ;  many  have  other  en^  in  it,  ib, 
VOL.  II. — 34 


Qod  orders  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  hit 
own,  il  54.  God  hath  one,  and  man 
another  in  sin,  I  161,  162.  We  shotdd 
make  Qod  our  end,  il  206.  Qod  makes 
himself  his  own  end,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, ii.  228—280.  His  being  the  end 
of  all  things  is  one  foundation  of  his  do- 
minion, il  870,  871.  Not  using  Qod*s 
gifts  for  the  end  for  which  he  gave 
them,  how  great  a  sin,  il  485,  486. 

Enemies  of  the  church  (see  Church).  We 
should  be  kind  to  our  worst  enemies,  il 
854,  855. 

Enjoyment  of  Gkxl  in  heaven  always  firesh 
and  glorious,  I  298,  299.  We  sliould  en- 
deavor after  it  here,  il  844 — 346. 

Envy,  Men  env^  the  gifts  and  prosperi- 
ties of  others,  i.  181,  182.  An  imitation 
of  the  devil  ib,  A  sense  of  GkxTs  good- 
ness would  check  it,  ii.  851.  A  contempt 
of  Gk>d'8  dominion,  il  485. 

Essence  of  Qod  cannot  be  seen,  1 184,  185. 
Is  unchangeable,  I  819. 

Eternity  a  property  of  Qod  and  Christ,  i 
278,  279,  298,  294.  What  it  is,  I  28a 
In  what  respects  Gkxi  is  eternal,  I  2B0-^ 
286.  That  he  is  so,  proved,  1 286—291. 
God's  incommunicable  property,  I  44 — 
46,  291—298.  Dreadful  to  sinners,  i 
295, 296.  ComfortaUe  to  the  righteous, 
I  297—801.  The  thoughts  of  it  should 
abate  our  pride,  1 802 — 804 ;  take  off  our 
love  and  confidence  from  the  world,  1 804 
— 806.  We  should  provide  for  a  happy 
interest  in  it,  I  806 ;  often  meditate  oo 
it,  I  807,  808.  Renders  him  worthy  of 
our  choicest  affections,  I  808 ;  and  our 
best  service,  I  808,  809. 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  the  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  it,  il  136, 187.  His  goodness 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Christ,  il  268,  269 ; 
and  his  sovereignty,  il  426. 

Examination  of  ourselves  before  and  after 
worship,  and  wherein  our  duty,  I  252— 
256,  275. 

Experience  of  Gkxl's  goodness  a  preserva- 
tive against  atheism,  I  86,  87. 

Extremity,  then  Qod  usually  delivers  hit 
church,  101. 


P. 


Faith,  the  same  thing  may  be  the  objeei 
of  it,  and  of  reason  too,  l  27—29.  Must 
be  exercised  in  spiritual  worship,  I  280^ 
281.  The  wisdom,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness of  Qod  in  prescribing  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grace  (see  Cofv^" 
nant\  Must  look  back  as  far  as  the 
foundation  promise,  I  499.  Only  the 
obedience  flowing  from  it  acceptable  to 
God,  I  504,  505.  Distinct,  but  msepara- 
ble  from  obedience,  I  505,  506.  ,Fore- 
sight  of  it  not  the  ground  of  election,  ii 
896—899. 

Fall  of  min,  Qod  no  way  the  author  of  it^ 
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a  128—125,  142,  148.  How  great  it  u, 
il  480,  481.  Doth  not  imp^ich  Ood*8 
goodness,  il  -281^  282.  It  is  evident,  il 
825,  826  ;  brought  a  corse  on  the  cresr 
tures. — See  OrMturet* 

Folia  of  God's  diildren  turned  to  Uuar  good, 
I  587—547. 

Ftart  not  the  cause  of  the  belief  of  a  Ood, 
I  41.  Men  that  are  under  a  slavish  fear 
of  him  wish  there  were  no  Ood,  I  98, 99. 
Of  num,  a  contempt  of  Go(Fs  power,  il 
98,  94.  Should  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
the  pride  or  force  of  man,  il  106,  107. 
God's  sovereignty  should  cause  it,  il  462. 

Ffoiuret  different  in  every  man,  and  how 
necessary  it  should  be  so^  L  66,  67,  520. 

i'Vrv0iuy.--See  Aditfify. 

FUtK  uie  legal  services  so  called,  I  218, 
214. 

J^bo^  wicked  men  are  so,  I  28,  686,  687. 

FMy^  sin  is  so— See  Sin. 

FofgHfulneu  of  God,  men  naturally  are 
prone  to  it,  1 159, 160.  Of  his  mercies 
a  great  sin  (see  MereiM),  How  attrib- 
uted to  God,  I  421. 

FofekfutwMge  in  God  of  sin,  no  blemish  to 
his  hcJinesSi  il  145,  l46^-'^See  KnomUdge 
i^Ood, 

Future  things,  men  desirous  to  know  them, 
1476,477.  Known  by  God— See  JTnotth 
Udff€0fOo(L 

G. 

Gabritl,  oti  what  messages  he  was  sent,  il 
75. 

GeneraUonf  could  not  be  from  eternity,  I 
44—46. 

OifUf  God  can  bestow  them  on  men,  il 
884,  885.  His  sovereigntv  seen  in  giving 
greater  measttres  to  one  than  anot^,  ii. 
408—410. 

Olory  of  all  they  do  or  have,  men  are  apt 
to  ascribe  to  themselves,  1 189.  Of  God 
little  minded  in  many  seemingly  good 
actions,  1 124 — 127.  Men  are  more  con- 
cerned for  their  own  reputation  Uian 
God's  ^lory,  1 140.  Should  be  aimed  at 
in  spiritual  worship.  I  289 — 241.  God's 
permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  it,  ii.  154 
— 156.  Should  be  advanced  by  us,  il 
461,462. 

€Mt  his  existence  known  by  the  light  of 
nature,  I  86;  br  the  creatures,  i  28,  29, 
42--M(4.  Mirades  ocot  wrought  to  prove 
it,  i.  29.  Owned  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  all  nations^  I  80,  81.  Never  dis- 
puted of  old,  i.  81,  82.  Denied  by  very 
lew,  if  any,  I  82,  88.  Constantly  owned 
in  all  changes  of  the  world,  I  84 ;  under 
anxieties  of  conscience,  ib,  Tim  devil 
not  able  to  root  oot  the  belief  of  it,  i.  85. 
Natural  and  innate,  I  85, 86.  Not  intro- 
duced merely  by  tradition,  1 87,  88;  nor 
policy,  I  88,  89 ;  nor  fear,  I  41.  Wit- 
nesseid  to  by  the  very  natvre  ol  ^dm,  i 


68—76;  and  by  extraordinary  ooeor- 
rences,  I  76,  77 ;  imposrible  to  demon- 
strate there  is  none,  I  81.  Hotavet  to 
endeavor  to  be  setded  in  Um  belief  of  it, 
I  84,  85.  Directions,  1 86,  87.  Men  wish 
there  were  none,  and  who  they  are,  i  96 
— ^99.  Two  ways  of  describing  him,  ne- 
gatioB  and  affirmation,  I  181,  182.  Is 
active  and  communicative,  I  201.  Pro- 
priety in  him  a  ^eat  blessedness  (See 
CovenmU),    Infinitely  happy,  iL  86,  87. 

Good,  that  whidi  is  matenalhf^  so  "umj  be 
done,  and  not  formally,  i  120, 1^24^126, 
Actions  caimot  be  performed  before  eon- 
version,  i.  168,  164.  The  thiODgfala  of 
God's  presence  a  spdr  to  them,  i  44M, 
405.    God  only  is  so,  a  210,  811. 

OoodmeMSy  pure  and  perfect,  thn  roj^tf  pre- 
rogative of  God  ocuy,  il  214.  Owned  by 
all  nations,  il  215,  219.  Luepanbu 
from  the  notion  of  God,  ii  216,  217. 
What  is  meant  by  it,  il  217.  How  ^s- 
tinguished  from  merey,  il  216, 219.  Oom- 
prdiends  all  his  attribotea,  n.  219,  220. 
Is  so  bv  his  essence^  il  221,  222.  The 
chief^  ib.  It  is  comnranieative,  iL  228, 
224;  necessary  to  him,  it  224— 226; 
voluntary,  il  226,  227 ;  oommmncitive 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  il  227,  228; 
the  displaying  of  it,  the  motive  and  end  of 
all  his  works,  il  228 — 280.  Arguments 
to  prove  it  a  property  of  God,  ii  230, 
281 ;  vindicated  from  the  objeetioiia  mads 
against  it,  a  281 — 244 ;  appears  in  Crea- 
tion, il  244—258;  in redemptioD»  iL  258 
— 294 :  in  his  government,  ii.  295—^18; 
frequently  contemned  and  abased,  &  818, 
814 ;  the  abuse  afid  contempt  of  it,  base 
and  disingenuous,  il  814,  815 ;  highly  re- 
sented by  God,  il  815,  816.  How  it  is 
oonteanied«ttdabased,ilS16— <82i.  Men 
justly  punished  for  it,  il  826,  827^  Fits 
God  wr  the  p[ovemment  of  the  world, 
and  engages  him  aetuaUy  to  gorem  it»  il 
827,  828.  The  ffronnd of  allreUgian,  iL 
829,  880.  Renders  God  amiable  t»  him- 
self 2.  881.  Should  do  so  to  ns,  and 
^y,  a  882—885.  Renderfe  fain  a  fit 
object  of  trust,  with  motiTCs  to  it,  drawn 
hoice,  il  885—888 ;  and  worthy'  to  be 
obeyed  and  honored,  il  888 — 641.  Oom- 
fortaUe  to  the  richteoiis^  and  wherein,  il 
841—844.  ShouM  eqgagens  to  cndBTor 
after  the  enjoyment  cf  him,  willi  mo- 
tives, a  644--847.  ShookJt  be  scAen 
meditated  on^  and  the  adfantnaisf  so 
doing,  a  847— 851.  WeafaodkiSstiinBk- 
fiil  for  it,  a  86l-'658;  and  imitate  it, 
and  wherem,  a  858— 665. 

Ooq>d,  men  greater  eneauM  to,  thaa  to  the 
law,  I  165.  Its  eaceelleMj,  L'16Tv601, 
502.  Galled  spirit;  L  21&  Tfae  only 
means  of  estahnshmefct,-  L  601.  Of  an 
eternal  resi^utioo,  thoagh  of  a  teBBfHva- 
ry  revdation,  I  602.  Mystcrioa%  ib, 
•  na  first  preaefairi  «f  H  (aaa  AjuUUt). 
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Its  ■iiti(]^nit7,  L  608, 504.  Tlie  goodness 
of  Gkxl  in  spreading  it  amoDg  the  Gen- 
tiles, L  504.  Gives  no  enoooragement  to 
licentiousness,  f6.  The  wisdom  of  God 
in  its  propagation,  i.  574 — 580;  and 
power,  li.  65— 78.--See  CkrUHan  R^i- 
ffion, 

OovemmenU  of  the  World :  God  could  not 
manage  it  without  imnratahilitv,  L  894  ; 
and  Imowledge,  i.  464, 465 ;  ana  wisdom, 
L  575, 576.  The  wisdom  of  GkKl  appears 
in  his  goYernment  of  man,  as  rational,  i 
525—682 ;  as  sinful,  I  582 — 544 ;  as  re- 
stored, i.  544 — 547.  The  power  of  God 
appears  in  natural  government,  ii  44 — 
52 ;  moral,  iL  52 — 54 ;  gracious  and  jn- 
didal,  iL  55—^8.  The  goodness  of  Gk)d 
in  it,  ii  295—818.  God  only  fit  for  it, 
i  580, 581, 544 ;  il  186, 827  ;  dtiOi  actual- 
ly manage  it,  i.  580,  581 ;  iL  828,  829.  Is 
contemned,  iL  486— 441.— -See  Lato$, 

Chvernor,  Gkxi's  dominion  as  such,  iL  418 
—422. 

Oraee^  the  power  of  GkKl  in  planting  it,  iL 
74 — 78  (see  Convernon)  ;  and  preserving 
it,  iL  79,  80.— See  Perteverana.  God's 
withdrawing  it  no  hlemish  to  his  holi- 
ness, L  166—170.  Shall  be  perfected  in 
the  uprip;ht,  iL  190, 191.  God  exercises 
a  sovereignty  in  bestowi^  and  denying 
it,  iL  400— 404.  Means  of  grace.— See 
MeaiM, 

Oraeet  must  be  acted  in  worship,  ii.  229— 
284.  We  should  examine  how  we  acted 
them  after  it,  L  258,  254. 

ChrmUK  in  grace  annexed  to  true  sancUfica- 
tion,  iL  858.  Should  be  labored  after,  iL 
206,  207. 

H. 

BabiU,  spiritual,  to  be  acted  in  rairitaal 
worship,  L  229,  280.  The  rootin|^  up 
evil  ones  shows  the  power  of  God,  u.  76, 
77. 

Band,  Christ's  sitting  at  God's  riffht  hand 
doth  not  prove  the  ubiquity  of  hb  hu- 
man nature,  iL  878. 

HardnetMy  how  God,  and  how  man,  is  the 
cause  of  it,  iL  166—168. 

Harmony  at  the  creatures  show  the  being 
and  wisdom  of  God,  L  52 — 60. 

Heart  of  man,  how  curiously  contrived,  L 
65.  We  should  examine  ourselves,  how 
our  hearts  are  prepared  for  worship,  L 
252,  258 ;  how  they  are  fixed  in  ft,  and 
how  thev  are  after  it,  L  258—256.  Ck>d 
orders  ail  men's  to  his  own  ends,  ti.  54^ 

Heaven,  the  enjoyment  of  God  thCre  will 
be  always  freen  and  glorious,  L  298,  299. 
Why  cslled  God's  throne,  L  885,  886. 

Heavenly  bodies  subservient  to  tiie  good 
of  the  world,  L  58,  54, 

Hoeea,  when  he  prophesied,  fi.  490. 

Holineu  a  necessary  ingredient  in  spiritdal 
worship,  L  288,  289.  A  glorious  perfeo- 
tioo  of  God,  iL  110,  111,    Owned  to  be 


BO  both  by  heathens  and  heretics,  iL  111. 
God  cannot  be  conceived  without  it,  ii 
111,  112.  It  hath  an  excellency  above 
all  his  other  perfectiDhs,  iL  ll£  Most 
loftily  and  frequently  sounded  forth  W 
the  angels,  t5.  He  swears  by  it,  ib.  ft 
is  his  elory  and  life,  iL  112,  118,  The 
^lory  of  all  the  rest,  iL  118,  114.  What 
It  Uf  and  how  distinguished  fttMn  right- 
eousness, iL  114, 115.  His  essentiid  and 
necessary  perfection,  iL  115,  116.  God 
ocilyab8okitelyholy,iill6 — 118.  Gauses 
him  to  abhor  all  sm  necessarily,  intense- 
ly, universally,  and  perpetuaUy,  iL  118 
—1 22.  Indines  him  to  love  it  in  others, 
ii  121, 190, 191.  So  great  that  he  cannot 
positively  will  and  encourage  sin  in  oth- 
ers,ordoithims4^iLl22 — 126.  Appem 
in  his  creation,  iL  126,  127 ;  in  his  gbv- 
emment,  iL  127 — 185 ;  in  redemption,  ii. 
185—188;  in  justification,  iL  188;  in 
regeneration,  iL  189.  Defended  in  all  his 
acts  about  sin,  iL  189 — 171.  How  mudi 
it  is  contemned  in  the  world,  and  where- 
in, iL  171— 18a  To  hate  and  scoff  at  it 
in  others,  how  great  a  sin,  iL  176.  Ne- 
cessarily obliges  him  to  punish  sin,  ii 
181 — 188 ;  and  exact  satisCsMstion  lor  it, 
ii  188,  184.  Fits  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  ii  186, 187.  Gom- 
fonable  to  hol^  men,  iL  190,  191.  Shall 
be  perfected  m  the  uprisht,  tft.  We 
should  get,  and  preserve  rimt  and  strong 
apprehensions  of  it ;  and  the  advantage 
of  so  doinff,  iL  191 — 196.  We  shoiud 
glorify  God  for  it,  and  how,  iL  196—199 : 
and  labor  after  a  conformity  to  it,  and 
wherein,  iL  199 — 201 ;  motives  to  do  so, 
a  208—205 ;  and  directions,  a  205—207. 
We  should  labor  to  grow  in  it,  iL  206» 
207.  Exert  it  in  our  approaicSies  to  God, 
a  207.    Seek  it  at  his  hands,  a  207, 208. 

Holy  Okoet,  his  Deity  proved,  H  86. 

Humility  a  necessary  mgredient  in  spirit- 
ual worship,  i.  287,  288.  We  shodd  ex- 
amine ourselves  about  it  after  worship,  i 
256.  A  consideration  of  God's  etemil^ 
would  promote  it,  i.  802;  and  of  his 
knowledge,  L  496,  497 ;  and  of  his  wi»> 
dom,  L  697 ;  and  of  his  power,  ii.  106 ; 
and  of  his  holiness,  iL  192,  198 ;  and  of 
his  goodness,  a  828 ;  and  his  sovereign- 
ty, iC  457,  458. 

Hypoeritee,  thev  false  pretences  a  virtual 
denial  of  God's  knowledge,  i.  481, 488 ;  ii 
is  terrible  to  them,  i  492. 


IdUneetf  it  is  an  abuse  of  God's  mercies  to 
make  them  an  occasion  of  it,  ii  828. 

Idolatry  of  the  heathens  proves  the  bdi^ 
of  a  God  to  be  universal,  i  80,  81.  The 
first  object  of  it  was  the  heavenljr  bodies, 
i  48.  Springs  from  unworthy  imagma- 
tions  of  God,  i  157.    Not  oottntenmed 
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bj  Gkxi^s  omnipreseDoe,  L  889,  890. 
Spring  from  a  want  of  due  notioo  of 
God's  infinite  power,  ii.  92.  A  oonlempt 
of  Ood's  dominion,  ii.  486,  487. 

hnage  of  Qod  in  man  oonsisU  not  in  ezter- 
lud  form  and  figure,  I  192,  192.  Un- 
reasonable to  miuce  any  of  him,  L  193 — 
196;  it  is  idolatry  so  to  do,  l  196,  196. 
Tlie  defiMung  it  an  iojurj  to  God's  holi- 
ness, il  17^  174.  Bun,  at  first,  made 
after  it,  il  248. 

IfHoginatumi,  men  naturallj  have  un- 
worthy ones  of  God,  L  166,  166.  Vain 
ones  the  cause  of  idolatry,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  presumption,  L  166, 167 ;  worse 
than  idolatry  or  atheism,  L  168 ;  an  in- 
jury to  God's  holiness,  il  172,  178. 

ImitatioH  of  Gkxi,  man  naturally  hath  no 
desire  of  it,  i.  161.  We  should  strire  to 
imitate  his  immutability  in  that  which 
is  good,  I  860,  861.  In  holiness,  wherein, 
and  why,  and  how,  il  199 — 207 ;  and  in 
goodness,  il  868 — 866. 

Immortal^  God  is  so,  I  202. — See  Eternity 
ofOod. 

Jmmutability  a  property  of  God,  L  816, 
817 ;  a  perfection,  I  817,  818 ;  a  glory 
belonging  to  all  his  attributes,  I  818; 
necessary  to  him,  I  818,  819.  God  is 
immutable  iiv  his  essence,  I  819 — 821 ; 
in  knowledge,  I  821—826 ;  in  his  will, 
though  the  things  willed  by  him  are  not, 
L  826—828.  This  doth  not  infrmge  his 
libertjr,  I  828.  ImmutaUe  in  regard  of 
place,  I  828,  829.  Proved  by  arguments, 
I  820—884,  682,  688;  il  87.  Incom- 
paunicable  to  any  creature,  I  884,  886, 
ii.  141.  Oly'ectioos  against  it  answered,  I 
887—846.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  I  846— 
848.  A  ground  and  encouragement  to 
worship  him,  I  848 — 860.  How  contra- 
ry to  God  in  it  man  is,  I  860,  868.  Ter- 
rible to  sinners,  I  863,  864.  Comfortable 
to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  I  864 — 
866.  An  argument  for  patience,  I  869. 
Should  make  us  prefer  God  before  idl 
creatures,  I  868.  We  should  imitate 
this  his  immutability  in  goodness ;  mo- 
tives to  it,  I  860,  861. 

ImpatUtiee  of  men  is  great  when  God 
crosses  them,  I  180,  181.  A  contempt 
of  God's  wisdom,  I  692  ;  and  of  his  ffood- 
ness,  il  817,  818 ;  and  of  his  dominion, 
il  487,  488. 

hupenitenee  an  abuse  of  God's  goodness,  il 
819.  It  will  dear  the  equity  of  God's 
justice,  il  606,  607.  An  abuse  of  pa- 
tience, il  608,  609. 

huperfeetwtu  in  holy  duties  we  should  be 
sensible  o(^  I  282.  Should  make  us  priie 
Christ's  meditation,  I  261. 

ImposMibU,  some  things  are  in  their  own 
nature,  il  26,  27.  Some  things  so  to  the 
nature  and  being  of  God,  and  his  per- 
fections, il  27 — 29.  Some  things  so,  be- 
cause of  God's  ordination,  ii.  29,  80.    Do 


not  infringe  the  almigfatinest  of  God's 
power,  il  29 — 80. 

Jneamaticn  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God 
seen  in  it,  il  69 — 66. 

IneomprehendbU^  God  is  so,  I  894,  896. 

JneotutaneVf  natural  to  man,  I  850 — 868. 
In  the  knowledge  of  th^  truth,  I  860^ 
861 ;  in  will  and  affections,  I  861 ;  in 
practice,  I  862 — 864;  is  the  root  of 
much  evil,  ih. 

Injirmitiet,  the  knowledge  of  God  a  eon 
fort  to  his  people  under  them,  I  488, 
489.  The  goodness  of  God  in  bearing 
with  them,  il  809.  His  patience  a  com- 
fort under  them,  ii.  616. 

Jnjuriei,  men  highly  concerned  for  tiiose 
that  are  done  to  themselves;  little  for 
those  that  are  done  to  God,  i.  140.  God's 
patience  under  them  should  make  us  re- 
sent them,  il  517,  618. 

Injuatiee,  a  contempt  of  God's  dominion,  ii, 
486, 

Innocent  person,  whether  Gk>d  may  inflict 
eternal  torments  upon  him,  il  875,  880, 
881. 

Instruments,  men  are  apt  to  pay  a  service 
to  them  rather  than  to  Gkxl,  i.  144; 
which  is  a  contempt  of  divine  power,  il 
94,  96 ;  and  of  his  goodness,  il  824,  826. 
Deliverances  not  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  them,  I  407.  God  makes  use  of  sin- 
ful ones,  I  584,  686.  None  in  ereation, 
il  40 — 42.  The  power  of  God  seen  in 
effecting  his  purposes  by  weak  ones,  il 
58,  69. 

Inventums  of  men. — See  Ad£ticn  and 
Warship. 

J. 

Jehovah  signifies  God's  eternity,  1 290 ;  and 
his  immutability,  I  880.  Gkxi  called  so 
but  once  in  the  book  of  Job,  il  86. 

Jobf  when  he  lived,  il  8. 

Jonah,  how  he  came  to  be  believed  by  the 
Ninevites,  I  687. 

Joy,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  apiritnal 
worship,  I  284 — 286.  Should  accompa- 
ny all  our  duties,  il  468,  469. 

Juaging  the  hearts  of  others,  a  great  sin,  i 
478,  479.  Their  eternal  state  a  greater, 
i6. 

Judgment-day,  necessity  of  it,  I  470,  4T1, 
588,  584. 

Judqments,  extraordinary,  prove  the  beii^ 
of  God,  I  74,  75.  Mod  are  apt  to  put 
bold  interpretations  on  them,  1 1 88.  God 
is  just  in  them,  I  162,  168  ;'espeeially 
afUr  the  abuse  of  his  goodness  and  pa- 
tience, a  826,  827,  506,  607.  On  God's 
enemies,  matter  of  praise,  il  110.  De- 
dare  God's  holiness,  il  182—185;  which 
should  be  observed  in  them,  il  197.  Not 
sent  without  warning,  il  241,  242,  488 — 
491.  Mercy  mixed  with  them,  il  248, 
248.  God  sends  them  on  whom  lie 
pleases,  il  420.    Delayed  a  lou^  tinM 
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where  there  is  no  repenUnoe,  ii.  491, 
492.  €k)d  unwilling  to  pour  them  out 
when  he  cannot  delay  them  any  longer, 
il  492,  498.  Poured  out  with  regret  ii> 
498.  494;  by  degrees,  ii.  494,  495; 
moderated,  il  496,  496. — See  PunUhr 
menU. 

Jtutice  of  Gkxi,  a  motive  to  woriihip,  L  207. 
Its  plea  a^painst  man,  L  564 — 656.  Re- 
conciled with  mercy  in  Christ,  i.  656, 
567.  YindictiTe,  natural  to  Qod,  il  181 
-^183.  Requires  satisfaction,  ii  186, 
186. 

Justifieatum  cannot  foe  by  the  best  and 
strongest  works  of  nature.  L  166,  478, 
474;  iL  177,  178,  186,  186.  The  hoU- 
ness  of  God  appears  in  that  of  the  gos- 
pel, ii.  138.  The  expectations  of  it  by 
the  outward  observance  of  the  law  can- 
not satisfy  an  inquisitive  conscience,  ii. 
212.  Men  naturally  look  for  it  by  works, 
ii  212,  213. 

K 

Kingdoms  are  disposed  of  by  Qod,  il  418, 
414. 

Knowledge  in  God  hath  no  succession,  i. 
284,  285,  294,  296,  454—466.  Immu- 
table, I  321 — 824,  460.  Arguments  to 
prove  it,  i.  393—396,  461—466.  The 
manner  of  it  incomprehensible,  I  324, 
325,  428,  429,  438.  God  is  infinite  iu  it, 
I  409.  Owned  by  all,  I  409,  410.  He 
hath  a  knowledge  of  vision  and  intelli- 
gence, speculative  and  practical,  I  411, 
412 ;  of  apprehension  and  approbation, 
I  412,  413.  Hath  a  knowleage  of  him- 
self, I  414—417.  Of  all  things  possible, 
I  417 — 420 ;  of  all  things  past  and  pres- 
ent, i.  420^ — 422.  Of  all  creatures,  their 
actions  and  thoughts,  I  422 — 427.  Of 
aU  sins,  and  how,  i.  427—429.  Of  all 
future  things,  he  alone,  and  how,  l  429 
—439.  Of  all  future  contingencies,  i. 
439  146.  Doth  not  necessitate  the  will 
of  man,  1 446 — 461.  It  is  by  his  essence, 
I  452,  458.  Intuitive,  I  463 — 466.  In- 
dependent, I  466,  457.  Distin  t,  I  468, 
469.  Infallible,  I  469.  No  blemish  to 
his  holiness,  i.  461 — 466.  Infinite,  at- 
tributed to  Christ,  I  466—469.  Infers 
his  providence,  I  469,  470 ;  and  a  day 
of  judgment,  I  470,  471 ;  and  the  resur- 
rection, l  471,  472.  Destroys  all  hopes 
of  justification  by  anything  m  ourselves, 
I  472,  473.  Calls  for  our  adoring 
thoughts  of  him,  I  473,  474 ;  and  humih- 
ty,  I  474,  476.  How  injured  in  the 
world,  and  wherein,  I  476—488.  Com- 
fortable to  the  riffhteous,  and  wherem,  I 
483 — 491.  Terrible  to  sinners,  i.  491, 
492.  We  should  have  a  sense  of  it  on 
our  hearts,  and  the  advantages  of  it,  i. 
492—497. 

Knowledge  of  God's  will,  men  negligent  in 


using  the  means  to  attain  it,  I  100, 101. 
Enemies  to  it,  and  have  no  delight  iu  it, 
I  101—103.  Seek  it  for  by-ends,  I  104. 
Admit  it  with  wayering  affections,  t6. 
Seek  it,  to  improve  some  lust  by  it,  I 
106,  106.  A  sense  of  man's,  hath  a 
greater  influence  on  us  than  that  of 
God,  i.  144,  145,  479,  480.  Sins  aj^ainst 
it  should  be  avoided,  I  178.  Distinct 
from  wisdom,  l  608.  Of  all  creatures, 
is  derived  from  God,  i.  462,  468.  Ours, 
bow  imperfect,  I  474,  476. 


Lava  of  God,  how  opposite  man  naturally 
is  to  it— See  Man.  There  is  one  in  the 
minds  of  men,  which  is  the  rule  of  eood 
and  evil,  I  69,  70.  A  change  of  them 
doth  not  infer  a  change  in  God,  I  346. 
Vindicated,  both  as  to  the  precept  and 
penalty,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  I  666 — 
667.  Suited  to  our  natures,  happiness, 
and  conscience,  1 627 — 629 ;  il  263.  We 
should  submit  to  them,  I  603,  604.  The 
transgression  of  them  punished  by  God, 
il  132,  133,  393,  394.  God*s  enjoining 
one  which  he  knew  man  would  not  ob- 
serve, no  blemish  to  his  holiness,  il  148. 
To  charge  them  with  rigidness,  how 
^eat  a  sin,  il  178,  179.  We  should 
imitate  the  holiness  of  them,  il  199 — 
201.  The  goodness  of  God  in  that  of  in- 
nocence, il  252 — 264.  Cannot  but  be 
ffood,  il  339,  340.  He  gives  laws  to  all, 
u.  388,  389.  Positive  ones,  t6.  Hit 
only  reach  the  conscience,  il  890,  391. 
Dispensed  with  by  him,  but  cannot  by 
man,  il  391—393,  430,  431.  To  make 
any,  contrary  to  Glod*s,  how  g^eat  a  sin, 
il  431,  432 ;  or  make  additions  to  them, 
il  432,  433 ;  or  obey  those  of  men  be- 
fore them,  il  438—436,  467,  468.— See 
Oovemor  and  Magistrates. 

Licentiousness,  the  gospel  no  friend  to,  i 
504. 

Xt/tf,^  eternal,  expected  by  men  from  some- 
thing of  their  own.— -See  Justijication, 
Assured  to  the  people  of  God,  I  866. 

Light,  a  glorious  creature,  il  843,  844. 

Light  of  nature  shows  the  being  of  a  God, 
L  27—29. 

Limiting  God,  a  contempt  of  his  dommioii, 
ii.  439. 

Lives  of  men  at  God*s  disposal,  il  421,  422. 

Love  to  Gk>d,  sometimes  arises  merely  from 
some  self-pleasing  benefits,  I  149 — 151. 
A  necessary  ingr^ent  in  spiritual  wor- 
ship, 1231,  232.  A  great  help  to  it,  1 272. 
God  is  highly  worthy  of  it,  i.  308  ;  il  196, 
197, 332 — 336.  Outward  expressions  of 
it  insignificant  without  obedience,  il  218, 
214.  God*s  gospel  name,  il  267,  269. 
Of  God  to  his  peoole,  great,  ii.  449,  460. 

Lusts  of  men  make  tnem  atheists,  I  24,  26. 
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Uagittraey,  the  goodaesB  of  God  in  Mttling 
it,  il  800,  801. 

Ma^utrateM  are  inferior  to  God ;  to  be  obe- 
dient to  him,  iL  444,  445.  Ought  to 
fiiovern  juatlj  and  righteouily,  iL  446.  To 
be  obeyed,  iL  446,  £l6. 

Man  oould  not  make  himself  I  45—49. 
The  world  subBervient  to  him,  i  58 — 55. 
The  abridgment  of  the  univerfie,  i.  64 ;  ii 
248,  249.  Naturally  disowns  the  rule 
God  hath  set  him,  1 99 — 1 17.  Owns  any 
rule  rather  than  God*s,  Lin— 121.  Would 
set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule,  L 121 — 127. 
Would  give  Uws  to  God,  L  127 — 186. 
Would  make  himself  his  own  eud. — See 
Snd.  His  natural  eorruption  how  great, 
iL  68,  54.  Made  holy  at  first,  iL  126, 
127,  248, ;  yet  mutable,  which  was  no 
blemish  to  Gkid's  holiness,  ii.  140 — 143. 
Hade  after  God's  ima^,  iL  248.  The 
world  made  and  furnished  for  him,  iL 
249 — ^252.  In  his  oorrupt  estate,  with- 
out any  motires  to  excite  God*s  redeem- 
ing love,  iL  268—273.  Restored  to  a 
more  excellent  state  than  his  first,  iL 
291-^298.  Under  God's  dominion,  iL 
884—886. 

M€an9,'-^«%  InHrument.  To  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  and  neglect  them,  is 
an  aoose  of  it,  ii.  96.  Of  grace,  to  neg- 
lect them  an  a&ont  of  Ckxl's  wisdom,  L 
589,  590.  Given  to  some,  and  not  to 
others,  iL  408 — 407.  Have  various  in- 
fluences, iL  407,  408. 

MeditiUian  on  the  law  of  God,  men  have 
no  delight  in,  L  101,  102. 

Jiemberi,  bodily,  attributed  to  God  do  not 
prove  him  a  bodjjr,  L  188—190.  What 
sort  of  them  attributed  to  him,  L  189 ; 
with  a  respect  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ»  i.  189,  190. 

Mercies  of  God  to  sinners,  how  wonderful, 
L  161, 162.  A  motive  to  worship,  L  206 
— 208.  Former  ones  should  be  remem- 
bered when  we  come  to  beg  new  ones,  L 
277, 278.  Its  plea  for  fallen  man,  L  556, 
557.  It  and  justice  reconciled  in  Christ, 
L  557,  558.  Holiness  of  God  in  them  to 
be  observed,  IL  197, 196.  Contempt  and 
abuse  of  Uiem.—- See  Ooodneta,  One 
foundation  of  God's  dominion,  iL  871, 
872.  Call  for  our  love  of  him,  iL  282 — 
286 ;  and  obedience  to  him,  iL  888,  889. 
Given  after  great  provocations,  iL  496, 
497. 

Merit  of  Christ,  not  the  cause  of  the  first 
resolution  of  GKxl  to  redeem,  iL  266,  266. 
Not  the  cause  of  election,  iL  896.  Man 
incapable  of,  iL  348,  844 

Miraclet  proYe  the  being  of  a  God,  though 
not  wrouffht  to  that  end,  L  29,  76. 
Wrought  by  Gkxl  but  seldom,  L  550.  The 
power  of  G^,  iL  84,  85 ;  seen  no  more  in 
them  than  in  the  ordinary  works  of  na- 


ture, iL  61, 62.  Many  wrought  bj  Christ, 
iL  64. 

Jforo/  goodness  encouraged  by  God,  iL  803, 
804. 

Moral  law,  commands  tlungs  good  in  their 
own  nature,  L  94,  95 ;  iL  889.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  appears  in  it,  iL  128.  Holy 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  pre- 
cepts, iL  128 — 180.  Reaches  the  inward 
man,  ii.  180.  Perpetual,  iL  180,  181.— 
See  Law  of  God,  Published  with  maj- 
esty, iL  890. 

MortifieoHon^  how  difficult,  L  164,  165. 

MotioMof  all  creatures  in  God,  iL  49.  Va- 
riety of  them  in  a  single  creature,  iL  60. 

Mouniaintt  how  useful,  L  54.  Before  the 
deluge,  L  278. 

Moutht  how  curiously  contrived,  L  65. 

N. 

Nature  of  man  must  be  sanctified  before  it 
can  perform  spiritual  worship,  L  223, 
224.  Human,  highly  advanced  by  its 
union  with  the  Son  of  God,  iL  278,  274. 
Human  and  divine  in  Christ. — See 
Union, 

Nighty  how  necessary,  L  528. 

0. 

OhedUnee  to  Gk>d,  not  true  unless  it  be 
universal,  L  108,  109.  Due  to  him  upon 
the  account  of  his  eternity,  L  808,  309. 
To  him  should  be  preferred  before  obe- 
dience to  men. — See  Laws,  Of  faith  only 
acceptable  to  God,  L  505.  Bistinct,  but 
inseparable  from  fidth,  L  505, 506.  Shall 
be  rewarded,  L  629,  580.  Redemption 
a  strong  incentive  to  it,  L  571.  Without 
it  nothing  will  avail  us,  ii.  218, 214^  The 
^[oodness  of  Ckxl  in  accepting  it,  thoug^ 
imperfect,  iL  809.  Due  to  God  for  his 
goodness,  ii.  838 — 841.  Due  to  him  as  a 
sovereign,  iL  462—466.  What  kind  of 
it  due  to  him,  iL  466—469. 

Ohjjeets^  the  proposing  them  to  man  which 
QoA  knows  he  will  use  to  sin,  no  bifimish 
to  God's  holiness,  iL  161—166. 

ObHinacy  in  sin  a  contempt  of  Divine 
power,  iL  92,  98. 

OmiatMAU  of  prayer  a  practical  denial  of 
Gtod's  knowledge,  L  481^  of  duty,  a  con- 
tempt of  his  goodness,  iL  820,  821. 

Omnipr€9&nee^  an  attribute  of  Gkxi,  L  866, 
867.  Denied  by  some  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, but  acknowledged  by  the  wisest 
amongst  them,  L  868.  To  be  understood 
negauvely,  L  869.  Influential  on  all 
creatures,  L  869,  870.  Limited  to  sub- 
jects capacitated  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
it,  L  370.  Essential,  L  371.  Inallptece8,L 
871,372.  With  all  creatures,  L  878, 874; 
without  mixture  with  them,  or  diviMoo 
of  himself,  L  874.  Not  hf  multiplioa- 
tion  or  extension,  L  876 ;  but  totalfy,  f&. 
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hi  imngiBary  tptioes  beyond  tbe  world, 
i  876— -877.  God's  ineommunioable  prop- 
erty, i  878*  Arguments  to  prove  his 
omoipreseDce,  L  878 — 886.  Objections 
against  it  annwered,  L  886 — 392.  As- 
cribed to  Christ,  i.  892,  898.  Proves  God 
a  Spirit,  L  893 ;  and  his  providence,  ib, ; 
and  omniscient  and  incomprehensible,  i 
894k  896.  Galls  for  admiration  of  him, 
i  896,  896.  For^tten  and  contenmed,  I 
896,  897.  TernUa  to  sinners,  i.  897, 
898.  Comfortable  to  the  right«ou8,  and 
.  wherein,  I  898 — 402.  Should  be  often 
thought  of,  and  the  advantages  of  so 
doin^,  L  402—406. 
OfpomiiofH  in  the  hearts  of  men  naturally 
against  the  will  of  God,  i  102,  108. 

P. 

Pardon,  God's  infinite  knowledge  a  oom- 
£>rt  when  we  reflect  on  it^  or  seek  it,  i. 
490, 491.  The  power  of  God  in  granting 
it,  and  ^vinff  a  sense  of  it,  il  78 — 80. 
The  sprmg  of  all  other  blessings,  il  867. 
Always  accompanied  with  regeneration, 
ih.  Punishment  remitted  upon  it,  ii. 
86a  It  is  perfect,  t6.  Of  God,  and  his 
alone,  gives  a  full  security,  il  460. 

Patience  imder  afflictions  a  duty,  I  604, 
606.  Gk>d*s  inmiutabilitj  should  teach  us 
it  I  869.  A  sense  of  God's  holiness 
would  promote  it,  il  195,  196 ;  and  his 
goodness,  il  860.  Motivea  to  it  il  469, 
470,  The  true  nature  of  it,  il  471.  Con- 
sideration of  GKxl's  patience  to  us  would 
promote  it,  ii.  618. 

Patience  of  God  how  admirable,  1 161,  896, 
396;  ii.  497 — 600.  His  wisdom  the 
ground  of  it,  I  681,  682.  Evidences  his 
TOwer,  il  64^  474w  Is  a  property  of  the 
Divine  nature,  il  477,  478.  A  part  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  differs  from 
both,  ii.  478— 480i  Not  insensible,  con- 
strained, or  fiunt-bearted,  il  480,  481. 
Flows  from  his  fulness  of  power  over 
himself;  il  481,  482.  Founded  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  il  482,  488.  His  verar 
oily,  hoUneas,  and  justice  no  bars  to  it, 
il  488—486.  Exercised  towards  our 
first  parents,  Gentiles,  and  Israelites,  il 
486—488.  Wherein  it  is  evidenced,  ii. 
488—600.  The  reason  of  its  exercise,  ii. 
000 — 507,  It  is  abused,  and  how,  il  607 
— 609.  The  abuse  of  it  sinful  and  danger- 
ous, il  609 — 618.  Exercised  towards 
sinners  and  saints,  il  618,  614.  Com- 
fortable to  all,  il  614 — 616;  especially 
to  the  righteous,  ib.  Should  be  medita- 
ted on,  and  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  ii. 
616—618*  We  should  admire  and  bless 
God  for  it,  with  motives  so  to  do,  il  618 
—^22.  Should  not  be  presumed  on,  ii. 
622,628.  Should  be  imiUted,  11623,624. 

Poeme,  fewer  sacred  onea  good,  than  of  any 
other  kind,  1 148. 


I  Peace,  God  only  can  speak  it  to  troubled 
souls,  ii.  79. 

Permiuion  of  sin,  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is 
no  blemish  to  God's  holiness,  il  146— 
166. 

PeraecuiioTUt  the  goodness  of  God  seen  in 
them,  il  809 — 811.    See  ApwUuy. 

Pereeverance  of  the  sainta  a  gospel  doctrine^ 
I  601.  Certain,  I  866,  866 ;  il  100, 189. 
Motives  to  labor  after  it,  1 860, 861.  De- 
pends on  God's  power  and  wisdom,  i 
600,  601 ;  a  79,  80. 

Pleaeurei,  sensual  men  strangely  addicted 
to,  I  144.  We  ought  to  take  heed  of 
them,  I  178. 

Poor,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  some 
so^  I  681,  632. 

Power,  infinite,  bdoDgs  to  God,  il  10.  Tlie 
meaning  of  the  word,  il  12.  Absolute 
and  ordinate,  il  12,  18.  Distinct  from 
will  and  wisdom,  il  14, 16.  Gives  life 
and  aotivitv  to  bjs  other  perfections,  il 
16, 16.  Of  a  larger  extent  than  some 
others,  il  16.  Originally  and  essentially, 
in  the  nature  of  Gtod,  and  the  same  with 
his  essence,  il  17,  18.  Incommunicable 
to  the  creature,  il  18,  24  Infinite  and 
eternal,  il  18 — 26.  Bounded  by  his  de- 
cree^ il  26,  26.  Not  infringed  by  the 
impossibility  of  doing  some  Uiiogs,  il  26 
—30.  Arguments  to  prove  it  is  in  God, 
il  80 — 86.  Appears  in  creation,  il  86 — 
44 ;  in  the  government  of  the  world,  il 
44---69;  in  redemption,  il  69—66;  in 
the  publication  and  propaption  of  the 
gospiel,  il  66—74 ;  in  planting  and  pre- 
serving grace,  and  pardoning  sin,  il  74 — 
80.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  il  80—86 ;  and 
to  Um  Holy  Ghost,  il  86.  Infers  his 
blessedness,  immutability,  and  provi- 
dence, ii.  86—88.  A  ground  of  worship, 
il  88---90 ;  and  for  t^  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection, ii.  90 — 92.  Contemned  and 
abused,  and  wherein,  ii.  92 — 96.  Terri- 
ble to  the  wicked,  il  96—98.  Comfort- 
able to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  il 
98—102.  Should  be  meditated  on,  il 
102, 108 ;  and  trusted  in,  and  why,  il 
108 — 106.  Should  teach  us  humility  and 
submission,  ii.  106 ;  and  the  fear  of  him, 
and  not  of  man,  ii.  106,  107. 

Praite,  consideration  of  God*s  wisdom  and 
goodness  would  help  us  to  give  it  to  liim, 
1.  697,  698 ;  il  861.  Men  backward  to 
it,  il  366,  367.    Due  to  him,  il  469, 460. 

Prayer,  men  impatient  if  God  do  not  an- 
swer it,  I  162,  168.  We  should  take 
the  most  melting  opportunities  for  secret 
prayer,  i.  275.  Not  unnecessary  because 
of  God's  immutability  and  knowledge,  I 
348 — 850,  479.  To  creatures  a  wrong 
to  God's  omniscience,  I  476,  476.  Omis- 
sion of  it  a  practical  denial  of  God's 
knowledge,  I  481.  It  is  a  comfort  Uiat 
the  most  secret  ones  are  understood  by 
God,  I  486—488.    God's  wisdom  a  com- 
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Ibrt  in  delaying  or  denying  an  answer  to 
them,  I  598.  For  success  on  wicked  de- 
signs how  sinful,  ii.  175, 176.  Gkxl  fit  to 
be  trusted  in  for  an  answer  of  them,  ii 
188,  189.  The  goodness  of  Ood  in  an- 
swering them,  ii  807 — 809.  His  good- 
ness a  comfort  in  them,  ii.  841,  842. 
God's  dominion  an  encouragement  to,  and 
ground  of  it,  il  451,  462,  468. 

Preparation,  we  should  examine  ourselres 
concerning  it  before  worship,  L  252,  258. 
Consideration  of  Qod'%  knowledge  would 
promote  it,  1 495, 496.  How  g^eat  a  sin 
to  come  into  Gkxl's  presence  without  it, 
a  176,  177. 

Presence  of  men  more  resarded  than  Ckxi's, 
L  144.  We  should  seek  for  Gkxl's  special 
and  influential  presence,  i  405.  See  Om- 
nipretenee, 

Pruerve  himself  no  creature  can,  i.  46,  49 ; 
il  46, 47.  God  only  can  the  world,  L  62, 
68.  The  power  of  GKxl  seen  in  it,  ii  44 — 
47.  One  foundation  of  Gkxl's  dominion, 
ii  871. 

PreawnpiioH  springs  from  Tain  imagina- 
tions of  God,  L  1 57.  A  contempt  of  God's 
dominion,  ii  440,  441. 

Pride^  how  common,  i  189.  An  exalting 
ourselves  above  God,  i.  147,  148.  The 
thoughts  of  God*s  eternity  shoidd  abate 
it,  i  808.  An  afiront  to  God*s  wisdom,  i 
592.  Of  our  own  wisdom,  foolish,  i  600, 
601.  God's  mercies  abused  to  it,  ii  828. 
A  contempt  of  his  dominion,  ii  489,  440. 

PrindpUi  better  known  by  actions  than 
words,  i  92,  98.  Some  kept  up  by  God 
to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
i  576,  577. 

Propagation  of  creatures,  the  power  of  Gtod 
seen  in  it,  u.  47-— 49.  Of  mankind  one 
end  of  God's  patience,  ii  504. 

ProphetieM  prove  the  being  of  God,  i  76, 

PromiteM,  men  break  them  with  God,  i  1 16, 
117,  851,  858.  Of  God  shall  be  pei^ 
formed,  i  800, 301 ;  ii  99,  100,  516.  We 
should  believe  them,  and  leave  Gkxl  to 
his  own  season  of  accomplishing  them,  i. 
499.  Distrust  of  them  a  contempt  of 
God's  wisdom,  i  598.  The  holiness  of 
God  in  the  performance  of  them  to  be 
observed,  ii.  197,  198. 

Providence  of  God  proved,  i  898,  894,  469, 
470 ;  ii.  87,  88.--5ee  Oovemtnent  of  the 
world  Especially  to  his  church,  and  the 
meanest  in  it,  i  406—408.  Extends  to 
all  creatures,  ii  296—800.  Distrust  of 
it,  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  ii  819, 
820. 

PunithmentM. — See  JudgmentM,  God  al- 
ways just  in  them,  i  162,  163 ;  ii  826, 
827.  Of  sinners  eternal,  i  296,  297. 
The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  them,  i  548. 
Keceseariiy  follow  sins,  ii  181—188.  Do 
not  impeach  Gtod's  goodness,  ii  286—244. 
Not  God's  primary  inteotioo,  ii  240, 241. 


Inflicting  them  a  braneh  of  God's  domin- 
ion, ii  898,  894 ;  necessarilY  follow  upon 
it,  ii  447.    Of  the  wicked  unavoidaUe 
and  terrible,  ii  447—449. 
Purgatory  held  by  the  Jews,i  126. 


Bain^  an  instance  of  God's  wisdom  and 
power,  i  522. 

Beaton  should  not  be  the  measure  of  God's 
revelatioos,  i  602,  608. 

Repentance,  how  ascribed  to  Gkxl,  i  841, 
842.  A  reasonable  condition,  i  678. 
The  end  of  Go<fs  patience,  u.  602 — 504. 
Tlie  coosideratioD  of  God's  patience  would 
make  us  frequent  and  serious  in  the 
practice  of  it,  li  517,  518. 

Beprobation  consistent  with  God's  hdiness 
and  justice,  ii  146,  147. 

Beproofvatiy  be  for  evil  ends,  i  164^ 

B^ptUation^  men  more  concerned  for  their 
own,  than  God*s  glory,  i  140. 

Beeignation  of  ourselves  would  flow  from 
consideration  of  God's  wisdom,  i  604^ 
605 ;  should  from  that  of  his  sovereignty, 
ii457. 

Bettraint  of  men  and  devils  bj  God  in 
mercy  to  man,  i  682,  588,  ii  62 — 64, 164, 
801,  416—418. 

BeeoiutionM,  good,  how  soon  broken,  L  861. 

Beeurreetion  of  the  body  no  incredible  doe- 
trine,  i  471, 472 ,  ii.  90—92.  The  power 
of  God  in  that  of  Christ,  ii  66.  Of  men, 
ascribed  to  Christ,  ii  84,  86. 

Beverence  necessary  in  the  worship  of  Ood, 
i  286,  287. 

BevelatioM  of  God  are  not  to  be  censured, 
i  590,  591. 

Bichci,  inordinate  desire  after  them  a  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  worship,  i.  278.  Ood 
exercises  a  sovereignty  in  bestowing 
them,  ii  4U  ^12. 

Biver%,  how  useful,  i  622,  628. 

Borne,  why  called  Babylon,  i  89. 

a 

SacramenU,  the  goodness  of  GkKl  in  appoint- 
ing them,  ii  287,  288. 

Salvation  of  men,  how  desirous  God  is  of 
it,  ii  284—287,  600—502. 

Sanctification  deserves  our  thanks  as  inndi 
as  justification,  ii  857,  858.— See  BoU- 
neee, 

8atief  action  of  the  soul  only  in  God,  i  74« 
202,  208,  805,  806.  Necessary  for  sin,  iL 
188,  184. 

Sceptics  must  own  a  First  Cause,  i  61. 

Sc^ng  at  holiness  a  great  sin,  ii  170 ;  and 
at  convictions  in  others,  ii  191, 192. 

Scriptures  are  wrested  and  abased,  i  106, 
106,  184,  186.  Ought  to  be  nriaed  and 
studied,  i  178.  The  not  fulmling  womm 
predictions  in  them,  doth  not  prove  Ood 
to  be  changeable,  i  842 — 846.    Of  tlia 
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Old  Testament  give  credit  to  the  New ; 
and  of  the  New  illuitrate  those  of  the 
Old,  L  608.  All  truth  to  be  drawn  thence, 
•6.  Of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  studied, 
ib.  Something  in  them  suitable  to  all 
sorts  of  men,  l  528 — 680.  Written  so 
as  to  prevent  foreseen  corruptiomi,  i.  680, 
681.  To  study  arg^uments  from  them  to 
defend  sin,  a  contempt  of  God's  holiness, 
ii  176.  The  goodness  of  Gkxl  in  giving 
them  as  a  rule,  ii.  804,  806. 

8ea^  how  useful,  L  64,  66.  The  wisdom  of 
Qod  seen  in  it,  i.  622 ;  and  his  power,  iL 
7,  46,  46. 

Searching  the  hearts  of  men,  how  to  be  un- 
derstood of  God,  I  427,  428. 

8€a9on9,  the  variety  of  them  necessary,  i. 
628. 

Seerety,  a  poor  refuge  to  sinners,  I  491, 
492. 

Secret  sins  cause  stings  of  conscience,  L  71, 
72,  468 ;  known  to  God,  i  894,  897,  898, 
490,  491 ;  shall  be  revealed  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  i  470,  471 ;  prayers  and 
works  known  to  God,  L  486—488. 

Seeurityt  men  abuse  God's  blessings  to  it, 
ii.  828. 

Self,  man  most  opposite  to  those  truths 
that  are  most  contrary  to  it,  L  107.  Man 
sets  up  as  his  own  rule,  1 121.  Dissatis- 
fied with  conscience  when  it  contradicts 
its  desires,  i  128,  124.  Merely  the 
agreeableness  to  it  the  springs  of  many 
materially  good  actions,  1. 124 — 126,  149 
—164,  240,  241.  Would  make  it  the 
rule  of  God,  1 127 — 186  ;  and  his  own 
end,  and  the  end  of  all  creatures,  and  of 
God— See  End.  Applauding  thouffhts 
of  it  how  common,  i.  188,  189.  Men 
ascribe  the  glory  of  what  they  have  or 
do  to  it,  i  189,  140;  desire  doctrines 
pleasing  to  it,  i6 ;  hijB^hlv  concerned  for 
any  injury  done  to  it,  l  140;  obey  it 
against  the  light  of  conscience,  L  140, 
141 ;  how  great  a  sin  this  is,  i  141,  142. 
The  giving  mercies  pleasing  to  it,  the 
only  cause  of  many  men's  love  to  Qod,  i 
149,  160.  Men  unwieldy  to  their  duty 
where  it  is  not  concemed,  L  161,  162 : 
how  sinful  this  is,  i.  164, 166.  The  great 
enemy  to  the  gospel  and  conversion,  L 
166. 

Sdf'l(n>e  threefold,  L  186.  The  cause  of  all 
sin,  and  hindrance  of  conversicm,  1 186 — 
188. 

Service  of  God,  how  unwilling  men  are  to 
it,  L  112 — 114;  slight  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  L 1 1 8, 1 14 ;  show  not  that  natu- 
ral vi(^r  in  it  as  they  do  in  their  world- 
ly business,  i.  118 — 116 ;  quickly  weary 
of  it,  I  114,  116 ;  desert  it,  L  116—117. 
The  presence  of  God  a  comfort  in  it,  L 
401,  402.  Hypocritical  pretences  for 
avoiding  it,  a  dEniial  of  Goas  knowledge, 
L  481,  482.    A  sense  of  God's  goodness 


would  make  us  faithful  in  it,  iL  889 — 841. 
Some  called  to,  and  fitted  for  more  emi- 
nent ones  in  their  generation,  iL  410— 
416.  Omissions  of  it  a  contempt  of  God's 
sovereignt}r,  iL  441. 

Sin  founded  in  a  secret  atheism  and  self- 
love,  L  98,  186—188.  ReflecU  a  dia- 
honor  on  all  the  attributes  of  God,  L  98, 
94^  Implies  Gkxl  is  unworthy  of  a  being, 
ih.  Would  nuke  him  a  foolish,  impure 
and  miserable  being,  i.  94,  96.  More 
troublesome  than  holiness,  L  111,  112. 
To  make  it  our  end,  a  great  debasing  of 
God,  i.  144 — 146.  No  excuse,  but  an  ag- 
gravation, that  we  serve  but  one,  L  146, 
146.  Abstinence  from  it  proceeds  many 
times  from  an  evil  cause,  L  160, 479, 480. 
God's  name,  word,  and  mercies,  made 
use  of  to  countenance  it,  L  164 ;  IL  178, 
178,  821—824,  608,  609.  Spiritual  to 
be  avoided,  L  208,  204.  It  is  folly,  L 
296,  296.  Past  ones  we  should  be  hum- 
bled for,  L  801,  802,  492,  498.  Hath 
brought  a  curse  on  the  creation,  L  816.-- 
See  Creature*,  Past  known  to  God,  i 
420,  421 ;  all  known  to  him,  and  how,  L 
427—431,  498,  494.  A  sense  of  God's 
Iftiowledge  and  holiness  would  che<d[  it, 
494, 496 ;  ii.  194.  Bounded  by  God,  L  682, 
688.  God  brings  glory  to  himselt  and 
good  to  the  creature  out  of  it,  L  688 — 
644.  God  hath  shown  the  greatest  ha- 
tred of  it  in  redemption,  L  567,  668.  A 
contempt  of  God's  power,  iL  92.  Ab- 
horred by  God,  ii.  118—122,  181,  182. 
In  Gk>d's  people  more  severely  punished 
in  this  world  than  in  others,  li.  120,  121. 
God  cannot  be  the  author  of  it  in  others, 
or  do  it  himself^  iL  122 — 127.  QoA  pun- 
ishes it,  and  cannot  but  do  so,  iL  182, 
188,  182,  188.  The  instrumenU  of  it 
detestable  to  God,  iL  1 83, 1 84.  Opposite 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  iL  171,  172.  To 
charee  it  on  God,  or  defend  it  by  hia 
word,  a  great  sin,  iL  174, 176.  Entrance 
of  it  into  the  world  doth  not  impeach 
God's  goodness,  iL  281,  282.  Those  that 
disturb  societies  most  signally  punished 
in  this  life,  iL  801,  802.  A  contempt  of 
God's  dominion,  iL  427 — 431.  How  much 
God  is  daily  provoked  by  it,  iL  497—499. 
619, 520.  An  abuse  of  God's  patience,  iL 
608,509. 

Sincerity  required  in  spiritual  worship,  L 
226,  226.  Cannot  be  unknown  to  God, 
L  486.  Consideration  of  God's  know- 
ledge woidd  promote  it,  L  496. 

SinfM  timee,  in  them  we  should  be  moat 
holy,  iL  198,  199. 

Sinnere,  God  hath  shown  the  greatest  lore 
to  Uiem,  and  hatred  to  their  sins,  L  667» 
668.  Everything  in  their  possession  da* 
testoble  to  God,  iL  188,  184. 

Society^  the  goodness  of  God  seen  in  the 
preservation  of  it,  iL  800—802.    Could 
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not  exist  without  restraining  graee. — 
See  Rettraint, 

Soult  the  yastness  of  its  eapaoity,  and 
quickness  of  its  motion,  L  67,  68.  Its 
union  to  the  body  wonderful,  L  69.  God 
only  can  satisfy  it— See  SaiUfaetion, 
They  only  can  conTerse  with  GhM,  L  202. 
Should  be  the  objeots  of  our  chiefest  care, 
i  203.  We  should  worship  Ood  with . 
them,  I  209 — 211.  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  seen  in  them,  iL  49, 247, 
248. 

8paee*y  imaginary  beyond  the  world,  God 
is  present  with,  I  875—877. 

Bpini,  that  God  is  so,  plainly  asserted  but 
once  in  scripture,  l  180.  Various  ac- 
eeptaUons  of  the  word,  i  181, 182.  That 
Gkxl  is  so,  how  to  be  understood,  ib, 
God  the  only  pure  one,  i  182,  183. 
Arguments  to  prove  OtoA  b  one,  i  183 — 
188.  Objectioa  against  it  answered,  i 
188—190. 

Sj^arit  of  God,  his  aseistanee  necessary  to 
spiritual  worship,  i.  224»  225. 

BpiriU  of  men  raised  up,  and  ordered  by 
God  as  he  pleases,  iL  416,  416. 

Sut^ection  to  our  superiora,  God  remits  of 
hia  own  right  for  preserTing  it^  iL401, 
802. 

Guecett,  men  apt  to  ascribe  to  themsdves, 
i  139.  Not  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselves, 
u.  824.  825.  Denied  by  God  to  some,  il 
411,  412. 

Sumtneft  how  necessary,  L  523. 

Sun,  conveniently  placed,  I  53.  Its  motion 
useful,  L  53,  57.  The  power  of  God  seen 
in  it,  L  195,  196. 

Supper,  Lord's,  the  goodness  of  God  in  ap- 
pointing it,  iL  287,  288.  Seals  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  iL  288,  289.  In  it  we 
have  union  and  communion  with  Christ, 
iL  289 — 29 1.  The  neglect  of  it  reproved, 
iL  291. 

Suptrerogatum,  an  opinion  that  injures  the 
holiness  of  God,  u.  179,  180. 

Supertiition  proceeds  from  vain  imagina- 
tions of  God,  L  156,157. 

Swearing  by  any  creature,  an  injury  to 
God's  omniscience,  L  477,  478. 

T. 

TemptatUm,  the  presence  of  God  a  comfort 
in  them,  L  399 ;  the  thoughts  of  it  would 
be  a  shield  against  them,  L  403.  The 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  a  comfort  un- 
der them,  L  694 ;  E  99.  The  goodness 
manifested  to  his  people  under  them,  iL 
311—313.  The  thoughts  of  God's  sov- 
eignty  would  arm  and  make  us  watchfol 
against  them,  iL  456. 

Thank/ulneee,  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
spiritual  worships  L  233,  234  Due  to 
God,  iL  351,  352, 460,  518—522 ;  a  sense 
of  his  goodness  would  promote  i^  L  851. 


Tk^  an  inTMion  of  Ctod'a  dmronicii,  iL 
435. 

7%ouffhi9  should  beofieA  nposi  Ood.  L  87, 
88 ;  seldom  are  on  him,  i  143,  159,  160. 
All  known  by  God  only,  L  424—427 ; 
and  by  Christ,  L  467—469.  Cherishing 
evil  ones  m-  praetieal  denial  of  God's  know- 
ledge, L  482,  488.  ThoughU  of  God's 
knowledge  would  make  ns  watchful  o^er 
them,  L  495. 

TJirealeningM,  the  not  falfflKng  them  some- 
times, argue  no  dumge  in  Ood,  L  S42-* 
845.  Are  coodiUopal,  t&.  The  goodness 
of  God  in  them,  iL  255.  Go  before 
judgmentsi    See  Jut^^meni9, 

7\me  cannot  be  infinite,  L  44,  45. 

jTlmef  of  bestowing  mercy,  God  orders  as 
a  sovereign,  iL  412,  418. 

Tongue,  how  eurious  a  workmanship  L  66. 

TVculition*,  old  ones  generally  lost,  L  37, 
38.  Belief  of  a  God  not  owing  merefy 
to  them,  ib, 

Draneubiiauiiaiian  an  absurd  doctrine^  iL 
95. 

Dreti,  how  useful,  L  54,  528. 

Thtet  in  themselves,  men  do,  and  not  m 
God,  L  150.  We  should  not  in  the  worid, 
L  804—807,  857,  858.  God  tha  fit  ob- 
ject of  it,  L  484,  485,  569,  570,  688 ;  iL 
103, 104, 188,  385—387,462,463;  means 
to  promote  it,  L  497 ;  a  454, 456.  Should 
not  in  our  own  wisdom,  L  600,  601.  In 
ourselves,  a  contempt  of  Go^a  power 
and  dominion,  iL  94  95, 486,  48t.  God's 
power  the  main  ground  of  trusting  him, 
11. 104, 105 ;  and  sometimes  tha  onfy  <»«« 
iL  105,  106.  Should  be  placed  in  God 
against  outward  appearaaeea,  iL  198. 
Goodness  the  ^t  motive  of  it,  iL  836. 
More  foundations  of  it,  and  motavea  to  it 
under  the  gospel  than  under  the  law,  iL 
337.  Gives  God  the  ^ry  of  hk  good- 
ness, iL  887,  888.  God's  patieoee  to  the 
wicked,  a  ground  for  the  rigfateoua  to 
trust  in  his  promise,  iL  516. 

TnUhs  of  God  most  contrary  to  aell^  man 
most  opposite  to;  and  to  tboaa  that  are 
most  holy,  spiritual,  lead  moat  to  God, 
and  relate  most  to  him,  L  lOV.  Mcd  in- 
constant in  the  belief  of  then,  i.  850, 85L 

U. 

Ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  natore  coii- 
futed,  L  878. 

Venial  sins,  an  opimoa  that  repvoaehea 
God's  holiness,  iL  179. 

Virtue  and  vice  not  arbitrary  things  i  98, 
94. 

Unbeiief,  the  reason  of  it^  L  166.  A  eon- 
teii^>t  of  Divine  power,  iL  95 ;  and  good- 
ness, iL  319. 

Union  of  soul  and  body  an  effset  of  Al- 
mighty power,  L  69. 

Union  o(  two  natores  in  Christy  nada  do 
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ohaaige  In  his  XHtum  Datura^  i-  839,  840. 
Sbowa  tlia  wisdom  of  Go4  L  662—668. 
How  neeessBTj  for  us,  L  668 — 666.  Shows 
Ui6  powsr  of  God,  iL  62.  Jhpkintd,  n. 
62,  68.— Set  IneanuUion. 
UmrptUiont  of  mea  ao  voiftMoa  of  God's 
■OTeroigntj,  iL  480^  481. 

W. 

ira<#r,  an  (wodlsnt  eMatvt,  iL  224. 

WeakMti,  senaiblensss  of  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  spiritnal  wordiip,  I  232. 

mil  of  God  cannot  be  defeated,  I  96,  96. 
Man  averse  to  it — See  Man,  The  same 
with  his  essence,  L  825,  826.  Always 
accompanied  with  his  understanding,  i 
826.  unohangeabl^  i  826— 8287The 
unchangeaUeness  of  it  doth  not  make 
things  willed  by  him  so,  L  327,  828. 
fVee,  ihk  How  concurrent  about  sin,  iL 
147,  148. 

Will  of  man  not  necessitated  by  God's  fore- 
knowledge, L  446 — 461 ;  subject  to  God, 
iL  886,  886. 

Wiruh,  bow  useful,  L  522. 

Winter,  how  useful,  L  523. 

H^Uciom,  an  attribute  of  God,  L  607.  What 
it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  i6.  Distinct 
from  knowledge,  L  608.  Essential,  whidi 
is  the  same  with  his  essence ;  and  per- 
sonal, ib.  In  what  sense  God  is  only 
wise,  L  509 — 514.  Proved  to  be  in  God, 
L  515—518.  Appears  in  creation,  L 
518—525.  In  the  government  of  man 
as  rational,  L  525^532;  as  fallen  and 
sinful,  L  582 — 544 ;  as  restored,  L  544— 
552.  In  redemption,  L  552 — 571.  In 
the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  L 
571 — 574.  In  the  propagation  of  the 
^pel,  L  574 — 580.  Asc  ibed  to  Christ, 
1.  580.  Renders  God  fit  to  govern  the 
world,  and  inclines  him  actually  to  gov- 
ern it,  L  580—582.  A  ground  of  his 
patience  and  immutability  in  his  de- 
crees, L  682, 583.  Makes  bun  a  fit  object 
of  our  trust,  L  583.  Infers  a  day  of 
judgment,  L  583,  584.  CbUs  for  a  vene- 
ration of  him,  L  584.  A  ground  of 
prayer  to  him,  L  686.  Prodigiously 
contemned,  and  wherein,  L  585 — 598. 
Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  L  593 — 595. 
In  creation  and  government  should  be 
meditated  on,  and  motives  to  it,  L  695— 
598.  In  redemption  to  be  studied  and 
admired,  L  598 — 600.  To  be  submitted 
to  in  his  revelations,  precepts,  provi- 
dences, L  602 — 605.  Not  to  be  censured 
in  any  of  his  ways,  L  605,  606. 

WiuUmif  no  man  should  be  proud  o{,  or 
trust  in,  L  600,  601.  Should  be  sought 
from  God,  L  601,  602. 

World  was  not,  and  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  L  44—46,  Could  not  make  it- 
self L  47—49.    No  creature  could  make 


it,  L  49,  60.  Its  harmony,  L  62— 6a 
Greedily  panufld  by  men,  L  148,  144 
Inordinate  desures  after  it  a  flveat  hin- 

.  drance  to  spiritual  worship,  L  278.  Oar 
love  and  eonfidenee  not  to  be  placed  in 
it,  L  804,  816,  816.  Shall  not  be  annihi- 
lated, but  rained,  L  811— 814— See 
Creaiurei.  We  shonld  be  sensible  of 
the  inconstancy  of  all  thinss  in  it,  L  866, 
867 ;  our  thoughts  sboiud  not  dwell 
much  on  tben^  L  867;  we  should  not 
trust  <»  rejoice  m  them,  L  867,  868. 
Not  to  be  preferred  before  God,  L  868, 
859.  Made  m  the  best  manner,  ii.  24, 26. 
Made  and  richly  furnished  for  man,  IL 
249 — 251.  A  sense  of  Gk)d's  goodness 
would  lift  us  up  above  it,  iL  851. 

Worthip  of  God,  a  folly  to  neglect  it,  i.  87, 
88.  If  not  according  to  his  rule,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  worshippmg  the  devil,  L  118, 
1 19.  Men  prone  to  corrupt  it  with  their 
own  rites  and  inventions,  L  188,  184 
Spiritual,  men  naturally  have  no  heart 
to,  L  160.  Cannot  be  right  without  a 
true  notion  of  God,  L  198.  Should  be 
spiritual,  and  spiritually  performed,  L 
205,  206.  God's  spirituabty  the  ral^ 
though  his  attributes  be  the  foundation 
of  it,  L  206—208 ;  u.  88—90.  Spiritual, 
to  be  due  to  him,  manifest  by  tne  light 
of  nature,  though  not  the  outward  means 
and  matter  of  an  acceptable  worship  dis- 
coveiable  by  it,  L  208 — 211.  Spiritual, 
owned  to  w  due  to  God  by  heathens,  L 
209,  210.  Always  reauired  bv  God,  L 
211,  212.  Men  as  much  obliged  to  it  aa 
to  worship  him  at  all,  L  212,  218.  Cere- 
monial law  abolished  to  promote  it,  L 
218 — 219.  Legal  ceremonies  did  not 
promote,  but  rather  hinder  it,  L  214-^ 
216.     By  them  God  was  never  well- 

S leased  with,  nor  intended  it  should  be 
urabl^  L  216—219.  Under  the  gospel 
it  is  more  spiritual  than  under  the  law, 
L  219.  Tet  doth  not  exclude  bodily 
worship,  L  219 — 222.  In  societies,  doe 
to  God,  L  221.  Spiritual  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  consists,  L  222^242.  Due  to 
God,  proved,  L  242 — 249.  Those  re- 
proved that  render  him  none  at  all,  L 
249.  A  duty  incumbent  on  all,  L  249, 
260.  Wholly  to  neglect  it  a  great  de- 
gree of  atheism,  L  260.  To  a  &lse  God, 
or  in  a  fidse  mauner,  better  than  a  total 
nefflect  of  it,  L  250,  251.  Outward,  not 
to  be  rested  in,  L  251,  262.  We  should 
examine  ourselves  of  the  maimer  of  it^ 
and  in  what  particulars,  L  252 — 266. 
Spiritual,  it  is  a  comfort  that  God  re- 
quires it,  L  256.  Not  to  ffive  it  to  God, 
is  to  affront  all  his  attributes,  L  268— 
271,  481.  To  give  it  him,  and  not  that 
of  our  spirits,  is  a  bad  sign,  L  268,  269. 
Merely  carnal,  uncomfortable,  unaccept- 
able, abominable,  L  269 — 271.  Directions 
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for  iptrituAl,  i  271 — 276.  Immatabilitj 
of  God,  a  ground  of  worship,  and  en- 
eouragement  to  it,  i  848 — 860.  Briog- 
iDg  human  inventions  into  it  an  affront 
to  God's  wisdom,  I  687 — 689. — See  Cer&- 
monteg.  A  strong  sense  of  God's  holi- 
ness would  make  us  reverent  in  it,  it 
194.  We  should  carry  it  holily  in  it,  ii. 
207.  Ingenuous,  would  be  promoted  hy 
a  sense  of  God's  goodness,  il  848.  Slight 
and  careless,  a  contempt  of  God's  sover- 
dgntj,  il  440,  441 ;  and  so  is  omissioQ 


of  it,  il  441.  Thoughts  of  God's  sover- 
eignty would  make  us  diligent  in  it,  ii. 
466,  466. 

Worship  of  oreatures  is  idohitry,  i.  194 — 
196.  Notoountenanoed  by  Gfod*s  omni- 
presence, L  890,  891. 

TTrofi^,  God  ean  do  Ilon^  i  171,  ii  442, 448. 


Zeal,  sometimes  a  base  end  in  it,  i  164^ 
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On  the  Proverbs.    8vo 8 

On  the  cxix.  Psalm.    New  ed.  8va     .  1 

■  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham.    8vo.  .  1 

Worlcs.    3  vols.,  containing  the  above,  5 

Brown's  Concordance.  New  and  neat  ed.  a4mo. 
Do.  gilt  edge, 

Buchanan's  Comfort  In  Affliction.    18mo. 

On  the  Holy  Spirit.    18  mo.  8d  ed. 

Bnnhury's  Glory,  and  other  Nanatives,  . 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pmgresa.     Fine  edition, 

large  type,  with  eight  lliustratiuns  by  How- 

18mo. 1 

Do.  do.  gilt,  I 

I>o.  do.  time  type,  ISmo. 

Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved.    ISmo. 
Greatness  of  the  Soul.    ISmo. 


00 
SO 
SO 
50 


Butler's  Complete  Works.    8vo.      .       .       •! 

Sermons,  alone.    Bvo 1 

Analogy,  alone.    Bvo.    .       . 

and  Wilson's  Anainfy     8vo. 

Barn's  Christian  Fragments.    18mo. 
Calvin  on  Secret  Providence.    IBmo. 
Caroeron's  Farmer'ii  Daughter.    IBmo. 
Cateelkikma— The  Assembly's.    Per  hundred,   1 

Do.  with  Proofs 3 

Brown's  Short  Cntecbism.    Per  hund.     .  1 


Smyth's  Ecclesiastical  Catechism.  IBmo. 

Willlson's  Communicant's.    IBmo. 

Key  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  touio. 

Cecil's  Works ;  comprising  his  Serm^jns,  Origi- 
nal Thoughu  on  Scripture,  Miscellanies,  and 
Remains.    3  vols.  18mo.  with  portrait,         .  3 

Original  Thoughts  on  Scripture,  sepan(0|  1 

Chamock's  Choice  Works.    ISmo. 

Chalmers'  Sermons,  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  bis  PosthunMms  Sermops.  8  vols.  8vo. 
with  a  fine  Portrait 3 

'——  Lectures  on  Romans.    Bvo.  .       .       .1 

Miscellanies.    8vo 1 

— — ^  Select  Works;  comprising  the  above. 


50 
00 
75 
85 
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85 
30 
85 
00 
85 
85 
10 
80 


4  vols.  Bvo.  with  imrtrait,      .       .       .       .6 

— ; Evidences  of  Christian  Revelation.  8v.  1 

— ^ Natural  Theology.    8  vols.  .       ,       .1 

Moral  Philosophy,  .       .       •       • 

Commercial  Discourses,        •       •       • 

Astronoinicnl  Discourses,      •       •       • 

Christian  Retirement  ISmo.  .... 
Clarke's  Dally  Scripture  Promisee.  39kno.glIt, 
Clark's  Walk  about  Zion.    ISiuo.    . 

Pastor's  Testimony 

Awake,  Thou  Sleeper,  .... 

Young  Disciple 

Gathered  Fragments,     .        .       .       ,  1 

Christian  Experience,    ISnso.*  • 

Colquhoun's  World's  Religion.    IBma    . 
Commandment  with  Promise.    By  the  author 
of  *'The  First  Day  of  the  Week,"  •*  Guilty 
Tongue,"  k.e.    With  beautiAil  illustrations 

by  Howland.    16mo 

Cowper— The  Works  of  William  Cowper; 
comprising  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Poems, 
now  first  collected  by  the  introduction  of 
Cowper's  Private  Correspondence.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshaw.  With  nnaier- 
ous  illustrations  on  steel,  and  a  fine  portrait 
by  Ritchie.    1  vol.  royal  Bvo.  .       .3 

Do.  do.  sheep,  3 

Do.  do.  balfmor.  4 

Do.  do.  eloth  extra  gilt,  4 

Do.  do.  mor.  extra,  5 

Poetical  Works,  separate.    8  vols.       .  1 

Cumming's  Message  firom  God.    IBmo.   . 
Christ  Receiving  Sinners,      .       .       . 
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Cunntnfham't  World  without  Souls.    16ino.  $ 
Dale— The  Golden  Psalm;   an  Exposition  of 
the  16th  Psalm.    By  Rev.  Thos.  Dale,  Bf.A. 
Davies'  Sermons.    3  vols.  13ma       .       .       .3 
Davidson's  Cionnections.    New  ed.  8vo. .       .  1 
David's  Psalms,  In  metre.    Large  type,  12mo. 

Do.  do.  gilt  edge,  1 

Do.  do.  Turkey  mor.  2 

Do.    18mo.,  good  type.       plain  sheep, 

Do.        "  do.  Turkey  mor.  1 

'  Do.  48mo.,  very  neat  pocket  ed.      mor. 

Do.       ♦'  »♦  •♦        gilt  edge, 

Do.       "  "  "  tucks, 

D*  Anbignft's  History  of  the  Reformation.  Car0> 
fuUy  revUed^  with  various  additions  not 
hitherto  published.  4  vols.  ISroa  half  cloth,  1 

Do.  "  "  full  cloth,  1 

Do.  "  **     4th  vol.  half  cloth, 

Do.  "  "  "      full  cloth, 

Do.  "  **    Complete  In  1  voL  1 

Life  of  Cromwell.    12mo.      . 

Germany,  England,  and  Scotland, 

Luther  and  Calvin.    ]8mo.  . 

Dick*s  Lectures  on  Acts.  8vo.  .  .  .1 
Dicliinson*s  Scenes  fhtra  Sacred  History.  3ded.  1 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress.    18mo.    . 

r  l^if«  of  Colonel  Gardiner.    ]8mo. 

Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  Seasons.    4  v.  3 

Life  by  his  Son.    With  portrait    13mo. 

Tales  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.  ISmo.  . 

— —  Cottage  Fireside.    18mo 
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— —  (Mn.)  Life  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan, 

—  Life  of  George  A.  Lundie.    18mo. 

Memoir  of  George  B.  Phillipe, 

Erskine's  Gospel  Sonnets.  New  edition, 
English  Pulpit;  a  collection  of  Sermons  by  the 

most  eminent  English  Divines.  8vo.  .  .150 
Farr's  (history  of  the  Egyptians.  ]2rao. .  .  75 
— —  History  of  the  Persians.  12mo.  .  .  75 
— —  HUtory  of  the    Assyrians,   Chaldeans, 

Medes,  Lydians,  and  Carthaginians.  12mo.  75 
'^—- >  History  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Selucldc 

In  Syria,  and  Parthians.  12roo.  ...  75 
Ferguson-s  Roman  Republic.  6vo. .  .  .  1  50 
FIsk's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land.     With 

steel  plates, 1  00 

Fleury's  Life  of  David.    12mo.        ...      60 
Foster's  Essays,  on  Decision  of  Character  9lc 

Large  type,  fine  edition,  l2mo.     ...     75 

Do.  Close  type,  18mo.  50 

Kssay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance     75 

Ford's  Decapolis.    18mo 25 

Free  Church  Pulpit ;  consisting  of  Discourses 

by  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  Fn« 

Church  of  Scotland.  3  vols.  8vo.  .  .  5  00 
Fry  (Caroline)  The  Listener.    2  vols,  in  one,   1  00 

Christ  our  Law.    12roo 60 

Sabbath  Musings.    18roo.         ...      40 

The  Scripture  Reader's  Guide.    ISmo.   .     30 

Geological  Cosmogony.  By  a  Layman.  J8mo.      30 

God  In  the  Storm.    ]8mo 25 

Graham's  (Miss  Mary  J.)  Ufe  and  Works.  8vo.  1  00 

Test  of  Truth,  separate.    18mo.  .       .      30 

Green— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Greon, 

D.D ,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  3  00 
Griffith's  Live  while  you  Live.    ]8mo.   .  30 


Haldane'a  Exposition  of  Romans.    8vo.  fS  50 

Hall  (Jos.,  Bishop  of  Exeter,)  Select  Works,       75 
Hamilton's  Life  in  Eamaet,      ....      30 

^  Mount  of  Olives, 30 

Harp  on  the  Wiliowa,    ....      30 

Thankfulness, so 

^ Life  of  Bishop  Hall 30 

,x The  Happy  Home.    Ulnstrated,    .  SO 

Life  of  Lady  Colquhoan.  With  pOTtrait,      75 

Hawker's  Poor  Man's  Morning  Portion.  ISmo.      60 

"  Evening  Portion,  .  60 

' Zion't  PlIgTim.    ISmo.  ....      30 

Hervey's  Meditations, 40 

Hetherington's  Hist,  ofthe  Church  of  Scotland,  1  50 
Hengstenberg's  Egjrptand  the  Books  of  Moses, 

or  the  Books  of  Moses  Illustrated  by  the 
Monuments  of  Egypt.    l2mo.       ...      75 
Henry's  (Matth.)  Method  for  Prayer,       .  40 

'  Communicant's  Companion,         .  40 

Dally  Communion  with  God,       .       .     30 

Pleasantness  of  a  Beligiooi  Lift,  30 

Choice  Works.    13nio.  ....     60 

Henry  (Philip)  Life  of.    ISroo.        ...     50 
Hill's  (Geovge)  Lectures  on  Divinity.    8vo.    .  3  00 

(Rowland)  Life.    By  Sidney.    ISmo.      .     75 

History  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the 

Pilgrim  Fathers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  StoweU 

and  D.  Wilson,  F.8.A.    With  2  steel  plates. 

History  (^  the  Reformation  in  Europe.    18mo. 

Housman's  Life  and  Remains.    12mo. 

Home's  Introduction.  2  v.  royal  8va  half  cloth, 

'  Do.  1  vol.  sheep,  . 

Do.  2  vols,  cloth,  . 

Do.  2  vols,  library  style, 

(Bishop)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  . 

Howard  (John)  or  the  Prison  World  of  Europe, 
Howell's  Life— Perfect  Peaee.    18mo. 
Howe's  Redeemer's  Tears,  and  other  Essays, 
Hnsa'  (John)  Life.    Transl.  from  the  Gennan, 
Jacobus  on  Matthew.    With  a  Harmony, 
■  Questions  on  do.    l8mo. 

On  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,    . 

James'  Anxious  Inquirer.    ISroo. 
True  Christian.    18mo. 

Widow  Directed.    ISmo. 

Janeway'a  Heaven  upon  Earth.    ISmo. 

Token  for  Children .    18nM>. . 

Jay's  Morning  Exercises.    ISma 

Evening  **  ISmo.     . 

Christian  Contemplated.    ISmo. 

Jubileo  Memorial.    ISroa 

Jerram's  Tribute  to  a  beloved  only  Daughter,  . 
Johnson's  Rasselas.    Elegant  edition. 
Key  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.    ISroo.    . 
Kennedy's  (Grace)  Profession  is  not  Principle, 
Jessy  Allan,  the  I«ame  Girl.    18mo.     . 
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Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  4  vols.  ISmo.  4  00 
Krummacher's  Martyr  Lamb.    ISmo.     .  40 

Elijah  the  Tlshbite.    18mo.  .      40 

Last  Days  of  Ellsha.    ISme.  .      75 

Life  in  New  York.    IHmo 40 

Lowrle's  Letters  to  Sabbath  School  Children,      25 

(Rev.  W.  BL)  Life.  Edited  by  his  Father,  1  50 

Lockwond's  Memoir.  By  his  Father.  ISmo.  40 
Luther's  Commentary  on  Galatlans.  Svo.  .  1  50 
Martin's  (Sarah)  Life.    ISmo 30 
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CARTERS*   PUBLICATIONS. 


Bfackay— The  WycklUHtes;   or.  England  in 

the  loth  Century, • 

Hartyn's  (Henry)  Life.    ISnio. 
Mason's  Essays  on  the  Church.    13mo.  : 

"       on  EpUeopacy.    ISmo.  . 

Marshall  on  S&nctlfloitlon,       .... 
Martyrs  and  Covenanters  of  Scotland.    ISmo. 
Malcolm  on  the  Atonement    ISroo. 
McCrindell— The  Convent,  a  Narrative, 
McGUvray's  Peace  in  Believing.    ISnio. 
McGbee  on  the  Epheslans,  .  .8 

McLeod's  h\(e  and  Power  of  Tme  Godliness, 
McChey  ne*s  ( Rev.  Robert  Murray)  Works.  S  v.  3 

Life,  Lectures,  and  liStters,  separate,    1 

Sermons,  separate,         .       .       .       .  S 

Familiar  Letters  ftom  the  Holy  Land, 

McFarlane— The  Mountains  of  the  Bible,  their 
Scenes  and  their  Lessons.    With  four  lUns- 

tratioDs  on  steel.    ISmo 

Do.  do.  eztim  gilt,  1 

Bleikle's  Solitude  Sweetened.    12mo.     . 
Miller's  (Rev.  Dr.  S.)  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nlsbet 

(Rev.  John)  Design  of  the  Church, 

Michael  Kemp,  the  Farmer*s  Lad.    Iftno.     . 
Missions,  The  Origin  and  History  of.     By 

Choules  and  Smith.    With  85  steel  plates,    3 
Mofikt's  Southern  Africa.    ]3mo.'    . 
Monod's  Luellla  {  or,  the  Reading  of  the  Bible, 
More  (Hannah)— The  Book  of  Private  Devo* 
tion.    Large  type,  elegant  edition,  18mo.     . 

Do.  do.  do.  gill, 

Do.  do.  tmall  ed.  33roo. 

Do.  do.  **  gilt, 

Moreil's  HUtorical  and  Crltieal  View  of  the 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the 

19th  Century, 

Murphy— The  Bible  Consistent  with  Geology, 
My  School  Boy  Days.    ISmo.  .... 
My  ToothAil  Companions.    18mo.  . 
The  above  two  bound  in  1  vol. 
Newton*s  (Rev.  John)  Works.    8  vols.  8vo.   . 
— —  Life,  separate.    ISmo.  .... 

Memoir  of  M.  Magdalen  Jasper,    . 

Noel's  Infant  Piety.    ISmo.     .... 
North  American  Indians,    niiutrated.   IQmo, 
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Olmsted's  Oninsels  for  the  Impenitent,  . 
Old  White  Meeting-House.    ISmo. 
Old  Humphrey's  ObaervatUms, 

Addresses,  .       .       .       .       .40 

Thoughts  for  the  ThoughlAil,      .  40 

Homely  Hints,        •  ...     40 

Walks  in  London,         ....     40 

Country  Strolla, 40 

Old  Sea  Captain,    ......    40 

Grandparents, 40 

Isle  of  Wight, 40 

Pithy  Papers, 40 

—— Pleasant  Tales,  .40 

Opie  on  Lying.    New  edition,  ISmo.  .     40 

Owen  on  Spiritual  Mlndedness.  18mo.  .  .  60 
Paley's  Horn  Paulina.  18mo.  ...  75 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.   Edited  by  M'Crte,  1  00 

Thoughts  OB  Religion.    18mo.  .  1  00 

Peterson  on  the  Assemb.  Shorter  Catechism, .  50 
Pike's  True  Happiness.  ISmo.  ...  30 
Religion  and  BlemalLilB.    ISmo.  .  30 


Pike's  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity.  ISmow  •  30 
Philip's  Devotional  Guides.    8  vols.  ISmo.    .  1  50 

Marys, 40 

Marthas, 940 

Lydlas, 40 

Hannahs, 40 

—  Love  of  the  Spirit, 40 

—  Young  Man's  Closet  Library,  .  .  .  7S 
Pollok's  Course  of  Time.    The  most  elegant 

edition  ever  published ;  printed  on  super- 
fine paper.    Idmo.  with  portr^t,  cloth,        .  1  00 

gilt,  cloth,  extra,     .       •       •       •  1  60 

Turkey  morocco,  gilt,     .       ,       .  8  00 

Small  copy,  close  type,  ISmo.       •     40 

Life,  Letters,  and  Remains.   By  the  Rev. 

James  Scott,  D.D.    With  Portrait,  16mo.     .  1  00 
Tales  of  the  Scottish  Ck>venanters.  Print- 
ed on  large  paper,  uniform  with  the  above. 

With  portrait, 7S 

Do.  do.  ^  small  copy,  ISmo.     50 

Helen  of  the  Glen.    ISmo.       ...     25 

Persecuted  Family.    ISmo.      •       .       .     8S 

Ralph  Gemmell.    ISmo 85 

Porteus*  Lectures  on  Matthew.  ISmo.  .  .  60 
Psalms  in  Hebrew.  Neat  miniature  edition,  50 
Reign  of  Grace.  By  Booth,  ....  75 
Retrospect,  The.    By  Aliquis.    ISmo.    .  40 

Richmond's  Domestic  Portraiture.    Edlt*l  ^y 
Bickersteth.    New  and  elegant  edition,      •     75 

Annals  of  the  Poor.    ISmo.  ...     40 

Rogers*  Jacob's  Well.    ISmo 40 

Romalne  on  Faith.    ISroa       ....     00 

Letters.    ISroo.     .....     00 

Rowland's  Common  Maxims  of  Infidelity,  '  •  75 
Rutherford's  Letters.  New  edition,  Avo.  •  1  50 
Scott's  Force  of  Truth.    ISmo.        ...     89 

Seougal's  Works.    ISmo 40 

Scripture  Narratives.  By  Dr.  Belcher.  ISmo.  00 
Select  Works  of  James,  Venn,  Wilson,  Philip 

and  Jay.    j^ht  complete  works  in  1  vol.  .  1  50 
Select  Christian  Authors ;  comprising  Dodd- 
ridge,  Wilberforce,    Adams,   Halyburtcm, 
4  Kempis,  Jtc    With  Introductory  Essays 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bishop  Wilson,  9tc    8  v.  8  00 
Serle*s\7hristlan  Remembrancer,     ...     50 

Sinner's  Friend.    ISmo 85 

SIgourney  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  Water  Drops.    8d  edit.     75 

The  Girl's  Book.    ISmo^  lUtutrated,   .     40 

The  Boy's  Book.  •* 

Child's  Book.    Square, 

Sinclair's  Modern  AceompUshmeBta,  .     73 

—  Modem  Society, 73 

(Thariie  Seymour.    ISmo.     ...     BO 

Hill  and  Valley.    ISmo. 
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Simeon's  Life,  by  CTams.  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  Bishop  McIlvalBO.   With  portrait. 

Sir  Roland  Ashton.  By  Lady  Catharine  Long, 

Sketches  of  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Mir- 
aclee  of  Christ  By  the  author  of  the  Pulpit 
CyelopsBdia.    ISmo.      .... 

Smyth's  Bereaved  Parents  Consoled.    18mo. 

Sorrowing  Tet  Rejoielngi    ISmo. 

Do.  do  38Dio.gllt,     . 

Spring  (Rev.  Gardiner,  D.D.)— A  Pastor's  Tri 
bute  to  one  of  his  Flock,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Hannah  L.  Murray.    With  a  portrait,  . 
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Stevenaon^Gbriaioa  theCroth  ISmo.  .  •  75 
- — Lord  our  Shepherd.  ISmo.  .  .  .  flO 
Sumner's  ExpuBilioD  or  Matthew  and  Markf  .  75 
8aikliird'«  BritUh  PulpiU  3  vols.  Svo.  .  .  3  00 
Symington  on  the  AtoneraenL  12mo.  .  .  75 
Tteiius'  Works  translated.  Edited  by  Murphy,  3  00 

Tennen^s  Life.    18mo. 85 

Tholucli's  Circle  of  Human  Life.  ISmo.  .  .  30 
Taylor^s  (Jnne)  Life  and  Correspondence,       .      40 

Contributions  of  Q.  Q.    New  edlUoo,      .  1  00 

Display,  a  Tale.   l8mo.      ....      30 

M(ith<;r  and  Daughter,      ....      30 

— —  E'^says  in  Rhyme.   ISmo 30 

Original  Poems  and  Poellcri  Remains,   .      40 

(Isaac)  Loyola;  or,  Jesuitism, .       .       .  1  00 

— —  Natural  History  of  Eothusiasm.  13mo.    .      75 

(Jeremy)  Sermons.  Complete  in  1  toI.    .  1  '50 

Turretine's  Complete  Works,  in  original  Latin, 
The  TheologiCHi  Sketch  Bouk.    3  vols.  Svo.    .  3  00 
lyng's  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  Gospel,        .  1  50 


Tyng*s  Christ  is  All.  8to.  with  portrait,  •!  5t 
——Israel  of  God.  8vo.  Enlarged  editioa,  .  1  50 
—— Recollections  of  England.  l*3iiio.  •  .  I  00 
Thncydides'  Pelopunneelan  War,     .  .  I  35 

Tnmbuirs  Genius  of  Scotland,  .       .  1  00 

—  Pulpit  Orators  of  Frsnee,  4cc  .  .  .  1  00 
Waterbory^  Bouk  for  the  Sabbath,   lemo.  40 

Whaiely's  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Au).  .       .      73 

WhitecroM*  Anecdotes  on  Assem.  GamcMsm,  30 
Whitens  (Hugh)  Meditation  on  Prayer.    18mo.      40 

Believer ;  a  Series  of  Diacoufaw,     ISmo.      40 

— — -  Second  Advent.  18mo 40 

(Henry  Kirlie)  Complete  Works.    8vo.    .  1  50 

Wilson^  LigbU  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  75 
Williams  (Rev.  John),  Memoir  of.  13mo.  .  1  00 
Winslow  on  Personal  Docl^iston  and  Revival,  GO 
Wylie*s  Journey  over  Fulfilled  Prophecy,  .  30 
Xenophon*s  Whole  Works.  Tmoslatod,  .  S  00 
Young's  Night  Thoughts.  IGiao.  Portrait,  .  1  00 
— '—  Do.  do.  extra  gilt,    .       .  1  50 


f 


ADDENDA, 


Bonar  (Horatius)  Truth  and  Error,  .  .  •  40 
— ^  Man— His  Religion  and  his  Worid,  .       .      40 

(Andrew)  on  Leviticus.  8vo.    .       .       .  1  50 

Blossoms  of  ChiMhood, 75 

Blunts  Coincidences  and  Paley^s  HorsB  Pau- 
linos.   3v«il8inone.   0vo.     .       .  .3  00 
Brown  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  8vo.       .  2  50 

on  the  Sayings  and  Discourses  of  Christ,  6  00 

•— «->  on  the  Second  Advent,      .        .  .  1  915 

Brott^s  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.  Illnstrated,  75 
Broken  Bud ;  iht,  Rf  roiniscences  of  a  Mother,  75 
Oslvin  (John)  Life  of.  3  vols.  8vo.  .  .  .  3  00 
Oecil^s  (Oath.,)  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hawkes.  ]3mo.  I  00 
Cheever  on  the  Pilgrim^  Progress,  .  .  1  00 

Cuyler^Strby  Arrows,  .....  30 
D^AubiKU^on  the  AutliorityofGod,  .  .  75 
Dickinson's  Responses  fh>m  Sacred  Onioles,  .  I  00 
Dick  V  Lectures  on  Theology,   .  .       .3  50 

Duncan,  Mrs.,  Ctaildrea  of  the  Manse.    16mo.  1  00 
^    — -  America  as  I  Found  I:,     .       .  .  1  00 

- —  Mary  i>iindie,  Rhymes  for  my  Childrro,     35 

Edgar  on  I'opery.  8vo 1  00 

Edwards  on  ClMriiy  and  lis  Fmlta,  .  1  00 

Family  Worship— a  Volume  of  Prayers.  0vo.  3  00 
Frank  Netlierton ;  or,  the  Talisman,  .  .  60 
Far  Off  By  the  Author  of  ••Peeper  Day,'*  .  75 
Fox  (Henry  Wiitson)  Memoir  of.  lUastrated, .  1  00 
Fry *8  Christ  our  Example,  and  Autobiography.      7ft 

Goode*s  Bettor  Co\  enant, 60 

Hamilton's  Royal  Preacher,      ....     85 
Nengstenberg  on  the  Apocalypee.  S  vols.  Sro. 
Hewitson  (Rev.  W.  H.)  Memoir  Uf        .       .      65 
Hooker,  Rev.  Herm.,  Uses  of  Adversity.  ISmo.     SO 

Philosophy  of  Unbelief.    13mo.       •       .     75 

Infant's  Progreie.  llluslraled.  lOrao.  .  .  75 
James,  (J.  A.)  Young  Man  fhwn  Home.  ISmo.  30 
•— ~  Christian  Professor.    Ifmo^      .       .       .     7i 

ChrlsUan  Doty.    16mo 75 

Jamie  Gordon  ;  or,  (he  Orphan,  ...  7ft 
Kennedy  (Grace)  Anna  Ross.  lUvalrated,  30 

——Decision.    ]8mo. S5 


I0ma 


78 
50 


Klng^  Geology  and  Religion. 

——  on  the  Eldership,  ** 

Kitto's  Daily  Bible  IHiHlratlone.    pAfenimg  Sf 

ries.   4  vols. 4  00 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences.  8vo.  .  .  .  S  50 
Leybum*s  (Rev.  John)  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  .  1  00 
Life  of  a  Vagrant,  written  by  himself,  .      69 

Line  upon  Line.    18mo 30 

Lowrie*s  Two  Tears  In  Upper  India,  .  .  75 
Maitbevrs— Bible  and  Civil  Government,  .  1  00 
M*Co(ih  on  the  Divine  Government,  .  .  2  00 
M^Lelland  on  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  .  7ft 
Menteath— Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant,    .      75 

Morning  of  Life.    l6mo Oft 

Miller's  ( Hugh)  Geotogy  of  the  Bass  Rdck,  .  75 
New  Cobwpbs  to  catch  Little  Hies.  Illustmied,  50 
Osborne's  Worid  of  Watens  ....  75 
Owen's  Works.  16  vols.  6vo. 
Pastor^  Daughter.  By  Ixraisa  P.  Hopkins,  .  46 
Pt^p  of  Day.  New  edition.  10aio.  ...  30 
Powersc«iurt*s  (Lady)  Letters  and  Paiiers,  .  75 
Roger  Miller,  with  Introduct.  by  Dr.  Alexander,  30 
Rogers— The  Fokied  Lamb.  JOaio.  .  .  00 
Ryle's  Living  or  Dead  7    16roo.        ...      75 

-^ —  Wheat  or  Chaff  1 75 

Slgouroey^s  Letters  to  My  Paplls»     ...      75 

— —  Olive  Leavetp, 75 

00 
75 
W 
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50 
75 
75 
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00 
75 
00 
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Smithes  Green  Pastures  for  the  Lord%  Floek^  . 
SoDKS  in  the  House  of  my  PUgtimagf,     . 
Stories  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,    .       «       •       . 
Tqrlor's  Hymns  fur  Infant  MIndni  Ittnalraied, 
-—^  Limed  Twigs.   Illnstrated,       . 
Tnoker*s  Rainbow  In  the  Nnrtbf 
TtttUe  (William)  Memoir  of,     .       . 
Tyng*a  Lamb  from  the  Flock,  .       .       .       . 
Waugh  (Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.)  Memoir  of,     . 
Week  (The).   Dluslmted,        .       .       .       . 
WKberforee'sPraetleal  View.   Large  type,     . 
WUIison^s  Saoraroeiital  Adiicae, 
Winslow's  Midnight  Uarmonisa,      • 
Wlner!s  Idioma  of  the  Mew  Teelaiqeoty  . 
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Mat,  1858^ 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS' 

HEW  PUBLXOATIOirS* 


CHABNOCK  ON  THE  ATTRIBtlTES. 
\nth  ft  MenKHT  by  Dr.  SnmroTov.    S  vols.  8va    |S> 

n. 

KITTO'S  DAILY  BIBLE  ILLITSTBATIONS, 
Yd.  YIL — Tbk  lam  axb  Dbath  or  otni  Lokd.    tl. 

HT- 

THB  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  FRIEND. 
By  Jomr  Avoaifi  Jauk    Uao,    ?«  eente. 

IV. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  TESTIMONY. 
By  Om  Avdur  of  dn  "  Wide,  Wide  WvrW'    Svo^ 

V. 

JAOOBITS  ON  THE  GOSPELS. 

Vol  IL— Mask  Am  Lcki.    ISouk 

VL 

A  STBANGBB  HEBE. 
'By  the  Ber.  Horaidds  Bokas.    16ido^    T6  eanth 

vn. 

HISFOBIC  DOUBTS  BELATHTB  TO  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PABTB^  &a    IdDiow    60  cents. 

vnt 

MEMOIBS  OF  MBS.  HARRIET  NEWELL  CX)OEX. 
By  Mm^  L.  H.  Sioocrnbt.    ISmo.    75  oenti. 

IX. 

CHRISTIAN  TITLES. 

By  S.  H.  Tnro,  DJ).    16mo.    75  oenta. 

X. 

THE  MARTYRS,  HEROES,  AND  BARDS  OF  THE 

SOOTTISH  COVENANT. 
By  (3bobob  Gduiuak.    Dhntnted.    I6iaa    60  ^anta. 

XL 

THE  GOSPEL  GLAflS. 

By  Lbwd  STDoxutr.     12mo.     75  eentR 


4^- 


i  OARTBRS'  NSW  PITBLIOATIOKS. 

xn. : 

THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  QliOMES  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

By  the  Reir.  John  BROWif,  P J).    Bvo.    |X  50.  ^ 

xni.  < 

WARDLAW   ON   MIRACLES.  c 

12mo.    75  cents.  ^ 

XIV.  c 

MEMOm  OF  THE  REV,  W.  A.  B.  JOHNSON.  ^ 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ttng.   12mo.  $1. 

'  XV. 

LETTERS  AND   DIARIES  OF  PHILIPP  SAPHTR. 

30  cents. 

XVL 
STARTLINO  QUESTIONS.  '< 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtlb.     16mo.    75  cents.  ^ 

xvn. 

MORNING  WATCHES  AND  NIGHT  WATCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  the  ^Faithful  Counsellor^  kc.     1 6mo.     60  cents.  X 

xvni.  \ 

THE   FADED   BfOPE. 

By  Mrs.  SioouRNBTd     16mo.    75  cents. 

XIX. 

DISCOURSES  AND  SAYINGS  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST, 

niufitrated  in  a  Series  of  Eipodtions*,    Bj  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Author  of  the 
*^Expo9ition  of  First  PeierP  8  vols.  avo.  Printedon  fine  hnen  paper.  *C  00. 

xi 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Vol.  V. — 12mo.,  half  cloth, $0  50. 

"      full  cloth, 60. 

^      fine  edition, 75. 

Svo,  paper, 38. 

The  five  volumes,  12xno.,  full  doth,     ...  2  50. 

"        "        «            fine  edition,      .    .  3  50. 

In  one  volume,  8vo.,    t 1  50. 

XXL 

WATERS  PROM  THE  WELL-SPRING. 
By  tbe  Rev.  Edwxrd  Hkhbt  Bicksrbtbth.  16ma 

XXH. 

THE  BIBLE  HYMN  BOOK 

By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bovar.    ISmo.    50  cents. 


4( 


GARTERS'   NBW   PUBLIOATIOKS. 


75  cents. 


XXTTL 

THE   DAUGHTBES   OF   CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  Bridoman.     Illustrated.     16mo.     15  cents. 

THE  COUESE  OF  FAITH. 

By  John  Anobll  James.     16mo.     75  cents. 

XXV. 
EAELSWOOD. 

By  Charlotte  Akley,  Author  of  ^Miriamj^  <kc     12mo. 

XXVI. 
THE  SPBING-TIME  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maoie,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.     16mo.    75  cents. 

xxvn. 

ELEGY  WEITTEN  IN  A  COUNTEY  CHTJECHYAED, 

And  other  Poems.    By  Thomas  Gray.    Dlustrated.     8vo.     Cloth,  |1  00 ; 
cloth  gilt,  $1  50;  Turkey  morocco,  $2  50. 

xxvm. 

THE   EEVELATION    OF   ST.  JOHN. 

Kxpounded  for  those  who  Search  the  Scriptures.    By  R  W.  HEOSTEinaxito, 
<*      of  Berlin.  Translated  by  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.  $3  50. 

I  XXIX. 

j  SHADES   OF  CHAEACTEE; 

C  OB,   THE    INFANT   PILGRIM. 

\  By  Anne  Woodruffe,  Author  oi^  Michael  Kemp,"    2  vols.    12ma    $1  50. 

XXX. 
DAILY   COMMENTAEY. 

Exposition  of  Select  Portions  of  Scripture  for  every  Morning  and  Evening 
throughout  the  Year ;  a  companion  to  "  Family  Warship."  By  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  Scotland.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  half  cal^ 
$4  00 ;  morocco,  t5  00. 

XXXI. 

MEMOIBS  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  EOBEET  HALDANE, 

Of  Airthrev,  and  of  his  Brother,  JAMES  ALEXANDER  HALDANE ;  com- 
prising  iN'otices  of  many  of  the  most  Eminent  Men,  and  the  most  reniftrk- 
ahle  Religious  Movements,  from  the  last  Century  to  the  present  time.  Bj 
Alexander  Uald  ane,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister.  I  vol.  8vo.  |2  00; 

XXXIL 
KITTO'S  DAILY  BIBLE  ELLUSTEATIONS. 


^ 
^ 


Morning  Series.    4  v<»l0.     12mo.    94  00. 
Vol.  I.  Antbdilwians  and  Patbiabchb. 

II.    MOSXB   AND   THB   JUDOXB. 

III.  Samuxl,  Saul,  and  David. 

IV.  Solomon  and  thb  Kinob. 


Evening  Series.    4  toIi.     12mo.    $4  00. 
Vol.  I.  Job  and  thx  Poxtical  Booxb. 
II.  Ibaiab  and  thb  Pbophxtb. 

III.  Txx  LiFX  and  Dxath*op  oub  Lobd. 

IV.  Thb  Apostlbb  and  thx  Rablt  Chubob. 


%/">•   'W'w" 


.•\y^.- 


4  CAETERB'  HBW   PUBLIOATIOKS. 

xxxm. 

ANNOTATIOITS  UPON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed ;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scriptures^  The  more  difficult  terms  are  explained ;  seem- 
ing contradictions  reconciled ;  doubts  rflsolved,  and  the  whole  text  opened.  ^ 
By  Matthew  Pools.  3  yok.  imperial  8vow  Printed  on  fine  linen  paper.  < 
In  eloth,  flO  00;  in  half  cal^  $12  00.  < 

THE   SCOTS  WORTHIES.  ^ 

Containing  a  brief  Historical  Account  of  the  most  eminent  Noblemen,  Gentk- 
men,  Ministers^  and  others,  who  Testified  or  Suffered  for  the  cause  of  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
year  168^    By  Joqn  Howib.    With  twelve  Engravingps.     Sva    tl  50. 


#  •» 


VSW  JXrVBHILSS.  J 

AN    ORPHAN    TALE.  < 

By  the  Bev.  Gborob  B.  Fisk.    niastrated.     18mo.    2S  cents,  s 

n.  { 

A  HUNDRED  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
From  the  German  of  Schmid.    Square.    Illustrated.    50  cents. 

m. 

THE  COLLIER'S  TALE.    18ma 

IV.  i. 

CLARA  STANLEY.    l%no.    50  cents, 

V. 
FRANK  HARRISON.    lUustiated.    ISmo. 

VI. 
,  THREE  MONTHS  UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

Illustrated.    18mo, 

vn.  '  \ 

A  SHEPHERD'S  CALL  TO  THE  LAMBS  OF  HIS  FIXXJK.   ^ 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bolton.    50  cents.  S 

vin.  J 

A  SEQUEL  TO  MAMMA'S  BIBLE  STORIES. 

Illustrated.    Square.    50  cents. 

IX. 
.    THE   CLAREMONT   TALES; 

OR,  ILLVBTRATIORB   OF  THB   BKATITCDES.      18mO. 
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